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CHAP.  I. 

STATE  OF  RELIGION  IN  SWITZERLAND — CORRUPTION  OF  THE 

CLER07 — ZUINGLB* 

The  state  of  religion  in  Switzerland,  at  the  commencet 
ment  of  the  sixteenth  century,  presented  the  same  me- 
lancholy aspect  as  in  other  countries.  There  were 
ciicumstanoes  which  rendered  improvement  even  less 
probable  than  In  most  of  those  wMch '  received  the 
returning  light  of  the  gospel.  While  the  simple  cha- 
racter of  the  people  afforded  a  ready  opening  to  the 
appeals  of  superstition,  their  politicjil  condition  still 
further  favoured  their  close  alliance  with  the  papal 
court.  Emancipated  from  the  yoke  of  Germany,  by  as 
bold  an  effort  as  had  ever  been  made  by  an  oppressed 
people,  they  naturally  became  the  ally  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs  against  the  power  of  the  Emperors.  This  alli- 
ance was  sedulously  fostered  by  the  Church;  and  no 
means  were  left  unemployed  which  could  tend  to  keep 
the  Swiss  in  a  state  of  servile  obedience.  Both  Berne 
and  Zurich  set  an  example  of  complete  subjection  to  its 
will ;  and  as  they  formed  the  bulwark  of  the  new  con- 
federacy, their  advice  was  willingly  adopted  by  most  of 
the  other  cantons.  Switzerland  at  this  time  ramisheci 
the  best  mercenary  soldiers  in  Europe;  and  thus  the 
court  of  Rome  was  enabled  to  derive  from  its  rocky 
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fastnesses,  not  only  forces  well  disciplined  for  ecclesi- 
astical warfare,  but  troops  at  all  times  ready  to  support 
its  cause,  or  that  of  its  confederates,  in  the  field. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  the  darkness  which  thus 
prevailed,  the  tenets  of  evangelical  religion  were  not 
without  their  witnesses.  While  the  priesthood  and  the 
great  seminaries  of  educaticm  were  bowed  beneath  the 
yoke  of  bondage,  some  few  noble  and  enero^etic  spirits 
rose  superior  to  the  common  fate  of  the  nation.  Among 
these  was  John  Keiserberger,  whose  labours  at  Stras- 
bourg paved  the  way  for  those  triumphs  of  the  gospel, 
which  afterwards  rendered  that  city  so  eminently  con- 
spicuous as  a  member  of  the  reformed  Church.  Thomas 
Wittenbach,  who  exercised  the  office  of  thcoloiiical  pro- 
fessor, first  at  Tubingen,  and  tlicn  at  Basil,  pursued  a 
similar  career;  and  notwithstanding  the  danger  which 
attended  such  appeals  to  the  trulJb,  disputed  openly 
against  indulgences,  and  the  various  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices which  had  been  invented  to  diminish  the  full  glory, 
and  sufficiency  of  Christ's  atonement. 

The  power  of  even  a  single  mind  to  open  wide  the 
channels  of  inquiry,  which  nations  may  have  sealed  for 
centuries,  was  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  case  of  Wit- 
tenbach. He  occupied  a  station  which  others  had  held^ 
and  only  contributed  to  the  increase  or  securer  esta- 
blishment of  ignorance  and  abuse.  But  by  the  simple 
influence  of  truth,  by  the  mere  honesty  of  purpose 
which  taught  him  to  seek  for  knowledge,  and  coniuiu- 
nicate  it  freely  and  openly,  he  rose  above  his  contempo- 
raries to  a  height  whieli  still  renders  his  name  an  object 
of  affectionate  admiration  to  the  people  of  God.  Under 
him,  both  Zuingle  and  (Ecolampadius  received  their 
first  instruction  in  theology,  and  were  warned  against 
the  prevalent  corruptions  of  the  age.  Combining  in 
himself  the  character  of  a  true  scholar  with  that  of  a 
divine,  venturing  to  become  original,  by  appealing  first 
and  entirely  to  originality  itself,  the  Word  and  the 
Spirit  of  God,  he  obtained  a  command  over  the  minds 
OT  his  hearers,  the  most  profitable  and  the  most  lasting. 
Leo  Juda,  another  of  his  scholars,  speaks  of  him  as  a 
man  accomplished  in  every  kind  of  learning,  and  who. 
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from  the  proftrndity  of  his  emdition,  was  regarded  by 
the  most  educated  minds  as  a  miracle  of  knowledge. 
To  these  acquirements  was  added  a  singular  acuteness 

of  observation,  and  he  is  said  to  have  foreseen  and  ])re- 
dicted  many  of  the  changes  whicli  were,  in  tlie  course 
of  half  a  century,  to  alter  so  completely  the  religious 
condition  of  his  conntrvinen. 

ft/ 

A  slight  glimmering  of  the  coming  dawn  miglit  Iiave 
been  seen  by  those  most  anxious  for  reformation,  when 
they  turned  to  tlie  littl'  circle  thus  funned  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  century.  But  the  light  was  too  uncertain, 
too  unexpected  even,  to  give  a  fair  promise  of  the  day. 
Many  an  age  had  passed  away  in  darkness,  in  different 
periods  of  which  there  had  been  the  same  hopeful  ap- 
pearances. When  Zuingle,  therefore,  began  to  preacli, 
lie  had  nothing  to  encourage  him  but  that  indescribable 
impulse  of  holy  feeling,  which  has  the  spring  of  health 
in  it,  and  gives  to  the  soul  a  delightful  energy,  corre* 
sponding  to  that  which  bears  the  body  along  through 
many  a  toilsome  exercise  when  full  of  invigorating 
health.  Endowed  with  great  talents,  which  early  piety 
ripened  and  adorned,  he  was  led  forward  by  the  most 
gentle  steps  to  those  great  undertakings  which  rendered 
his  life  so  remarkable.  Having  been  onkiined  priest  by 
the  Bishop  of  Constance  in  1506,  he  was  appointed 
preacher  at  Glari^^,  where  lie  continued  ten  years.* 
During  this  period  lie  laboured  with  no  less  diligenee 
as  a  student,  than  zeal  as  a  minister  of  religion. 
Sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  classical  languages, 
he  applied  himself  perseveringly  to  the  removal  of  those 
defects  for  which  the  ordinary  systems  of  education 
afforded  no  remedy.  Of  Greek  he  was  almost  entirely 
ignorant  when  he  began  this  course  of  self-instruction ; 

♦  Ruchat.  Ilistoire  (Ic  la  Reform.  dclaSuisKC,  t.i.,  llv.  i.,  p.  6  ;  Gcrdos,  t.  i. 
p.  101 .  The  account  which  Mainiboui^  gives  of  Zuingle,  is  a  striking  example 
of  the  uiifainiess  of  liis  uan'ative.  lie  cndeavoura  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  whole  of  the  reformer's  design  had  its  commencement  in  hu  hatred  to 
celiliacy.  It  was  not,  however,  till  eight  or  ten  years  after  lie  began  to 
preach  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Komiin  Church,  that  he  married.  His 
engagement  was  then  one  of  a  very  prudential  kind,  for  he  married  a  widow, 
by  no  means  young,  and  whom  his  enemies  even  accnsed  liini  of  taking  on 
account  of  her  fortune,  an  accusation  which  little  accords  with  that  b^ore 
brought  ibrward.   Maimbourg.  Hist,  du  Calvonisme,  p.  4. 
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bat  he  soon  overcame  the  difficulties  which  lay  in  his 
path»  and  was  at  length  enabled  to  read  fluently,  not- 
only  the  New  Testament,  but  most  of  the  fathers. 
Such  was  his  desire  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  style  of  the  apostolic  writings,  that  he  copied  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  with  his  own  hand,  and  made,  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  many  extracts  from  Origan,  and  other  early 
writers  of  celebrity.  By  these  means  he  acquired,  not 
only  mucli  positive  knowledge,  but  those  habits  of  in- 
vestigation which  rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  him 
to  remain  contented  with  a  system  of  discipline  and 
theology  like  that  of  the  Roman  Church.*  In  the  feel- 
ings thus  awakened,  he  fomid  himself  strongly  supported 
by  the  sympatliv  of  Wolfgang  Capito,  then  well  known 
as  a  preacher  at  Basil.  His  style  of  teaching  and  con- 
versing also  now  underwent  a  visible  change.  He 
began  to  speak  a^nst  the  superstitions  under  which 
the  people  were  in  vain  struggling  for  light ;  and  in 
proportion  as  he  excited  their  attention  to  the  truths  of  , 
the  gospel)  he  found  his  own  heart  becoming  daily 
more  enlaj*ged  with  the  love  of  divine  wisdom. 

Notwithstanding  the  jealousy  with  which  his  senti- 
ments were  regarded  by  some  of  the  neighbouring 
clergy,  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  those  who 
had  it  in  their  power  to  promote  him.  In  the  year 
151G,  therefore,  he  was  removed  from  Glaris  to  the 
charge  of  the  Church  at  Einsiedlin,  in  the  canton  of 
Shweitz,  the  stronghold  of  Catholicism,  and  where  he 
had  to  encounter  its  spirit  in  perpetual  conflict  with  the 
truths  which  he  now  began  to  regard  as  necessary  to 
salvation.  At  Einsiedlin  was  the  famous  image  of  the 
virgin,  before  whose  shrine  crowds  of  w^orshipp'^r?  were 
daily  to  be  seen  offering  up  their  ignorant  devotions.  But 
dark  as  was  the  prospect  presented  by  the  general  state 

•  Descripsit  Paulinas  Epistola?,  et  memorisp  mandavit :  illud  tandem 
iSonsecutus  ut  Grace  facilius,  r|uam  Latinc,  inteliigeret.  Post  ad  eundem 
nuxhuii  rait  in  his,  qua  sunt  novi  instnimenti  ommlnis.  Cttt«nim  cum  ex 

D.  Petro  didicisset  :  Scriptniam  non  esse  privatae  intcipictationis,  in  coelum 
Buspexit,  doctorem  quserens  Spiritum  ;  k  quo  precibus  contendit,  lai^iretur, 
quo  aciibix  divinae  mentis  perscrutari  quam  rectissime  posset.  £t  ne  vel 
seipsum  imagine  Spiritnsralsft,  vel  alios  dedperet,  scripta  eontulit,  et  obsoum 
clarifl  explicavit.  De  orthodoxis  acriptoribus  sensit,  quod  ipsi  de  se  volunt : 
legendoft  esse  cum  judicio  et  ad  Scripturam  Canonicam,  ceu  Lydium  lapidem, 
pi'obaiidos.    Melcliioi'.  Adami  Vitas  Thcolog.  p.  12. 
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of  the  people,  there  were  here  also  to  be  foiuoid  eonie 
few  able  and  inquiring  men,  whose  minds  were  anxi- 
ously directed  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.    Zu ingle 
soon  explained  liis  sentiments  on  the  subjects  which 
chiefly  interested  their  thoughts.  His  preaching  became 
every  day  more  evangelical  and  spiritual;  and  while 
the  few  who  could  really  understand  the  nature  of  his 
opinions,  felt  intensely  interested  in  their  development, 
the  multitude  gave  signs  of  awakening,  which  afforded 
a  fair  promise  that  the  gospel  would  not  be  brought  to 
them  in  vain.    In  most  of  his  efforts,  he  was  greatly 
aided,  by  the  abbot,  Conrad  von  Recliberg-,  a  man  of 
singular  freedom  of  opinioTi  for  the  age  iii  which  lie 
lived,  and  yet  more  for  the  station  wliich  he  occu- 
pied.   Theobald  of  Geroldseck,  who  held  the  second 
rank  in  the  cloister,  and  had  the  cliief  share  in  the 
arrangement  of  its  affairs,  is  described  as  possessing 
a  still  p^reater  degree  of  courage,  whicli  he  manifested, 
not  niirelv  in  allowing  an  hitherto  unknown  liberty 
to  the  fraternity  over  which  he  presided,  but  in  intro- 
ducing translations  of  the  Bible,  and  making  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  Bishop  of  Constance  and  the  papal  legate 
against  the  superstitious  practices  of  the  district. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Zuingle  was  enabled  to  ascend 
just  so  far  and  no  farther  in  the  scale  of  promotion, 
as  enabled  him  to  make  his  voice  heard  throughout 
the  land.  His  merits  were,  for  some  time,  superior,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  ruling  members  of  the  Church,  to  the 
reasons  which  they  might  have  for  occasionally  sus- 
pecting his  discretion  or  his  orthodoxy.  Whatever, 
therefore,  inferior  enemies  were  disposed  to  say  against 
him,  he  was  appointed,  in  the  year  1518,  to  be  preacher 
in  the  cathedral  at  Zurich,  a  situation  eminently  cal- 
culated for  the  display  of  those  stores  of  information 
which  he  had  now,  for  many  years,  been  carefully  ac- 
cumulating in  less  laborious  stations.* 

*  Many  persons  in  Zuricli,  it  is  said,  laboured  day  and  night  to  obtdn 

2!uing!c's  appointment  to  tlio  vacant  parish.  Of  this  he  was  if^orant,  till 
he  found  liiniBelf  asked,  whether  he  would  undertake  the  charge.  When  he 
accepted  the  appointment  he  could  not  tdl  whether  he  would  not  be  a  great 
liMer  bv  the  ctumge.  Mdchior.  Adami  Vit»,  p,  13.  Hottinger,  Hehreti- 
fldier  Kiit^eii-Ctehlchten,  1. 1.,  p.  35. 
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The  duty  of  preaching  had  fallen  into  general  neglect, 
when  Zuingle  thus  obtained  a  position  so  favourable  for 
its  exercise  by  a  man  of  strong  mind,  and  spiritual 
earnestness.  A  formal  illustration  of  the  r^ularly  re- 
curring and  short  portions  of  Scripture,  which  the 
Church  had  appointed  to  be  read,  was  all  that  could  be 
looked  for  in  the  best  attended  places  of  public  warship. 
Zuingle  at  once  determined  to  adopt  a  new  course,  and 
to  this  end,  informed  the  principal  officers  of  the 
cathedral,  that  he  should  read  and  expound  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew  to  the  people,  and  endeavour  to  lead 
them  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  whole  system  of 
divine  tralh. 

While  preparations  were  thus  being  made  for  the 
revival  of  knowledge,  the  emissaries  of  Rome  were  busy 
in  endeavours  to  draw  from  the  country  the  last  tribute 
which  it  was  to  pay  to  the  pride  and  luxury  of  St,  Peter's. 
Zuingle  had  already  sufficiently  impressed  the  minds  of 
some  of  bis  countrymen  with  doubts  respecting  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  to  lessen  the  success  of  this 
mission.  But  while  such  was  the  case  in  those  districts 
which  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  his  ministrations, 
the  other  cantons  seemed  proportionably  anxious  to 
render  their  homage  and  their  offerings  to  the  preacher 
of  indulgences.  To  such  an  extent,  it  is  said,  did  this  take 
place^  that  Tetzel  himself,  with  all  his  boldness  and 
fraud,  and  with  countries  so  much  more  promising  to 
range  over,  was  rivalled  by  his  brother  mendicant  in 
Switzerland.  Zurich  was  protected  from  the  ravages  of 
this  imposture,  not  only  by  the  preaching  of  Zuingle, 
but  by  the  orders  of  the  bishop,  who,  enraged  at  not 
being  asked  to  subscribe  his  name  to  the  drafts  on  the 
treasury  of  heaven,  chose  to  regard  the  agent  as  an 
intruder,  and  therefore  issued  directions  to  his  clergy  to 
resist  his  appearance  in  their  parishes.  Still  further, 
when  the  monk  left  the  country,  a  formal  complaint 
respecting  his  conduct  was  despatched  to  Rome,  and 
Leo  X.  could  probably  discover,  in  the  expressions  em- 
ployed, certain  indications  little  favourable  to  his  own 
wishes.  The  answer  returned  cautiously  defended  the 
right  of  the  Church  to  levy  contributions  on  the  security 
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proposed  ;  but  it  added  also  that  the  monk,  if  found 
guilty,  pliould  be  punished.  This  circumstance  serves 
to  show  the  state  of  parties  in  Switzerland  at  the  present 
time.  The  interests  of  Rome  continued  to  be  supported  by 
those  who  would  have  defended  their  own  authority,  even 
at  the  expense  of  that  of  the  Pope ;  but  it  is  plain  that, 
for  the  moment,  an  admirable  opportunity  was  afforded 
to  Zuingle  and  his  party  to  press  the  interests  of  reform. 
Neither  the  higher  nor  the  inferior  clergy  were  likely 
to  be  very  violent  in  their  resistance  to  a  preacher  who, 
by  his  ability,  was  doing  more  than  they  could  all  do 
by  the  most  angry  of  their  combinations,  agaiiii>t  ihc 
power  which  they  now  both  feared  and  hated. 

But  Zuingle  pursued  a  eonrse  which,  however  essen- 
tially opposed  to  Rome,  showed  less  of  bitternf'ss  than 
might  have  been  looked  for  at  the  connnenceiufiit  ot 
such  a  conflict.  His  zeal  was  tempered  with  admira- 
ble prudence,  and  his  caution  was  rendered  still  more 
•worthy  of  praise  by  the  conscientious  readiness  with 
which  he  anticipated  his  more  direct  attacks  on  the 
papal  court  by  resigning  its  gifts.  This  enabled  him  to 
retute,  at  once»  the  efforts  of  his  adversaries,  when  they 
attempted  to  charge  him  with  sinister  or  selfish  motives^ 
in  the  prosecution  of  reform.  "  If  my  enemies/'  said 
he,  in  a  letter  on  this  subject,  accuse  me  of  avarice,  or 
perfidy,  and  say  that  I  am  corrupted  by  the  hope  of 
gain,  and  therefore  endeavour  to  oifiiise  false  doctrine, 
believe  them  not,  O  brothers  !  no  !  not  even  should  they 
swear  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  the  truth  of  their 
assertions.  No  bribes  have  bound  me  to  any  one.  For- 
merly, indeed,  I  received  pay  from  the  Roman  pontifl', 
but  this  lias  for  some  tinu'  ceased  to  be  the  case  ;  and 
the  stipend  was  only  accepted  so  long  as  I  tbouG^ht  it 
right  and  pious  to  employ  my  utmost  endeavours  in  the 
support  of  his  cause.'* 

By  the  end  of  the  year  161 9^  about  two  thousand  per- 
sons were  considered  as  true  and  faithful  converts  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  new  reformer.*  The  numbers  from  that 
time  increased  with  much  greater  rapidity,  and  the 
reputation  of  Zuingle  is  represented  as  spreading  &r 

•  Ruchat.  1 1.\  Uv.  i.,  p.  71.  Hottingcr,  1 1.,  b.  vi.^  p.  49, 
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and  wide.  In  Zurich  itself  his  influence  became  daily 
moT€  Tnnnifest ;  and  his  constant  exhortation,  Let  the 
Word  of  God  alone  be  our  rule  in  matters  of  faith," 
found  an  echo  in  the  senate.  The  chief  magistrates 
issued  directions  to  the  clergy,  exhorting  them  to  put 
aside  the  traditions  of  men,  and  draw  their  discourses 
from  the  prophets  and  evangelists.  At  the  same  time 
the  vain  ceremonies  of  the  mass  were  assailed,  and  the 
whole  district  seemed  ready  to  awake  at  the  voice  of  the 
gospel  and  its  ministers.  But  great  as  was  this  success, 
much  remained  to  be  done  before  tlie  principles  of  a 
reformation  could  be  regarded  as  secure.  Tlie  canton 
despatched,  in  the  midst  of  tliese  events,  a  l)ody  of  near 
three  thousand  men  to  recruit  the  ai  rniis  of  the  Pope  ; 
and  notwithstanding^  the  abridgnient  of  many  of  the 
old  practices,  most  rr  piin-nant  to  the  simplicity  of  truth, 
sufficient  remained  to  present  a  formidable  barrier  to 
the  immediate  return  of  light. 

The  proceedings  of  Zuingle  did  not  fail  to  rouse  the 
feelings  of  those  who  considered  them  as  injurious  either 
to  religion,  properly  so  called,  or  to  the  manifc^d  inter- 
ests which  the  world  and  the  worldly  have  contrived  to 
mingle  with  its  claims.  It  would  have  been  impossible, 
indeed,  for  the  Bishop  of  Constance  to  allow  the  changes 
now  attempted  to  pass  unnoticed,  unless,  in  his  own 
mind,  convinced  of  their  necessity.  This  was  not  the 
case,  nor  could  it  be  expected  that  a  man  not  conspi- 
cuous for  grasp  of  intellect,  or  elevated  piety,  would 
very  readily  involve  himself  in  a  dispute  which  might 
cost  him  his  dignity  and  revenues.  The  reformers 
addressed  him  in  language  equally  cautious  and  re- 
spectful, when  they  entreated  him  simply  to  refrain 
from  persecution  ;  but  when  they  also  asked  him  to  give 
his  consent  to  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  they  appear 
to  have  desired  his  sanction  to  a  measure  not  within  the 
limits  of  a  bishop's  jurisdiction.  In  his  answer  to  their 
address,  the  prelate  spoke  as  one  whose  dread  of  reform 
was  blended  with  a  secret  sense  of  its  necessity.  The 
unquiet  spirit  of  change  is  regarded  even  by  the  most 
enlightened  and  spiritual  minds  with  fear.  It  comes, 
under  all  circumstances,  in  a  questionable  shape ;  and 
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th<H]gh  it  may,  in  a  vast  variety  of  instances,  be  in* 
juriooa  to  truth,  religion  and  humanity  to  resist  it,  it 
can  never  be  unfair  to  examine  its  approaches^-  and 
may,  in  several  cases,  be  both  wise  and  honest  re« 
solutely  to  oppose  it.  The  Bishop  of  Constance,  there-* 
&re,  ooald  not  be  complained  of,  because  he  spoke  in 
jningled  sorrow  and  anxiety  respecting  what  he  heard 
of  the  agitated  state  of  his  diocese.  But  he  went  fur-^ 
ther ;  and  looking  at  the  objects  which  had  remained 
stationary  for  centuries,  he  too  readily  concluded  that 
the  shaking  of  the  dusty  iuriiiturc  oi  the  temple  would 
be  the  overturniug  of  the  edifice  itself ;  or  that  the 
clearing  away  of  the  under-grass,  which  only  nourished 
.  venomous  animaU,  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  soil. 
•  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland, 
that  it  was  carried  to  maturity  by  almost  the  first  efforts 
of  its  projectors.  This  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by 
what  is  known  of  Zuingle's  long  previous  study  of  the 
main  points  in  dispute.  When  he  began  his  career  at 
Zurich,  his  mind  was  already  settled  on  most  of  the 
doctrines  which  formed  his  system.  Unlike  Luther,  he 
was  urged,  rather  by  his  own  thoughts  than  by  circum- 
stances, into  the  work  which  he  undertook ;  and  the 
proceedings  which  depend  more  upon  die  movements 
of  the  mind,  than  on  the  progress  of  events,  will,  in  all 
ordinary  cases,  be  brought  to  a  far  more  rapid  conclu- 
sion. In  answer  to  the  objections  alleged  by  the 
Bishop  of  Constance  and  his  other  opponents,  whose 
numbers  multiplied  in  proportion  to  his  success,  he 
drew  up  a  series  of  articles,  embodying  all  the  leading 
features  of  his  doctrine.*  Tlie  first  of  these  states,  that 
whosoever  affirms  thai  the  gospel  is  nothing,  except 
as  approved  by  the  Church,  errs,  and  blasphemes  God.'' 
Having  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  his  profession 
on  the  simple  Word  of  God,  he  proceeds  to  the  exhibi* 
tion  of  the  several  tenets  which  seemed  to  be  imme* 
diately  derivable  from  this  first  grand  principle  of 
evangelical  religion.  The  sum  of  the  gospel,"  says 
he,  ^*is,  that  Christ  hath  made  known  to  us  the  will  of 
his  heavenly  Father,  and  by  his  righteousness  redeemed 

*  Godee,  Monmnent.  Antiqait.  1. 1.,  n.  xzii.,  p.  SSS1» 
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US  from  death,  and  reconciled  us  to  God.  That  Christ, 
therefore,  is  the  only  way  to  salvation,  and  that  whoso- 
ever seeks  or  points  out  any  other  entrance  is  a  thief 
and  a  robber ;  while  he  who  represents  any  other  doc- 
trine as  superior  or  equal  to  those .  of  the  gospel,  errs, 
nor  understands  what  the  gospel  means."  Again: 
"  Christ  is  the  Lord  and  guide  of  all  the  human  race, 
promised  and  appointed  by  God  :  so  that  He  is  himself 
the  salvation  and  bead  of  all  that  believe ;  who  are  bis 
body,  and  without  bim  are  dead,  and  can  do  nothing ; 
whence  it  follows  that  all  who  live  in  that  bead  are 
members  and  sons  of  God.  And  this  is  the  Chuicb,  or 
communion  of  saints,  the  spouse  of  Christ,  tbe  Church 
catholic."  Pursuing  this  definition  of  the  Church,  he  . 
says,  "As  the  members  of  the  body  without  the  govern- 
ment of  the  head  can  avail  nothing,  so  is  it  also  in  the 
body  of  Christ.  When  the  members  without  the  head 
do  any  thing,  as  when  they  tear  and  destroy  each  other, 
the  man  is  insane.  So  when  the  members  of  Christ 
without  Christ  attempt  somewdiat,  thcv  are  mad,  and 
burden  and  destroy  themselves  by  their  imprudent  laws. 
Hence  we  collect,  that  those  ecclesiastical  laws  and  tra- 
ditions, as  they  are  called,  whereby  churchmen  defend 
their  pomps,  their  riches,  honours,  titles  and  institutions, 
are  the  very  cause  of  madness,  for  they  agree  not  with 
the  head,  that  is,  with  Christ.  When  they  rave,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  for  tbe  head  whom,  by  tbe  grace  of  God, 
all  tbe  pious  most  strenuously  ^deavour  to  exalt,  bat 
because  they  are  not  permitted  freely  to  pursue  their 
mad  endeavours." 

From  this  statement  of  his  views  respecting  the  true 
Church,  he  proceeds  to  show  how  it  is  nourished  and 
edified.  "  When  men  hearken  to  the  Word  of  God," 
says  he,  "they  become  acquainted  with  hib  pure  and 
genuine  will ;  and  are,  in  due  time,  drawn  towards  him 
by  the  Spirit,  and  at  length,  as  it  were,  transformed 
into  his  likeness.  Let  all  Cliristians,  therefore,  attend 
especially  to  this,  that  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  every 
where  preached  fully  and  sincerely.  He  who  believes 
tbe  gospel  shall  be  safe,  he  who  believes  not  shall  be 
condemned ;  for  all  truth  shines  forth  in  the  gospel, 
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and  in  the  gospel  are  we  taught  that  the  doctrines  and 
traditions  of  men  profit  not  for  salvation." 

The  next  subject  spoken  of  is  the  priesthood  of  Christ 
**'  Christ  only, '  it  is  said,  "  is  the  eternal,  and  great 
High  Priest.  They,  therefore,  who  set  themselves  out 
as  high  priests  are  enemies  to  the  power ,and  glory  of 
Christ,  and  reject  him.  Christ,  who  offered  up  himself 
once  upon  the  cross,  is  the  sacrifice  and  victim,  an  ever- 
lasting atonement  for  the  sins  of  all  the  faithful.  Hence 
we  conclude  that  the  mass  is  not  a  sacrifice,  but  a 
coiiimtiiiiuiaLion  of  the  sacrifice  once  offered  upon  the 
cross,  and  the  seal,  as  it  were,  of  our  redemption  ex- 
hibited through  Christ.  He  is  our  only  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  us.  God  grants  us  all  things  through 
Christ,  and  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Therefore,  there  is 
no  need  of  any  other  intercessor.  He,  too,  is  our  righte- 
ousness ;  and  hence  it  follows  that  our  works  are  good 
in  just  so  far  as  they  are  Christ's ;  in  so  far  as  they  are 
ours,  they  are  not  really  good/' 

Tliese  articles  are  followed  by  others  alluding  to  the 
duties  of  Christians.  "  When  Christ  contemns  the 
things  of  this  world,  and  its  pride,  he  teaches  that  those 
who,  bearii^  his  name,  devote  themselves  to  the  pursuit 
cf  riches,  a&ct  him  with  great  iniamy,  since  they  make 
him  appear  as  the  patron  of  their  cupidity  and  luzuiy. 
No  Christian,  on  the  oth»  hand,  is  bound  to  those 
works  which  Christ  has  not  commanded,  or  by  rules 
respecting  what  meat  he  may  eat,  or  at  what  time  he 
should  eat  it*  Time  and  place  are  in  man's  power, 
not  man  in  theirs.    They,  therefore,  who  put  time  and 

♦  The  coTKlusion  to  this  article  is  calctilated  to  pmvolcn  n  '^milo.  "  Con- 
lequitur  erao,  iiUras  gtMS  pro  aueo  et  buturo  dant  pQutiiicii,  Koiiiari;is  esse 
impostoms.  This  aUnsion  is  escplained  by  a  passage  from  one  ut  tiie 
leiiers  of  PomeFBinu.  Ubi  nunc  sunt  liters  illse  papales,  quas  butyricad 
vocant?  Quibus  pio  pccunin  pormittimt  h?prcsin.  id  est,  edere  bftttynim  in 
quadrageslma.  In  ilhs  Uteris  scribunt  se  pennittere  butvniin  de  utriuBquc 
medid  ooiunlio.  Alteram  medicmn  corporis^  alteram  ammarum  appellant. 
Venim  mendax  appellatio  est,  c^uod  mediens  animaram  dicitur,  qui  per 
proliibitionem  ciboram  aut  permissionem  curet,  non  per  verbuni  Dei.  £t 
fere  fit,  ut  isti  personati  aiiimarum  medici,  occisis  ammalibus,  etiam  occi- 
dmit  corpora,  dnm  efficiont,  ut  boa!  medid  covporam,  qui  snadeiit  ati 
salutaribiLS  cibis,  non  audiantur.  Hinc  C'arthusianum  s^^tantem  piinil 
morivolunt,  antef|ii;nn  pcrrTiittant  edere  camcs^  licet  etiam  omncs  medici 
corporum  hoc  suadcant.'  Citutu  a  Kappio  in  Collect.  Script,  ad  Negot.  In- 
dalgeBtias.  Qeidea.  Monoment.  Antiq.,  1. 1.,  p.  224.  . 
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place  ill  bondage  defraud  tlie  pious  of  their  Christiau 
liberty."    The  marriage  of  the  clergy  is  contended  for 
in  a  eimilar  manner ;  and  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
Roman  Church  are  directly  assailed  by  the  remark, 
that,  the  property  which  has  been  unjustly  taken  from 
its  rightful  ppssessors  ought  not  to  be  given  to  churches^ 
monasteries,  monks  or  priests,  but  to  the  poor,  sup^ 
posing  that  it  cannot  be  restored  to  those  who  have  a 
lawful  claim  to  the  inheritance.   The  power,  moreover, 
which  the  Pope  and  the  bishops,  and  others  who  are 
called  spiritual,  arrogate  to  themselves,  and  with  whieh 
they  feed  their  pride,"  has  no  foundation,  it  is  said,  in 
Scripture,  or  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ.    Zuingle  next 
refers  to  the  authority  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  dan- 
gerous inroads  which  had  been  made  upon  its  inde- 
pendence by  the  interference  of  ecclesiastics.  This 
formed  an  important  point  in  the  general  controversy, 
and  one  which  demands  careful  consideration  on  the 
part  of  those  wlio  would  obtain  just  and  clear  notions 
of  the  events  of  the  poiiud.    History  aftbrds  abundant 
proof  of  tlie  evils  which  must  attend  any  collision  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  State,  under  whatever  form 
they  may  exist.    The  reason  of  this  is  evident.  While 
the  State  defends  the  long-recognized  distinctions  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  and  introduces  for  its  par- 
ticular support,  in  certain  exigencies,  nothing  but  what 
a  fair  view  of  the  nature  of  civilization  and  society  will 
allow,  it  has  a  right  to  demand  the  obedience  of  all  who 
live  under  its  protection,  or  enjoy  the  general  ben^ts 
of  its  influence.   Now,  when  churches  or  churchmen 
pretend  to  an  exemption  from  the  operation  of  such 
a  rule,  the  very  laws  not  merely  of  society,  but  of  sound 
sense  and  simple  right  reason,  arc  contradicted  ;  for  the 
highest  possible  spiritual  authority,  much  more  any 
conceivable  degree  of  ecclesiastical  power,  is  given  to 
men  for  no  other  purpose  than  this,  the  promotion  of 
general  good;  and  it  would  require  more  subtlety,  more 
wit  and  logic  than  was  ever  possessed  bv  man  to  show, 
that  the  right  principles  of  social  govern ment  caiu  ever  he 
in  opposition  to  the  legitimate  determinations  of  eccle- 
siastical rule*   Whenever  the  latter  requires  a  sacrifice 
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OH  the  part  of  the  former,  it  is  bound  to  prove  that  there 
has  been  flome  violation  of  the  universal  law  of  right,  of 
holiness,  or  charity.  If  it  cannot  show  this,  but  still  in* 
sists  upon  a  contradiction  to  the  social  rule,  or  an  exemp- 
tion from  its  applications^  then  the  guilt  of  selfishness,  is 
incurred  to  an  extent  which  would  ahnost  set  aside  every 
motive  to  obedience.  In  the  use  of  argument,  there* 
fore,  appealing  strongly  to  the  good  sense  of  mankind, 
the  reformers  could  have  found  no  better  than  that 
which  insisted  on  universal  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
state,  which  set  aside  exceptions,  and  made  justice  and 
right  reason  the  rule  whereby  to  determine  the  manner 
in  which  every  individual,  whatsoever  his  rank  or  pro- 
fession, should  conduct  liimself  towards  his  fellow  men. 
Supposing,  indeed,  that  they  had  even  entertained  no 
higher  wish  than  that  of  securing  the  success  of  their 
party,  it  was  a  proof  of  eminent  sagacity  to  take  up  this 
tine  of  reasoning ;  and  should  any  one,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  disposed  to  question  the  value  of  the  Reforma- 
tion as  to  nobler  objects^  he  would  still  probably  find 
himself  constrained  to  own  that  that  change  was  of  no 
slight  use  to  the  world  which  placed  law  and  justice 
again  on  their  throne,  and  silenced  the  proud  declaimer 
who  had  ventured  to  strip  them  of  their  majesty. 

According  to  these  principles,  **  the  public  ma<ris- 
tracy,"  says  Zuino^le,  "  is  establislicd  by  the  word  aud 
actions  of  Christ.  Ail  Christians,  therefore,  should  obey 
the  magistrate  in  whatever  he  commands,  that  is  not 
contrary  to  the  Word  of  God."  This  article  is  followed 
by  others,  wliich  in  a  state  not  constituted  like  that  of 
Zurich,  or  its  con  jl  (l<  rate  cantons,  might  have  created 
more  jealousy  in  the  government  than  was  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  favourable  impressions  left  by  the 
former  statement.  It  is  not,  indeed,  quite  easy  to  dis* 
cover  the  necessity  which  induced  this  preacher  of  the 
gospel  to  touch  upon  topics  that  had  so  little  to  do  with 
his  subject,  and  from  which  his  most  venerated  fore- 
runners had  BO  studiously  refrained.  When  the 
magistratesi"  said  be,  ha^e  acted  perfidiously,  and 
contrary  to  the  rule  of  Christ,  they  may  with  God's 
will  be  deposed/*   He  might,  it  is  possible,  have  chiefly 
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in  his  eye,  when  he  penned  this  passage,  the  officers  of 
his  own  little  republic,  whose  actions  might  easily  be 
submitted  to  inquiry,  and  their  errors  punished  with 
summary  justice,  at  the  most  trifling  expense  of  tran* 
quillity.  But,  expressed  as  it  is,  tne  rulers  of  other 
countries  could  hardly  fail  to  suspect  that  a  measure  wad 
about  to  be  introduced  which  would  shake  many  thrones. 
While  they  would  not  venture  to  contradict  the  fuiula- 
mental  truth  of  the  position,  they  could  reasonably 
suggest  their  fears  that  the  people  might  take  upon 
themselves  to  (.U't<  nnine  th«'  fate  of  dynasties  as  speedily 
as  that  of  parish  priests,  and  so  load  the  way  to  univ'ersal 
confusion.  But  Zuingle's  sentiments  on  the  subject 
were  more  clearly  expressed  in  otlier  parts  of  his  writ- 
ings;  and  his  love  of  order,  as  established  by  the  precepts 
of  the  gospel,  was,  to  those  who  knew  him,  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  his  conduct  in  matters  of  civil  policy. 
^*  That  government,"  said  he,  is  the  best  and  safest 
which  springs  from  God,  and  is  conducted  according  to 
His  laws ;  and  that  is  the  worst  and  the  weakest,  which 
obeys  only  the  will  of  man/^  This  proposition  he  has 
carefully  unfolded,  and  the  experience  of  the  world  has 
added  many  an  ample  proof  of  its  truth  and  value.** 

In  the  following  articles,  the  atonement  of  Christ  is 
described  as  the  only  satisfaction  for  sin,  and  he  who 
ascribes  the  power  of  remission  to  any  creature  wliat- 
soever  is  said  to  be  guilty  of  idolatry,  and  of  depriving 
God  of  his  glory.  This  sets  aside  the  efficacy  of  confes- 
sion, except  for  the  purposes  of  consultation ;  and  works 
of  satisfaction,  imposed  by  the  priest,  saving  excom- 
munication, are  spoken  of  as  of  human  tradition,  and 
invented  only  to  create  terror,  ile  wlio  denies  remis- 
sion in  the  case  of  any  one  sin,  to  the  tmly  penitent,  is 
said  to  belong  neither  to  Grod,  nor  St,  Peter,  but  to  the 
devil ;  while  they  "  who  remit  some  sins  only,  and  that 
for  money,**  are  described  as  "  the  associates  of  Simon 
and  Balaam,  and  true  ambassadors  of  Satan."  Purgatory 
is  altogether  denied,  and  the  dead,  it  is  said,  are  amena- 
ble only  to  the  judgment  of  God.  The  obscurity,  it  is 
added,  which  pervades  subjects  of  this  kind,  ought  to 

*  De  Vera  et  Fabm  Religioiie,  p.  n7& 
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rcinder  us  proportionably  unwilling  to  attempt  their 
investigation.    Yet  "  if,"  says  the  writer,  "  any  one, 

solicitons  for  the  dead,  implores  grace  for  them  before 
God,  I  condemn  him  not :  but  to  define  the  time  of  their 
punishment^  and  to  lie  for  gain,  this  is  not  to  act 
humanely,  but  diabolically."  In  respect  to  the  ministers 
of  the  Church,  it  is  said,  "  Scripture  recognizes  no  other 
kind  of  presbyters,  or  priests,  but  those  who  declare  the 
Word  of  God.  But  to  those  who  thus  preach  his  gospel, 
Scripture  commands  that  a  proper  support  sliould  be 
rendered.'*  With  regard  to  the  niaimer  in  which  the 
ministers  of  the  forsaken  community  were  to  be  treated, 
it  is  said,  that  no  harm  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  those 
who  acknowledged  their  errors,  but  that  they  siioiild  be 
aik)^^  ed  to  de[)art  in  peace,  aud  that  then  a  division  of 
the  vacant  revenues  should  take  place,  according  to  the 
strict  rule  of  Christian  charity.  In  respect  to  those  who 
refused  to  forsake  their  old  opinions,  they  too,  it  is  said, 
ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  violence,  except  in  cases  of 
open  and  flagrant  vice,  but  should  be  left  to  God.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  summary,  the  writer  exhorts  the 
heads  of  the  Church  to  humble  themselves,  and  to  take 
up  the  cross  of  Christ,  not  the  bag,  lest  the  destruction 
foretold  should  speedily  involve  them  in  ruin,  **  And  if,'' 
he  adds,  it  would  please  any  one  to  dispute  with  me  on 
the  subject  of  tithes,  or  unbaptized  in&nts,  or  conimna- 
tion,  I  shall  not  refuse  to  meet  him." 

Such  was  liic  ground-work  of  the  system  of  doctrine, 
soon  to  be  received  by  the  reformed  Church  of  Switzer- 
land. Much  yet  remained  to  be  doue;  and  though 
Zuiugie  had  made  a  far  more  rapid  advance  than  Luther 
at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  it  is  plain  that  he 
did  not  view  every  part  of  his  system  with  the  same 
degree  of  confidence.  The  statement  of  opinions  as  de- 
livered for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  or  of  controversy 
will  generally  ditif'er,  in  some  respects,  according  to  the 
object  designed.  To  provide  arguments  against  an  ad* 
versary  would  be  of  little  use,  unless  great  caution  were 
employed  to  let  nothing  escape  by  way  of  gratuitous 
confession.  This  the  accomplished  polemics  of  the  age. 
of  the  Reformation  were  fully  prepared  to  understand.  It 
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is  well  for  us,  therefore,  that  w  e  possess  u  record  of  their 
doctrines,  consisting  of  many  chapters,  penned  under 
various  circumstances,  and  in  different  moods  of  feeling . 

A  meeting,  at  which  near  six  hundred  persons  were 
present,  was  assembled  to  discuss  the  opinions  thus  pro- 
pounded by  Zuingle.*    Xhe  Bishop  of  Constance  sent 
as  his  representative  John  Faber  ;  and  some  good  seems 
to  have  been  looked  for  from  the  skilful  arguments  of 
this  learned  man.    But  it  was  soon  found  impossible  to 
bring  the  disputants  sufficiently  near  each  other  to  allow 
of  any  important  result .  Z  uingle  insisted,  with  unchang- 
ing firmness,  that  the  Scriptures  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  the  sole  authority  in  relieious  controversy;  while 
Faber  as  earnestly  contended  for  the  authorit  v  of  tradi-^ 
tion»  Whatever  could  be  said,  in  this  want  of  an^  com- 
mon and  recognized  superior,  whose  judgment  might  be 
final,  would  be  exposed,  in  every  instance,  to  the  caprice 
of  the  opponent ;  and  leaving  it  to  be  tried  by  a  test 
not  properly  owned  by  the  author  of  the  argument,  it 
could  rarely  convince  the  party  against  whom  it  was 
levelled,    ft  was  as  if  two  chemists  were  quarrelling 
respecting  the  nature  of  a  body  exposed  to  analysis,  and 
each  taking  his  own  test,  didereut  in  character  from  that 
employed  by  his  adversary,  sliould  refuse  to  let  the 
substance  be  tried  by  one  common  standard.    A  second 
meeting  of  a  similar  kind  was  held  in  the  autumn  of 
1623*    It  was  more  numerously  attended  than  the 
former ;  and,  from  the  absence  of  any  great  ecclesiastical 
authority,  seemed  still  better  calculated  to  urge  forward 
with  boldness  the  great  movementof  reform.  Theworship 
of  images  was  now  distinctly  stated  to  be  contrary  to  the 
Word  of  God;  and  the  mass  was  said  to  be  no  sacrifice, 
but  simply  a  {"east  instituted  by  the  Lord,  commemora* 
tive,  that  is^  of  his  saving  and  only  offering.   The  use 
of  an  unknown  tongue,  l£e  introduction  of  unleavened 
bread,  the  demand  of  money  for  the  performance  of  the 
service,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  observances  brought  in  by 
the  long  prevalence  of  daring  superstition,  were  sacri- 
ficed at  one  blow  by  the  decisions  of  this  meeting, 
Zuingle  found  himself  supported  by  the  senate.  The 
^  Ruchat^  Hist,  de  la  Kefonu.,  i.  i.  Ut.  u.  p.  1^8. 
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Romish'  clergy  heard,  with  astoniBhment  and  despair,  the 
prohibition  of  those  rites  which  had^  for  so  many  ages, 
nwdved  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  made  them  obedient 
to  the  slightest  whisper  of  their  will.  Relics  and  holy- 
water,  and  the  mysterious  perfume  of  the  incense,  lost 
their  vahie  in  an  instant;  and  the  converting  grace  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit  was  alone  spoken  oi,  by  those  who 
demonstrated  rightly  their  knowledge  and  their  faitb, 
as  worthy  of  the  anxious  prayers  of  penitent  sinners. 

Great  care  appear^  to  have  been  taken  to  afford  the 
oppos!t(-  P^^^^y  the  means  of  defending  its  cause  by  fair 
and  open  reasoning.  Every  effort  was  employed  to 
persusule,  or  provoke,  its  advocates  to  the  exhibition  of 
their  views,  and  the  arguments  by  wtkh  they  conceived 
them  to  be  supported.  That  the  meeting  was  one  cal* 
cnlated  only  to  excite  popular  clamour,  could  not  be 
honestly  contended ;  for  the  best  scholars  of  the  ^e, 
men  of  talents  and  piety,  equal  to  any  in  the  countrv, 
were  interested  and  engaged  in  the  diqnite ;  nor  would 
the  Roman  Conrt  have  hesitated,  for  an  instant,  to  ac- 
knowledge their  ability  and  worth,  had  they  appeared 
as  its  own  champicms. 

The  Catholic  party  in  Znrich  was  led  by  Conrad  Hoff- 
man, one  of  the  canons  of  the  cathedral.  By  its  late 
decrees  the  senate  had  roused  the  clergy,  who  rejected 
reform,  to  a  sense  of  their  immediate  danger.  Their 
frequent  remonstrances  induced  the  magistrates  to  join 
with  Zuingle  in  inviting  them  to  public  conferences. 
This  course  atibrded  the  best  proof  of  ini])artiality  that 
could  have  been  looked  for  from  a  public  body.  Its 
first  determinations  were  founded  on  plain  statements 
of  facts ;  and  when  these  were  disputed,  it  did  all  in  its 
power  to  bring  the  opposing  parties  together,  before  the 
tribunal  of  their  fellow-citizens.  In  other  cantons,  mea- 
sures were  taken  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  a  reforming 
spirit  by  the  most  rigid  prohibitions.  A  meeting  was 
held  at  Lncem,  in  which  it  was  decreed,  that  nothing 
should  be  changed  in  the  Church,  whether  it  pertained 
to  doctrine  or  to  practice.*  This  could  not  be  com* 
plained  o(  ^opposing  that  the  authority  which  uttered 

*  Gerdes.,  1. 1.,  p.  290. 
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the  decree  was  recognized  aa  f&ii  and  legitimate.  •  But 
surely  nothing  could  show  greater  ignorance  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  age,  or  less  regard  for  the  common  rights 
of  human  reason,  than  the  accompanying  command, 
which  ordered  that  in  no  social  meetings,  or  placea  of 
public  resort,  any  mention  should  be  made  of  Luther, 
or  of  that  wliicli  he  had  taught.  The  impropriety  of 
those  loose  discussions  respecting  religion,  in  which  un- 
informed minds  will  often  indulge,  must  be  apparent  to 
all :  but  experience  plainly  teaches,  tliat  no  worse  plan 
can  be  pursued  than  that  of  att(  iiijitiiig  to  silence  them 
by  authority;  and  the  moment  the  question  is  put,  as  to 
when  and  where  one  set  of  men  may  properly  prohibit 
another  from  uttering  their  thoughts,  a  host  of  difficulties 
arise  with  which  none  indeed  but  a  pretender  to  omuipo- 
tence  and  infallibility  would  venture  to  contend. 

As  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  proceedings  at 
Zurich  was  now  becoming  general,  the  other  cantons 
united  in  sending  a  formal  remonstrance  to  that  portion 
of  the  confederacy.  ^  It  was  with  grief,"  said  their  depu- 
ties, that  they  had  seen  the  tranquillity,  so  long  exist- 
ing, disturbed  by  novel  opinions.  No  dispute  on  mattexs 
of  religion  was  known  in  former  times,  but  at  present  the 
seeds  St  discord  were  plenteously  scattered  through  every 
province  of  both  Church  and  State."  **  The  danger," 
it  was  added,  "to  be  apprehended  from  these  things 
ought  to  have  been  earlier  met  by  vigorous  measures; 
and  those  entrusted  with  the  management  of  affairs 
should  have  followed  the  example  of  their  ancestors,  and 
avenged  the  name,  and  the  glory,  of  the  Almighty  God, 
and  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  saints;  and,  if  necessary, 
should  have  sacrihced  in  this  holy  cause,  not  only  their 
possessions,  but  their  blood  and  their  lives.  There  was 
now  no  time  for  delay:  every  thing,  even  their  souls, 
were  in  jeopardy.  The  evils  to  be  apprehended  from 
indulgence  were  visible  in  the  consequences  of  Luther  s 
heresy.  No  power  was  now  sufficient  to  repress  the 
fanaticism  of  the  multitude,  the  audacity  of  which,  in- 
creasing every  day,  threatened  to  overwhelm  in  rebel- 
lion every  vestige  of  rightful  authority."* 

*  Sleidan.  Hist  de  h  ftefbim.,  1. liv.  iv.,  p.  153. 
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The  heavy  responsibility  attending  these  commotions 

was  thrown  entirely  upon  Zningle  and  Leo  Juda.    "  It 

was  they/'  said  the  deputies,  "who  had  so  taught,  and 
unfolded  the  Word  of  God,  the  proper  fruits  of  which 
are  peace  and  concord,  that  it  now  only  opened  the  way 
to  every  kind  of  trouble  and  dissension.  True  it  was,  they 
did  not  know  what  were  the  precise  doctrines  of  these 
innovator,  but  enouprh  of  their  nature  miglit  \)v  learnt 
from  the  confusion  Nvhich  atti  ndt  d  their  publication. 
There  was  no  longer  any  distinction  of  meats,  or  days. 
Priests,  and  monks,  and  nuns  boldly  violated  their  vows ; 
the  services  of  the  Church  were  interrupted,  or  discon- 
tinued ;  the  voice  of  prayer  had  ceased  to  he  heard ;  the 
mmisters  of  religion  were  treated  with  contempt,  and 
the  monasteries  had  been  destroyed  by  sacrilegious 
hands.  Nor  was  this  all.  Confession  of  sins,  and  all 
tiie  dnties  of  penitence^  were  falling  into  disuse.  There 
were  those  even  who  did  not  fear  to  approach  the  holy 
communion  without  any  previous  confession.  The 
mass  was  spoken  of  with  bom  licentiousness ;  the  virgin 
and  the  saints  were  insulted;  their  images  thrown  down, 
and  broken ;  the  sacraments  in  general  no  longer  com- 
manded respect;  and  such  was  the  height  to  which 
the  wickedness  of  some  had  lately  arisen,  that  the  host 
itself  was  scarcely  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  priest," 

Havino"  thus  summed  up  the  grievances  under  which 
the  members  of  the  Roman  Church  were  groaniuu^  in 
the  reformed  canton,  the  deputies  <idded,  "We  cannot 
but  deplore  a  state  of  things  so  injurious  to  religion. 
It  would  be  unholy  to  tolerate  it  any  loi^zer ;  and  we 
have  yielded,  therefore,  to  the  persuasions  of  many  eccle- 
siastical associates,  and  solemnly  entreat  our  confederates 
to  desist  irom  their  enterprbe,  and  to  abide  by  the  reli* 
gion  of  their  ancestors.  If  they  complain  of  injuries 
arising  from  oppressive  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Pope^ 
and  his  creatures,  that  is  to  say,  cardinals,  bishops,  and 
other  ecclesiastics,  we  shall  readily  unite  with  them  to 
correct  such  grievances,  and  are  ready  to  show  our  sin- 
cerity,  by  entering  on  the  early  discussion  of  their 
origin  and  means  of  cure.*' 

To  tiiis  remonstrance  the  senate  of  Zurich  replied, 

c  2 
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that  five  years  had  already  passer!  away  sinoe  the  first 
preaching  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Refonnation*  That 
when  originally  proposed,  they  had  worn  the  appearance 
of  novelty,  bnt  after  being  carefully  considered,  were  found 
to  embody  the  pure  sense  of  the  gospel,  the  value,  that 
is,  of  Christ's  atoning  blood ;  his  continual  intercesrion 
for  sinners,  and  other  corresponding  principles,  which 
they  could  not  but  rejoice  to  receive,  and  promulge  with 
all  the  ardour  of  their  souls.  They  acknowledged  the 
unity  of  mind  and  doctrine  which  existed  among  the 
apostles,  and  their  followers;  and  they  trusted  that  a 
union,  equally  strict,  would  be  seen  to  exist  among  those 
who  rejected  human  traditiuus  for  the  simple  Word  of 
God.  If  Luther,  or  any  one  else,  taught  that  Scripture 
was  the  only  rule  of  faith,  he  did  well;  but  it  was  not 
by  the  name  of  this,  or  that  man,  that  such  a  doctrine 
should  be  sealed,  seeing  that  to  attribute  it  to  any  indi* 
vidual  might  render  it  odious,  and  thereby  lead  to  the 
dishonouring  of  its  heavenly  Author. 

In  referring  to  other  parts  of  the  remonstrance,  they 
remarked,  that  though  they  ascribed  divine  worship  to 
Jesus  Christ  alone,  mey  did  not  thereby  dishonour  the 
Virgin  Mary  or  the  saints,  who,  in  their  life  upon  earth, 
did  equally  look  to  Christ  as  the  sole  author  of  sal- 
▼ation :  that  so  much  light  had  lately  been  poured  into 
the  minds  of  men,  that  the  greater  portion  of  their 
fellow-citizens  were  reading  the  Bible  for  themselves, 
and  had  thus  rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  the 
ministers  of  the  Church  to  pervert  the  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  oblige  the  laity  to  receive  their  false  interpre- 
tations :  that  the  name  of  sect  could  not,  with  justice, 
be  given  to  the  faithful  readers  of  Scripture;  but  be- 
longed rather  to  those  w  ho  used  the  Word  of  God  only 
to  establish  their  own  selfish  views:  that  terrors  had 
been  imputed  to  them  without  proof:  that  they  had 
invited  the  Bishop  of  Constance  and  other  prelates,  and 
some  universities,  to  examine  the  subject  with  them,  but 
had  not  been  able  to  gain  their  attention :  that  the  at- 
tempt of  the  bishops  to  prevent  the  discussion  of  these 
things,  in  the  presence  of  the  laity,  was  unreasonable 
and  useless ;  and  that  instead  of  referring  continually 
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to  the  fethers  and  the  council  they  were  more  anxious 
to  hear  what  was  the  will  of  Christ 

The  charge  of  creating  disturbances  having  been  cast 
upon  the  reformers  of  Zurich,  it  was  answered,  that  they 

were  not  the  authors  of  the  confusion,  and  that  the 
accusation  ought  to  be  fixed  on  those  who  had  given 
birth  to  corruptions,  which  could  not  be  allowed  to  exist 
if  any  zeal  remained  for  the  honour  of  God,  or  the  salva- 
tion of  men's  sonls.  "  If,"  it  was  added,  **  a  purer  faith 
be  established, — if  it  be  no  longer  so  anxiously  asked. 
What  is  the  will  of  man  ?  but.  What  is  the  will  of  God  ? 
avarice,  pomp  and  luxury  will  soon  lose  ground,  and 
means  will  speedily  be  discovered  for  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  concord.  We  are  inundated  with  vices  un- 
known to  our  ancestors,  and  these  our  reformed  minis- 
ters never  fail  to  rebuke,  but  labour  incessantly  to  brine 
men's  minds  to  a  due  sense  of  the  majesty  of  Grod*  If 
it  be  only  the  smaller  portion  of  those  who  hear  that 
bring  forth  good  fruit,  the  fault  is  not  in  the  seed  sown, 
but  in  the  soil  upon  which  it  &lls.  But,  at  leasts  there 
no  longer  reigns  in  our  canton  that  luxury  and  intem- 
perance so  prevalent  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country ;  * 
and  our  people  are  daily  becoming  less  willing  to  enrol 
themselves  as  mercenaries  in  the  armies  of  foreign 
princes/*  The  accusation  respecting  the  use  of  particu- 
lar meats  was  not  founded,  they  added,  on  any  command 
of  Jesus  Christ,  but  they  had  made  a  law  calculated  to 
prevent  either  rashness  or  scandal.  As  to  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy,  it  was  deiended  as  fully  consistent  with  the 
Word  of  God  ;  and  on  the  delicate  point  of  confiscating 
church  property,  they  stated,  that  the  colleges  of  the 

•  Melancholy  proots  had  already  been  given  of  the  licentiousness  of  man- 
nere  which  prevailed  among  thoae  who  ouglit  to  have  been  the  fint  to  ehedc 

its  appearance.  Thus,  on  the  lat  of  August  1477,  the  people  of  Bern  pne- 
sentea  an  addres'?  to  the  Bisliop  ©f  Lausanne^  in  which  they  said,  Nous 
voyons  clairement  i^ue  le  clerge  de  nos  pais  est  extremement  debauch^  et 
adonne  i  fimpuret^,  et  qu'il  I'exerce  tout  onvcsrteaient,  aana  en  avoir  honte* 
llasont  concMiltinaires.  Ik  rodent  do  unit  autourdes  maisons  de  dt'hnnche, 
at  ils  osent  Ic  faire  avec  tant  d'imnudence,  qu'il  n'y  a  ni  honneur,  ni  con- 
Bcience,  ni  crainte  de  Dieu  on  des  nommcs,  qui  les  retienne ;  ce  qui  nous 
affile  axtrtonement.  Noa  ancetres  ont  souvent  fitit  dcs  ordonnanees  de 
police,  pour  arretcr  le  cours  de  ces  d^sordrcs,  pai-tiiulicrcnK-Tit  quand  ils 
voyoient  que  Ics  tribunaux  cccksiastiques  6toieut  i-eluchc  s  a  cet  ^gai'd* 
Rudiat.  aSsL  de  la  Refonu.  de  la  SuSflae*  DiBcoms  Frdim.,  t.  i.,  p.  xxx* 
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oanons  bad  been  originaUy  formed  for  the  use  of  poor 
peT80fQ8y  while,  at  present,  their  revenues  were»  almost 
without  exception,  in  the  hands  of^the  rich,  one  man 
iSrequently  holding  benefices  which  served  fomerly  for 
the  support  of  many.  It  had  appeared  to  be  an  act  of 
equal  justice  and  expediency,  tnerefore,  to  propose  a 
different  arrangement  respecting  the  dispensation  of 
diese  revenues,  but  with  this  caution,  that  none  the 
present  possessors  should  be  disturbed  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  rights. 

As  great  complaints  had  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
removal  of  some  of  tiie  ornaments  of  the  cLurches,  and 
the  alteration  in  the  services,  the  senators  of  Zurich 
replied,  that  the  decorations  of  the  clun  c  h  pertained  not 
essentially  to  the  worship  of  God,  ^^  ht  reah^  charity  to 
the  poor  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  ser\  ice  which 
he  required  :  that  Jesus  Christ  had  commanded  the  rick 
young  man  to  give  his  jK)ssessions,  not  to  the  Church, 
but  to  the  poor.    In  the  same  spirit  it  was  observed,  that 
they  did  not  despise  the  order  of  priests,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, greatly  esteemed  those  who  performed  their  duty, 
and  taught  sound  doctrine :  that  as  to  the  rest,  they  did 
not  doubt  but  that  it  would  be  well  to  diminish  their 
.numbers  by  degrees,  and  employ  the  revenues,  now  ex- 
pended upon  such  unworthy  ministers,  in  a  more  useful 
manner :  that  they  feared  the  numerous  prayers,  and 
frequent  singing,  of  which  mention  had  been  made, 
were  little  pleasing  to  God,  since  these  services  were 
unintelligible  to  most  of  those  who  heard  them,  and 
were  performed  by  those  who  only  engaged  in  them 
for  hire :  that,  in  respect  to  confession,  as  commonly 
practised,  they  did  not  wish  to  determine  what  value 
ought  to  be  set  upon  it;  but  were  sure  of  this,  that  the 
confession  of  a  truly  penitent  heart,  burdened  with  the 
recollection  of  sin,  and  bringing  its  sorrows  to  the  cross 
of  Christ,  was  not  only  useful,  but  as  necessary  as 
useful :  that  tlie  ordinary  mode  of  satisfying  ibr  sins,  so 
profitable  to  those  who .  repeated  the  masses,  contained 
much  of  error  and  impiety,  and  that  true  penitence  and 
satisfaction  consisted  m  a  change  of  life. 
Turning  then  to  the  other  charges  brought  against 
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themi  they  observed,  that  the  monastic  orden  were  of 
human  inetHution,  and  not  of  God.    Th^  declared 
that  they  had  great  respect  for  the  sacraments  which 
bad  divine  authority  on  their  side,  and  that  they  would 
not  suffer  any  one  to  despise  them ;  but  that  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  them  to  follow  the  institution  of  God,  and 
not  to  change  the  Lord's  Supper  into  an  oblation,  or  a 
sacrifice.    Tu  this  it  was  added,  that  if  the  clergy  who 
had  complained  by  their  deputies,  could  prove  any 
fault  against  them,  or  that  they  taught  error,  they  would 
not  refuse  to  grant  them  satisfaction;  but  that  if  they 
could  not  establish  either  the  one  charge  or  the  other, 
they  ought  to  cease  from  their  calumnies,  and  perform 
their  duty  by  preaching  the  trutli  themselves.    It  was 
with  pleasure,  they  continued,  that  they  had  heard  of  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  thdr  opponents,  to  abolish  the 
habits  of  pillage  and  rapine  practised  by  the  papists^ 
and  their  tyrannous  exercise  of  power:  but  to  effect 
this,  there  could  be  no  means  so  likely  to  ensure  success 
as  the  reception  of  the  Word  of  God,  ungarbled  and  un- 
abridged :  that  while  their  laws  and  decrees  were  in  full 
vigour,  it  would  be  folly  to  expect  deliverance;  and 
that  the  preaching  of  pure  Scripture  doctrine  could 
alone  overthrow  £eir  usurped  authority:  that  they 
themselves  knew  how  great  was  the  power  of  tiie 
gospel  and  of  truth,  and  being  conscious  of  this,  and 
distrusting  their  own  strength,  they  had  recourse  to  the 
help  of  princes  :  that  if,  in  this  respect,  it  was  necessary 
to  employ  the  help  of  Scripture,  so  also  ought  they  to 
look  to  it  in  regard  to  all  other  things,  and  to  abolish  at 
once  whatever  might  be  offensive  in  the  sight  of  (  sod. 

In  conclusion,  they  declared,  that  as  deliberation  was 
required  to  determine  in  what  way  the  desired  changes 
might  be  most  readily  brought  about,  they  were  ready 
to  unite  with  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  to  contribute 
their  aid,  not  only  by  counsel  and  exertion,  but  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  ibrtimes:  that  this  being  the  case, 
tliey  entreated  them  to  receive,  with  a  friendly  spirit^ 
that  which  they  had  suggested,  and  to  take  it  into  their 
serious  consideration :  that,  for  themselves,  they  desired 
nothing  more  than  to  see  peace  maintained,  and  there- 

c  4 
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fore  promised  to  preserve  inviolate  the  laws  and  the 
treaties  of  the  confederation ;  but  that,  in  every  thing 
which  regarded  their  eternal  salvation,  they  could  not 
alter  their  present  course,  till  it  was  proved  to  be  erro- 
neous* They  entreated  their  opponents,  therefore,  with 
renewed  eamestness^that  if  they  believal  their  doctrine 
to  be  contrary  to  Scripture,  they  would  show  them  where 
it  was  wrongs  and  let  them  receive  their  answer  before 
the  end  of  May,  at  which  time  they  expected  replies 
also  from  the  bishops,  and  from  the  university  of  Basil.* 

The  Bishop  of  Constance  did  not  refuse  the  desired 
answer  to  the  representations  of  the  senate  of  Zurich. 
But  he  seems  to  have  been  unwilling*  to  grapple  with 
tlie  real  point  at  issue.  His  observations  referred  chietiy 
to  tlie  nature  of  the  worsliip  rendered  to  imap;es  ;  and  he 
conclinled  with  the  somewhat  bold  assiiniption,  that 
when  the  Scriptures  order  the  destruction  of  images,  they 
refer  only  to  those  employed  by  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and 
that,  therefore,  in  Christian  churches  they  cv^t  to  be 
retained.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  opinions  of  popes 
and  councils  are  chosen  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  the 
mass ;  and  Scripture  is  treated  as  if  its  testimony  were 
too  dubious  or  too  obscure  to  establish  that  which  the 
Church  requires  as  necessary  to  spiritual  life.  How 
little  the  melate's  answer  availed  with  the  senate  is 
apparent  irom  the  course  which  it  pursued.  Before 
sending  its  reply,  which  was  chiefly  characterized  by 
its  earnest  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  it  issued 
an  order  for  the  removal  of  images,  not  only  from  the 
churches  in  Zurich,  but  from  those  in  every  village  and 
hamlet  in  the  canton. 

But  while  the  senate,  by  this  decree,  manifested  in 
the  clearest  mauner  its  own  sense  of  evangelical  truth, 
it  proved  also,  by  the  method  it  employed  in  effecting 
its  purposes,  that  it  was  instigated  by  none  of  those 
fierce  or  turbulent  passions  which  so  commonly  supply 
the  motives  for  sudden  changes.  Zuingle  has  afforded 
us  the  means  of  judging  of  the  conduct  of  the  magis- 
trates on  this  occasion.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  intimate 

*  This  reply  to  the  deputies  was  given  March  21st  1524.  Sleidan,  1. 1.^ 
lir.  hr.y  p.  lo5. 
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friends,  he  says,  that  when  the  removal  of  images  had 
been  determined  on,  a  law  was  published,  prohibitinff 
any  private  individual  from  throwing  them  down,  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  they  had  besa  put  up  in  the  person's 
own  hou8e»  or  at  his  particular  charge.  By  this  order 
the  dangerous  effects  of  popular  were  suppressed, 
and  the  responsibility  oi  tne  proceeding  was  nxed  at 
once  u|K>n  the  parties  concerned.  There  was  an  honour- 
able feeling  in  the  senate  when  it  thus  stood  fortl), 
openly  and  fearlessly,  to  perform  the  service  of  relio-ion^ 
and  with  the  determination  to  leave  nothing  to  chance 
or  passion,  which  it  believed  ought  to  be  brought  about 
by  the  solemn  decree  of  authority. 

When  the  people  of  any  parisli  had  determined  to 
remove  the  images  from  their  churcli,  they  were  directed 
to  assemble,  attended  by  their  minister,  and  seriously 
state  their  opinions  and  wishes.  If  the  greater  number 
were  found  to  agree  respecting  the  expediency  of  the 
removal,  it  was  then  to  take  place,  but  according  to  a 
prescribed  order,  and  with  a  most  especial  regard  to 
the  preservation  of  tranquillity.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  greater  part  of  the  parishioners  should  dissent  from 
the  proposed  change,  further  time  was  to  be  allowed, 
and  the  images  were  to  be  left  till  the  people  should  be 
better  instructed  in  the  reasons  which  rendered  them 
so  obnoxious  to  men  of  learning  and  piety. ''^    In  the 

*  The  Roman-catholic  editor  of  Sleidan,  observes,  in  a  note,  1. 1.,  liv.  iv. 
p.  160,  on  thissubject,  If  theimages  were  an  occasion  of  superstition  andabuae' 
there  ought  to  have  been  nohesitation  as  to  the  propriety  of  destroyingthem ; 
although,  m  themselves,  they  were  not  positively  wrong.  The  good  orbad  use 
of  things  is  that  wliich  should  determine  pastoi-s  iu  retaining  or  roiTinvlng 
tbem,  and  if  there  is  more  reason  to  apprehend  abiiae  than  to  expec  t  cciiiica- 
tion,  they  ought  not  to  hesitate  about  their  supptession.  I  believe  that  on 
inquiry,  it  would  be  found,  that  no  great  dilference  of  rjiini  n  would  exist 
between  enlightened  Catholics  and  Protestants  on  this  subject ;  and  that  it 
ia  an  affair  of  prudence,  »ther  than  of  religion.  Perhaps,  the  most  reason- 
aHc  and  moderate  part  would  be  to  pennit,  for  the  ornament  of  churches, 
and  the  instruction  of  the  simple,  pictures  descriptive  of  actions,  and  histori- 
cal events,  but  to  suppress  images  and  statues  of  particular  saints^  to  prevent 
their  superstitious  worsliip  by  the  people,  who  often  addrcss  them  as  the 
mree  of  the  blesshic^^  which  they  ask."  The  author  of  tliis  continuation  has 
been  frequently  struck  in  entering  some  of  the  Protestant  churches  of  Ger- 
many^tofind  ^emveiyricblj ornamented  with  pamtings  of  the  kind  alluded 
to  by  the  learned  editor.  At  Wonns  the  principal  chuK  li  is  covered  with 
ornaments  of  this  nature  ;  and  at  Augsburg,  the  portrait  of  Luther,  in  one 
of  the  churches,  is  on  a  line  with  some  remarkably  hne  heads  of  the  apostles. 
It  ia  also  a  somevhat  curious  circumstance,  that  while  at  both  Worms  and 
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churches  of  Zurich  were  many  images,  placed  there  by 
private  persons.  A  certain  time  was  allowed  to  such 
persons  tp  remove  their  idols,  as  they  were  called.  A 
large  number  were  accordingly  quietly  taken  away; 
and  when  a  sufficient  period  nad  elapsed  to  t^  iiie 
mind  of  the  people,  and  the  feelings  of  those  who  re.* 
garded  the  images  which  they  had  set  up  with  con* 
scientious  veneration,  were  somewhat  soothed,  the  ie-> 
mainder  were  taken  down,  under  the  directioa  of  the 
magistrates  and  clergy,  and  committed  to  the  flames, 
ur  disposed  of  in  other  ways,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
expressiou  of  any  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  multi- 
tude, calculated  to  disturb  the  good  spirit  now  begin- 
ning to  prevail.  Ziiingle,  after  naming  some  circum- 
stance which  had  afforded  occasion  for  mirth  and 
triumph  to  tliose  engaged  in  this  Imsiness,  exclaims, 
"  I  rejoice  and  congratulate  my  fellow  men,  therefore, 
that  the  base  imposture  has  come  to  an  end  ;  for  I 
trust  that  this  will  lead  the  way  to  the  entire  overthrow 
of  the  whole  txibe  of  popish  inventions.  To  God,  by 
whose  power  and  grace  all  this  has  been  brought  to 
pass,  be  praise  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever." 

The  wisdom  of  the  senate  of  Zurich,  in  the  general 
conduct  of  tliis  affair,  was  sufficiently  proved  oy  the 
tranquillity  which  prevailed  during  the  executioQ  of  its 
orders^  An  important  advance  had  been  made  in  the 
state  of  the  people,  thus  willing,  as  they  proved  them- 
selves, to  be  convinced  of  the  uselessness  of  dumb 
shows,  and  of  the  impiety  of  even  a  seeming  adoration 
of  idols  of  wood  and  stone.  The  feeling  which  they  had 
exhibited,  though  still  far  from  general,  was  happily 
beginning  to  show  itself  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Basil  was  highly  favoured  at  this  time.  It  enjoyed  the 
teaching  of  some  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  the 
age.  Qicolampadius  and  Capito  were  both  settled 
there;  and  to  their  sound  good  sense  and  piety  may 
be  attributed  the  open  path  which  presented  itself  to 
the  reformers  of  a  later  period*    As  chief  of  the 


Spire,  the  Protestant  churches  are  rich  in  decoration,  the  Catholic  cathcdral» 
present  nalcfid  walls  only,  the  edifices  being  kept  exquisitely  neat,  but  com- 
pletely deetitnte  of  both  paintiqgs  and  imagee. 
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caaonsy  Oapito  peMessed  considerable  influence;  and 
his  example,  it  is  probable,  had  an  effect  upon  many 
who  would  scarcely  have  yielded  to  a  more  direct  appeal. 
But  CEcolampadius  was  still  better  qualified  to  promote 
the  grand  objects  of  reform.  Taught  by  long  personal 
experience  to  tremble  at  the  tyranny  of  the  Roman 
Church,  he  no  sooner  undertook  the  duties  of  theological 
professor  at  Basil,  than  he  commenced  a  series  of  lec- 
tures, the  hearers  of  which  had  no  other  alternative 
than  either  to  close  their  hearts  to  conviction,  or  take 
part  with  their  master  in  the  work  of  reformation. 
After  labouring  for  some  time  in  the  professorship  of 
divinity,  he  wa«  appointed  to  a  parish  ;  but  this  he  only 
consented  to  accept  on  certain  conditiuiis.  These  were, 
that  he  should  not  be  obliged  to  observe  tlie  cerenioiiial 
of  the  Romish  Church ;  that  he  might  administer  the 
communion  in  both  kinds ;  and  that  he  should  have 
full  liberty  to  preach  against  the  mass  and  holy-water, 
and  all  other  instruments  of  Romish  superstition.  The 
liberty  awarded  him  he  did  not  fail  to  use ;  and  while 
he  carefully  instructed  the  people  in  the  meaning  of 
Scripture,  and  its  doctrines,  as  well  as  warned  them 
against  the  danger  of  these  long-standing  errors  of  the 
dominant  Church,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  that 
his  labours  were  not  without  their  reward*  The  people 
gradually  entered  into  his  Tiews,  recognized  the  import- 
ance  of  the  lessons  which  he  taught  them,  and  withdrew 
from  the  angry  monks  the  wages  that  had  been  paid 
them  for  the  work  of  deceiving  men's  soids. 

It  is  again  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  first  steps 
toward  refunn  were  taken  by  men  of  equal  learning 
and  piety.  Capito  and  CEcolampadius  were  of  a  cha- 
racter the  most  unlikely  to  be  influenced  by  any  unfair 
princ'ijjles  of  action.  Another  safeguard  against  the 
operation  of  dishonest  motives,  in  their  instance,  was 
to  be  found  in  the  situation  which  they  both  occupied 
|u  the  early  stages  of  their  career.  We  accordingly 
see  that  their  mode  of  promoting  the  objects  of  the 
Reformation  savoured  as  little  as  possible  of  enthu- 
siasm, and  exhibited  none  of  those  sterner  traits  of 
zeal  which  are  common  in  the  actions  of  those  who 
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have  been  lefiB  carefully  trained  to  thought  and  inquiry* 
But  it  was  not  to  these  eminent  men  alone  that  Basil 
was  indebted  for  its  instruction  in  the  lessons  of  evan- 
gelical  religion.  William  Farel  joined  them  in  1524, 
and  in  a  public  disputation  with  the  Boman-cat^olic 
clergy,  stated  his  arguments  so  clearly  and  forcibly, 
that  the  magistrates  issued  an  order,  that,  for  the  future, 
the  simple  Word  of  Grod  should  form  the  foundation  of 
all  preaching.  The  disputation  had  been  forbidden  by 
the  bishop's  vicar,  and  the  rector  of  the  university,  as 
soon  as  the  nature  of  FareFs  propositions  was  fully 
understood.  Their  dislike  to  the  nietting  had  only  been 
overruled  by  the  firmness  of  the  senate ;  but  the  success 
of  the  reformer  inflamed  them  with  increased  anger; 
and,  to  prevent  worse  consequences,  the  accomplished 
disputant  retired  from  tlie  city  to  renew  his  labours 
under  more  favourable  auspices. 

Instances  of  the  awakened  attention  of  the  people 
were  daily  increasing.  The  preachers  of  the  rewrmed 
doctrines  kept  them  awake  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  directed  their  thoughts  to  the  points  most 
necessary  to  be  considered,  by  the  circulation  of  themes, 
couched  in  familiar  language,  and  referring  to  &cts 
which  could  hardly  be  disputed.  It  was  plain  to  the 
most  ordinary  intellects,  that  a  state  of  things  in  which 
the  common  laws  of  morality  were  violated,  under  the 
plea  of  cultivating  the  strictest  purity,  ought  not  to  be 
allowed.  And  this  was  undeniably  the  case  with  the 
clergy  of  these  times.  While  marriage  was  refused 
them,  as  inconsist(^iit  with  their  spiritual  calling,  con- 
cubinage prevailed,  as  if  the  cLurchrnan  s  special  and 
authorized  privilege.  Against  this  open  scandal  the 
reformers,  in  defending  their  own  honourable  assertion 
of  Christian  liberty,  directed  their  weapons  with  so 
much  force,  that  other  parts  of  the  system  which  fos- 
tered it  trembled  equally  beneath  tiic  blow.  The  com- 
mencement of  a  great  moral  change  was  the  speedy 
result  of  these  etfbrts ;  and  as  the  foundations  were  torn 
up  on  which  the  structure  of  superstition  had  so  long 
stood,  the  people  happily  discovered  below  the  ever- 
lasting pillars  of  truth  and  holiness, — the  preparations 
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for  a  Church)  which  itself  became  visible  as  soon  as 

they  were  conscious  that  they  had  communion  with 
God's  Spirit.  While  the  influence  of  the  reformed 
doctrines  was  thus  working  its  way  in  neighbourhoods 
peculiarly  favoured,  other  districts  were  arousing  them- 
selves to  inquiry ;  and  the  whole  country  soon  presented 
indications  of  a  commencing  struggle,  more  important 
than  anv  that  had  yet  taken  place,  even  in  that  land, 
where  tne  people  owed  every  thing  that  was  precious  to 
the  free  exercise  of  their  energies.  The  cantons  which 
still  remained  llrmiy  opposed  to  the  sentiment  of  reform, 
made  preparations  for  resistance  in  the  best  manner 
they  were  able.  They  appear  to  have  considered  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  a  union  to  continue  between 
districts,  some  of  which  were  vigorously  advancing 
under  the  impulse  of  an  enli^htcniuGf  spirit,  while 
the  others  chmo-  heavily  to  the  earth,  and  refused  to 
be  either  dragged  or  impelled  forward  by  this  new 
principle  of  life.  Deputies  were  therefore  sent  to 
Zurich  from  Lucem,  Freyburg,  and  several  other  can- 
tOTis.  They  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  representing 
to  the  senate  of  that  city  the  grief  which  their  country- 
mjen  had  felt  on  account  of  tiie  late  commotions.*  Ac- 
companying this  expression  of  mingled  alarm  and 
remonstrance  with  that  of  a  somewhat  stronger  feeling, 
they  added,  that  the  cantons  from  which  the^  came  had 
determined  to  break  off  all  connexion  with  tbit  of 
Zurich,  unless  it  should  cease  from  prosecuting  its 
present  plans  of  reform. 

These  threats  produced  no  effect  upon  those  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  Though  the  temper  of  the  remon- 
strants was  clearly  shown  by  the  execution  of  several 
persons  found  guilty  of  breaking  images,*  Zuingie,  and 

*  Nicholas  Hottinger  was  the  first  put  to  death  on  this  account.  hat- 
ever  we  may  think  of  the  cruelty  of  the  punishment  inflicted  for  the  ofienoe, 

an  offence  it  was,  and  the  insult  v  hicb  it  inflicted  on  those  who  vr nprrLfo  i 
the  images  must,  under  any  circumstances,  have  provoked  a  severe  rctnliation. 
The  magistrates  were  placed  in  a  difficult  position.  On  tlie  one  side  the 
preachers  contended  that  the  prisoner  had  done  nothing  contrary  to  the 
Word  of  God,  and  that  his  only  fault  was  not  having  waited  f  r  then*  orders 
to  tlirow  down  the  image.  Hottin^r  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  two 
years.  He  accoixlingly  retired  to  fiaden,  -whiete,  in  eooBequence  of  the  decvee 
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his  associates,  gained  fresh  successes  every  day;  and  they 
had  the  gratincatioii  to  find  that  the  magistrates  were 
ready,  on  all  occasions,  to  aid  them  in  their  labours. 
The  question  respecting  the  mass  was  still  agitated,  and 
the  reformed  ministers  saw  that  some  of  the  most  objec^ 
tionable  of  the  rites,  with  which  it  was  mixed  up,  were 
yetpractised,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  common  people. 

Tneir  complaints,  on  this  subject,  led  to  a  disputation , 
in  which  Zuinp^le  was  met  by  the  Roman-catholic  advo- 
cate Joachim  aGrut,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  council, 
and  evidently  a  man  of  knowledge  and  ability.*  His 
appeal  was  couched  in  the  earnest  language  of  convic- 
tion, and  he  had,  no  doubt,  every  reason  to  complain 
when  the  reformers  appejired  to  him  to  be  urging  the 
magistrates  to  a  proceeding  which  would  seriously  wound 
the  consciences  of  the  defeated  party.  "  I  ought  not,** 
he  said,  "  to  intrude  myself  before  this  assembly,  but  I 
cannot  refrain,  while  I  see  the  means  of  our  salvation, 
and  our  faith,  in  peril.  Believing  that  the  very  body 
and  blood  are  in  the  bread  and  wine,  I  must  not  suffer 
myself  to  be  driven  from  this  conviction,  and  I  hope, 
and  pray,  that  you  will  not  use  force  to  oblige  me  to 
adoptthe  opinion  of  Zuingle^so  abhorrent  to  my  feelings.*' 
Then  turning  to  Zuingle,  whom  he  accused  of  darkening 
the  subject  by  sophistry,  he  stated  the  usual  arguments 
for  the  real  presence,  which  were  readily  answered  by 
Engelhard,  wno  observed,  that  there  is  a  three-fold  men* 
tion  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
Thus  the  body  which  he  derived  from  his  mother,  and 
in  which  he  felt  hunger  and  thirst,  pain  and  pleasure, 
and,  at  last,  suffered  on  the  cross,  is  distinctly  spoken  of : 
so  also  is  that  glorified  body  in  which  he  rose  from  the 
dead :  and,  lastly,  there  is  his  mystical  body,  which  is 
the  Church.  "  Now  let  us  inquire,"  he  continued, 
"which  of  these  bodies  was  given  to  his  disciples?  It 
was  certainly  not  the  first,  for  that  could  not  have  been 
eaten,  except  by  mastication,  like  other  food ;  and  from 

]MUKed  at  Lncem,  he  was  appfehendad,  abameftiUy  tried  a  wcond  time,  and 

Boon  after  executor!.    Huclmt.  1. 1.,  liv.  ii.,  p.  205  ;  Gerdes,  1. 1.,  p,  290. 

*  Olini  pontiiicii  juris  doctor,  nunc  VCTO  fAUpeiis  Christi  ducipullUj,  TUT 
gravi  judicio.   Gerdes,  1. 1.,  p.  319. 
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such  a  kind  of  eating  Christ  warned  his  people  when  he 
said,  *  The  flesh  protiteth  nothine  > '  desiriDg  thereby  to 
convmce  them,  that  no  eating  aiter  this  manner  could 
produce  the  effects  desired ;  and  if,  indeed,  they  had 
thus  eaten,  they  would  have  partaken  of  him  in  a  man- 
ner different  to  U8»  for  he  had  not  then  been  broken 
upon  the  cross.  Since,  therefore^  he  denies  that  a  cor- 
poreal eating  could  profit  the  soul«  he  evidently  did  not 
intend  these  words»  ^  This  is  mv  body/  to  be  understood 
of  the  natural  body,  as  if  the  breadTwere  the  body,  for 
the  body  being  but  flesh,  could  in  this  sense  profit 
notliin<y.  Nor  can  tliis  sentence  refer  to  the  body  in  tlie 
secoiici  sense,  for  the  disciples  had  not  the  body  before 
them  which  had  been  slain,  and  raised  from  the  dead ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  that  glorified  body,  rendered 
most  pure  and  resplendent  by  the  resurrection,  inhabits 
heaven,  and  will  there  remain,  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  till  the  day  of  judgment.  And  looking  at  the 
third  sense,  in  which  the  words  may  be  taken,  it  is 
equally  plain,  that  they  cannot  refer  to  the  mystical 
body  of  Christ,  or  the  Church,  for  the  Church  is  not 
the  head,  nor  is  it  the  body  offered  for  our  redemption." 

Many  attempts  were  made  by  the  disputants  on  either 
side,  to  give  greater  force  and  clearness  to  their  several 
arguments.  Zuingle  confesses,  that  he  laboured  hard 
to  accomplish  this  desirable  object,  We  used  every 
exertion,  he  says,  to  bring  forward  prooia  unconnected 
with  the  language  of  parables.  We  considered,  and 
reconsidered  the  subject,  but  nothing  new  occurred  to 
our  minds**^  At  length  the  day  arriv^  which  had  been 
appointed  for  the  final  examination  of  the  matter  before 
the  council.  No  slight  anxiety  was  felt  respecting  the 
issue  of  the  debate  on  ihe  occasion  ;  and  Zuingle  was 
evidently  somewhat  dissatisfied  that  he  could  throw  but 
little  new  light  upon  the  views  which  he  had  so  long 
supported  by  the  best  exertions  of  his  intellect.  The 
mind  of  such  a  man,  working  under  the  powerful  excite- 
ments ministered  by  a  profound  love  of  truth,  and  the 
most  earnest  desire  to  establish  it  in  the  liearts  of  others 
acted  upon,  on  the  other  side,  by  the  strong  feelings  that 
result  from  a  sense  both  of  personal  and  general  danger. 
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a  mind  constituted  like  his,  and  thus  influenced,  coald 
baldly  cease  from  its  activity ;  and  whatever  maj:¥e|^ 
ini^ht  be  made,  for  the  sake  of  creating  wonder^  tbvoe^ 
U  m  reality  but  little  of  the  wonderful  in  the  civeua^t 
stance,  that  in  the  very  hour  of  preparation  for  a  great 
struggle,  it  was  found  to  operate  with  an  inereaseil' 
intensity  of  perception. 

Zuinsle  states*  but  with  an  acknowledged  fear  that  , 
he  might  be  exposing  himself  to  the  ridicmle  of  thie 
world,*  that  on  the  eve  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  to 
meet  his  antagonists,  he  had  sunk  into  a  deep  slumber, 
when  some  monitor,  whether  good  or  bad,  he  could  not 
say,  addressed  him,  exclaiming,  "  O  foolish  !  answer  ac-- 
cording  to  what  is  written  in  Exodus  xii.  1 1 ;  namely,  It 
is  the  Lord's  passover  !"  "On  hearing  this,"  he  says, 
"I  immediately  awoke,  and  straightway  referring  to  tlie 
Septuagint,  found  the  words  according  to  the  direction 
which  I  had  received.  1  discoursed  upon  the  in  before  the 
whole  council ;  and  conviction  followed  my  address,  for 
meny  there  were  who  readily  admitted  the  force  of  my' 
a];guments^  when  not  intermixed  with  parables."  The 
consequence  of  this  strange  aflair  was  highly  important . 
to  the  reformers.  A  large  accession  was  made  to  their 
body.  The  magistrates  would  no  longer  allow  even  a 
remnant  of  the  accustomed  rites  to  appear.  In  a  few  days 
the  altars  were  broken  down^  and  their  place  supplied 
by  ifdmple  tables.  Every  thing  else  was  arranged  in 
a  corresponding  manner ;  and  the  strictest  ai&erent 
to  the  doctrines  of  Zuingle  could  have  no  reason  to 
complaiij  of  the  want  of  zeal  or  resolution  on  the  part 
of  the  council.  "Whether  all  was  done  with  as  much 
attention  to  the  rights  of  conscience,  as  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  new  party,  is  matter  of  very  reasonable 
doubt ;  and  the  satisfaction  of  an  observer  who  looked  to 
the  combination  of  truth  and  chanty,  as  the  only  sure 
safeguard  to  any  kind  of  reiigioas  system,  must  have 
been  greatly  diminished,  when  he  lieard  the  defeated 
adherents  to  the  old  creed  petitioning  for  one  church 
only,  in  which  to  worship  as  formerly,  and  saw  thm 
unhesitatingly  and  sternly  refused. 

*  Ihlddbkr.  Adaiai  V|Ub  TlweIos.»  p.  20. 
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It  wt«  tot  to  be  expected  that  proceedingii  like  these 
would  empe  censure  on  the  side  of  those  who,  though 
anxious  fer  a  Tefermation  of  doctrine,  had  no  wish  to 
take  Zuingle  for  their  guide.    Luther,  and  all  the  most 

distinguished  of  the  German  divines,  viewed  his  opi- 
iiioiis  on  the  sacrainent  as  rash  and  unscriptural.  The 
ublication  of  what  had  occurred  in  the  conference 
efore  the  council  enabled  them  to  use  argument  and 
satire  by  turns,  as  it  best  suited  their  purpose.  While 
some  ridiculed  the  very  mention  of  a  vision,  others 
gravelv  asserted  that  it  was  certainly  the  olispriug  of 
Satan,  and  that  thus  it  was  fully  proved  that  the  whole 
system  of  the  Swiss  reformer  was  but  an  invention  of 
the  father  of  lies.    The  injustice  of  such  attacks  is  evi- 
dent.   Zuingle  did  not  refer  to  his  dream  as  giving 
authority  to  any  part  of  the  system  which  he  taught, 
fie  bat  described,  in  speaking  of  it,  the  manner  in 
which  a  certain  mode  of  reasoning  had  been  suddenly 
suggested  to  his  thoughts.   An  argument  is  not  either 
the  better  or  worse  in  itself  from  the  state  of  the 
mind  when  it  is  conceived,  or  from  the  circumstances 
which  have  led  to  a  peculiar  train  of  reflection.   It  is 
plain,  that  if  Zuingle  had  never  named  his  dream,  his 
reasoning  would  have  been  fully  as  sound,  and  his 
quotation  from  Scripture  as  applicable  to  the  point  in 
dispute.    His  account  of  the  matter  was  probably  just 
such  as  any  man  of  ingenuous  and  ardent  disposition 
would  have  given ;  and,  at  the  worst,  he  can  only  be 
charsfed  with  having-  endeavoured  to  bestow  a  factitious 
value  on  liis  address  at  the  moment  of  delivery.  His 
arguments,  remaining  to  be  considered,  had  to  be  tried 
by  the  same  test  as  all  other  proofs  of  a  certain  propo- 
sition ;  and  the  slightest  candour,  therefore,  on  the  part 
of  his  enemies,  would  have  taught  them  to  separate 
the  ridicule  which  might  attach  to  his  credulity,  from 
the  sound  logic  which  might  be  discovered  in  his 
reasiming. 

The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered 
with  great  solemnity,  according  to  the  hew  form,  on  the 
18th  of  April  1526.  A  seal  was  thus  set  to  the  hopes 
and  promises  of  success,  which  had  first  encouraged  the 
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'  reibffiiielrs  iii  their  woik.  This  part  6f  thev'khoiirs 
accompUshedi  ihey  Wisely  turned  their  atteatiott  to«tfae 
ttethoda  by  whldh  they  might  beet  secure  a  eontbued 

harvest  of  true  conversions  to  God.  The  study  of  Scrip- 
ture was  happily  taken  for  their  sheet-anchor.    In  all 
the  various  degrees  of  faith  and  knowledge,  in  every 
branch  of  society,  this  was  to  be  the  grand  support  of 
doctrine,  and  the  nurse  of  holy  dispositions.  They 
accordiiigly  instituted  a  sort  of  daily  service,  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  which  consisted  in  the  re:iding  of  por- 
tions of  the  Bible.    This  was  done,  first,  in  the  oripfinal 
languages,  and  then  in  the  translation  ;  so  that,  while 
the  people  in  general  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the 
best  scholars  of  the  day  interpret  the  divine  word,  tlieir 
teachers  themselves  were  led  to  the  cultivation  of  those 
higher  branches  of  critical  theology,  so  beneficial,  when 
combined  with  spiritual-mindednesst  to  the  preservation 
of  sound  doctrine*   There  must  always  have  been  rea- 
son to  fear  that  such  a  system  would  ML  into  disuse 
when  the  members  of  the  reformed  Church  became 
more  numerous,  and  ihe  arrangements  under  which  it 
was  placed  tended  to  an  accommodation  with  the  more 
usual  notions  of  the  world.    But  this  practice  of  Scrip- 
ture reading  was  a  feature  in  the  first  staofes  of  the  Re- 
formation, strongly  characteristic  of  the  faithfulness  of 
those  who  promoted  it.    Nothing,  moreover,  could  have 
been  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  period.  The 
people  were  gradually  led  to  a  familiarity  with  the  Hible 
■    as  affording  |iioofs  of  doctrine,  and  the  value  which 
they  saw  set  upon  it,  by  nien  of  known  ability  and  judg- 
ment, would  make  tliem  rejoice  in  the  privilege,  soon 
after  to  be  awarded  them,  of  having  the  sacred  volume 
in  their  own  houses,  to  minister  the  daily  bread  of 
heavenly  knowledge  to  their  children,  and  comfort 
them,  with  its  blessed  promises — the  very  language  of 
God's  love—in  the  hour  of  tribulation.   For  this  pur* 
pose,  the  version  of  the  Scriptures,  begun  in  1528,' and 
founded  on  that  of  Luther,  was  completed ;  and  the 
prayer  of  Zuingle,  that  the  Lord  would  open  the  eyes  of 
ms  people,  and  give  them  an  understanding  heart, 
rightly  to  interpret  the  dacred  oracles,  afforded  at  the 
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same  time  both  a  test  of  his  sincerity,  and  au  earuc  at  of 
the  success  that  had  attended  his  labours.* 

It  was  in  the  year  1525,  also,  that  this  greBi  and 
excellent  man  published  his  Treatise  concerning  True 
and  False  Religion,  a  work  which  has  been  compared 
to  Melancthon's  Loci  Communes,  and,  in  some  respects, 
preferred.f  Like  Calvin,  Zuirigle  dedicated  his  book  to 
the  King  of  France,  assigning,  as  his  chief  reason  for  so 
doing,  the  amiable  character  of  the  monarcli,  his  title  of 

moBt  Christian,"  mad  the  reputation  of  hU  people  for 
virtue  and  religion.  The  most  interesting  part  of  this 
valuadble  vobune  is  that  which  treats  of  the  £uchari8t« 
aod'some  few  other  subjects,  which  formed,  at  the  time^ 
the  peculiar  topics  of  Swiss  theology.  He  acknowledges* 
in  nis  chapter  on  the  oommunioiiy  that  he  had  been 
obliged  originally  to  speak  rather  according  to  the  time 
than  the  thing,  and  that  what  he  waswriting,  therefore^ 
at  the  BBB  of  fortj-twDy  nnist  be  taken  as  a  tmer  expo- 
sition of  his  opinions  than  what  he  published  at  forty  .t 
Hie  name  of  Eucharist,  he  then  omenres,  was  applied 
to  the  Lord's  Supper  by  the  antients,  because  it  was  an 
institution  of  grace  and  thankful  remembrance.  In 
partaking  thereof,  the  believer  shewed  himself  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Church,  one  of  those,  that  is,  who  con- 
fessed the  value  of  Christ's  atoning  sacrifice.  Whence, 
also,  it  is  called  by  St.  Paul  a  communion  or  communi- 
cation, and  excommunication  was  the  title  given  to  the 
punishment  which  separated  offenders  from  the  body  of 
the  faithful. 

The  eixj^  chapter  of  St.  John  had  afforded  strong 

*  Leo  Jfi^a  toA  CMpor  Gvoannaiiii  bad  the  ehief  Atsn  in  this  Teyisal  of 

•   &e  German  translation.   A  new  version  of  some  of  the  books  was  suhso- 

Juently  made,  and  the  edition  thus  corrected  appeared  in  the  year  1529. 
iut  it'waa  not  till  153G  that  the  work  was  published  in  ita  complete  form. 
RiidMt.1.  c.>p.21Nr.  Ocordee,  1. 1.,  92a. 

t  SelnOekli.  t.  n.,  p.  196, 

}  ^  As  liis  ienlimeiitioii  tfrit  nilneei  were  new,  and  he  had  ever^r  reason  to 
expect  the  most  lively  opposition,  he  neglected  nothing  which  might  serve 
to  establish  them,  and  snpiiort  his  cause  by  the  most  convincing  proo&.  In 
this  struggle  he  liad  the  consolation  of  seeing  all  his  oolleMaeSj  aaa  tfttr  olh«^ 
theologians  of  the  city,  of  the  same  opinion,  and  in  perfect  a^;reement  wiUi 
the  views  he  had  adopted.  Thus  they  laboured  in  concert  to  finish  the  work 
of  reformation,  and  to  overturn  the  great  idol  of  popery,  that  is,  the  mass. 
Ruchatt  1. 1.,  liv.  u.»  p.  SCO. 
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av^^itmeiits  mai&at  the  views  which  he  %ag  00  anzioiis  to 
establish.   To  give  the  right  meaning  of  this  portion 

of  Scripture,  was,  therefore,  a  necessary  part  of  hisr 
undertaking,  and  he  boldly  accuses  liis  adversaries  of 
havinn-  greatly  perverted  the  Saviour's  words,  in  order 
to  furnish  themselves  with  arms  against  the  truth. 
The  meat,  conceniing  wliich  Christ  speaks,"  says  he, 
is  faith.    Here,  therefore,  we  discover  the  first  plain 
traces  that  they  have  altogether  erred,  who  suppose 
that  Christ  discourses  in  this  chapter  of  the  sacramental 
bread  :  for  he  commanded  his  hearers  to  seek  the  bread 
which  perisheth  not,  which  is  to  work  the  work  of  God, 
and  that  work  is,  to  believe  in  his  Son  whom  He  hath 
sent.    Faith,  consequently,  is  the  food  of  which  he 
speaks.   And  the  Jews  accordingly  asked  him,  *  What 
sign  shewest  thou^  then,  that  we  may  see  and  believe 
thee  V  &c.  Jesus  replied,  that  Moses  gave  them  not  that 
bread  from  heaven,  but  that  his  Father  gave  them  the 
true  bread  from  heaven*  *  For  the  bread  of  God  is  He 
which  came  down  from  heaven,  and  giveth  life  unto  the 
world.*  The  bread,  that  is,  which  Moses  gave,  sustained 
the  body ;  that  which  God  gives  sustains  the  soul,  and 
is  so  abundant  and  efficacious,  that  it  may  bestow  life 
upon  the  whole  wwld.  When  the  Jews  could  not  under- 
stand the  word  of  Christ,  which  was  but  an  explication 
of  the  gospel,  for  by  eating  bread  he  meant  believing 
the  gospel,  they  said  to  him,  '  Lord,  evermore  give  us 
this  bread.'   To  which  he  answered,  *  I  am  the  bread  of 
life,'  fee.  Faith,  therefore,  is  tliat  which  so  fuiiy  satisfies 
hunger  and  thirst.    But  what  kind  of  hunger  and 
thirst?    Those  truly  of  the  soul,  so  that  faith  is  that 
which  alone  contents  the  mind,  and  fulfils  all  its  desires.*' 
After  further  reasoning  of  this  nature,  he  concludes, 
that  Christ,  in  this  chapter,  by  bread  and  by  eating, 
intended  his  hearers  to  understand  the  gospel,  and  be* 
lief  in  its  blessed  revelations,  and  did  not  in  anywise 
refer  to  the  bread  of  the  sacrament.   Again,  **  When 
Christ  declares  that  the  flesh  profitedi  nothing,  human 
rashness  ought  never  to  have  ventured  upon  urging 
a  mere  eating  of  the  body.   And  if  it  be  said,  that  the 
flesh  of  Christ  does,  notwithstanding,  very  greatly  profit j 
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this  to  be  tme;  but  then  it  is  not  the  flesh  as  eaten* 
but  as^sacrificedy  that  produces  this  blessed.effect  The 
Jews  were  disputing  concerning  eating,  not  about  sacri* 
fidng.  To  this,  therefore,  Christ  directed  his  discourse. 
Whatsoever,  then,  theolugiciiis  may  say  respecting  the 
essential  body  of  Christ,  or  corporeal  flesh,  they  will 
never  do  any  thing  else  than  shew  that  they  are  more 
stupid  and  more  obstinately  opposed  to  the  merciful 
instruction  of  the  Saviour,  than  the  Jews  themselves. 
For  the  Jews,  adhering  to  their  notions  concerning  the 
visible  flesh,  deserted  Christ  rather  than  hear  his  doc- 
trines ;  whereas  our  theologians  seem  to  say,  *  O  Jesus  1 
there  is  no  need  of  this  statement,  for  we  well  enough 
understand  that  you  speak  of  the  iiesh  which  may  be 
seen  and  touched^  and  that  it  behoves  us  to  eat  theredv: 
if  we  would  be  saved.  Thou,  who  knowest  the  hearts 
and  the  thouffhts  of  men,  hast  been  vainly  cautious  in 
saying,  that  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing ;  for  we,  beuog 
more  powerful  in  our  dominion  than  thou,  shall  easily, 
by  skilful  language,  succeed  in  compelling  all  men  •  to 
acknowledge  that  they  eat  thy  flesh,  and  when  they  eat 
perceive  it  to  be  indeed  thy  flesh  and  thy  blood.'  •  .  .  . 
*  Wherefore,  if  thou  shouldst  still  desire  to  establish 
this  saying,  that  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing,  we  must 
separate  from  thee  ;  for  it  is  better  that  we  should  leave 
thee,  than  that  we  should  give  up  our  creed  and  our 
gain.*  Be  not  off'ended,  good  reader,  at  this  our  irony, 
for  you  shall  see  that  we  can  use  no  other  mode  of 
address  when  we  have  to  deal  with  so  stupid  a  set  of 
men,  who  have  compelled  tlieir  senses  to  speak  contrary 
to  their  own  experience*  When  Christ  had  plainly 
taught,  that  there  is  an  eating  which  pertains  to  the 
spirit,  not  to  the  mouth,  he  continued,  '  The  words 
which  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life.* 
But  it  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  understood  by  this 
expression  of  '  the  word,'  both  things,  and- the  causes  of 
things,  and  their  history.  Whence  Christ  is  to  be 
rc^garded  as  saying,  '  This  of  which  I  have  spoken  to 
you  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  gives  life  to  those  whapuA 
theii  tiubt  in  him.    And  it  is  because  so  few  of  you 
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understand,  or  receive  him,  that  the  number  of  believers 
is  so  small/  This  is  the  head  of  the  whole  address.  *  I 
announce  to  you  the  gospel,  and  you  believe  not :  but  1 
myself  am  the  gospel,  and  speak  thus  obscurely,  only  to 
avoid  setting  an  example  of  pride  or  arrogance.  Still  it 
behoves  me  to  say  what  the  Father  wills,  and,  therefore, 
I  now  tell  you  that  I  am  He  whom  my  Father  promised 
to  the  patriarchs — the  true  bread  of  the  soul,  the  certain 
salvation,  and  the  infallible  pledge  of  hope.  He,  there- 
fore, who  trusts  in  me  is  safe ;  for  he  perceives  within 
himself,  as  soon  as  he  has  reposed  all  confidence  on 
me,  a  comforted  conscience,  and  a  soul  recovered  fcoiA 
'despair,  looking  forward  with  joy  to  the  certain  pos^ 
lession  of  everlasting  salvation/'' 

Zuingle  ol»eryeB|  that  he  treated  thus  fblly  and  par- 
ticularly  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  St  John,  because  that 
from  this  portion  of  Scripture  the  Roman  theolc^ans 
had  drawn  most  of  their  arguments  for  the  abuse  of 
the  Eucharist,  boldly  or  ignoranlly  resting  in  error, 
rather  than  looking  to  the  simple  truth.    Faith  had 
taught  him,  he  adds,  the  sense  in  which  to  interpret 
the  chapter  ;  and  believing,  as  he  did,  that  Christ  alone 
was  the  infallible  pledge  of  salvation,  he  would  trust  to 
no  elements  of  this  world,  to  nothing  of  sense,  as  proper 
to  confer  that  blessing.    "  Should  any  one  object  still 
further  to  this  view  of  the  subject^  I  would  reply,"  he 
says,    by  asking  whether  he  proposed  the  doubt  of  his 
own  accord,  or  as  induced  by  others.    If  thou  art  a  be- 
liever, tliou  knoweston  what  salvation  depends,  and  the 
Word  of  God  is  so  potent  with  thee,  that  thou  canst  not 
have  to  inquire  concerning  the  flesh.   But  if  others 
'  have' spoken  to  thee  of  what  we  think,  I  answer,  that  I 
think  the  same  as  the  Church  of  Christy  which  admits 
no  question' as  to  whether  the  body  of  Christ  be  really, 
essentially,  or  corporeally  present  in  the  sacrament. 
Forwhen  these  earthly  elements  are  exhibited,  it  opposes 
this  shield,  *  The  flesh  profiteth  nothing.'    And  if  thou 
shouldst  call  the  heaven  and  earth,  the  stars  and  seas  to 
witness,  still  would  I  answer  nothing  else  but  this,  *  The 
flesh  profiteth  notliing/    To  every  too  curious  ques- 
tioner, let  this  be  the  wall  of  brass,  '  The  flesh  pruhteth 


.QOthi|ig«'  Qo  now  aiid  prepare  all  thy  machinesy  ca- 
tapultas,  batterioff-ramBy  and  whatever  else  thou  mayst 
ohpOMt  80  &r  shalt  thou  be  from  having  the  power  to 
pyll  down  this  defence,  thou  shalt  not  be  able  even  to 
abake  it'* 

The  author  treats,  in  the  next  place,  of  the  distinction 
M'hich  exists  between  the  perceptions  of  the  senses  and 
faith.  Acknowledging  that  iiis  adversaries  affirm  rightly, 
when  they  say,  that  all  things  are  of  faith,  he  observes, 
**  We  deny  not  this,  but  we  know  what  is  faith,  and 
what  is  sense-  If  any  one  be  ignorant  of  tliis,  or  suppose 
us  ignorant  of  it,  h^  is  only  endeavouring  to  involve  tiie 
light  in  darkness.    Faith  exists  in  the  heart  through 
the  Spirit  of  God.    And  this  we  confess,  for  it  is  not  an 
obscure  thing,  but  a  manifest  aBfection  of  the  mind,  though 
^ot  perceptible  by  the  senses.    Our  opponents,  on  the 
fiCftktraiyy  regard  faith,  not  voluntary,  as  the  free  attention 
of  the  mind  to  a  certain  object,       hence  proclaim  that 
corporeal  and  sensible  flesh  is  present  in  tne  8acr4ment. 
in  this  they  are  twice  deceived ;  for,  first,  they  sujppose 
.that  fiEiith  proceeds  from  the  judgment  and  election  of 
JDoan ;  whereasi  if  we  have  faith,  or  any  confidence,  in 
things  far  removed  from  th^  senses,  it  arises  not  from  our 
j  udgment,  or  free  choice,  but  those  very  things  to  which 
we  refer  our  hopes,  produce  that  tendency  of  our  hopes  to 
themselves.    For  if  by  our  own  choice,  or  counsel,  we 
were  rendered  faithful,  all  men  would  be  believers,  even 
the  iriipious,  and  that  by  their  own  power.    Since  faith, 
therefore,  springs  neither  from  sense  nor  reason,  nor 
relates  to  things  sensible,  it  is  easily  seen,  that  our  oppo- 
nents fall  into  a  second  error,  for  they  desire  to  employ 
faith  on  tilings  belonging  to  the  senses,  when  what  is 
perceived  by  the  senses  has  no  need  of  faith.    *  For 
.what  a  man  seetb,  why  doth  he  yet  hope  for  V  Sensible 
things  are  proposed  to  the  senses  by  which  they  are  to  be 
apprehended.    Let  us  see  now  in  what  way  these  mat- 
,ters  agree.  We  believe,  by  faith,  that  the  corporeal  and 
sensible  flesh  of  Christ  is  here  present :  by  faith  things 
.  are  believed  that  are  far  removed  from  sense.    But  all 
corporeal,  things  are  sensible  in  such  a  way,  that  unless 
they  be  perceived,  they  are  not  corporeal.   To  believe 
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and  to  peiceite,  thereforet  are  two  diftift  tbingn 

Observe,  then,  the  contradiction  of  thb  speeek    I  ben 

lieve  that  I  eat  sensible  and  corporeal  flesh*    Yet  if  it 
be  cor[iurcal,  there  is  no  need  of  faith,  for  it  is  perceived  ; 
and  things  which  are  known  already  by  the  sensed 
cannot  114111  re  the  exercise  of  belief.    On  the  other 
liand,  if  you  believe  that  you  eat  the  body  which  you 
believe  to  be  present,  it  cannot  be  an  object  of  sensc^.  (>ar 
theologians,  thereibre,  show  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  the  passage,  when  they  say  that  the  bread 
is  flesh ;  for,  if  it  were  so,  it  must  have  been  discovered 
by  sense,  not  by  faith ;  for  faith  refers  not  to  things,  nor 
to  that  which  is  presented  to  the  senses.    Nor  oughts 
they,  we  think,  to  be  listened  to,  who,  whilst  they  plainlyi 
perceive  that  such  an  opinion  is  not  only  frivolous,  bnlrt 
impious^  contend,  notwithstanding,  that  the  true  and^ 
corporeal  flesh  of  Christ  is  really  though  spiritually, 
eaten.   For  they  see  not  how  impossible  it  is,  that  that 
which  is  a  body  should  be  spiritualhr  eaten ;  nor  that 
body  and  spirit  are  so  essentially  diflferent  tlmt,  which* 
ever  von  take  a  thing  to  be,  it  cannot  be  the  other  also. 
If  it  be  spirit,  it  follows  by  the  certain  relation  of  con- 
traries, that  it  is  not  body ;  if  body,  that  it  is  not  spirit. . 
Whence,  to  eat  corporeal  flesh  spiritually,  is  nothing 
else  than  to  assert  that  that  which  is  body  is  spirit." 

The  rest  of  the  argument  is  followed  up  in  the  same 
minute  manner.  **  We  have  reason  to  be  cautious," 
says  the  autlior,  "for  our  controversy  is  with  men  wlio 
hope  to  establish  a  character  for  the  greatest  piety,  by 
the  greatest  cruelty."  The  meaning  of  the  verb  is, 
in  the  disputed  sentence,  furnishes  abundant  room  for 
argument.  That  it  ought  to  be  taken  as  having  the 
force  of  to  Mgnify^  is  shewn  by  reference  to  the  well- 
known  passages  so  often  quoted  in  this  controversy^ 
When  the  Sav  iour  said,  I  am  the  vine,  or  the  door,  or 
^he  light,  was  he  literally  so  ?  asks  our  author.*  Christy 
an  saying,  *  I  am  the  vine,'  meant  but,  *  I  am  in  respect 
to  you  as  a  vine.'  Who,  then,  finds  cause  for  offence 
here  ?  Let  faith  be  consulted,  and  if  it  i^hould  answer 
that  the  word  is,  in  this  sentence,  ought  not  to  be  laken ' 

*  De  Eucbaiistia^  261. 
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in  In*  filaqile  meaning,  let  feith  be  obefeKl,  imd  tet 
m  not  &ar  those  whom  we  see  bo  capable  of  during 
every  kind  of  impiety;  for  however  they  may  rage, 

never  shall  they  be  able  to  pluck  the  trutli  from  our 
bands.  But  if  faith  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  sense 
attempted  to  be  put  upon  the  word,  as  we  have  show  n 
it  must,  then  will  we  look  for  another  meaniiip:,  whatso- 
ever unlearned  and  impious  men  may  say.  W  e  assign, 
therefore,  the  sense  of  signifying  to  the  verb  is^  in  this 
passao-e  ;  yet  not  as  our  own  judg-ment,  but  as  that  of  the 
eternal  God, — for  we  can  glory  in  nothing  which  Christ 
has  not  wrought  in  as.  It  has,  moreover,  been  sufficiently 
.proved  that,  whensoever  faith  is  of  the  invisible  God,  and 
tends  lo  the  invisible  God,  it  is  altogether  foreign  to 
sense  ;>«ad  that  whatsoever  is  body — whatsoever  is  sen^- 
siUe— ean  in  nowise  become  an  object  of  faith.  -  But 
see  how  every  dnng  agrees  in  the  interpretation  which 
we  have  given.  E^old,  O  fiiithful  soul,  hitherto  en* 
slaved  by  absurd  opinions,  how  the  sense  harmonizes — 
how  notliing  is  taken  away — nothing  added.  Christ' 
took  the  bread,  gave  thanks,  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  his 
disciples,  saying,  *This  which  I  give  you  to  eat  is 
the  symbol  of  my  body  betrayed  for  you ;  and  that 
which  I  now  do,  do  ye  also  hereafter  in  remembrance  of 
me.*  Does  not  this  sentence,  *  Do  this  in  remembrance 
of  me/  plainly  indicate  that  the  bread  was  to  be  eaten  in 
commemuration  of  hira?  The  Lord  s  Supper,  there- 
fore, as  St.  Paul  calls  it,  is  the  commemoration  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  not  a  remission  of  sins ;  for  that 
Christ's  death  itself  alone  effected.  But  what  is  it  to 
commemorate  that  event  ?  It  is  to  declare  its  efficacy ; 
to  rierjoice  in  it ;  to  praise  the  mercy  of  Him  who,  as  ot 
Peter  says,  has  called  us  out  of  darkness  into  his  mar« 
veUous  light*  Thus  Paul  also  teaches  us  that  it  is  to 
be  repeated,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  when 
Christ  shall  come  to  judgment,  and  that  it  should  lake 
place  with  exhortations  and  thanksgivings.  Whence 
the  Greeks  have  named  it  a  Eucharist." 

An  ingenicms  view  is  next  taken  of  the  consecration 
of  the  wine.   That  the  cup  is  a  symbol  of  the  new  tes*  ' 
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temialt  appears  plainly,  it  is  aimied,  fxoiftjthe  words 
Christ.   But,  it  is  remarked^  ae  did  not  say,  'Iliis 
cup,  vliicb  is  the  new  testament,  is  my  blood  i**  hut 
'^This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my  blood;*'  and 
things  of  which  the  one  is  in  the  other,  are  pro- 
perly and  really  distinct.    **  Why,"  then,  it  is  asked, 
when  Alattliew  and  Mark  said  'Tiiis  is  my  blood  of 
the  new  testament,'  did  Luke  and  Paul  say  '  This  cup 
is  the  new  testament  in  my  blood?*    This  is  a  curious 
diversity;  for  the  former  call  it  the  blood  of  the  testa- 
ment, the  latter  call  it  the  testament  of  the  blood,  that 
is,  the  instrument  or  the  sign  of  the  testament,  which 
has  its  force  in  Christ's  blood.    And  this  distinction 
was  intentionally  made;  for  Luke  and  Paul,  as  they 
wrote  after  the  others,  added  somewhat  of  oleamessto 
their  expressions,  and  provided  against  the  errors  of 
future  times/'    This  line  of  obseryation  is  pursued  by 
-a  consideration  of  the  force  of  the  article  in  the  passages 
referred  to ;  but  it  is  cautiously  remarked^  ^  We  trust  that 
:no  one  will  be  offended  by  these  our  anxious  inquiries 
into  verbal  niceties ;  for  we  do  not  rest  upon  them,  but 
on  this  one  sentence/* The  flesh  profiteth  nothing  for 
that  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  word  is  means  in  this 
place  signifies,  and  would  thus  lead  us  to  the  true  sense 
of  the  passage  under  examination,  though  it  had  no- 
rthing in  itself  to  conduct  us  to  this  interpretation." 
-    Reference  is  also  made  to  the  language  of  St.  Paul, 
when  he  speaks  of  "The  cup  of  blessinof,"  an  expres- 
sion, it  is  said,  clearly  pointing  to  the  mercy  of  God — 
to  the  riches  of  Christ's  grace,  under  this  symbol  of  his 
blood*    In  the  same  manner^  ''The  bread  which  we 
.break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ?" 
"is  spoken  of  as  affording  the  true  symbol  of  iTnity,  and 
in  the  &ith{ul  partaking  of  which  the  people  of  Christ 
:  become  members  of  his  body,  and  of  each  other. 
"  Hence/'  concludes  the  author,  '*it  is  clearer  than  the 
.sun,  that  circumcision,  and  the  paseover,  which  without 
shedding  of  bloody  availed  not,  were  changed  by  Christ, 
wbo^  shedding  his  own  blood,  stopped  that  of  any  other 
sacrifice,  into  those  elements  so  beneficial  to  mankind. 
Thus  the  severity  of  the  law,  consecrated  by  the  blood  of 
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beasts,  and  into  which  men  were  initiated  by  the  blood 
of  circumcision,  was  converted  into  the  offer  of  grace.  In 
Christ,  'who  consecrated  the  eternal  testament  with  his 
own  blood,  we  are  initiated  by  the  sprinkling  of  water, 
whereby  we  are  taught  that  the  fires  of  sacrifice  are  ex- 
tinguished. In  the  paschal  commemorations  and  fes* 
tivities,  the  Israelites  celebrated  their  deliverance  from 
Egyptian  bondage.  But  that  no  trace  might  remain  <^ 
the  bloody  law,  Christ  ordained  that  the  festive  com- 
mteonition  of  events,  the  most  beneficial  to  man,  should 
teke  place  wfth  bread  and  wine.  And  in  this  manner 
baptism  is  cfnr  circumcision,  and  the  Eucharist  is  our 
passover;  that  is,  the  feast  and  commemOTation  of  our 
itedemption.  False,  therefore,  is  diat  doctrine  which 
would  lead  us  to  regard  the  use  of-  this  symbolical 
bread  as  efficacious  to  the  taking  away  of  sin;  for 
Christ  alone,  in  dying,  took  away  sin ;  and  he  died 
but  once,  as  the  whole  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans 
and  to  the  Hebrews  most  plainly  teach.  His  once 
dying  avails  continually  to  the  removal  of  sin.  It  is  an 
error,  consequently,  to  assert  that  this  bread  is  a  work, 
or  an  oblation,  which,  offered  up  daily,  expiates  our 
offences." 

Zuingle  quotes,  in  the  next  place,  two  syllogisms 
which  he  had  before  employed  in  discussing  this  sub- 
ject. In  the  former  of  these,  it  is  said,  "  The  new 
covenant  is  eternal,  and  therefore  the  blood  on  which 
it  depends  is  eternal.  But  the  blood  of  Christ  was  only 
once  offered,  for  it  was  the  eternal  blood  of  the  eternal 
t9on  of  God*  *  l%ierefiKre^  ihe  blood  of  Christ,  once 
offered,  rdnains  fbr  'ever,  for  the  remission  of  sins/* 
Hie  following  syllogism  consists  mainfy  in  these  points'. 
Chrbt'was  <«ered  only  when  he  suflfisred,  poured  out 
his  blood,  and  died.  But  Christ  oiamot  die  again,  or 
pour  out  his  blood,  and  suffer ;  "  for  Christ,"  says  St. 
raul,*  "being  raised  from  the  dead,  dieth  no  more; 
death  hath  no  more  dominion  over  him,  for  in  that  he 
died,  he  died  unto  sin  once,  but  in  that  he  liveth,  he 
liveth  unto  God  V*  Therefore,  Christ  cannot  be  offered 
any  more,  for  he  cannot  die.  "  How  manifest  it  is," 
■  *    '  '  *  Rom.  vi.  0.' 
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igddl  onlr  wothor,    when  these  thtnes  «re  considered^ 
that  the  Roman  Pontiff  and  his  adherents' haive'  ix^^ 
dacionsly  imposed  uppn  the  simplicily  of  Ghristiahs^ 
For  what  have  they  not  done  by  their  massing  ?  Wholes 
kingdoms  have  been  given  them,  that  they  might  eat  the^ 
Lord's  Supper  for  us,  which,  notwithstanding,  they  eat 
not  at  all,  but  pretend  to  offer  up  Christ  himbelf  as  an" 
atonement  for  our  sins.    If  this  custom  were  derived 
from  the  apostles,  or  the  first  disciples  of  Christ,  surely? 
we  should  be  able  to  find  some  example  of  its  being 
practised.    But  when  the  mass  has  no  foundation  in  the 
institutions  of  Christ,  or  his  apostles,  why  sliould  we 
endure  so  impudent  ;i  trafhc  in  the  temple,  that  is,  in 
the  Church  of  God,  a  traffic  so  calculated  to  cast  infamy 
on  the  cause  of  Christ  ?   Why  do  we  not  command  aUi 
the  mass-savers  to  desist  from  aach  an  atrociour 
scandal  ?    For  if  it  be  nocessary  to  offer  up  Ohrifil'^ 
daily«  it  must  follow  that  his  own  single  offering  oo  the^> 
cross  was  npt  enough,  than  which  assertion  can  theroi? 
be  any  more  nnworav  or  offensive  ?   Let  there  be  no:^ 
more  masses,  then;  but  let  us  return  to  the  LordV 
Supper,  according  to  the  institution  of  Christ.'' 

The  priesthood  of  Christ  is  next  treated  of ;  and  it  isu 
shown  that  no  one  could  take  that  office  except  he  were  t 
able,  like  Christ,  to  die,  the  just  for  the  unjust;  and) 
that,  ;is  this  is  impossible,  it  is  impious  to  speak  of  a  * 
Bacriticing  priesthood.  To  the  argument  derived  from  * 
the  language  employed  in  describing  the  services  of  ? 
the  Christian  ministry,  it  is  answered,  that  a  spiritualv 
service  only  was  meant,  and  that,  as  if  to  avoid  the  o 
danger  of  an  erroneous  view  of  the  subject,  the  word 
Xurovf^yiiy  is  not  once  used  in  reference  to  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that,  by  whatever  namcM 
we  call  the  mystery,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  comme^  ^ 
moration,  by  which  they  who  firmly  believe  themselvecii 
reconciled  to  the  Father,  through  Christ's  sufferings,  pro- 
claim  his  life-giving  deaths  and  manifest  their  gratitudeaf 
for  the  deliverence  it  has  wrought.  As  a  sign  of  com«^v 
motion  with  him,  and  his  spiritual  members,  it  affordecbd 
in  nie  primitive  timeft  the.  readiest  means  ibr  preMsn 
semttg  the  purity  of  the  Chureh;  and  had  the  senul^ 
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i|l»enednliiiiied'to  be  made  0f  it,  the  life  md  eaarmoAim. 
ofChristiamr  eould  never  have  ceased,  it  is  urged,  to 
exhibit  i;he  influence  of  a  holy  faith.    "  We  have  all 

sought,"  adds  the  author,  "  to  obtain  salvation  by 
masses,  whereas,  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  itself,  however 
rightly  administered,  cannot  serve  as  an  atonement  for 
sins,  for  this  alone  belongs  to  Christ.  It  is  a  sacra* 
nient,  testifying  that  we  are  devoted  to  Christ  in  the 
Church,  which  testimony,  indeed,  if  we  do  not  faithfully 
keep,  we  are  driven  from  the  brotherhood,  in  order  that 
Christian  purity  may  be  the  more  eliectualiy  preserved. 
And  what  has  taken  place  since  this  nile  of  Ufe  and 
luanners  was  altered  ?  Even  this,  a  thing  uniTeiBaUy 
aj^rent,  that,  in  the  conduct  of  oar  life,  we  have 
become  more  infamons  than  Jews  and  Turks.  And 
whence  has  this  monster  sprung,  but  from  the  seed 
sown  in  hearing,  reading  and  establishing  masses  ?  No 
one  wiil  deny,  I  believe,  that  we  have  fled  to  the  mass 
as  A  sheet  anchor.  Kay,  that  we  have  arrived  at  sach 
a  height  of  madness,  as  to  believe  that  the  mere  sight 
of  the  bread  is  salntaiy.  Not  contented  even  widi 
this,  we  have  adored  what  we  have  looked  upon,  for^ 
getting  our  own  profession,  set  forth  in  the  writings  of 
both  antients  and  moderns,  that  the  simple  humanity  of 
Christ  is  not  to  be  adored,  since  adoration  is  due  to 
God  alone,  and  no  one  has  seen  God  at  any  time,  flow 
is  it,  then,  that  we  worship  what  we  see,  when  God  only 
is  to  be  worshipped,  and  Him  we  can  never  see  ?  What 
will  they  say  to  this,  who  teach  that  the  Eucharist 
ought  to  be  adored  ?" 

In  the  next  section  of  his  argument,  Zuingle  quotes 
the  testimony  of  Tertullian,  Origen  and  Augustine,  to 
the  consistency  of  his  views  with  the  antient  beUef  of  the 
Christian  Church.  At  the  conclusion^  he  says,  We 
have  cited  these  passages  from  the  gravest  of  the  fathers, 
not  to  support,  by  human  authority,  a  doctrine  manifest 
in  itselfy  and  confirmed  by  the  word  of  God,  but  that  it 
may  be  seen  by  the  meek»  that  we  are  not  ^e  first  who 
have  set  forth  this  opinion,  or,  nerhaps,  the  least  pm- 
paiad,  for  I  call  God  to  witness  that»  for  his  glory  alone, 
I  have  for-yeais  couferted  on  this  subject  privately  with^ 
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many  leaittad  men>  beittgiiiiwiUmg  to  piAHah  ngkfMmg 
hastily,  or  likely  to  excite  tiio' multitude  i  but  the  ibote 
I  have  conversed  with  about  the  matter,  the  more  liaTe 
I  found  ready  to  acknowledge  the  correetnesd  of  my 

views.  Most  earnestly,  therefore,  have  I  besought  the 
Lord,  that  this  doctrine  may  find  its  way  into  the 
minds  of  the  simple,  as  essential  to  their  edification, 

and  most  profitable  to  the  Church  To  us,  thus 

anxiously  imploring  aid,  he  was  present.  We  concluded 
that  if  the  mass  were  done  away,  the  Eucharist  would 
be  restored  to  its  proper  place.  I  saw  that  nothing-  was 
of  greater  importance  than  the  view  taken  of  the  sixth 
chapter  of  John,  where  that  unbroken  adamant,  *  The 
fleeh  profiteth  nothing/  shines  so  brightly  forth  in  its 
own  proper  colours-  and  nature,  that  whatsoever  strikes 
it,  it  still  stands  firm,  and  every  thing  that  falls  upon  it 
marks  it  not,  biit  is  itself  broken.  Next  to  this^  the 
passage,  *  No  one  hath  seen  God  at  any  time/  seemed 
most  opportune.  Here  it  is  forbidden  us  to  adore  what 
is  seen  or  felt;  and,  lastly,  lliere  was  to  be  considered 
the  proper  use  and  intention  of  the  Eucharist,  in^iich, 
-once  undeMikKly  must  of  themselves  be  sufficient  to 
over&Tow  the  vain  hopes  and  portentous  notbns  of  the 
contrary  opinion." 

'  Having  repeated  the  principal  points  in  the  former 
part  of  his  argument,  he  remarks  that,  **  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve that  the  real  body  of  Christ  is  present  in  the  sacra- 
ment, two  iaiths  are  profitable  to  salv;ition,  the  one 
whereby  we  trust  in  Christ;  the  other  by  which  w^e  be- 
lieve that  the  bread  is  flesh ;  for  it  is  said,  unless  you 
believe  this,  you  cannot  be  saved.  Behold  how,  in  the 
midst  of  light,  human  reason,  willingly  and  knowingly, 
has  brought  in  darkness,  in  order  that  by  its  glosses  it 
might  obtain  glory  among  the  siniple.  For  what  could 
have  induced  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Duns  ScoUis^  to 
strive  so  much  for  the  change  of  the  bread  and  wine 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  the  pride  of  wit  ? 
They  hare  imitated,  indeed,  the  conduct  of  unskilful 
physiriansy  who*,  lhat  they  may  seem  erudite  foretd, 
and  then  provoke,  the  increase  of  a  malady,  which 
thiBy  next  subdue,  and  account  themselves  proidigies  of 
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toteacac  TbUB  they  have  told  m  that  the  bodv  of  Christ 
10  here  eaten,  and  then  have  invented  marvellous  laby- 
riiKths  out  of  which  weak  and  dull  minds  find  it  impos- 
Bible  to  eseape ;  while  they,  who  are  determined  to  look 
more  attentitrelv  into  the  matter,  are  persecuted,  and 
branded  with  the  name  of  heretics.    When  this  bread 
was  to  be  sold  at  a  certain  price,  it  became  necessary  to 
invent  sometliing  more,  that  its  value  might  be  further 
increased.    Thus  they  made  the  bread  flesh,  that  word 
being  wholly  neglected,  *  The  flesh  |>rofiteth  nothing.' 
Earnestly,  therefore,  do  I  intreat  those  who  read  what 
we  have  written ;  earnestly  do  I  beseech  them  by  that 
faith,  whereby  we  hope  for  salvation,  not  suddenly  to 
condemn,  or  cast  aside,  what  they  hear,  even  though  it 
should,  at  first  sight,  appear  absurd,  but  to  pray  the 
Lord  that  he  may  afford  them  the  pure  light  of  under- 
standing, whereby  what  is  true,  right  and  holy,  may  be 
aooeptable  to  their  minds.    The  race  of  truth  is  glad- 
8ome,  and  in  nowise  supercilious,  though  free  from  flat* 
tery.    Whence  it  is,  that  they  who  have  a  bad  con- 
science, dare  not  look  fairly  at  her ;  but  when  they  have, 
again  and  again,  made  the  attempt^  straightway  they 
begin  to  be  offended.    May  the  almighty  and  most 
blessed  God  so  aid  us,  that  we  may  learn  that  that  is 
the  tine  religion,  in  which  the  soul  rests  on  Him,  and  on 
•Him  alone;  seeks  to  imitate  Him  alone;  to  please  Him 
alone,  and  dwells  entirely  on  His  will !  May  He  help  us, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  see  that  the  elements  of  the  woi  hl 
cannot  render  us  better,  but  that  in  settinp;  too  high  a 
value  upon  them,  we  detract  from  the  honour  of  our 
God!   In  this  nuinner  it  will  come  to  pass,  that  what 
hitherto  we  have  expended  in  tlie  \\  orship  of  the  abomi- 
nation which,  according  to  Daniel,  stood  in  the  holy 
place,  we  shall  give  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  truly 
thereby  honouring  our  Saviour  Christ ;  and,  instead  of 
deceiving  ourselves  by  false  pretensions,  shall  adhere 
£rmly  to  the  one  true  God,  by  that  eternal  pledge  of  his 
love,  even  his  own  only  begotten  Son." 

Such  are  the  views,  taken  by  the  Swiss  reforms,  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  The  arguments  em- 
ployed  are  of  a  popular  kind,  and  are  treated  in  the 
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Style  whieh  ^-as  likely  to  beccmie  more  in  ute»  ss  t(be 
great  themes  of  theological  speculation  began  to  be 
studied  by  mankind  at  lar^e.  But  far  from  being  the  less 
valuable  because  familiai-Iy  expressed,  the  noble 

seises 

of  arguments,  on  which  Protestantism  re<esttibllshed 
Christian  truth  and  liberty,  derived  much  of  its  exeeUenee 
from  the  necesuty  which  transfused  it  through  a  medium 
of  popular  rather  than  scholastic  language.  Theology, 
like  every  other  branch  of  knowledge,  must  gain  m 
strength  and  richness  when  its  teachers  are  obliged  to 
undci  fitand  distinctly  what  they  themselves  mean,  and 
to  communicate  it  with  corresponding  clearness  to  those 
whom  they  engage  to  instruct.    This  is  not  repugnant 
to  the  sublime  spirit  of  religious  mystery ;  nor  does  it 
savour  of  the  wanton  pride  that  would  level  the  heights 
of  Sinai,  or  Sinn,  till  they  might  be  crept  over  by  the 
basest  idler;  for  it  is  not  by  the  fearless  siibtletv  of 
haughty  disputants  that  great  truths  are  evolved,  much 
less  that  they  are  well  taught,  or  firmly  defended.  It 
is  under  the  broad,  the  freely  flowing  light  of  day,  that 
our  eyes  can  best  study  the  blessed  harmonies  of  nature. 
For.  excitement  we  may  seek  obscurer  tints ;  for  some 
peculiar  inquiry  we  may  employ  the  concentrated  beams 
that  magnify  objects  a  thousand  fold  in  brightness  as 
well  as  measurement ;  but  it  is  in  the  day  that  we  can 
study  best  and  longest,  the  universal  beauty  and  pn>< 
por^ons  of  the  mtein  in  which  we  Uve.   And  tW 
too,  in  moral  and  spiritual  contemplation.   The  light 
of  pure  simple  reason,  strengthened  by  its  proper 
nourishment,  guided  by  experience  and  a  judgment 
superior  to  prejudice  and  caprice,  is  the  honest  guide 
to  truth,  as  far  as  it  is  subject  to  the  mere  human 
understanding.    And  where  it  is  not,  divine  wisdom 
alone  promises  an  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  vision. 
Without  this  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  the  investigation 
of  those  awful  mysteries,  which  are  only  so  far  revealed 
to  reason  as  may  enable  it  to  understand  their  general 
importance;  but  to  a  pure  and  loving,  as  well  as 
thoughtful,  spirit,  with  a  glory  and  distinctness  which 
render  their  meaning  familiar  to  the  heart.   In  the 
controversies,  of  mere  polemics,  words  dark  and  diffi« 
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eiAl;  ve'Wgerly  pressed  into  the  service -'of'th^'C^iie^ 
bdnnfreii  uift^llect   The  effort  to  remove  one  difficulty 
oeeitDSi  tt^kundred;  and,  like  bankruptg,  the  alarmed 
dijBpntaaita  .continue  to  support  their  credit  by  falae 
dhvws  'Of  * wealth,  till  exposure  would  be  certain,  were 
tkey  not  siiTrounded  bv  others  as  badlv  off  as  tliem- 
selves.    But  when  the  grand  topics  of"  divinity  aiv  to 
be  expounded  in  the  ears  of  lar^e  masses  of  mankind, 
and  those  who  engage  in  controvers}^  must  first  sub- 
mit to  the  laws  of  good  sense,  and  adopt  suuic  known 
standard  of  language,   and   acknowledge  an  autho- 
rity to  which  a  final  appeal  may  be  made,  wliatever 
becomes  of  the  dispute  itself,  an  enlarged  ac(juaint- 
ance  with  many  points  of  the  subject  is  likely  to  be  the 
consequence;  and  it  is  little  to  be  doubted  but  that 
much  light  will  be  scattered  here  and  there,  and  fall, 
at  leasts  npon  some  minds  to  whom  it  will  long  be-as  a 
treasure  unexpectedly  acquired.   The  constant  appeal  to ' 
Scripture  in  the  controversies  which  followed  upon  the 
Reformation  produced  a  vital  change  in  the  substance  of 
almo^  every  argument  that  could  be  employed.  It  gave 
a  species  of  ^orth  even  to  the  weakest,  and  provided  ' 
an  antidote  to  the  most  dangerous.   The  appeal  to  the  ' 
pec^le  produced  an  habitual  attention  to  clearnei^  of  ' 
expression.    Sophistry  could  thus  be  tlie  more  easily  ' 
detected,  and  tlie  real  sterling  gold  be  more  readily 
separated  from  the  dross.    By  degrees  the  polemical 
mode  of  treating  subjects  yielded  to  the  increasing  force  ' 
of  truth  and  pit'ty,  and  then  was  seen,  in  the  writnigs 
of  the  well-taught  scholar  and  divine,  the  manly  energy 
of  vigorous  wisdom,  lovingly  expressing  the  influences 
of  aboimding  grace. 

Zuingle  had  not  taken  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the 
work  of  reform  without  encountering  considerable  per- 
sonal risk.  There  will  always  be  those,  in  periods  of 
excitement,  v/ho  imagine  that  they  shall  find  favour 
with  Grod  by  taking  away  the  men  whose  arguments  are 
least  likely  to  be  silenced.  But  the  danger  to  which 
the'Si^iss  reformer  stood  exposed  was  not  of  long'dura* 
tion.  He  had  too  soon  a  party  in  the  country,  power- 
ful-enough in  itself  to  protect  him,  but  rendered  far 

VOL.  u.  E 
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stronger,  and  more  certain  in  its  movements,  by  the 
possession  of  a  rightful  and  legal  authority,  A  con- 
ference was  proposed  by  the  hostile  cantons  in  1526 ; 
and  the  place  appointed  for  the  meeting  was  the  town 
of  Baden.  Such,  however,  was  the  feeling  of  the 
magistrates  of  Zurich  on  the  subject,  that  they  forbade 
Zuingle's  acceptance  of  the  chaUenge,  plainly  from  no 
fear  of  his  encountering  Eckius  in  debate,  but  from  the 
reasonable  apprehension  that  it  woiihl  not  be  quite  safe 
to  expose  him  to  men  ^vho  only  desired  liis  ruin.  That 
heretics  ought  to  be  silenced,  not  by  urguments,  but  by 
fire  and  sword,  was  the  known  sentiment  of  Eckius; 
and  this  princi])le  had  of  late  been  fnlly  wrought  out 
in  the  Ijarbcirous  execution  of  two  preachers  of  the 
gospel,  the  one  by  hano-ino-,  the  otlier  bv  siifToeatio?!.* 

The  absence  of  Zningle  was  no  liinderance  to  the 
design  contemplated  in  the  meeting  at  Baden.  A 
numerous  body  of  representatiyeB  from  the 

A.D.  1526.  1  .     ^       '^i  ^  •       J.  J 

several  cantons,  with  many  emment  advo* 
cates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  assembled  in 
the  month  of  May,  There  were  present  to  oppose 
them,  in  feir  and  open  debate,  CEcolampadius  and  some 
few  others ;  but  it  was  evident,  that  me  meeting  had 
at  once  assumed  the  character  of  a  synod,  with  full 
authority  to  judge  and  condemn,  rather  than  that  of  a 
free  assembly  disposed  to  appeal  to  Scripture  and  the 
Spirit  of  (Sod.  Eckius,  who  shared  with  Faber  and 
Mumer  the  burden  of  the  day,  proposed  seven  heads  of 
argument,  as  a  guide  to  those  who  might  take  part  in 
the  debate.  These  were — 1.  That  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  present  in  the  Lord's  Supper; 
2.  That  they  are  verily  offered  both  for  the  living 
and  the  dead  in  the  celebration  of  the  mass ;  3.  That 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  other  saints  are  to  be  invoked  as 
intercessors;  4.  That  the  images  of  saints  ought  not 
to  be  taken  away ;  5.  That  there  is  a  state  of  purga- 
tory ;  6.  That  infants  are  bom  with  original  sin ;  and 
7.  That  the  baptism,  not  of  John  but  of  Christ,  removes 
this  sin.  Mumer  proposed,  that  two  other  propositions 
should  be  added  to  these.   The  first,  that  the  adoration 

*  Scnlteti  AniuL,  Dec.  ii.,  p.  88. 
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of  Christ,  as  present  in  the  bread  and  wine,  is  wholly 
free  from  idolatry,  and  that  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament  in  one  kind  ouglit  not  to  be  called  sacri- 
lege, or  to  be  regarded  as  a  depriving  of  the  people  of 
their  rights:  the  second,  that  the  late  confiscation  of 
ecclesiastical  possessions  was  sin  act  of  sacrilege.i^ 

(Ecolampadius  objected  to  these  additions,  but  was 
soon  deeply  engaged  with  Eckius  in  bold  and  earnest 
debate.  Zuingie,  though  absent,  had  not  allowed  the 
meeting  to  take  place  without  exerting^  himself  for  the 
support  of  his  cause.  In  his  correspondence  with  the 
accomplished  men  who  had  less  reason  than  liiniself  to 
fear  the  malice  of  the  eneiuy,  he  snf^<^csted  numerous 
arguments,  exhorted  them  to  persevere  stedfastly  in 
the  defence  of  the  truth,  and  cheered  them  by  that 
outpouring  of  his  own  vigorous  spirit,  which  had  from 
the  first  been  the  grand  incentive  to  courageous  action. 
(Ecolampadius  was  worthy  of  standing  in  the  place 
.which  would  otherwise  have  been  occupied  by  this 
great  man.  But  the  debate  offered  little  of  novelty  to 
those  who  were  already  well  acquainted  with  the  main 
points  in  dispute.  Aner  it  had  been  continued  suffi- 
ciently long  to  diminish  the  vivacity  of  the  speakers, 
and  the  patience  of  the  hearers,  it  was  put  to  the  vote, 
whether  the  views  of  Eckius  or  (Ecolampadius  oup^lit 
to  be  acknowledged  ius  the  ground-work  of  orthodox 
theology.  Of  the  deputies  called  upon  to  answer  this 
important  inquiry,  some  escaped  without  exposing 
themselves  to  the  danger  of  a  dehnitive  reply ;  a  few 
openly  expressed  their  attachment  to  the  new  doctrine, 
while  the  rest  determined  tliat  Zniiigle,  the  leader  of 
the  Reformation,  and  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
debate,  should  be  excommunicated,  as  Luther  liad  V>oen 
treated  by  Charles  V.  and  the  Pope;  and  that  the 

•  Ruchat.,  1. 1.,  liv."  iii.,  p.  371  •  It  is  complained,  that  wldlc  a  splendid 
cbair  was  proyided  for  Eckme,  (Ecolampadius  was  miserably  seated  on  one 
as  bad.  This  was  of  little  consequence ;  Lut  it  is  furtlu  r  s;iiJ,  that  Mr]  ins 
was  allowed  to  speak  as  long,  as  proudly  as  he  chose,  and  to  cast  fortk  what- 
ever rodomontaaes  he  pleased;  while  CEcolampadius  was  always  stopped  tlio 
moment  he  'b^jwi  to  yield  to  liis  feelings.  His  £tieiids  did  oi^jinaUy  per- 
suade him  not  to  attend,  lest  he  miu:ht  suffer  some  hodilyharm;  and  he 
replied,  I  have  no  niiiid  to  go,  nor  shall  I,  unless  a  certain  impulse  drive 
me  thither." — Hottiuger,  Uelrefcisch.  Kirchen  Geschkht.^  1. 1 ,  b.  vi.^  p.  902. 
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pontifical  religion  should  by-all  means  be  firmly  Bup« 
ported  in  their  states* 

Neither  the  one  party  nor  the  other  gained,  it  is 
probable,  any  advantage  by  this  meeting.  The  Catho* 

lies  were  soothed  by  the  semblance  of  a  triumph ;  but 
whether  the  cause  itself  be  good  or  not,  it  is  folly  to 
imagine  that  it  has  advanced  a  step  when  only  the  cla- 
mours of  its  advocates  have  increased  a  degree  in  force. 
Generally  speak i til;,  perhaps,  the  louder  the  cry  the 
less  likely  that  the  strength  will  last.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  Reformation  lost  nothing  by  decisions  that 
prevented  its  being  carried  by  acclamation,  but  rather 
obliged  its  friends  to  listen  to  the  severe  dictates  of 
unprejudiced  truth,  and  to  attempt  nothing  which  could 
not  b^r  the  sternest  inquisition  of  both  the  world  and 
their  own  consciences.  Erasmus  replied  to  a  request 
that  he  would  attend  the  meeting  at  Baden,  by  pleading 
ill  health  as  an  apology  for  declining  to  be  present;  but 
he  added  this  remarkable  expression  of  his  sentiments, 
*\  I  call  God  to  witness,  even  Him  who  alone  knows  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  whose  anger  I  deprecate,  that  there 
has  never  dwelt  in  my  heart  any  opinion  on  the  holv 
sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  at  variance  with  that  whicn 
is  supported  by  the  universal  consent  of  the  Catholic 
church."  With  what  sincerity  this  was  said,  or  in  what 
sense  it  was  intended  to  be  taken,  will  appear  doubtful 
to  most  minds,  when  it  is  found  that  Erasmus  wrote, 
about  the  same  ilme,  to  another  party,  stating,  that  the 
opinion  of  G^colampadius  displeased  him  in  no  other 
way,  but  in  that  it  agreed  not  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  "  For,"  he  added,  *'  I  see  not  what  an  insensible 
body  can  do,  nor  what  good  would  follow,  if  it  were 
erceived ;  our  great  desire  should  be,  that  in  the  symb- 
ols, we  may  really  find  a  spiritual  grace.  From  the 
consent  of  the  Church,  however,  I  have  never  departed, 
nor  can  ever  depart." 

Zuingle  had  awidted  the  issue  of  the  debate  with  an 
anxiety  similar  to  that  experienced  by  Luther,  when, 
immured  in  his  lonely  retreat,  he  daily  watched  for 
communications  from  Melanctlion  at  Augsburg.  It  was 
the  wish  of  Zuin^lo  to  obtain  a  regular  report  of  the 
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proceedings  from  accredited  notaries.    Could  this  have 

been  £2:ained,he  purposed  (les])atcliinf^  «in  answer  to  each 
part  of  the  argument  as  it  thus  presented  itself  to  his 
scrutiny.  Failing  in  this  respect,  he  next  desired  to  see 
thewliole  of  the  discussion  printed  and  circulated.  But 
in  this  also  he  was  ch'sappointed,  and  lie  iiad  to  content 
himself  with  such  a  report  of  tiie  proceedings  n<=i  eoiild 
be  furnislied  hy  Thomas  ab  ITofT^^n,  a  man  of  candour 
and  al)ility,  but  who  had  nothing-  to  give  antliority  to 
his  report  except  his  general  character  for  lionesty  of 
purpose.  The  document  was  printed  at  Strasburg,  and 
Wolfgang  Capito  added  to  the  copies  intended  for 
Zuingle  a  letter,  in  which  he  earnestly  exhorted  him  to 
favour,  as  much  as  in  bis  power,  this  method  of  making 
the  late  proceedings  public,  and  that,  not  only  because 
the  information  thus  gained  might  be  most  important  to 
their  cause,  but  because  it  would  probably  oblige  the 
hostile  party  to  allow  the  publication  of  reports,  pro- 
perly corrected  and  authorized.  By  some  means  or 
other,  the  packet  containing  both  the  books  and  the 
letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  Zuingle's  opponents,  and 
the  affair  was  made  use  of  to  iiriute  the  leaders,  on 
both  sides,  to  a  more  desperate  onset.  The  firmness 
of  the  people  of  Zurich  was  further  shown,  at  tliis  time, 
by  their  diminisliinp;  the  number  of  festivals,  and  other 
days  of  religious  observance,  till  the  only  one  remain- 
ing on  their  calendar  was  that  of  the  Nativity.* 

The  zeal  and  resolution  of  Bcrchtold  Ilaller,  at  Bern, 
proved  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  ell'orts  of  tlie  ca* 
tholic  party  in  that  city.  Notwithstanding  their  supe- 
riorly in  numbers,  and  the  votes  which  they  succeeded 
in'passing,  Haller  retained  his  hold  on  the  affections  of 
many  '  influential  men.  Amidst  a  crowd  of  enemies, 
therefore,  he  had  still  the  means  left  him  of  preaching 
the  pure  Word  of  God,  and  of  defying  all  attempts  to 
make  him  celebrate  the  mass  according  to  former  usage. 
The  unsettled  state  of  opinion  which  continued  to  prc- 
fail,  in  spite  of  decrees  on  the  one  hand,  and  persua- 
sion and  argument  on  the  other,  exposed  the  canton  to 
many  evils ;  and  a  new  attempt  was  therefore  made,  iu 

*  Gcrdcs,  1. 11.,  p.  31U, 
E  3  ' 
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the  early  part  of  1528,  to  calm  the  public  mind  by 

another  solemn  discussion  of  the  questions  at  issue.  In 
summonino-  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  neighbour- 
hood to  this  mcetin<i^,  the  council  employed  the  strong 
language  of  a  l)ody  fully  resolved  to  let  nothinG;  hinder, 
if  not  the  success  of  its  experiment,  at  least  its  power  of 
trying  it.  Siirli  as  sliould  refuse  to  attend,  were  threat- 
ened with  tlie  confiscation  of  whatever  portion  of  their 
lands  miglit  lie  within  the  territory  of  the  canton.*  To 
tliose  who  might  secretly  determine  to  arm  themselves 
with  subter^gCy  and  the  favourite  weapons  of  former 
days,  it  was  plainly  stated,  that,  throughout  the  con- 
ference, no  weight  would  be  allowed,  no  authority  con- 
ceded, to  any  other  record  but  that  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  While  to  those  who  might  look  to  escape 
from  the  &ir  trial  of  strength,  by  the  mere  agitation  of 
debate,  it  was  said  with  equal  plainness  that,  whoever  took 
part  in  the  conference,  must  refrain  from  clamour  and 
abuse,  and  confine  himself  strictly  to  the  argument,  so 
that  whatever  was  said  might  be  correctly  represented 
in  the  reports  of  the  notaries. 

To  prevent  the  loss  of  time  by  a  divided  attention, 
ten  propositions  were  drawn  up,  and  presented  to  the 
meeting,  as  embodying  the  principal  peculiarities  of  the 
reformed  divines.  In  the  first  of  these  it  was  set  forth, 
that  the  true  Church  is  born  of  the  Word  of  God,  must 
ever  remain  in  Him,  and  can  hear  no  other's  voice.  In 
the  second,  that  this  Church  establishes  no  laws  that  are 
foreign  to  the  Word  of  God;  and  that  traditions,  there- 
fore, can  only  be  binding  as  they  agree  with  that  Word, 
Thirdly,  it  was  stated  that  Christ  alone  has  made  satis- 
faction for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  :md,  therefore, 
that  to  say  that  there  is  any  other  mode  of  expiating 
sin,  is  to  deny  Christ.  Fourthly,  that  it  cannot  be 
proved  bv  Scripture  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  actually  and  corporeally  taken.  Fifthly,  that  the 
mass  in  which  Christ  is  presented  to  the  Father,  and 
offered  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  is  not  to  be 
defended  by  the  testimony  of  tlie  Divine  Word,  but 
lowers  the  value  of  the  sacrifice  olfered  up  for  us  by  . 

*  Hottingcr,  t.  i.,  b.  vi.,  p.  394. 
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Christ  himself.  In  the  sixth  proposition^  we  read,  that 
Christ  alone  is  to  be  invoked,  he  being  the  sole  me- 
diator between  God  and  man.  In  the  seventhy  that  it 
does  not  appear  in  Scrinture  that  there  is  any  place 
where  souls,  after  this  lire,  are  purified  by  purgatory, 
and  that,  therefore,  all  those  prayers  and  solemnities, 
and  burning  of  lamps  and  tapers  for  the  dead,  hitherto 
in  use,  are  of  no  avail.  In  the  eighth,  that  it  is  un- 
scriptural  to  employ  statues  and  ini aires  in  religious 
worship  ;  and  that,  if  they  have  been  put  up  iu  churches 
for  that  purpose,  they  ought  to  be  removed.  In  the 
nintli,  it  is  stated,  that  marriage  is  forbidden  to  no  order 
of  men :  and,  in  the  tenth,  that  while  the  wliorcmonger 
and  adulterer  is,  in  every  case,  denied  admission  into 
the  Church,  so,  least  of  all,  ouirht  an  impure  and 
unholy  priest  to  be  tolerated  in  its  courts. 

A  short  time  before  the  meeting  of  the  assembly, 
Haller  wrote  to  Zuingle,  intreating  him  to  take  such  a 
part  in  the  approaching  struggle  as  was  consistent  with 
his  present  circumstances.  Tlin  reports,  he  said,  were 
to  be  carefully  penned,  and  these,  it  was  thought, 
Zuingle  might  profitably  collate  and  publish  for  the 
general  use  of  the  party.  "  I  know,  he  added,  "  I 
Enow  by  my  own  experience,  that  the  honour  of  God 
and  of  His  Word,  that  the  salvation  of  Bern,  nay  of  all 
Switzerland,  are  objects  of  such  care  and  afifection  to 
you,  that  you  will  not  only  do  whatever  may  promote 
this  holy  cause,  but  will  not  refuse  to  hv.  present  your- 
self, for  the  honour  of  God,  the  benefit  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  confusion  of  its  enemies."  The  importance 
attached  to  the  appearance  of  Zuingle  is  further  shown 
by  expressions  occurring  in  the  correspondence  of  other 
distinguished  reformers.  "  Whatsoever  happens,  or 
whoever  else  may  come,"  adds  Haller,  "  be  you  pre- 
sent. Our  houses  and  churches  are  open  to  you. 
Choose  where  you  will.  All  shall  be  prepared  for  you, 
only  be  you  prepared,  as  we  hope,  to  come.  Hasten 
your  reply,  and  spare  no  expense,  that  what  we  promise 
concerning  you  may  be  amply  fulfilled.  For  on  this, 
that  you  are  with  us,  hinges  the  whole  afiair.  You 
understand  our  wants.  Come,  then,  my  brother,  and  do 

E  4 
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for  our  city  what  you  alone  can  effect.  I  send  you  our 
conclusions.  Add  to  them,  take  from  them,  modify 
them  as  you  please.  It  will  be  something  for  you  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  advocating  that  cause  in  the 

presence  of  the  nia<;istrates  and  clergy  of  Bern,  which 
they  would  not  pcniiit  you  to  plead  in  the  meeting  at 
Baden." 

To  this  earnest  and  afiee  tioiiato  iin  itation,  Zuin^rle 
returned  a  favourable  answer;  and  Mailer  exclaims, 
**  Now  do  I  see,  O  most  honoured  Ulric !  liow  uiiex- 
])('(■  todly  the  Lord  lias  deteriiiiiied  to  promote  liis  o'lovy 
among  us  by  you  and  Gicolampadius,  since  l)otli  of  you 
have  promised,  if  life  be  continued  you,  to  be  present 
at  the  conference.  These  are  the  auxiliary  forces  with 
which  the  Lord  is  pleased,  in  his  goodness,  to  help  mo, 
weak  and  unworthy  as  I  am,  to  bear  the  burden  of  such 
a  business.  And  may  the  Lord  conrnund  at  once  all 
the  arguments  of  the  adversary !  May  they  be  quickly 
at  hand  who,  to  the  great  glory  of  God,  shall  utterly 
overcome  them !  We  look  for  your  arrival  six  or  eight 
days  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  assembly.*^  He 
then  speaks  of  the  preparations  made  for  the  reception  of 
these  much  desired  visitors,  and  adds,  **  The  oligarchy 
murmur  in  tlie  corner;  nor  will  endeavours  be  wanting 
to  render  our  efibrts  void.  But  we  will  strive,  with  all 
our  strength,  to  defeat  tliese  machinations  of  the  devil, 
an  end  winch  could  hardly  be  accomplished,  unless  you 
all  came  to  our  assistance.** 

The  preparations  for  the  meeting  were  regarded  with 
no  friendly  eye  by  the  catholic  party.  In  the  court  of 
the  Emperor  its  emissaries  spoke  loudly  of  the  dan- 
ger attending  such  conferences ;  and  Charles,  strangely 
facile  on  tliese  occasions,  to  what  he  was  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  policy,  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded 
into  sending  a  letter  to  the  council  of  Bern,  exhorting 
it  to  cease  from  its  design.  At  the  same  time,  another 
epistle  arrived  from  several  of  the  more  zealous  of  the 
cantons,  pressing  similar  arguments  on  the  attention  of 
their  confederates.  But  happily  the  magistrates  of 
this  important  division  of  the  union  were  not  to  be 
easily  dissuaded  from  the  couise  they  had  adopted. 
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There  could  plainly  be  nothing  unjust  in  opening  their 
halls  to  the  leaders  of  each  party,  in  allowing  them 
ample  opportunity  to  declare  their  sentiments,  and  then 
laying  the  result  of  the  whole  before  the  world,  that 
it  might  form  its  judgment  on  simple  facts,  or,  at  least, 
on  opinions  fully  and  clearly  stated.  To  the  Emperor, 
therefore,  they  respectfully  replied,  that,  as  they  had 
no  other  wish  in  proposing  the  expected  conference, 
but  tliat  of  elicitinf^  trutli,  and  restoring  nieu\s  inindn  to 
that  trantjiiillity  which  had  been  so  long  disturbed,  tfiey 
could  not  desist  from  their  attempt  In  a  similar  man- 
ner they  answ(Med  the  remonstrances  of  the  cantons, 
which  urged  tin  m  to  resist  the  efforts  of  the  Heformers, 
and  to  continue  iirm  in  the  profession  of  the  religion 
which  tliey  had  received  from  their  forefathers.  No 
slight  degree  of  resolution  was  necessary  to  this  conduct* 
The  aspect  of  afiairs  became  every  day  more  threaten* 
ing;  and  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  prepare  for  a 
general  attack  by  raising  a  small  body  of  troops  that 
might  be  ready  to  defend  the  city  at  a  moment's 
warning.  •  * 

When  the  important  day  approached,  Zuingle  set  out 
from  Zurich,  surrounded  by  the  chief  men  of  the  place, 
by  a  large  body  of  the  clergy,  and  a  band  of  three  fann^ 
dred  citizens,  well  armed  to  protect  him  against  the 
hazards  of  the  journey.  QScolampadius,  Bucer,  Capito, 
liuilinger,  and  otlier  distinguished  divines  were  also 
on  their  way  to  Bern ;  and  every  thing  promised  tliat 
the  assembly  would  be  worthy  of  the  cause  for  which  it 
was  convened.  None  of  the  prelates  who  had  been 
invited  appeared  at  the  meeting.  The  Bishop  of  Lau- 
sanne, in  whose  diocese  Bern  was  situated,  had  been 
appealed  to  w^ith  arguments  which  it  must  have  re- 
quired no  small  degree  of  sternness,  no  slight  feeling  of 
toe  superiority  of  his  rank  and  power  to  the  fair  pro- 
gress of  inquiry,  to  enable  him  to  resist.  Not  less  than 
three  letters  were  addressed  to  this  dignitary,  intreating 
him,  in  the  name  of  the  senate,  the  clergy,  and  the 
people,  to  be  present  at  the  proceedings  about  to  take 
place, 

Joachim  Yadianus,  the  consul  of  St.  Gall,  a  man  of 
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great  learning  and  piety,  was  chosen  to  act  as  president 
of  the  assembly.  With  him  were  associated  four  other 
distinguished  scholars,  and  the  proper  report  of  the  dis- 
cussion was  provided  for  by  the  appointment  of  four 
sworn  secretaries.  The  main  body  consisted  of  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  ministers  and  priests,  together 
with  the  numerous  members  of  the  council,  which 
formed  the  government  of  the  district.  Wisely  exercis- 
ing the  authority  given  them,  the  president  and  his 
assistants  would  allow  no  statement  to  be  insisted  on, 
which  was  not  confessedly  drawn  from  the  declarations 
of  Scripture.  This  could  not  be  accounted  unfair  in  an 
assembly  where  full  liberty  ot  speech  was  allowed  to 
both  parties,  and  where  each  had  const  n ted  to  acknow- 
ledge the  divinity  of  Revelation,  and  tlu  fitness  of  rules, 
derived  from  such  a  source,  to  determine  the  value  of 
arguments,  and  the  correctness  of  doctrines.  It  is  evident 
that,  in  any  disputation,  the  parties  en^ged  do  well  to 
determine  first  within  what  range  they  mtend  to  confine 
themselves,  or  whether  they  resolve  to  roam  at  will  over 
the  limitless  domains  of  imagination,  as  well  as  over  those 
of  learning  and  reason.  Nor  is  it  less  plain,  that  no  in- 
juiy  can  happen  to  the  cause  of  truth  by  such  an  adjust- 
ment as  should,  in  the  first  place*  very  much  limit  the 
sphere  of  argument.  Suppose  that  its  defenders  should 
consent  for  the  moment  to  confine  their  reasoning  to 
principles  derived  from  some  single  source  of  infor- 
mation. Let  the  cause  be  tried  according  to  this  plan. 
On  whichever  side  the  issue  be,  the  utmost  gained  or 
lost  is  this,  that  it  could  not  be  defended  by  the  argu- 
ments, or  on  the  principles,  belonging  to  this  j)articular 
sphere  of  knowledge.  The  value  of  this  confession  to 
tne  opposite  side  will,  of  course,  be  determinable  by  the 
comparative  worth  of  the  branch  of  argument  to  which 
the  question  lias  been  referred.  It  is  thus  that  a  doc- 
trine may  be  tried  by  the  test  of  Scripture  or  tradition, 
or  the  disputants  may  pass  oti  into  the  illimitable  ocean 
of  metaphysical  speculation.  This  ought  to  be  matter 
of  preliminary  consideration  ;  but  to  whichever  branch 
of  reasoning  it  is  thought  advisable  to  confine  the  first 
excursions  of  inquiry,  to  that  viill  truth  and  consistency 
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restrict  every  step  of  the  reasoning  process.  In  the  early 
controversies  of  the  Protestants  and  Catholics,  the  neglect 
of  this  was  the  cause  of  much  confusion  and  difficulty; 
and  the  worthy  people  of  Bern  acted  with  C4aai  justice 
and  wisdom  in  endeavouring^  to  provide  an  antidote.  It 
could  not,  with  any  show  of  reason,  be  denied,  that  the 
examination  of  doctrine  by  Scripture  oucrht  to  form  one 
portion,  at  least,  of  every  religious  discussion.  Whether 
the  inierences  derived  from  that  examination  were  to 
end  the  controversy^  would  be  another  question ;  and 
no  injustice,  therefore,  could  be  involved  in  the  simple 
direction,  that^  in  a  meeting  taking  place  for  the  scruti- 
nizing of  a  system  said  to  depend  on  Scripture  alone^ 
Scripture  alone  should  be  used  as  the  test  of  its  preten- 
sions and  its  honesty. 

That  Christ  is  the  sole  head  of  the  Church,  was  the 
proposition  with  which  the  debate  commenced.  The 
usual  arguments  were  urged  on  both  sides^  but  accord- 
ing to  the  account  given  of  this  famous  conference  by 
Bucer,  IVegarius,  a  provincial  of  tiie  Augustines,  took 
up  the  dispute  in  a  manner  which  plainly  indicated  the 
unwillingness  of  his  party  to  abide  by  the  rule  laid 
down.  Thus  he  started  with  the  broad  assertion,  that 
the  people  of  Bern  had  no  right  to  determine  any- 
thing concerning  religion,  and  that  they  were  bound  to 
abide  by  the  acts  of  the  Ciiurch  and  councils.  To  esta- 
blish this  censure,  he  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  as  the 
Gospels  were  received  by  the  judgment  of  the  Church, 
the  Church  only  was  to  be  heard  as  the  judge  of  faith 
and  doctrine.  By  the  Church,  it  appears,  he  intended 
the  councils  to  be  understood,  which  were  represented 
as  the  only  body  free  from  error;  and,  therefore, 
supreme  over  all.  "  These  notions,"  says  Bucer, "  were 
well  known  to  us,  and  needed  little  refutation,  since  it 
is  sufficiently  manifest  to  men  of  piety,  that  it  behoves 
us  not  to  live  by  the  faith  of  councils  and  pontiffs,  but 
that  not  only  single  churches,  but  every  individual, 
ought  to  know  for  himself  what  Grod  commands,  and 
what  He  promises ;  that  all  things  depend  on  Christ,  on 
works  of  piety,  and  on  the  love  of  our  neighbour.  Now, 
when  the  dogmas  aud  institutions  of  the  Church  of 
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Borne  are  bo  opposed  to  this,  timt  every  child,  who  cm 
read  the  Scriptures,  may  see  it,  what  reason  can  there 
be  to  wait  for  the  determinations  of  conncils>  which 
rarely  assemble,  and  of  late,  have  been  of  such  a  kind» 
that  it  would  be  less  insane  to  endeavour  to  draw  water 
out  of  a  pumice-stone,  than  to  look  for  piety  in  their 
resolves?  The  Scriptures  are  abroad,  nor  are  those 
wanting  who  can  faithfully  interpret  them  to  tlie  peo- 
ple. That  they  may  be  received  with  taith,  is  beyond 
the  power  not  only  of  councils,  but  of  every  created 
being,  to  order.  God  alone  can  do  this;  wlien,  for 
Christ's  sake,  he  bestows  the  Spirit  which  leadeth 
into  all  truth ;  and  He  gives  this  Spirit  not  to  those 
who  have  listened  to  councils,  but  to  tliose  whom  lie 
hath  chosen  to  be  partakers  of  his  grace  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  That  all  do  not  receive  Scrip- 
tuxe  with  the  same  feeling  arises  from  this,  that  God 
does  not  give  the  Spirit  in  the  same  degree  to  all ;  and 
that  many  hypocrites  are  mixed  up  with  the  children  of 
God ;  that  the  Father  hath  given  to  Christ  alone  the 
government  of  his  people ;  and  that  the  elect  may  know 
that,  to  whatever  degrees  of  learning  or  piety  men  attain, 
all  things  depend  on  Christ/' 

•  These  remarks  exhibit  some  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  Swiss  theology.    Bucer  was  eminently 

qualified  to  state  the  feelings  of  his  cotemporaries 
and  the  arguments  by  which  they  might  best  be  jus- 
tified. The  favourite  objection  to  the  whole  system  of 
the  Reformation  appears  to  have  been  urged,  at  tliis 
period,  with  more  than  ordinary  zeal.  It  had  led,  it 
was  said,  to  the  introduction  of  sectarianism,  and  de- 
stroyed thereby  that  happy  unity  which  had  hitherto 
formed  the  brightest  ornament  or  the  Christian  world. 
To  this  Bucer  answers,  that  wherever  God's  children  are 
— wherever  any  traces  exist  of  the  reign  of  Christ — there 
Satan  will  be  most  busy ;  for  why,  it  is  asked,  should 
he  trouble  himself  about  those  who  are  already  in  his 
power  ?  Hence  it  seemed  good  to  the  Heavenly  Father 
to  try  his  own  people  by  divisions;  and,  therefore,  it 
ou^t  not  to  be  concluded  that  Protestants  are  dealing 
wiui  errors^  and  Roman  Catholics  with  truth,  because. 
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while  the  former  differ  in  some  few  things,  the  letter 
agree  in  their  dogmas.  Were  this  the  casoi  it  is  added; 
Mahometans  would  have  a  better  claim  than  the  Roman 
Church  to  the  honour  of  being  in  the  right;  for  their 
perfect  consent  to  the  Koran  throws  completely  into 
the  shade  the  far  less  uniform  agreement  of  one  part 
of  Christendom  with  the  rest.  Even  the  Apostles  them- 
selves did  not  all  think  in  tlie  same  way  concerning 
the  Mosaic  ceremonies ;  and  the  fair  inference  is,  that 
the  arp^ument  drawn  from  the  divisions  of  l^iotestants 
cannot  be  admitted  as  a  in-ooi'  that  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  their  creed  are  wrong. 

The  Augustine  monk  seems  to  have  struggled  hard 
to  get  rid  of  the  shackles  imposed  upon  him  by  the  rule 
laid  down  at  the  commencement  of  the  debate.  Scrip- 
ture afforded  him  little  help  when  he  pressed  for  the 
absolute  authority  of  his  Church ;  and  finding,  at  length, 
that  it  was  in  vain  to  strive  against  the  sedate  determina- 
tion of  the  assembly,  he  complained  that  sufficient  liberty 
was  not  allowed  for  the  discussion,  and  that  it  was  poison 
itself  to  endeavour  to  explain  Scripture  only  by  Scripture. 
This  set  the  matter  at  rest,  so  far  as  the*^  first  proposi- 
tion was  concerned.  Bucer  and  Capito  wished  to  reply 
to  such  arguments  as  appeared  to  them  more  within  tlie 
proper  linn  of  the  debate ;  but  the  president  judged  lliat 
this  would  be  to  jirolong  the  discussion  to  an  unreason- 
able length  ;  and  that  "the  Church  can  giv^e  no  com- 
mands which  How  not  from  the  Word  of  God"  was 
proposed  as  the  next  subject  for  consideration.  The 
allusions  of  Scripture  to  the  traditions  of  the  Apostles 
in  respect  to  fasting,  prayers  and  celibacy,  formed  the 
stronghold  of  the  catholic  advocates  in  this  part  of  tlie 
discussion.  But  they  could  not  prove»  it  is  said,  that 
any  law  was  ever  given  whereby  men  were  bound,  as  a 
master  of  conscience,  to  observe  these  things  at  fixed  and 
particular  times ;  nor  could  it  be  denied  that,  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  certain  meats,  or  marriage,  is  said  in 
Scriptare  to  be  the  doctrine  of  devils.  We  ourselves 
teach/'  remarked  the  reformers,  *Hhat  it  is  our  duty  to 
fast,  to  pray,  and  to  live  in  purity  and  holiness.  But 
Christ  alone  can  give  the  Spirit,  without  whose  aid 
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nothing  good  can  be  done ;  and  hence  there  will  ema- 
nate from  the  Church  no  precepts  but  such  as  Scripture 
teaches,  for  the  Church  lives,  and  does  all  things  accord- 
ing to  the  Spirit  of  promise/'  The  third  proposition 
appears  to  have  been  despatched  in  a  similar  manner. 
To  the  quotations  which  the  Catholics  brought  in  sup- 
port  of  their  view  of  human  merit,  it  was  answered  that, 
whatever  we  can  do,  it  is  but  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  bestowed  upon  us  of  his  own  free  grace. 

But  it  was  on  the  proposition  which  denied  the  real 
presence,  that  the  weightiest  part  of  the  debate  rested. 
Some  of  tJiose  who  joined  with  the  reformers  in  other 
points,hcre  became  their  opponents.  The  literal  meaning 
of  the  words,  **  The  bread  which  I  sliall  give  is  my  flesli/* 
was  strenuously  urged,  and  aflbrded  a  seemingly  firm 
resting-place  for  the  defenders  of  the  mass.  It  was 
answered,  however,  that  Christ  himself  declares,  in  the 
place  referred  to,  that  he  spoke  of  the  bread  of  which 
whosoever  eateth  hath  eternal  life ;  whereas  it  is  well 
known  that  many  have  partaken  of  the  £ucharist 
who  have  for  ever  lost  the  life  of  God.  The  words, 
"  This  is  my  body,"  were  next  cited  ;  but  it  was  allowed 
that  they  could  not  be  taken  in  the  most  absolutely 
literal  sense;  and  the  passage,  **The  bread  which 
we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of 
Christ?"  was,  therefore,  introduced,  but  with  apparently 
as  little  success ;  for  it  was  answered,  that  the  Apostle 
referred  here  to  nothing  more  than  the  society  of  Christ's 
members,  partaking  in  the  blessings  of  a  common  faith 
and  worship. 

The  declaration  respecting  the  unscriptural  character 
of  the  mass  was  still  less  ably  controverted.  Not  a  pre- 
text could  be  found,  it  is  said,  for  defending  it  as 
derivable  from  the  Word  of  God.  So  little,  indeed,  did 
the  Roman  Catholic  party  feel  inclined  to  boast  of  suc- 
cess on  this  occasion,  that,  if  our  report  be  true,  they 
apologized  for  their  defeat  on  the  grounds,  that  it  was 
their  want  of  arms  which  rendered  them  so  easy  a 
prey.  That  such  was  really  the  defence  set  up  appears 
probable,  from  the  earnest  manner  in  which  Bucer 
replies  to  the  arguments  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  be 
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founded.  **  Eckius  and  Faber/*  he  says,  '^and  otheiB  with 
them,  have  written  against  us,  and  were  closely  engaged 
at  Baden ;  and  on  these  occasions  they  have  not  neg- 
lected to  employ  whatever  weapons  could  be  serviceable 
in  tlieir  cause.  If  they  were  unarmed,  then,  at  Bern, 
why  did  they  not  come  better  prepared?  But  what 
could  these  pretenders  do?  They  know  well  enough 
that,  when  the  battle  is  to  be  fought,  not  with  tyranny, 
but  with  Scripture,  they  have  no  chance  of  victory." 

Zuingle  occupied,  as  had  been  intended,  an  impor- 
tant position  in  the  assembly ;  and  to  him,  with  Haller 
and  ^Icolampadius,  was  intrusted  the  principal  part  of 
the  dispute.  Its  results  were  highly  favourable  to  the 
reformers.  Orders  were  issued  by  the  senate,  which 
put  aside  the  mass,  and  led  to  the  immediate  remoyal 
of  the  altars  and  images  which  had  so  long  formed 
the  ornament  of  their  churches.  Monasteries  and 
convents  were  converted  into  schook;  and  the  whole 
canton  exhibited  the  cheering  signs  of  a  reviving 
religion  and  purer  morals.*  Tnese  changes  were  fol- 
lowed by  others  of  a  political  character.  The  alliance 
with  France,  consequent  upon  which  was  the  annual 
grant  of  many  of  the  bravest  of  the  people  as  mercena- 
ries, now  presented  difliculties  not  to  be  easily  over- 
come. A  clearer  view  began  to  be  taken  of  the  duties 
and  interests  of  the  state.  The  minds  of  all  classes  of 
men  were  quickened  to  observation  ;  and  a  happy  sen- 
sitiveness to  the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong ;  a  ready 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  public  consistency  and 
honour,  wrought  powerfully  with  the  reformers,  and 
assisted,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  purify  many  a  poli- 
tical system  which  had  e^ibited  as  much  of  depravity 
as  the  worst  maxims  of  a  corrupted  church* 

The  course  which  Bern  had  taken  was  spMeedily  fol- 
lowed by  other  parts  of  the  country*  Zurich,  fiasil, 
St.  Gall,  and  their  dependencies  formed  already  a  noble 
defence  to  evangelical  doctrine.    Every  day  witnessed 

*  Sleidan  says,  that  the  eveata  described  were  celebrated  by  the  erection 
of  a  pillar,  on  wliicb  were  engmved,  in  letters  of  gold,  the  date  of  tiie  year 
and  day  wh^  the  Refoimalion  was  establislicd.  Tliis  circumstance  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  other  annalist^  and  is,  therefore,  of  a  doubtful  character. 
T.  J.,  Uv.  vi.,  p.  247.   Geidcs,  t.  u.,  p.  362. 
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tlj^r  inereasing  zeal ;  and  the  disputes,  which  had  for 
some  time  threatened  to  keep  back  the  hoped-for  harvest 
of  social  virtues^  were  fast  yielding  to  the  united  efforts  of 
good  sense,  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  and  pioui' 
zeal,  under  the  conduct  of  moderation  and  judgment,, 
on  that  of  the  preachers.   Constance  and  Geneva  now- 
declared  themselves  preparing  to  pursue  the  same  track. 
In  hoth  these  influential  cities  the  mass  was  no  longer 
performed,  and  the  simple  teacliing  of  Scripture  supplied 
the  phice  of  that  vast  machinery  which  had  hitherto  been 
so  uijprulilabiy  put  in  motion  for  the  awakening  of  slum- 
bering' souls. 

Geneva  ^^  ;Is  well  fitted  to  act  a  conspicuous  part  in 
this  great  struggle.  It  had  been  lon^  tried  by  political 
danger ;  and  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  alive  to 
every  call  which  might  bear  them  tidings  aftectiug 
their  independence.  A  striking  contrast  is  presented 
between  the  jealousy  with  which  they  seem  to  have 
guarded  themselves  from  outward  oppression,  and  the 
patience  which  taught  them  to  yield  to  the  most  griev- 
ous burdens  of  superstition.  Such  was  their  caution* 
in  the  <me  respect,  that  the  bishops  were  appointed  by 
the  election  of  the  communes ;  nor  were  tney  allowed 
to  enter  upon  their  office  till  they  had  taken  certain 
oaths  not  to  invade  either  the  religious  or  civic  rights 
of  the  people.  When  fairly  installed,  they  shared  the 
government  of  the  city  with  the  consuls  and  senate; 
and  to  them  were  referred  for  confirmation  the  decrees 
passed  in  the  popular  assembly.  Their  power,  there- 
fore, though  carefully  watched,  was  extensive;  and, 
wheu  added  to  that  which  pro[)erly  belonged  to  their 
dignity,  was  amply  sufficient  to  effect  iiio-t  of  the  pur- 
poses of  ecclesiastical  ambition.  The  vices  of  the  clergy 
were  too  familiarly  known  to  excite  the  feelings  which 
would  instantly  arise,  at  the  discovery  of  a  tb^usandth 
part  of  such  enormities,  under  a  better  system.  On  one 
occasion,  indeed,  popular  indignation  was  roused  against 
the  discovered  licentiousness  of  the  bishop ;  and  had  not 
the  whole  force  of  the  authorities  been  employed,  signal 
vengeance  might  have  been  taken  on  the  degraded 
functionary.   But  this  was  the  momentary  outbreak  of 
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an  iBBulted  eoi&muBity ;  and  the  abuses  which  had 
fiiBlejted  the  vice  thus  exposed  to  its  resentment,  conti- 
nued'  as  ilnnly  rooted  as  ever  in  the  soil  which  had  so 
long  supported  them.    The  close  union  which  existed 

between  this  city  and  Frihurg  contributed  still  I'urtlier 
to  keep  it  in  subjection  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Who- 
ever, therefore,  had  felt  inclined  to  speculate  on  the 
probability  of  its  joining  the  reformers,  would  certainly 
at  the  time  have  estimated  tin?  chances  as  fewer  than 
in  the  case  of  almost  any  oth(  r  city  or  canton  in  the 
country.  Rut,  happily  for  the  peoplV,  a  frequent  inter- 
course with  Bern  served  gradually  to  counteract  the 
influence  which,  while  it  remained  in  full  vigour, 
seemed  to  set  at  defiance  every  agent  of  improvement. 
The  first  expressions  of  changed  opinion  on  the  part  of 
the  Bernese  produced  only  mingled  surprise  and  sus- 
picion. They  were  regarded  as  heretics, ^as  basely  de- 
serting the  altars  of  their  forefathers ;  and  the  hatred 
which  would  properly  attend  the  heartless  hetrayer 
of  his  home  and  his  religion,  seemed  to  most  the 
fitting  meed  of  those  who  oegan  to  broach  a  systeAi 
apparently  so  bold  and  novel.  This  was  the  impress 
SKm  commonly  left  by  the  first  teachings  of  reform  on 
the  unprepared  mind.  Where  little  opportunity  for 
inquiry  existed,  the  feelings  thus  inspired  usually  in- 
creased in  strength  in  proportion  as  the  danger  dreaded 
was  reported  to  gather  ground.  Hence  the  bitterness 
with  which  the  Reformation  continued  to  be  viewed  by 
thousands  who  had  no  intere.^ts  to  defend,  no  dignity, 
no  personal  prejudices  even  to  uphold,  when  they  stood 
forward  as  willing  to  saeritice  every  hope  of  freedom  to 
the  support  of  the  Roman  Church.  A  small  portion 
only  of  information  might  be  required  to  disabuse  their 
minds.  The  slightest  opening  in  the  heart  to  a  bro<^ 
therly  and  unprejudiced,  statement  might  be  all  that 
was  necessary  to  change  die  whole  current  of  opinion ; 
but  this  was,  in  many  cases,  as  di£Eicult  to  secure,  as  in 
others  it  would  be  to  clear  away  the  obscurities  of  the 
most  abstruse  and  mystical  of  doctrines.  It  ought  not^ 
therefore,  to  create  surprise  if  we  find  that  a  people 
who,  after  much  instruction,  saw  the  infinite  value  of 
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the  gospel  freely  preached^  allowed  themselveft  at  first 
to  be  earned  away  by  the  prejudices  which  had  for 
many  years  ruled  their  spirits  with  undisputed  sway. 
Geneva  formed  for  some  time  a  broad  and  open 

8tage  on  which  the  representatives  of  Bern  and  Fribui  g 
might  try  the  force  of  their  respective  powers.  The 
very  circumstance  that  such  a  contest  was  to  be  carried 
on  within  their  hearing,  was  of  vast  importance  to  a 
people  who  needed  to  be  instructed  in  the  elements  of 
trutli,  and  in  the  reasons  whereby  it  was  to  be  sup- 
ported. It  did  not  require  much  time,  or  the  exercise 
of  anv  subtle  policy,  to  convince  the  more  reflective 
portion  of  the  people  that  the  subject  was  worthy  of 
attention.  But  there  are  some  questions,  the  chief 
difficulty  attending  which  existe  in  approaching  them. 
When  once  &irly  exposed  to  view,  common  sense  and 
integrity  are  sufficient  for  their  solution,  while  to  place 
them  within  the  range  of  ordinary  powers  demands  the 
effort  of  profound  ability,  or  most  extensive  learning. 
In  the  midst  of  the  doubts  which  agitated  the  minds  of 
the  €teneYese»  they  sought  the  advice  of  Francis  Bon- 
nivard,  prior  of  St.  \^ctor%  a  man  highly  esteemed 
among  them  for  his  venerable  character  and  experience* 
From  Mm  they  received  a  lesson  of  equal  zeal  and 
caution.  He  advised  them  to  consider  well  in  what 
manner  the  existing  abuses  might  be  amended  with 
least  danger  to  the  Church  itself.  He  reminded  them 
also,  that  while  the  Church  and  the  priesthood  needed 
reformation,  the  lives  of  those  who  were  anxious  for 
these  salutary  changes  ouorht  no  less  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  careful  iii(|iii<ition  :  that  while  the  clergy 
were  guilty  of  many  crimes,  the  people  might  be  con- 
victed of  shariiifr  their  enormities;  and  that  those  who 
were  unrefcirrned  themselves  would  do  little  good  to 
the  cause  of  reform  by  standing  forth  as  its  champions. 
By  these,  and  other  observations  of  a  similar  nature, 
he  wisely  warned  his  fellow*-citizens  against  hoping 
that  any  change,  attempted  merely  in  the  love  of  agita* 
tion,  could  be  productive  of  profit.  But  the  caution 
with  which  he  spoke  was  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  prejudice  created  by  his  respect  for  the  reformers  of 
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Bern.  Anathemas  vrere  posted  on  the  walk  of  the 
city,  denouncing  the  people  and  their  advisers.  A  con- 
test was  thus  render^  inevitable.  Francis  Bonnivard 
proclaimed  aloud,  that  if  any  sin  had  been  committed, 

the  curses,  not  of  men,  but  of  God,  were  to  be  dreaded  ; 
and  Lliat  it  liotliing  had  been  done  contrary  to  truth 
and  justice,  such  anathemas  were  utterly  vain,  and  would 
soon  be  dissolved  by  Pope  Ilaller:*  that  it  ought  to  be 
known  that  conscience  recognized  no  tribunal  but  that 
of  God  ;  that  neither  the  Pope  nor  the  devil  could  hurt 
any  but  those  who  served  them;  and  tlmt  their  thunder- 
bolts were  terrible  in  sound  only,  not  in  force. 

But  while  these  bold  sentiments  of  the  prior  of  St. 
Victor's  were  not  unproductive  of  good,  the  power  of 
the  bishop  and  clergy  remained  too  firmly  settled  to 
admit  of  any  present  change.  They  were  enabled,  by 
their  yast  resources  and  numerous  connexions,  to  ex- 
ercise a  sway  over  the  majority  of  the  people,  which 
set  inquiry  at  defiance.  Their  influence,  moreover,  was 
at  this  time  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy.  That  prince  regarded  with  no  slight  uneasineBs 
every  appearance  of  change.  Of  this  the  citizens  were 
not  allowed  to  remain  in  ignorance ;  and  it  required  a 
&r  higher  degree  of  religious  feeling  than  that  which 
as  yet  animated  their  hearts,  to  render  them  willing  to 
run  the  danger  of  encountering  his  wrath.  The  canton 
of  Friburg,  also,  was  too  powerful  to  be  despised ;  and 
its  zeal  for  the  old  religion  burnt  with  such  fury,  that 
it  was  plain  to  all,  that  the  moment  Geneva  declared 
for  reform,  it  must  enroiinter  the  resolute  hostility  of 
this  formidable  opponent.  A  consider^ible  period,  there- 
fore, had  to  pass  away  before  tiie  preaching  of  the  gospel 
was  to  be  heard  in  Geneva.t    But,  as  in  other  places 

*  A  favourite  aJImion  to  Haller^s  populiff  authority. 

f  The  slow  progre?;s  of  reform  at  Geneva  has  been  attributed  both  to  the 
small  number  of  evangelical  preachers  there,  and  to  the  constant  anxiety 
awated  hy  the  tibreatened  or  actual  hostilities  of  the  Duke  4^  Sftvoy.  Hm 
Bernese  woe  the  most  energetic  among  those  who  spuned  them  to  resist- 
ance. They  said  to  their  deputies  one  day,  "  Ought  you  not  to  prefer  being 
free,  than  to  Hye  thus  in  servitude,  and  in  a  servitude  which  costs  you  so 
dear  and  malcea  yon  skves  of  a  master,  qui  HeU  au  iW  det  Mentaf'^ 
Rofihat^  t.      Uy.  viL,  p.  288. 
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where  the  strong  hand  of  authority,  or  the  suggestions 
of  expediency,  prevented  the  general  revivaL  of  evan- 
gelical religion,  the  seed  scattered  here  and  there  fidled 
not  to  take  root,  and  though  it  produced  not  a  hundred 
fold,  yet  that  which  sprung  up  afforded  a  promise  of 
the  future  harvest,  and  was  sufficient  to  encourage  the 
anxious  minds  of  those,  whose  faith  and  love  were 
clicrred  continually  by  the  sister  grace  of  hope. 

The  cantons  of  Claris,  St.  Gall,  the  district  of  Togen- 
burg,  and  other  portions  of  the  country,  manifested 
about  this  time  an  increasing  fervour  in  the  cause  of 
reform.  Basil,  also,  in  the  year  1529,  com{)lete(l,  by 
one  great  and  final  struggle,  the  victory  for  which  many 
of  its  most  eminent  citizens  had  lonp:  been  striving". 
The  people  had  beheld,  with  mingled  disgust  and  tear, 
the  contentions  of  those  who  seemed  to  have  nothing  so 
much  at  heart  aa  the  preservation  of  the  old  system  in 
^  its  baseness  and  deformity.*  Some  members  of  the 
council  persisted  in  defending  the  most  obnoxious  of 
the  priests;  and,  notwithstanding  the  agreement  which 
had  been  made,  that  neither  party  should  deal  in  invec- 
tives, the  most  abusive  language  was  daily  poured  forth, 
from  the  pulpits  of  the  Roman  Catholic  preachers,  on 
the  advocates  of  reform.  A  proposal  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  mass  should  be  fairly  and  soberly  discussed  be- 
tween the  two  parties  was  so  far  from  silencing  the 
voice  of  clamour,  that  it  only  increased  the  excitement. 
At  length,  several  of  the  most  influential  of  the  citizens 
united  in  an  appeal  to  the  senate,  and  that  body  was 
called  upon  to  banish  from  its  councils  such  of  its 
members  as  were  accused  of  fomenting  the  present 
disturbances.  This  demand  obtained  no  attention, 
nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  very  well  calculated 
to  place  the  reformers  in  a  more  favourable  position. 
Most  men  of  temperate  feelings  could  hardly  fail  to 
take  alarm  at  the  proposal  of  a  measure  so  startling  to 
our  ordinary  notions  of  justice.    The  members  of  the 

*  I'hc  number  of  those  desiring  reform  was  fur  greater  than  that  of  those 
vho  rtiU  adhered  to  tlie  Romaii  Cliureh.  It  ia  estimated  at  2,500  to  60O. 
Kocfaaty  t      Ur.  tL)  !».  S4& 
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oouncil  who  chose  to  support  the  Roman  Catholic 
teaehers  had  certainly  as  good  a  right  to  exercise  their 
zeal  as  those  eng-uged  on  the  side  of  reform.  If  in 
their  efforts  to  uphold  a  declining  cause  they  stepped 
'beyond  the  line  of  prudence,  they  merited  the  same 
reproof  as  others  who  in  those  days  of  strife  had  for- 
^tten  the  great  rule  of  truth  and  charity.  But  that 
as  magistrates  they  were  to  be  dejrraded  because  they 
did  not  agree  with  the  party  proposing  reform,  and  to 
be  expellt  d  from  the  position  which  gave  weight  to 
their  opinions,  because  those  opinions  were  persevered 
in  contrary  to  the  wish  of  opponents,  was  surely  a 
strange  demand,  and  one  as  little  agreeable  as  could 
be  to  the  notion  that»  with  the  establishment  of  the 
'Reformation,  every  man  would  be  at  liberty  to  obey  the 
solemn  dictates  of  a  Christian  conscience. 
•  A  still  more  snspicious  course  of  proceeding  appears 
to  have  been  adopted,  when  it  was  found  that  the  senate 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  expel  a  portion  of  its  mem- 
bers, because  they  still  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
mass.  Most  of  the  citizens  assembled  at  the  call  of 
their  leaders,  and,  though  not  armed,  took  up  their  po- 
sition, in  great  force,  in  the  strongest  parts  of  the  city. 
While  presenting  this  formidable  appearance,  they  des- 
patched a  message  to  the  senate,  again  insisting  on 
their  former  demand.*  They  were  met  by  a  firm  refnsal 
as  to  the  expulsion  of  the  unpopular  counsellors ;  but 
concession  was  so  far  made,  that  these  obnoxious  ma<z;!s- 
trates  were  denied  for  the  iuture  tlie  right  of  taking 
part  in  any  discussion  wliich  should  regard  the  affairs 
ot  relicriou.  This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  people. 
It  was  still  insisted  that  peace  could  not  be  restored 
while  the  hated  senators  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
seats;  and  their  removal,  therefore,  was  required  not 
less  on  general  than  on  religious  grounds.  To  render 
this  declaration  the  more  worthy  of  attention,  the  mul- 
titude now  took  arms,  and  posting  different  parties  at 
the  eates,  and  along  the  fortifications  of  the  city,  threat- 
ened the  mi^stiates  with  all  the  horrors  of  a  petty 
civil  war.    In  this  state  of  things  they  could  do  nothing 

*  Slcidau,  1. 1.,  Uv.  vi.,  p.  257- 
F  3 
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but  submit.  The  senators  on  whom  the  popular  party 
had  fixed  its  indignation  were  expelled;  the  mass  was 
abolished ;  and  the  images  were  torn  from  the  walls  of 
the  churches.  Most  of  fiie  signs  of  a  revolution,  on  a 
small  scale,  were  exhibited  in  this  triumph  of  the  re- 
formers. Not  satisfied  with  clearing  the  churches  of 
images,  they  gave  them  to  the  poor  to  use  as  fire-wood* 
By  these,  and  other  means  of  a  similar  kind,  the  de- 
feated party  saw  itself  driven  from  the  hope  of  tole- 
ration ;  and,  insulted  in  their  feelings  and  belief,  the 
more  conscientious  of  its  members  had  ample  right  to 
complain. 

Erasmus  beheld  these  proceedings  with  sorrow  ;  and 
though  he  has  Ix  en  regarded  as  a  somewhat  prejudiced 
witness,  his  account  of  the  occurrence  is  not  verydifterent, 
perhaps,  from  that  which  would  have  been  given  by 
any  man  of  temperate  mind,  and  feelings  strictly  just. 
The  arming  of  the  people ;  the  havoc  which  raged, 
.night  and  day,  through  the  city ;  the  burning  of  the 
images,  gathered  together  in  huge  heaps  by  the  multi- 
tude, form,  as  delineated  in  his  epistle,  a  melancholy 
scene  in  the  event,  which  he  has  not  scrupled  to  denomi- 
nate a  trasedy,  and  to  compare  to  the  last  awful  change . 
that  shall  happen  to  the  human  race.  He  acknowledges^ 
however,  that  notwithstanding  the  dread  which  the  tu- 
mult inspired,  no  one  suflered  any  personal  injury,  nor 
had  reason  to  fear  any,  except  the  consul,  who  found  it 
necessary  to  make  his  escape  during  the  night.  The 
destruction  of  images  was  evidently  complete :  not  a 
vestige,  he  says,  was  left  of  either  statues  or  paintings. 
What  could  not  be  burnt  was  trodden  under  foot,  and 
crumbled  to  dust. 

An  account  of  this  event  has  also  been  left  us  in  the 
letters  of  (Ecolampadius.  Erasmus  attributes  to  the 
interferenre  of  that  eminent  man,  the  limit  which 
was  at  length  put  to  the  rising  spirit  of  popular  perse- 
cution. He  may  therefore  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
witnesses  most  to  be  depended  upon,  where  all  were 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  stormy  excitement,  and 
had  to  defend  this  or  that  side,  as  a  matte  r  of  near  and 
personal  concern.   His  description  of  the  occurrence 
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accords  with  that  of  Erasmus ;  but  it  is  given  in  a  more 
apologetic  tone.  The  people  are  rooken  of  as  justly 
enraged  at  the  contempt  with  which  they  were  treated 
by  the  magistrates,  and  as  being  driven  into  opposition, 
not  on  account  of  the  gospel  only,  but  for  the  sake  of 
their  civil  rights.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult,"  he  says, 
"and  while  the  senate  was  endeavouring  to  quiet  the 
people,  they  exclaimed  triumphantly,  '  See  !  that  which 
you  have  been  deliberating  on  for  three  yefirs,  we  shall 
accomplish  in  one  hour  ;*  which,*'  he  adds,  so  terrified 
the  magistrates,  that  they  determined  to  yield  to  tiie 
necessity  of  their  position."  "  Our  enemies,"  he  then 
remarks,  "  will  no  doubt  heap  many  accusations  on  our 
heads,  but  they  will  prove  to  be  false.  Not  the  smallest 
sum  was  stolen :  the  only  violence  perpetrated  was  that 
which,  the  Lord  suffering  it,  took  place  in  the  churches. 
On  Ash  Wednesday,  when  the  idols  were  about  to  be 
distributed  to  the  poor,  some,  more  eager  than  the  rest, 
rushed  forward,  and  many  were  wounded  in  the  struggle. 
As  this  was  the  case,  the  images  were  gathered  together 
in  a  heap,  and  nine  piles  beine  fired,  they  were  at  once 
consum^, — a  sad  spectacle  wis  for  the  superstitious. 
They  might  have  wept  tears  of  blood.  The  mass  indeed 
expired  of  very  grief."  Having  spoken  of  the  ae^ree- 
ment  entered  into  by  the  contending  parties,  he  says, 
**  You  see,  my  brother,  how  things  at  present  stand ; 
yet  I  cannot  myself  tell  where  we  are  to  look  for 
quiet.  If  I  be  not  deceived,  more  care  and  labour  than 
ever  must  yet  attend  us.  Our  adversaries  represent 
me  as  the  antlior  of  this  ;iffair." 

These  allusions  to  the  events  which  had  lately  oc- 
curred, are  found  in  the  letters  of  CEcolampadius  to  his 
friend  Capito.  In  his  correspondence  with  Crrynseus, 
whom  he  wished  to  bring  to  Basil  he  speaks  in  a  tone 
of  greater  confidence.  "  Whatsoever  others  may  think," 
he  says,  "I,  at  least,  am  sure  that  the  things  which 
have  taken  place  could  not  have  happened  without  the 
direction  of  our  heavenly  Father.  For  so  does  He  de- 
termine human  afiairs  by  His  own  secret  and  wonderful 
counsels,  that  whilst  our  cares  are  fruitless  and  our 
plans  unavailing,  He  by  His  wisdom  alone  makes  that 
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which  IB  impomible  possible,  and  paves  a  wayJor^Hift. 
providaice  over  the  pride  and  temerity  of  His  eaemies^ 
To  the  scandal  of  (Jhristians*  the  OhurcheB  were  hMig^ 
divided  by  strife;  now  Christ  is  preached  with  ene 
consent*  The  Churches  within  our  walls  were  rent  bjE* 
schism ;  now  the^  are  happily  united :  idob  w^  iroht 
shipped ;  now,  with  their  services,  they  are  swallowed 
up  in  the  dust  and  caverns  of  the  earth,  fleeing,  as  it 
were,  froiii  the  cominis;  of  the  Lord.  Our  literary  insti- 
tution was  neglected  ;  now  we  meditate,  not  simply  its 
restoration,  but  the  einidljling  of  it,  seeking,  with  piety, 
to  c?ta])Ii!^li  and  support  the  best  interests  oi  learning. 
For  thi&  reason  we  are  earnestly  engaged  in  calling  to 
our  aid  as  manv  accomplished  and  enidite  scholars  as 
we  can  maintain  ;  nor  do  we  init-nd  to  spare  expense  in 
this  matter,  but  otfer  stipends  worthy  ot  their  ability 
and  labour."  In  enumerating  the  advantages  which 
Basil  now  offered,  he  says,  Here  you  will  have  a 
salubrious  climate,  a  pleasant  town,  a  people  intent  on 
seeking  the  peace  of  Christ,  studious  of  simplicity ;  the 
convenience  of  printers  ready  at  your  call ;  and,  still 
further,  the  celebrity  of  the  place." 

The  flourishing  prospects  of  the  reformed  Church,  as 
described  in  this  letter,  were  founded  on  the  judicious 
arrangements  which  its  ministers  were  anxious  to  adopt 
for  the  restoration  of  sober  discipline,  as  essentially 
necessary  to  the  continued  administration  of  evangelical 
knowledge.  They  were  not  ignorant  of  the  danger 
which  must  attend  a  state  of  change,  unless  the  most 
prudent  measures  were  employed  ;  and  they  saw  clearly, 
that  none  could  be  adopted  with  so  good  a  prospect  of 
success  as  those  which  consisted  in  appoiiitiiig  men  of 
known  learning,  probity,  and  piety,  to  superintend  the 
great  seminaries  of  public  education.  Grynseus  was 
well  adapted  to  undertake  the  situation  proposed  to  him. 
His  modesty  and  gentleness  were  equal  to  his  erudition  ; 
and  it  was  these  qualities  which  the  present  hazardous 
and  experimental  condition  of  the  Church  so  greatly 
required.  I  am  anxious,"  he  said,  ^'  and  willing  to 
take  up  my  abode  with  you ;  but  there  is  this  to  oppose 
my  wish.  .  My  studies  must  .  be  begun  ai'resh ;  the  ex- 
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pectation  formed  lespectin^  the  new  sdiool  is  very 
nigh ;  and  this^  toffeuier  with  the  envy  of  those  who 
have  been  driven  from  the  city,  or  dislike  your  coun* 
selsy  will  all  rest  on  me.  The  dissensions  which  exist 
among  the  Swiss  themselves  make  the  undertaking 
perilous.  These  things,  I  know,  ought  to  be  borne  with 
that  constancy  of  mind  which  you  exhibit,  and  so  too 
would  I  bear  them,  were  tliere  in  me  a  similar  degree 
of  resolution :  but  1  daily  find  my  powers  less  than 
my  friends  believe,  and  than  I  had  myself  hoped  they 
were." 

(Ecolampadiiis  answered  tlie  objections  which  Gry- 
nmns  had  modestly  started  respectinpc  his  too  imperfect 
knowledg^e  of  Greek,  and  then  stated  the  real  position 
in  which  the  reformers  now  stood.  "  The  dissensions 
which  at  present  exist,"  he  said,  "  have  nothing  in  them 
which  ought  to  alarm  us.  Most  of  the  principal  cities 
are  closely  united  in  the  defence  of  the  gospel.  Those 
which  resist  are  few,  and  of  inferior  rank ;  and  even 
diey  oppose  ns  not  by  the  will  of  the  people,  but  by  the 
tyranny  of  an  oligarchy, — a  resistance  which,  with  God's 
help,  we  shall  speedily  overcome.''  In  this  hopeful  con-* 
dition  of  affairs,  two  important  steps  were  taken  towards 
placing  the  Churches  of  Switzerland  in  a  state  of  per- 
manent independence*  While  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
were,  on  all  sides,  leaving  their  benefices,  either  by  a 
voluntary  exile,  or  from  a  resolution  not  to  changf  the 
customs  of  their  faith,  the  protestant  ministers,  aided 
by  the  senate,  were  busily  employed  in  selecting  per- 
sons properly  qualified  to  undertake  the  vacant  charge. 
When  this  was  effected,  it  seemed  expedient  to  institute 
a  new  and  regular  system  for  the  services  of  the  Church. 
This  was  drawn  up  by  CEcolampadius,  and  approved  by 
the  senate.  In  waiting  to  a  friend  on  tlie  subject,  he 
says,  We  are  considered  by  some  to  liave  been  too 
lenient  in  the  article  on  excommunication  :  but  we  have 
desired  to  escape  the  danger  of  converting  discipline,  by 
too  much  severity,  into  tyranny ;  or,  on  the  otner  side, 
of  altogether  giving  up  the  keys  of  the  Church."  In 
respect  to  the  mode  of  administering  the  Lord*s  Supper; 

*  GerdflB  Monument.  Antiq.  t.  u.,  O'  xxviL,  p.  144. 
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4ke  says,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  clergy  of  Scliaffbauaeii, 
"  We  vould  have  you  follow  our  example,  in  altogether 
rejecting  the  old  popish  practices,  which  only  nourish 
superstition  and  impiety,  and  in  adopting  our  customs ; 
hut  not  so  hastily  as  to  send  away  your  hearers  un- 
affected with  the  solemnity,  or  so  curiouBly,  as  to  render 
it  perilous  to  their  consciences.  I  should  be  glad  indeed 
if  we  could  have  but  one  method,  and  the  same  cere- 
monies, in  all  our  churches  ;  but  this,  at  })resent,  we 
must  not  attempt,  nor  would  it  be  useful,  if  possible; 
for  some,  I  fear,  would  soon  prostitute  Christian  liberty, 
and  lead  the  way  to  a  new  papacy.  Let  us  each,  then, 
consider  in  what  way  we  may  best  improve  our  people, 
that  we  may  not  leave  them  worse  than  we  found  them." 

About  this  time  also,  Q^colampadius  was  employed, 
it  is  said,  in  preparing  the  general  confession  of  faith, 
which  was  presented  at  Augsburg,  but  not  printed  till 
after  his  death,  when  it  made  its  appearance  under  the 
auspices  of  Myconius.  Basil,  it  is  evident,  owed  much 
to  these  exertions.  The  popular  tumults  which  put 
an  end  to  the  slower  processes  of  reform  had  driven,  not 
only  the  hostile  clergy  and  senators  irom  the  town,  but 
others,  on  whose  character  and  influence  much  of  its 

Erosperity  had  for  a  long  time  de{>ended.  Erasmus 
imself  was  among  those  who  considered  that  it  no 
longer  deserved  the  reputation  which  had  led  him  to 
seek  it  as  the  home  of  scholars  and  philosophers.  It  is 
rarely,  indeed,  that  the  aoitations  attending  any  sudden 
change  subside  sufficiently  soon  to  give  a  chance  to 
such  men  of  recovering  their  former  repose.  In  ordi- 
nary circumstances  a  grievous  loss,  therefore,  would 
have  been  incurred  by  the  people  of  Basil.  But  the 
place  of  mere  scholars  is  at  any  time  richly  supplied 
when  the  position  they  occupied  is  taken  by  men  who, 
to  a  comparatively  moderate  portion  of  erudition,  add 
the  inestimable  qualities  of  an  earnest  and  loving  zeal 
for  the  instruction  of  the  poor  and  ignorant.  The  city 
of  Basil  now  promised  to  become,  not  the  city  of  the 
Muses  only,  but  the  nurse  of  souls.  Every  advance  in 
knowledge  was  to  be  made  along  the  path  of  life,  and 
the  powers  and  machinery  of  learning  were  to  be  set  in 
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action  for  the  better  fortifying  of  the  citadel  against 
the  common  enem^  of  holiness. 

A  subsidiary  union  had  already  been  entered  into  be- 
tween Bern  and  Zurich.  This  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  threats,  busily  circulated  every  day  among  the 
catholic  cantons.  St.  Gall,  Basils  and  the  other  pro- 
testant  districts  successively  joined  this  confederacy; 
and  it  was  strengthened  in  the  year  1629  by  the  im- 
portant addition  of  the  city  of  Strasburg.  Much  can- 
tiOD,  however,  was  required  in  this  proceeding:;  and  it 
was  studiously  declared  that  no  violation  was  liereby 
intended  of  the  proper  federative  union  between  all  the 
cantons ;  but  tliat  the  present  alliance  had  reference  only 
to  the  deft  nee  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  pre  servation 
of  the  gospel.  In  the  synods  held  about  the  sauie  time, 
further  progress  was  made  tow^ards  defining  the  views 
and  purposes  of  the  reformed  Church.  The  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons  to  secure  the 
interference  of  Ferdinand,  threatened  many  evil  con- 
sequences ;  but  these  were  prevented  by  the  prudence 
of  the  protestant  allies ;  and  the  conference  at  Marpurg 
afforded,  for  the  time,  a  hope  that  the  temporaiy  recon- 
ciliation of  the  two  more  declared  opponents,  might  be 
followed  by  a  better  agreement  between  the  several 
divisions  of  the  great  body  of  reformers. 

The  meeting  here  alluded  to  was  attended  by  the 
most  celebrat^  of  the  Swiss  and  German  divines. 
Zuingle  and  (Ecolampadius  appeared  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  fonuer,  and  Luther,  Melancthon,  and 
Justus  Jonas  headed  the  latter.*  As  the  main  cause  of 
dispute  was  the  difference  of  their  opinions  on  the  Lord's 
Supper,  the  conference  during  the  brief  period  of  its 
continuance  was  almost  entirely  employed  in  discussing 
the  arguments  by  which  the  two  parties  had  arrived  at 
such  various  conclusions.  Luther  and  Zuingle  bore  the 
burden  of  the  debate ;  and  these  two  great  men  found 
themselves  engaged  in  disputing,  when  it  would  have 

•  Luther  received  (Ecolampndhis  with  marked  resport,  hut  Bucer  he 
treated  jestuigly,  sayiflg,  with  a  laugh,  "  Tu  es  nequam  et  nebulo."  In  the 
dispute  Luther  was,  by  direction  of  the  prince,  pitted  against  QEk:olanipa- 
diuBy  and  MelaiieUuiii  agwnt  Zuingle* — Sculteti^  AonaL  Decas  iL^  |».  19& 
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been  productive  of  the  noblest  consequences  to  the  cause 
of  reronn»  could  they  have  united  their  forces  in  the  firm 
bonds  of  amity  against  their  common  enemy.  This 
was  fully  understood  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  at 
whose  wish  the  meeting  had  taken  place.  It  was  also 
as  dearly  seen  that,  in  proportion  as  the  disputants  grew 
heated  in  the  contest,  the  hope  of  union  became  less 
likely  to  be  realized.  Almost  luckily  for  the  Land- 
grave, in  the  perplexity  which  he  began  to  feel,  a  con- 
tagious disorder  manifested  itself  at  Marpurg,  and  he 
was  thus  furnished  with  a  colourable  pretext  for  dis- 
solvinf?  the  assembly.*  That  either  party  acted  unfairly 
in  this  matter  cannot  be  supposed  without  giving  up 
the  defence  of  their  moral  character.  The  real  cause 
of  that  hopelessness  with  which  the  Landprave  watched 
their  proceedings  was  the  simple  conviction,  so  dear  to 
each,  that  truth  had  been  discovered,  and  that  to  modiiy 
an  opinion  thus  established  would  be  an  offence  against 
God.  There  is  a  state  of  mind^  and  feeling  which  ap- 
pears to  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  human  argument. 
Whether  it  be  the  assurance  of  reason,  or  of  pride  and 
prejudice,  it  has  this  important  characteristic,  that  it 
excites  in  most  men  a  large  share  of  self-interest  in  its 
defence;  and,  in  nobler  minds,  becomes  the  eidolon^ 
the  supposed  visible  and  palpable  truth  which  the  heart 
is  bound  to  worship,  and  to  which  it  ought  to  sacrifice 
vvliatevcr  niay  claim  a  share  in  its  homaije  or  affections. 
The  controversy,  in  the  present  case,  was  productive  of 
much  harm  to  the  immediate  interests  of  the  protestant 
cause.  It  is  natural  for  its  friends  to  himent  that  such 
should  have  been  the  result,  and  to  wish  that  men 

*  Slcidan,  t.  i.,  liv.  vi.,  p.  267.  The  editor  of  Sleidan  suggests  this  as 
the  most  probable  reason  for  the  Landgrave's  proceecUng;  and  there  is  little 
doul)t  hi^  was  right.  "  Je  serois  fort  tent^  de  croire,  que  ccci  ne  fut  que  le 
pretcute,  dont  so  scrvit  le  Land^ve  pour  mettre  Hn  k  la  conference  de 
Marpurg ;  ct  que  la  veritable  raison  qui  1  y  d^temiiiia  ftit,  aue  ne  voyaat 
aucune  apparence  de  parvonir  a  iin  ac-cuinmodement  eiitre  les  Luthericnset 
les  Zuingliens,  sin- I'lrtit  le  de  laCene  du  Soignenr,  il  crut  qti'il  valoit  micux 
renvoyer  ces  tlieoiogieus,  que  de  scaodaliser  le  moude  par  leurs  diviaions 
et  lenr  opini&trete.  II  faut  ayouer  neanmoiiu  que  les  autres  historiens 
s'exprinient  sur  ceci  comme  Sleidan."  Luther  himself  looked  for^'ard  to 
the  meeting  as  affording  no  prospect  of  a  union.  Thus,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Landgrave,  dated  June  23,  he  says,  *'The  Zuinglions  will  not  abjure  tlieir 
errors,  and  It  is  not  poM^e  fat  me  to  give  up  my  ewn  ophiion." 
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engaged  in  so  holv  an  undertaking  as  the  restoiatioa  of 
the  gospel,  could  have  been  persuaded  to  give  up  some* 
thing  for  the  ad  vantage  of  peace  and  union .  But  it  may 
be  questioned  whether,  even  by  these  things,  the  pro- 
gress of  truth  was  not  far  better  secured  than  it  would 
have  been  without  such  a  stimulant  to  hardy  inquiry. 
Truth  is  often  embraced  and  defended  by  the  very  spirit 
of  error,  for  there  are  circumstances  which  may  render 
it  more  useful,  partially  and  temporally,  to  the  cause  of 
folly  and  wickedness  than  that  which  is  in  itself  so 
weak,  and  liable  to  suspicion.  Error,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  fostered,  but  with  so  little  notion  ot  its 
real  nature,  and  with  so  thoroujxhly  an  iionest  feeling  of 
sincerity,  tliat  it  may  lose  its  power  over  every  other 

Srinciple,  but  that  which  urges  ns  into  the  vigorous 
efence  of  what  we  believe  to  be  right.  In  this  strife, 
many  powers  which  had  otherwise  lien  dormant  are 
called  into  exercise ;  and  the  process  of  correction,  if 
begun  at  all,  must  leave  the  mind  in  a  state  of  far 
greater  vigour  than  that  which  it  would  have  enjoyed 
had  it  possessed  truth,  but  without  loving  it.  The 
reformers,  in  their  dissensions,  proved  two  important 
poiuts.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  evident  that  they  did 
not  form  a  cabal  whose  only  object  it  was  to  overthrow 
the  Roman  Church.  Had  this  been  the  case,  they 
would  not  have  contended  so  stoutly  for  particular 
points  of  doctrine  among  themselves.  In  the  next,  they 
evinced,  by  their  uncompromising  firmness,  that  they 
were  not  likely  to  be  carried  about  by  every  wind  of 
doctrine,  and  thereby  expose  the  Church  to  a  succession 
of  revolutions  as  ruinous  to  piety  as  its  former  state  of 
darkness  and  apathy 

While  events  were  thus  in  progress,  aiding  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation,  or  bringing  into  clearer  display  the 
wishes  of  its  supporters,  that  small  portion  uf  tlie  Chris- 
tian Church,  which  had  so  Iohl^'  before  sought  the  light 
of  the  gospel,  the  little  community  of  the  Piedmontese 
valleys,  became  a  deeply-interested  spectator  of  the 
struggle.  The  *  conversion  of  so  many  of  the  Swiss 
cantons  inspired  their  poor  neighbours  with  the  hope 
of  finding  sympathy  and  protection.   To  these  they 
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had  been  utter  strangers  during  the  undisputed  supre- 
macy of  Rome.  Little  prepared  to  dispute  for  their 
rights,  either  by  arms  or  argument,  they  owed  their 
knowledge  of  the  truth  to  the  benign  influences  which  so 
often,  in  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances^  keep 
the  minds  of  men  attached  to  the  cause  of  holiness.  But 
they  had  been  too  frequently  exposed  to  the  fierce 
assaults  of  their  powernil  neighbours  not  to  render 
them  desirous  of  finding  allies  who  might,  in  some 
degree,  lessen  the  dangers  of  their  situation.  The 
feelings  of  these  excellent  but  unfortunate  people  are 
strikingly  exhibited  in  their  address  to  CEcolampadius.* 
Acknowledging  tlieir  weakness  and  want  of  erudition, 
they  claimed  from  their  more  favoured  brethren  the 
instruction  which  might  give  greater  stability  to  their 
community.  Tlieir  ministers,  it  is  confessed,  were 
altogether  void  of  literature,  being  usually  of  the  poorer 
class  of  peasants,  and  tiiken  from  the  labours  of  the 
field.  The  preparation  of  the  candidates  for  orders 
consisted  in  what  teaching  and  discipline  could  be 
pursued  during  the  two  or  l^ree  months  of  winter,  when 
the  valleys  were  covered  with  snow,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  cease  from  their  ordinary  occupations.  This 
temporary  instruction  was  pursued  for  three  or  four 
successive  years,  and  in  the  course  of  this  time  they  were 
expected  to  commit  to  memory  the  Grospels  of  St.  Mat- 
thew and  St  John,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Epistles. 
They  were  then  allowed  to  begin  the  exercise  of  their 
office;  and  were  first  appointdl  to  preach  amon^  the 
poor  women,  who  seem  to  have  formed  a  species  of 
sisterhood,  depending  for  its  support  on  the  cnarity  of 
the  community.  In  this  duty  they  continued  for 
one  or  two  years,  still  supporting  themselves  by  the 
hard  labours  ol  their  original  rustic  calling.  At  length 
they  were  admitted  to  the  presbytery  by  solemn  impo- 
sition of  hands ;  and  then  went  forth,  two  by  two,  to 
preach  in  the  places  to  which  they  were  directed  by 
the  o-encral  M^^sembly.    This  body  met  every  year  and 

at  its  meetings  the  several  ministers  received  their 

*  OerdeSj  t.  n.  Moini]ii«it.Aiitiq.  Scnltetai,  Decas,  ii.,  p.  2M.  Rncliat., 
t.  wh,  Ut.  m»t  p.  262» 
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appointments;  none  but  the  old  and  infirm  being 
allowed  to  continue  stationary  more  than  two  or  three 
years.  As  they  were  expected  to  remain  unmarried^* 
the  simplest  supply  of  their  wants  was  considered  suffi- 
cient remuneration  for  any  toil  which  they  might  have 
to  undergo.  The  money  collected  from  the  people  was 
placed  to  the  account  of  a  fund,  part  of  which  was 
expended  in  furnishing  necessaries  to  those  about  to 
commence  a  journey,  and  the  other  part  in  assisting 
the  poor.  Prayer  was  the  great  dependence  of  these 
hiniiblc  teachers  of  the  gospel,  and  they  seized  every 
occasion,  even  the  most  common  circumstauces  of  daily 
life,  to  enter  into  communion  with  God. 

Having  thus  spoken  of  their  ministers,  they  give,  in 
the  next  place,  an  account  of  their  faith,  which,  in  many 
important  features,  closely  agreed  with  that  of  the 
reformed  Churches.  They  acknowledged  no  mediator 
between  God  and  man  but  Jesus  Christ ;  no  purgatory ; 
no  rites  or  observances  invented  by  man,  as  efficacious 
for  the  salvation  of  souls.  On  the  subject  of  sacraments 
they  say,  ^'  We  hear  that  we  have  fallen  into  error  on 
this  point)  believing  more  than  two  sacraments  ;**  but 
their  definition  is  that  of  the  evangelical  teachers, 
**  The  visible  form  of  an  invisible  grace/'  Their  state- 
ment of  the  law  of  charity  is  curiously  conjoined  with 
the  articles  of  their  belief,  and  savours  somewhat  more  of 
the  refinement  of  the  schools  than  of  the  simplicity  of 
their  other  views.  "With  reg-ard  to  charity,"  it  is  said, 
**  we  ordain  that  God  is  to  be  loved  above  all  things, 
even  our  own  souls:  that  next  to  Him,  we  love  our  soulg 
above  all  things ;  that  then,  we  love  the  soul  of  our 
neighbour  more  tlmn  our  own  bodies;  that,  after  this, 
we  love  our  own  body  more  than  that  of  our  neio-hbour ; 
and,  lastly,  that  we  love  the  body  of  our  neighbour  more 
than  any  of  our  possessions."  Obstacles  to  the  success 
of  their  ministmtions  were  sometimes  created  by  the 
efibrtsof  the  Roman  clergy.  These  consisted  in  the  means 
employed  to  force  the  people  into  the  worship  of  saints, 
or  partaking  of  the  mass,  with  its  various  superstitious 

♦  Inter  nos  nemo  ducit  uxorem :  tamen^  ut  venun  fatear,  tecum  euim 
eiim.miilt4lidaciA  omiuA  loquor,  noa  semper  caat^  nolnieinn  egitim 
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accompaniments.  All  that  the  ministera  could  do  m 
this  case  was  to  instruct  their  flocks  with  increased 
diligence ;  to  explain  more  clearly  the  real  nature  and 
meaning  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  spiritual  doc* 
trine  of  redemption  by  Christ*  Every  effort  was  made 
to  preserve  the  people  in  a  virtuous  and  simple  mode  of 
living.  To  this  end,  they  were  dissuaded  from  indulg- 
ing in  anv  of  those  amusements  or  games  which  seemed 
calculated  to  corrupt  their  manners.  Even  their  mode 
of  dressing  was  attended  to,  and  the  introduction  of 
various  colours  or  novel  fashions  was  reprehended  as 
inconsistent  with  their  profession  of  holiness. 

The  humble  habitations  of  the  peasants  were  scat- 
tered over  a  wide  extent  of  rocky  wilderness.  This 
increased  the  difficulties  of  those  who  were  most  anxious 
to  preserve  them  from  the  dangers  of  irreligion,  or  the 
incursions  of  the  catholic  priests.    It  was  rarely,  how- 
ever, that  thev  had  cause  to  lament  any  act  of  unfaith- 
fulness. The  people  continued  to  pursue  the  path  which 
had  been  trodden  by  their  forefathers;  and  though 
many  of  their  opinions  were  evidently  ill-defined,  and 
the  customs  of  their  little  church  presented  some  incon- 
sistencies, tliey  appear  to  have  enjoyed  far  more  real 
light  than  the  most  favoured  of  the  neighbouring  states: 
When  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland  brought  them 
intelligence  that  the  gospel  was  again  about  to  be  made  - 
the  foundation  of  the  Christian's  creed,  they  were  natu- 
rally led  to  inquire  whether  their  own  views  accorded 
with  those  advocated  by  the  authors  of  so  momentous  a 
change.  The  pleasing  discovery  that  in  several  material 
points  this  was  the  case,  led  them  to  a  second  inquiry 
of  still  greater  practical  importance— whether,  that  is, 
they  might  not  greatly  improve  their  discipline,  and 
other  arrangements  connected  with  the  ministration  of 
their  faith.    Acknowdedging  their  doubts  and  ignomuce 
on  many  things  of  this  kind,  they  asked  whether  there 
ought  to  be  various  degrees  and  ranks  among  the  clergy, 
as  of  bishops,  priests  and  deacons.    "  Such,"  they  say, 
"seem  to  have  been  ordered  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his 
Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus.    Christ  also,"  it  is 
added,   appears  to  nave*  set  Peter  over  the  other  Apos- 
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ti^Vi^liib&^Vfm'thoaB  anumg  them  ealied^pilkir^  ,** 
Viit'iim'liave  m  yariety  of  lanksv"  Tfaa&e  remam  were ' 
ftiUDwed  by  quflstions  respecting  the  temporal  power  of 
iQ|igis|iBiB8 ;  the  force  of  laws  ordained  by  men ;  and- 
tiferiBaBxter  in  which  false  brethren  might  or  ought  to  be 
punished.  This  inquiry  was  of  a  very  different  nature 
to  what  it  is  in  the  more  prosperous  churches,  where  the 
dignity  of  the  Church  itself,  or  the  spiritual  good  of  its 
people,  are  the  only  matters  of  consideration.  Here  it 
proceeded  on  the  grave  declaration  that  every  now  and 
then  betrayers  would  arise  among  them,  and  conveying 
false  accusations  to  their  prejudiced  and  powerful  foes, 
would  ex{)o5e  their  whole  community  to  the  dangers  of 
a  bloody  persecution.  As  this  might  be  the  case  again, 
it  was  asked  if  it  would  be  lawful  for  the  sufferers  to 
protect  themselves  by  the  condign  punishment  of  the 
txaitors.  Sometimes,  again»  they  sunered  much  by  the 
unjust  detention  of  their  ffoods,  and  it  was  doubted 
whether  the  instructions  of  St.  Paul  had  not  rendered 
it  unlawful  for  them  to  seek  restitution  through  an 
appeal  to  unfeithful  judges.  The  lawfulness  of  oath^ 
and  of  trading  for  the  sake  of  gain,  formed  another 
subject  of  inquiry ;  and  it  was  then  asked,  whether  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  ought  to  be  adopted ;  whether 
it  was  right  to  weep  for  the  dead ;  whether  little  chil- 
dren, in  every  nation,  are  saved  by  God's  grace,  and 
the  merits  of  Christ's  death ;  and  within  what  degrees 
marriage  was  lawful,  and  whetlier  women  might  be 
admitted  to  vows  of  perpttual  viroinity. 

But  the  questions  put  witii  most  earnestness,  and 
with  an  acknowledged  solicitude,  were  tliose  wliich 
concerned  the  doctrines  of  free-will  and  predestination. 
This  anxiety  had  been  excited  by  the  report  of  Luther's 
opinions  on  these  subjects.  We  belieye,"  it  is  said, 
"  that  a  certain  degree  of  natural  strength  is  bestowed 
by  God  on  all;  on  some  more,  on  others  less;  as  we  see, 
by  experience,  that  one  man  differs  from  another,  and 
as  we  are  taught  by  the  parable  of  the  talents,  and  the 
Tarieties  which  exist  in  plants,  minerals^  and  all  other 
substances,  to  which  God  has  given  particnlc^  virtues, 
according  to  the  objects  for  which  they  are  intended. 

o 
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Thus,  we  believe  that  men  are  rendered  capable  of  per- 
forming somewhat  by  their  natural  strength,  God  ex- 
citing and  stimulating  it  to  action,  as  He  says*  '  I  stand 
at  the  door,  and  knock/  Otherwise,  we  cannot  see  how, 
as  Erasmus  contends,  so  many  affirmative  and  n^ative 
precepts  can  possibly  be  understood/' 

From  this  it  appears,  that  the  disputes  which  had 
agitated  the  minds  of  the  profoundest  scholars  of  the 
day,  were  watched  with  curiofaity,  even  in  the  obscure 
retreats  of  these  simple  and  almost  unlettered  people. 
The  doctrine  of  predestination  was,  in  a  similar  nianncr, 
made  the  subject  of  anxious  inquiry.  **  We  believe," 
tboy  say,  "  that  the  Omnipotent  knew  from  eternity, 
before  the  creation  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  how 
many  would  be  saved,  ;iiid  how  manv  would  be  repro- 
bate :  that  he  made  all  men  for  eternal  life,  and  that 
the  reprobate  became  so  by  their  own  fault,  that  is, 
because  they  would  not  obey  and  keep  His  command- 
ments. But,  if  all  things  happen  by  necessity,  as  Luther 
says,  and  those  who  are  predestinated  to  life  cannot 
become  reprobate,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reprobate 
become  happy,  because  the  divine  predestination  is  not 
to  be  frustrated,  wherefore  are  there  so  many  scriptures, 
and  preachers,  and  physicians  t  For  nothing,  less  or 
more,  can  be  effected  hereby,  since  all  things  happen  by 
necessity." 

Having  further  asked  for  instruction  respecting  cere- 
monies, and  the  rules  of  discipline,  the  number  of  the 

canonical  books  of  Scripture,  and  iu  wliat  way  the 
people  might  be  most  profitably  instructed,  the  writer 
of  tnis  interesting-  riu  aiorial  concludes  his  address  with 
the  most  humble  and  affcH^tionate  declaration,  that 
nothing  was  more  desired  than  tlic  help  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  such  advice  as  might  lead  them  to  the  know- 
ledge and  [)ractice  of  the  truth.  "  We  agree  with  you 
iu  all  things,''  he  says,  "and  from  the  time  of  the 
Apostles  have  ever  held  the  same  faith  as  you,  in  this 
only  differing,  that  by  our  own  fault,  and  by  the  dulneA 
of  our  understanding,  we  have  never  so  well  as  you 
comprehended  the  Scriptures.  Therefore  to  you  have 
we  come  to  be  dirked,  informed,  edified  and  taught/* 
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G^colampadiuB  answered  this  appeal  in  the  serious 
and  affectionate  spirit  which  commonly  characterized 
his  sentiments.   We  may  gather  firom  his  reply  what 
was  the  general  state  of  opinion  and  feeling  at  this  time 
am<Hig  me  Swiss  reformers.*   ^^God  be  praised/'  he 
says,    for  the  light  which  He  has  bestowed  upon  you, 
and  that  in  ages  when,  through  the  power  of  Antichrist, 
darkness  has  covered  almost  the  whole  earth !    We  see 
that  Christ  is  in  you,  jukI,  therefore,  love  you  Jis  brethren. 
Would  that  it  were  in  our  power,  by  deeds  as  well  as 
words,  to  prove  our  affection!    But  wliat,  however  diffi- 
cult, should  we  not  be  prepared  to  do?    We  will  use 
our  fraternal  zeal,  and  pray  you  to  resyard  that  which 
we  do  as  inspired,  not  by  proud  superciliousness,  but  by 
friendly  sympathy.     The  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  hath  indeed  blessed  you  with  spiritual  benedic- 
tion, and  endowed  you  with  an  excellent  knowledge  of 
the  truth  beyond  many.    But  if  you  cease  not  to  be 
|;rateful,  he  is  able  to  do  still  more  for  you>  to  enrich 
you  with  greater  treasures,'  and  to  render  you  perfect, 
bringing  you  unto  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ. 
For  as  we  approve  many  things  in  you,  so  also  are  there 
nnany  which  we  should  wish  to  see  amended.  You 
know  that  *  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteous- 
ness, and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  sal- 
vation/ and  that  those  who  deny  Christ  before  men,  wiU 
be  denied  by  him  when  they  appear  before  God. .  .  . 
But  we  hear  that  the  dread  of  persecution  has  induced 
you  to  dissemble  and  conceal  your  faith,  so  that  you 
communicate  with  disbelievers,  and  take  part  in  their 
abominable  masses,  in  which  you  are  taught  to  blas- 
pheme the  death  and  passion  of  Jesus  Christ, . . .  Whilst 
we  say  *Auien'  to  their  prayers,  (h)  we  not  deny  Christ? 
And  would  it  not  be  better  to  uii(iri  |^o  any  kind  of  death, 
to  bear  any  species  of  toruiciit,  nay,  to  enter  even  the 
deep  abyss  of  hell,  rather  than  against  our  conseientie 
share  in  blasphemies  like  these?    I  know  your  inhrmity ; 
but  it  behoves  you  to  be  stronger,  knowing  that  you 
have  been  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ.    More  is 
He  to  be  dreaded  who  is  able  to  cast  both  body  and  soul 

.  *  Gerdenl,  t.  xi.  Monnmenft.  AQtiq.  Scoltetiu.  D^c.  iL,  p.  S04L    •  * 
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into  hell.  Why  are  wc  so  solicitous  about  our  life  ?  Is  it 
more  precious  than  Christ  ?  Shall  we  be  contented  with 
the  enjoyments  of  the  present  state,  instead  of  hastening 
to  the  possession  of  eternal  glory?  Crowns  are  set 
before  us^  shall  we  turn  our  faces  from  them  ?  Who 
would  believe  our  faith  true,  if  it  failed  in  persecution  ? 
We  pray»  then,  that  the  Lord  may  increase  your  faith, 
for  we  would  rather  die  dian  be  overcome  by  tempta- 
tions like  this." 

Having  added  a  fervent  exhortation  to  constancy  and 
courage  in  the  time  of  trial,  this  faiihiul  minister  of 
Christ  proceeds  to  speak  of  those  articles  of  belief,  in 
which  the  people  he  was  addressiug  agreed  with  his 
own  evaiigt  lical  branch  of  the  true  catholic  Church. 
He  then  cautions  them  against  superstition  on  the  one 
hand,  and  licentiousness  on  the  other.    "  Baptized  by 
Papists,"  he  says,     we  are  not  rebaptized  as  the  Ana- 
baptists ;  far  be  it  from  us."   While,  again,  human  in* 
ventions  in  the  sacred  mysteries  of  religion  are  spoken 
of  with  just  horror  and  indignation,  obedience  to  magis* 
trates,  and  attention  to  the  ordinary  means  whereby 
civilized  society  is  protected  from  invasion,  are  insisted 
upon  as  forming  an  important  part  of  Christian  duty. 
Respecting  what  had  been  related  of  the  appointment  of 
ministers^  he  says :  **  Begging  you  to  let  us  advise  yon 
on  this  subject,  your  ministers  seem  to  be  somewhat 
more  employed  in  manual  labour  than  is  good,  and  in 
giving  those  hours  to  business  which  they  ought  rather 
to  expend  in  study.    True,  it  is  holy  to  labour  with  the 
hands,  but  it  is  a  still  holier  thing  to  minister  in  the 
word.    The  Apostles  were  unwilling  to  serve  tables,  lest 
they  might  fail  in  teaching  the  Gospel.  Paul  commanded 
Titus  to  ofi  ve  himself  to  reading.   And,  indeed,  we  must 
not  tempt  God,  as  if  He  would  teach  us  as  He  did  the 
Apostles,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  make  us  independent 
of  study.    We  exhort  not  indeed  to  the  pursuit  of  vain 
philosophy,  or  mere  worldly  discipline;  but  there  will 
be  enough  of  exertion  required  if  they  attend  only  to  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures." 

Another  point  in  the  account  which  had  been  given 
of  the  Vaudois  ministers  demanded  similar  criticism.  It 
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did  not  appear  to  the  Swiss  refoirmer  that  there  was 
apostolic  authority,  or  the  argument  of  expediency,  to 
justify  the  practice  of  setting  new  ministers  over  the 
various  districts  every  three  years.  There  is,'^  said  he, 
a  difference  hetween  apostles  and  pastors.  Apostles 
are  sent,  but  bishops  and  pastors  ought  to  remain  with 
their  flocks.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Apostles  constituted 
elders  in  every  city;  although  for  apostles  visitors  might 
most  usefully  be  also  appointed."  The  prohibition  of 
marriage  is  spoken  of  with  the  censure  which  might  be 
expected,  and  it  is  remarked  that  it  is  not  marriage 
which  can  destroy  the  priestliood,  but  sloth,  the  love  of 
the  belly,  and  the  fear  of  tlie  cro-s.  As  little  approbation 
is  expressed  respecting  the  existence  of  associations  in 
whicn  women  consigned  themselves  to  a  single  life  by 
solemn  vows  and  promises. 

The  inquiries  which  had  heen  made  concerning  the 
best  mode  of  teaching  the  people,  are  answered  by  the 
simple  injunction  to  do  every  thing  with  patience  and 
hamilily,  to  avoid  apociyphal  and  curious  questions^ 
which  oiil}  minister  strife^  and  to  follow  one  object  at 
all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  the  glonf^ing, 
that  is,  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  cultivation  of  an  inno- 
cent and  holy  life.    A  list  of  the  canonical  books  of 
Scripture  is  given,  but  it  is  evident  that  CEcolampadius 
shared  with  Luther  in  some  of  the  erroneous  doubts  which 
entered  into  the  early  disquisitions  of  that  great  com- 
mentator.*   But  passini*;  from  this  part  of  the  subject  to 
the  consideration  of  the  doctrine  of  iree-will  and  elec- 
tion, he  says,  "  We  embrace  with  the  greatest  readiness 
that  systcni  which  best  magnifies  the  grace  of  Christ. 
The  notion  of  free-will  we  approve  not  of,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  repugnant  to  the  doctrine  of  grace ;  yet  do  we  not, 
therefore,  bring  in  the  necessity  of  sinnii^;  for  they  who 
sin,  sin  willingly,  and  of  their  own  accord.  Original 
sin  has  its  own  law.    Neither,  moreover,  is  our  strength 
the  greater  because  so  many  precepts  are  given,  but 
great  is  the  force  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  whom  we 
work  the  will  of  God;  and  great  is  our  incapacity  through 
which  we  are  accounted  unworthy.   There  is  indeed  a 

•  Gtidcb.,  t.  II.,  p.  416. 
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fatality  with  God,  since  what  seems  mutable  to  us  is 
with  Him  unchangeable.  But  it  does  not  behove  you  to 
Dry  into  the  secret  things  of  theLord,bnt  to  attend  to  His 
Word,  and  to  believe  in  that  by  which  we  shall  be  saved. 

We  cannot  deny  predestination.  It  is  impossible  that 
we  should  be  deceived  on  this  point.  It  is  most  certain. 
But  why?  Is  God  in  anywise  unjust?  Is  God  not  true? 
Let  m  humble  ourselves  beneath  His  majesty,  for  He 
bows  down  the  necks  of  the  proud,  but  has  mercy  on 
those  of  a  contrite  heart,  and  who  ^(■vk  help  from  Him 
alone,  not  resting  on  an  arm  of  liesii,  but  on  His  will, 
that  He  may  he  glorified  in  all  things.  And  what  have 
we  to  do  witli  the  disj)utes  of  Luther  and  Erasmus?  Our 
perdition  is  from  ourselves.  Salvation  is  of  the  Lwd, 
and  of  Him  only.  Therefore,  my  brothers,  improve  the 
talent  which  you  have  received;  hasten  on,  and  look  not 
back.  Set  forth  the  glory  of  God  by  just,  and  sober, 
and  pious  lives.  Let  not  the  body  overcome,  to  its  own 
perdition,  but  let  it  be  conquered  for  its  own  glory;  for 
if  we  lose  it  for  Christ's  sake,  we  shall  find  it  again  at 
the  resurrection  of  the  just/'* 

While  (Ecolampadius  was  thus  occupied,  the  pious 
and  laborious  Farel  proved,  by  his  success,  that  he  had 
done  well  in  leaving  Basil,  and  seeking  another  field 
of  labour.  Afk;er  having  preached  effectually  in  parts  of 
the  territory  belonging  to  Bern,  he  took  up  his  station 
at  Neufchatel.  Here  he  was  listened  to  with  so  much 
attention  and  interest,  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  town, 
with  its  neighbouring  district,  rejoicingly  threw  oft'  the 

•  It »  said  that  several  of  the  minfaieen  who  visited  Switzerland  for  the 
imr|K)8C  of  conferrinp:  with  the  reformers,  were  waylaid  on  tin  ir  return, 
and,  being  seized  by  the  emissaries  of  Rome,  were  thirown  into  pribou,  and 
some  of  wem  put  to  death.  Scultetus,  1.  p.  915 ;  Ruchat^  L  c.,  p.  270l 
The  former  writer  states,  that  when  t!ie  Vaudois  received  the  mformar- 
tion  brought  to  them  by  such  oF  the  ministers  as  reached  home,  they 
were  filled  with  such  a  desire  to  rcfomi  ilit  ir  churcli,  that  they  iinincduitciy 
created  a  council,  with  the  view  of  carrying  their  "melies  into  e£RBct.  Th» 
further  provoked  their  enemies,  and  the  people  were  ex]>osed  to  the  most 
cruel  persecution.  A  monk^  called  Joannes  de  Roma,  was  the  leader  on 
this  occasion;  and  his  mode'of  torturing  was  worthy  of  liib  fame.  "  Implcbat 
ocrcas  adipc  fervesecnte,  quas  tibiis  Waldcnsium  aptabat,  quos  scamno  aUi- 
gatos,  et  s«])inos  interropanat,  co  raodo,  nt  tibia?  corum  super  rxigunmignefli 
subjectum  dependerent.  Sed  ista  bellua  paulo  post  honvmia  morte  periit, 
itk  tanto  foetore,  ut  noe  ipse  eum  fcnre  posset  vlvus,  ct  nemo  invcniretur^  qui 
mortuum  attlogere  et  sepelin  velict.**  F.  31CL 
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yoke  of  supentidoiiy  and  embraced  the  simple  faith  of 
the  gospel.  The  same  effects  followed  his  preaching  in 
other  towns  to  which  he  journeyed,  iuid  both  friends 
and  foes  bore  testimony*  to  the  indomitable  courage 
with  which  he  executed  his  heavenly  commission.  No 
method  was  unemployed  which  gave  the  smallest  chance 
of  silencing  his  a|>})eals  to  Scripture.  While  at  one 
time  efforts  were  made  to  deprive  him  of  life,  at  another 
rude  and  violent  clamours  were  excited  to  drown  the 
fiound  of  his  voice.  From  the  dangers  which  environed 
him  he  was  preserved  by  the  providence  of  God.  The 
annoyance  and  hinderances  to  which  he  stood  exposed, 
he  overcame  by  his  spiritual  zeal  and  true  manly  energy. 
However  fierce  the  tumult  around  him,  he  kept  his 
place,  and  the  louder  impiety  raged,  the  bolder  and 
more  awful  became  the  tones  of  his  voice  and  his  fer- 
vent  demonstrations  of  divine  truth.   His  energy  and 

Jerseverance  were  blessed  with  the  happiest  results, 
f  any  of  those  who  were  collected  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  silencing  him  by  their  uproar,  gradu- 
ally gave  way  to  the  force  of  his  eloquence.  Even  the 
priests  could  not  always  keep  themselves  safe  within 
their  barriers  of  hate  and  prejudice,  but,  yielding  to 
the  vital  power  of  truth,  would  allow  their  Iiearts  to  be 
softened  and  converted  by  the  present  blessing  of  the 
Spirit. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  at  this  time 
among  the  reformers  on  points  of  discipline.  (Ecolam- 
padius  was  foremost  in  the  desire  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment for  the  Church  which  should  at  once  set  aside  any 
^pretensions  to  licentious  liberty.  To  this  peculiar  wish 
for  severer  measures  than  seemed  necessary  to  the  re* 
formers  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  he  was,  no  doubt, 
led  by  the  circumstances  under  which  the  people  of 
Basil  had  secured  their  independence.  He  considered, 
that,  unless  the  clergy  retained  the  power  of  excommu- 
nicating the  vicious  and  disobedient,  the  Church  would 
be  in  danger  of  sinking  into  a  mere  name»  or,  at  least, 
of  losing  that  sanctity  and  faithfulness  which  are  its  only 
real  walls  of  separation  from  the  world.  But  to  those 
who  had  not  experienced  tJie  apprehensions  which  are 
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awakened  at  the  view  of  popular  excitement,  or  who  had 
not  witnessed  the  near  approach  which  sudden  reforms 
make  to  the  overthrow  of  the  most  necessary  safeguards 
of  social  life,  the  plans  of  (Ecolampadius  appeared  tinc- 
tured with  undue  severity.    While,  therefore,  his  autho- 
rity, and  the  reverence  in  which  he  was  held,  enabled 
him  to  make  excommunication  a  part  of  church  dis- 
cipline at  Basil,  the  proposal  of  such  a  system  was  at 
once  rejected  by  Bern  and  Zurich.    In  thesr  }>lHces  it 
was  rofnirded  as  little  better  than  a  new  iiitrod action  to 
the  former  system  of  papal  tyranny.  From  this  the  clergy 
shrunk  with  not  less  horror  than  the  laity.  They  seem  to 
have  considered  that  authority  conferred  upon  reformers 
IS  not  better  insured  from  corruption  than  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  more  ancient  possessors.   But  they  knew  also 
that  their  ruin  must  inevitably  be  sealed  with  the  return 
of  old  abuses,  and  that  it  was  therefore  far  better  to  keep 
themselves  from  temptation,  and  be  obliged  to  daily 
watchfulness  and  exertion  for  the  defence  of  discipline, 
than  set  their  minds  at  ease  by  any  authoritative  com- 
pendium which  might,  by  any  chance,  degenerate  at  last 
into  an  instrument  of  corruption.  Excommunication, 
moreover,  could  not,  they  argued,  be  properly  carried 
into  effect,  unless  ministers  could  be  always  obtained 
who  wuLild  be  superior  to  fears  of  every  kind,  and  would 
regard  nothing  but  the  glory  of  God.    Nor  was  it  con- 
sidered that  this  aloae  ^vould  be  sufficient  to  secure  the 
objects  aimed  at  by  such  an  institution  :  an  obedient 
people  is  not  less  necessary  to  the  ( fHeitincy  of  serious 
and  severe  discipline,  than  conscientious  rulers.  Ex- 
communication, however  considered,  depends  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  on  the  feelings  of  the  multitude,  and  their 
willingness  to  acknowledge  its  propriety.    That  can 
scarcely  be  an  expulsion  from  apaiticuiar  communion 
whidi  consists  in  only  an  outward  separation,  while  the 
hearts,  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  the  people,  are  all 
with  the  party  suffering.    Tlie  system  may  be  carried 
on  for  a  time,  and  some  individual  hardship  inflicted ; 
hut  the  spirit  of  opposition  will  at  length  grow  too  strong 
for  its  continuance,  and  the  disobedience  of  the  few  will 
be  justified  by  the  rebellion  of  the  whole. 
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CHAP.  II. 

CONFLICT  BETWEEN  THE  CATHOLIC  AND  REFORMED  CAN- 
TONS. DEATH  OF  ZUINGLE,  PROGRESS  OF  AFFAIRS  TO 
THE  DIET  OF  AUGSBURG. 

The  Reformation  in  Switzerland  had  now  advanced 
sufficieutiy  i'ar  to  assure  its  friends  that  no  eilbrt  on  the 
A  D  1  1  ^^^^  enemies  could  destroy  their  work. 

A  pledge  was  given  by  the  very  character  of 
the  people  that  it  would  not  be  lost  for  want  of  perse- 
verance. To  those,  who  could  not  understand  its  worth, 
as  the  great  means  of  liberating  men's  souls  from  bond- 
age^  it  notwithstanding  presented  itself  in  colours  suffi- 
ciently attractive.  Its  cause  was  even  to  them  the  cause 
of  freedom ;  and  the  least  de^ee  of  penetration  taught 
them  that,  were  it  once  established,  tneir  country  would 
be  better  than  ever  protected  against  the  arm  of  oppres- 
sion. The  feelings  which  range  tliemselves  under  tlm 
banner  of  liberty  of  conscience  arc,  with  most  men,  but 
the  same  as  those  \vliich  would  lead  thcni  to  claim  inde- 
pendence in  any  other  respect.  Opposed,  they  urge 
them  to  employ  the  same  means  to  overcome  the  enemy 
as  in  other  cases  ;  and  when  long  and  securely  indulged, 
they  give  tlie  same  force  and  vigour  to  the  character 
which  are  observed  to  be  tlie  general  fruits  of  freedom. 
When  the  reformed  cantons,  therefore,  found  that  they 
were  likely  to  be  assailed  by  those  who  still  adhered 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  they  beheld  them  in  the  light 
of  enemies,  against  whom  it  was  their  duty  to  guard 
themselves  with  equal  caution  and  determination.  Mu- 
tual accusations  were  soon  changed  into  fiery  threats ; 
and  in  a  short  time  the  quarrel  was  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  people.*  As  in  most  cases  of  this  kind,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  but  that  injustice  showed  itself  on  both 

*  Kuch.,.  t.  ill.,  Uv,  viii.,  p.  38i. 
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sides  by  turns.   Zurich,  however,  took  the  lead  in  an 
open  declaration  of  hostility.    Its  inhabitants  were  for- 
bidden to  hold  any  intercourse  with  the  catholic  dis- 
trictSy  or  to  supply  them  with  provisions.   This  decree 
was  justified  by  tne  refusal  of  nve  cantons  to  accept  the 
proposals  of  the  King  of  France,  and  those  which  had 
consented  to  act  as  mediators.    It  had  been  suofgcsted 
that  the  five  cantons  ought  to  be  contented  with  full 
liberty  to  continue  in  their  old  religions  profession, 
without  interdicting  to  thtir  people  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  endeavouring  to  work  ill  to  those  strangers 
who  minht  come  within  their  power.    Tliis  formed  the 
main  article  in  the  proposed  pacilieation  ;  but  it  was 
coldly  received  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics ;  and 
Zurich,  with  Bern  for  its  faithful  ally,  at  once  intimated 
that  sufficient  proof  was  now  given  of  a  hostile  spirit^ 
which  could  not  be  too  soon  resisted.    Zuingle,  anxious 
as  he  plainly  was  for  the  safety  and  honour  of  hiscantoDi 
yet  shrunk  with  apprehension  from  the  prospect  of  war, 
and  therefore  used  nis  influence  both  in  and  out  of  the 
pulpit  to  appease  the  rising  storm.   But  it  was  now  too 
late.   The  order  which  cut  off  the  five  cantons  from  the 
usual  supply  of  provisions  was  confirmed ;  and  no  alter* 
native  was  len  them,  bnt  either  to  submit  to  the 
demands  of  Zurich,  or  open  their  way  by  force  to  the 
beleaguered  markets.*    As  the  latt*  r  })roceeding  was 
more  coutormable  with  the  manners  of  the  age  and 
country,  it  was  readily  adopted  ;  and  before  the  people 
of  Zurich  had  any  expectation  of  being  really  driven  to 
take  arms,  they  received  intelligence,  that  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  was  on  its  way  through  their  territory. 
Confusion  and  alarm  ap])cared  in  ( ^       countenance  at 
this  announcement.    But  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and 
such  a  force  as  could  be  immediately  gathered  was  in* 

♦  The  conduct  of  Zurich  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion. 
In  the  case  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Gal,  an  act  of  great  injustice  appears  to  have 
been  Ttcrpctrated  by  that  canton.  The  abbot,  driven  from  his  possession  by 
Zuricn  and  Glurifi,  had  applied  to  the  Emperor  for  protection,  and  was 
retumng  from  Augsburg  fuU  of  golden  hopes.  But  his  horse  happened  to 
stumble  with  hJm  by  the  side  of  a  rapid  river,  and  rolling  down  tieadfore* 
most,  he  was  soon  out  of  the  rcacli  of  his  attendants.  —  lliu  lfat,  t.  iii., 
liv.  viii,,  p.  300.  The  five  cantons  combined  agauist  Zuridi  and  Bern 
were,  Lucem,  Uri,  Schwcitz,  Underwald  and  Zug.  ' 
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atantly  led  forth*  Zuingle  himself  joined  the  band*  and 
that  by  order  of  the  magistrates^  who  wished,  it  is  said* 
to  have  him  on  the  spot  should  any  difficulty  arise, 

great  trust  being  put  on  all  occasions  in  his  strong  and 
sagacious  mind.     That  he  wont  aiiiiLd  and  mounted, 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  practice  of  the  times, 
and  the  duties  which  he  was  actually  expected  to  per- 
form.   The  struggle  in  wiiich  he  was  then  engafxed  was 
one  in  every  respect  to  l)e  lamented.    It  sprung  from 
bad  and  unholy  feelings  ;  from  a  want  of  tliose  prin('i[)les 
to  which  claim  was  laid  as  well  by  one  side  as  the  other. 
Victory  could  produce  no  good  to  the  cause  of  religion, 
and  defeat  was  sure  to  deprive  it  of  some  of  its  choicest 
advocates.    A  small  body  of  troops  had  been  sent  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  kce])  him  in 
cheeky  should  he  make  any  advance  towards  Zurich. 
But  these  were  utterly  inadequate  to  the  occasion ;  and 
every  moment  in  dread  of  being  cut  to  pieces  by  the  for- 
midable forces  of  the  five  cantons,  their  cry  for  help 
roused  the  hearts  of  their  fellow-citizens  and  soldiers 
to  the  height  of  passion.  When  the  band  approached  of 
which  Zuingle  might  almost  be  regarded  as  the  leader, 
the  men  that  had  so  long  stood  the  brunt  of  the  battle 
were  falling  on  every  side  beneath  the  swords  of  the  as- 
sailants.   This  spectacle  presented  itself  in  all  its  hor- 
rors to  the  eyes  of  the  troops  when  they  reached  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  overlooking  the  valley  in  which 
the  encounter  had  t:iken  place.    All  seemed  to  depend 
upon  the  moment.  \\  iili  breathless  precipitation  Zuingle 
and  his  companions  Hung  themselves  down  the  narrow 
pass  of  the  rock.    They  were  in  the  valley  ;  but  they 
had  not  time  to  fonn  and  make  head  against  the  enemy. 
Every  man,  almost,  fell  a  victim  to  his  bravery ;  and 
among  the  heaps  of  the  foremost  slain  lay  the  body  of 
Zuingle,  covered  with  wounds."* 
Such  was  the  end  of  this  remarkable  man ;  an  end 

•  The  liattle  vna  firaght  on  the  11th  of  October,  and  near  the  vfllage  of 
CapeL   Zuingle,  when  ho  found  himself  mortally  wounded,  feU  on  his 

knees,  and  exclaimed,  "Ah!  it  matters  not  ;  my  Itody  may  die;  my  soul 
caiiaot."  His  remains,  it  is  said,  were  treated  with  barbarous  and  even  dis- 
gusting indignity.^  Sleidan,  t.  i.,  liv.  viii^  p.  835.    Sculteti  Ajuudes, 
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fio  unlike  that  which  might  he  expected  for  an  eminent 
servant  of  God,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  such 
a  tragedy  with  any  thing  that  is  spiritual  either  in 

cliaracters  or  events.  But  the  habits  of  an  age  or 
country  will  exercise  a  commanding  influence  on  the 
greatest  and  the  holiest  men  ;  and  where  they  bear  not 
visibly  on  some  point  wliich  religion  or  morals  require 
to  be  defended,  susceptible  minds  of  every  class  will 
readily  yield  to  the  impulse.  Zuingle  did  Init  obey  tbe 
ordinary  calls  of  his  country  in  attending  the  army  on 
this  fatal  occasion ;  and  if  he  engaged  in  the  conflict 
with  all  tlie  ardour  of  a  combatant  who  thought  only  of 
those  who  were  falling  around  him,  he  sorely  obeyed  a 
feeling  which  in  itself  deserves  admiration,  and  can  only 
create  a  contrary  sentiment  when  viewed  as  repugnant 
to  some  precept  of  the  gospeL 

As  a  theologian,  Zuingle  seems  to  deserve  attention 
rather  for  the  ahility  with  which  he  examined  truth  than 
for  originality  or  profoundness  of  thought.    Of  ardent 
temper,  he  yet  had  patience  sufficient  to  make  him  a  per- 
severing student  and  inquirer.    This  would  have  given 
success  to  his  exertions  in  almost  any  path  of  life ;  but  he 
happily  added  to  his  mental  endowments  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ,  with  all  the  purifying  and  elevating  principles 
which  spring  from  this  G^reat  fountain  of  good.  His 
labours  were  eminently  successful.    While  his  learning 
and  accomplishments  enabled  him  to  address  scholars 
in  a  style  which  has  long  since  been  praised  for  its* 
elegance,  he  knew  how  to  adapt  himself  to  the  humbler 
capacities  of  mankind  at  large.  Thus  he  enjoyed  at  the 
same  time  the  credit  of  being  the  centre  of  a  circle 
composed  of  men  of  great  reputation  and  ability,  and 
the  still  more  honourable  feme  of  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  devoted  to  his  heayenly  Master,  successful  in  his 
labours,  ready  to  suffer  in  the  cause,  and,  though  dying 
in  the  prime  of  manhood,  leaving,  as  a  testimony  of  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  die  divine  blessing  iu 
his  execution  of  the  appointed  task,  a  republished  faith 
and  a  renovated  church.    That  he  did  not  agree  with 
Luther  on  some  j)oiuts  of  importance  to  Christian  unity, 
was  the  cause  of  disscutiou  among  reformers^  at  a  time 
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when  harmony  of  opinion  and  purposes  promised  the 
mightiest  advantages  to  the  whole  of  Christendom.  But 
while  this  was  a  natural  consequence  of  free  in(]uiry  into 
the  vast  circlo  of  religious  doctrine,  so  also  might  it  be 
taken  as  a  forcible  lesson  on  the  great  duty  of  both 
caution  and  chari^.  Neither  Luther  nor  Zuingle  could 
lay  claim  to  infallibility ;  but  that  which  they  themselves 
would  have  shrunk  from  assuming,  it  became  the  fashion 
of  sects  and  parties  to  assume  for  them.  This  is  com- 
monly the  case  in  the  movements  which  interest  man- 
kind, and  is  perhaps  necessary  to  the  establishment  of 
any  union,  where  worldly  ]>assions  or  prejudices  are  con- 
fessedly allowed  to  enter.  The  head  of  the  party  must 
not  be  supposed  to  have  erred  in  any  particular,  or,  at 
least,  his  followers  are  bound  in  honour  not  to  confess 
that  he  has.  But  the  same  resohition  to  call  men  Rabbi, 
where  the  union  is  spiritual,  or  to  make  tlie  profession  of 
certain  fundamental  truths  but  introductory  to  an  in- 
discriminate defence  of  whatever  the  Master  has  said, 
is  as  injurious  to  individual  minds  as  it  is  to  the  com- 
mon cause  of  truth.  Let  both  Luther  and  Zuingle  be 
tried  by  the  gospel,  and  both  will  be  seen  to  have  drunk  so 
deeply  of  the  pure  light  of  its  spirit,  that  in  all  the  grander 
features  of  tneir  system  that  same  gospel  re-appears. 
But  this  affords  not  a  warrant,  that  in  things  less  clearl  v 
revealed,  that  in  points  which  are  presented  to  us  through 
the  flickering  medium  of  minute  argument,  rather  than 
under  the  broad  shadowless  rays  of  heaven,  they  may 
be  equally  trusted.  That  they  have  published  the  more 
essential  portions  of  evangelical  truth  may  afford  a  pre- 
sumption that  they  are  right  in  the  rest ;  but  not  a  cer- 
tainty. Much  less  can  such  a  conclusion  be  properly 
arrived  at  in  regard  to  subjects  not  comprised  within 
this  range,  for  the  farther  from  the  central  body  of  truth, 
the  less  confident  ought  we  to  be  that  its  beams  have 
reached  our  opinions. 

The  question  agitated  between  the  German  and  Swiss 
reformers,  as  to  the  priority  of  Luther  or  Zuingle,  is 
scarcely  worth  attention.  Priority,  supported  by  re- 
ference to  dates,  could  not  prove  that  the  one  who 
began  a  little  later  than  the  other  owed  his  design  to 
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foreign  suggestions.    And  if  it  proved  not  this,  it  could 
confer  no  especial  honour  on  the  earlier  reformer,  nor 
could  it  make  it  appear  that  there  was  more  of  origi* 
nality  or  power  in  his  undertaking  than  there  was  in 
that  of  the  other.   Zuingle  derived  lees  advantage  than 
Luther  from  stimulating  events;  but  then  he  had  to 
encounter  &r  less  dangers.    He  carried  his  designs 
more  rapidly  forward ;  but  he  had  fewer  obstacles  to 
overcome.    In  zeal,  integrity,  and  the  desire  for  the 
welfare  of  souls,  he  was  iufei  ior  to  no  man  ;  but  he  was 
never  called  upon  to  exercise  that  heroism  which  gives 
6o  suleuni  a  irrandenr  to  the  character  of  Luther.  His 
richly-stored  mind  devoutly  and  suecessfnllv  employed 
its  resources  in  the  defence  of  the  gospel ;  but  it  had 
neither  the  <ricrJintic  force  nor  the  profoimd  perceptions 
which  bestowed  on  Luther's  its  intellectual  sovereignty. 
Sufficient  for  the  important  purposes  which  God  had 
appointed  him  to  execute,  he  had  heard  and  felt  in 
his  heart,    As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be  ;*  but 
the  same  ^wer  and  sentiment  bore  Luther  forward  as 
on  a  rushmff  sea  of  thought ;  and  while  the  one,  ac- 
cording to  me  required  measure  of  courage,  ventured 
to  assail  fitctions  and  encounter  their  e&rts  for  his  ruin, 
and  the  power  which  Rome  could  exerdse  over  his  free 
country,  the  other  braved,  directly  to  their  face,  the 
vengeance  of  pontiffii  and  princes,  and  stood  firm  as  a 
rock  while  the  tempest  of  their  wrath  threatened  him 
every  moment  with  destruction.    The  personal  cha- 
racters of  these  great  men  were  not  cast  in  the  same 
mould.    Zuingle  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  caliu  and 
equal  temper,  admitting  of  just  so  much  excitement  as 
is  necessary  to  the  attempting  and  carrying  on  of  diffi- 
cult purposes,  but  not  subject  to  those  alternations  which 
by  turns  exalt  the  mind  through  all  the  degrees  of 
astonishment  and  awe,  and  then  leave  it  passionless, 
sad,  and  humbled.    But  Luther  was  accustomed  to  all 
these  trying  variations  of  feeling.   Thence  sprang  many 
of  his  sublimest  thoughts,  and  thence  flowed  that  stream 
of  frequent  melancholy,  which  not  only  pressed  heavily 
on  his  heart,  but  gave  eccentricity  to  his  imagination. 
Both  were  warn;  and  affectionate  in  their  friendships. 
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Zuingle  rejoiced  in  the  communion  of  the  learned  and 
amiable  men  with  whom  be  was  associated ;  but  Luther 
loved  his  friends  with  a  feeling  which  seems  to  have 
given  to  every  thought  concerning  them  the  tenderness 
of  sympathy,  and  the  energy  of  a  prayer.  Contrasted 
with  this  sentiment  is  that  with  which  they  regarded 
opponents.    Zuingle  was  a  controversialist,  and  niLuii- 
fested,  on  due  occasioD,  the  bitterness  proper  to  the  cha- 
racter ;  but  he  hurled  no  thunders  to  overw  helm,  shot 
no  fiery  arrows  at  the  heads  and  hearts  of  his  enemies. 
Luther,  on  the  other  hand,  drew  lig'lituiiiii;^?  from  every 
comer  of  his  capacious  mind,  which  at  tiiues  seemed 
an  armoury  hiied  with  all  kinds  of  weapons  and  mis- 
siles of  destruction.    Pontitis,  princes,  orders,  and  dis- 
sidents of  every  class,  felt  the  force  of  his  onset,  and,  as 
far  as  in  him  lay,  he  pursued  them  till  they  shrunk  into 
•imbecility.   In  the  capacity  for  actual  labour,  Zuingle 
exceeded  most  men ;  but  he  gave  birth  to  none  of  those 
prodigies  of  learning,  thought,  and  gigantic  application 
seen  in  the  weiglity  tomes  of  Luther,  and  in  the  simplest 
record  of  his  life*   They  stood  apart,  therefore,  in  many 
points  of  character,  and  where  they  shared  the  same 
estimable  qualities,  they  were  still  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  greater  intensity  with  which  Luther 
felt  and  reasoned  on  the  subjects  which  equally  claimed 
their  attention. 

Bat  whatever  the  personal  character  or  tin  endow- 
ments of  these  venerable  champions  of  religious  truth 
and  liberty,  the  question  of  priority,  how^ever  answered, 
can  neither  add  to  nor  detract  from  their  respective 
merits.  The  Reformation  in  Switzerland  sprung  from 
circumstances,  and  was  carried  on  by  means  proper  to 
the  country  itself,  and  would  have  been  carried  on,  at 
least  through  many  of  its  earliest  stages,  had  no  other 
nation  thought  of  attem|)ting  a  similar  change.  That 
Zuingle  and  his  companions  were  subsequently  greatly 
•encouraged  by  what  was  taking  place  in  Germany ;  thart 
they  were  «xcited  by  the  ardour  of  Luther,  and  his  noble 
successes,  to  look  forward  to  the  speedy  overthrow  of  the 
whole  papal  system,  there  can  be  little  doubt;  but  the 
independence  with  which  they  at  all  times  supported 
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their  own  views,  suiiicicntly  proves  that  they  needed 
neither  help  nor  counsel  from  others  to  carry  forward 
the  designs  which  God  had  appointed  them  to  execute. 
Happily  for  the  interests  of  religion,  the  grand  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  were,  in  both  cases,  placed  before  every 
other  ol)joct.  The  points  of  difference  were  stoutly 
maintained,  and  frequently  to  the  injury  of  charity  and 
theman^'  graces  which  depend  upon  it;  but  both  Luther 
and  Zumgle  would  know  only  Jesus  Christ,  and  him 
crucified,  as  affording  the  means  of  salvation.  The 
doctrine  of  liuman  Jiicrits,  the  inventions  for  reconciling 
man  to  God,  by  methods  short  of  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
one  Mediator,  were  utterly  despised.  Neither  again 
would  own  any  other  authority  than  Scripture  for  tlie 
establishment  of  the  Christian  creed ;  and  to  both  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  the  only  interpreter  acknowledg^ed  to 
be  infallible,  and  indispensable  to  the  right  understand-- 
ing  of  heavenly  mysteries. 

The  doctrine  of  the  p]ucharist  furnished  the  main  sub- 
ject of  contention.  While  Luther  could  not  divest  him-  ' 
self  of  the  belief  of  the  real  presence,  yet  rejected  the 
popular  notion  of  transubstantiation ;  the  Swiss  reformer 
embraced  the  simpler  faith,  of  a  spiritual,  but  not  there- 
fore less  real,  presence  of  the  one  atoning  Saviour.  By 
this  the  bread  and  wine  were  reduced  to  mere  natural 
elements,  and  lost  those  claims  to  adoration  which  had 
been  paid  through  so  many  ages  of  darkness.  But  it 
was  the  bread  and  wine  alone  that  suffered  anv  loss  of 
glory  in  this  view  of  the  subject.  The  blessed  sacra- 
ment itself  w^as  deprived  of  none  of  its  grandeur;  it 
offered  no  less  grace,  no  fewer  promises  of  life-reviving 
energy.  If  its  force  and  influence  depended  n\nm  the 
actual  eating  of  the  ileslily  substance  of  Christ  s  body, 
then,  indeed,  the  view  taken  by  Zuiugle  was  a  heresy 
fatal  to  the  Ix  st  hopes  of  the  beli(>ver.  It  cut  him  otf 
from  the  ready  means  and  the  ever-present  opportunity 
of  convincing  himself  that  he  had  partaken  of  Christ, 
and  drove  him  to  the  difficult  attempt  of  realizing  a 
spiritual  faith,  of  finding  nourishment  and  support  in 
the  convictions  of  his  soul ;  whereas,  under  the  former 
creed,  the  observance  of  an  outward  ceremony,  and  the 
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mastication  of  a  wafer,  secured  to  him  a  certain  partici- 
pation in  the  sacrifice  of  the  true  Paschal  Lamb.  But 
the  Swiss  reformer  contended  that  Christ's  sacrificed 
body  conid  only  be  received  by  a  far  more  difficult  pro« 
cess  than  that  of  a  corporeal  eating ;  that  the  intentions 
and  efficacy  of  the  Eucharist  were  analagous  to  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  gospel ;  that  they  bdonged  to  the 
Spirit,  were  to  be  spiritually  understood,  and  had  no 
more  to  do  with  a  fleshly  presence  in  the  bread  than  the 
smoke  of  incense  with  the  internal  thoughts  and  prayers 
whicli  it  has  been  sometimes  used  to  represent.* 

*  The  statement  made  by  the  reformers  of  Basil,  in  answer  to  some 
reports  from  Strasbur^,  affords  the  fairest  view  of  the  opinions  prevalent 
bom  there  and  at  Zunch.  It  had  heen  i»ud  that  the3r  had  tiie  sapper,  hut 
without  Christ.  To  this  they  rr  ]i1  y  ,  '  Confitcmur,  Dominum  Jesum  sanctam 
saam  (xenam  instituisse,  aa  memorandara  sanctam  suam  passionem  cum 
gratiarum  actionem  ad  aimunciandam  mortem  suaui,  atfiue  ad  tcstificandam 
Christiioiam  charitatem,  et  unitatem  cum  yera  fide.  £t  sicut  in  baptismo 
(in  quo  nobis  ablutio  k  peccatis,  quae  tamen  k  solo  Patrc,  Filio  ct  Spiritu 
Sancto  perficitur,  per  znlnistmm  ecclesis  offertur)  vera  aquamwet:  ita 
ctiam  in  eosna  DmaaJm  (in  ^na  nohSa  com  pane  et  vino  Domim  Teram  corpus 
et  san^fois  Christi,  per  mimstrom  occlesisB  prseiiguratur  et  offertur^  panls  et 
vinum  manet.  Cr«dimu8  autem  firmitcr,  ipsnmmet  Christum  cibum  esse 
oredentium  animarum  ad  vitam  aetcmam,  et  nostras  animas  per  veram  hdem 
in  oraoi&nim  Christum)  came  et  sanguine  Cfaristi  cibari  et  potari,  ita  nt  noa 
corporis  sui,  tanquam  unici  nostri  capitis  membra,  in  eo,  et  ipse  in  nobis 
vivat,  quil)ns  in  novissimo  die,  per  cum  ot  in  eo  in  setemum  eandium  et 
beatitudiiicm  rcsurgamus."— Sculteti  Annal.,  Dec.  Sec.,  f.  454,  an.  1534. 
With  this  we  may  compare  the  observatiovn  of  Calvin  in  the  year  1642. 
**  Hoc  tamen  velim  tibi  curte  sit.  apud  emn  efficcre,  ut  a^)ud  quoscunque 
loquatur,  non  dubitet  hoc  testatum  relinc[uere,  non  modo  hgurari  in  coena 
communionem  quam  habemus  cimi  Chnsto,  sed  etiam  exniberi :  neque 
verba  ilia  nobis  dari  k  Domino^  sed  veritat^  ae  wm  conatare  cum  vrahia. 
Hanc  porro  communionem  non  imagiTinrinm  esse :  sed  qua  in  unum  corpus, 
unam^uo  substwtiam  cum  capite  nostro  coalescamus.  £xcludat  interim 
libera  voce  omnia  alwnrda,  excipiat,  caveat,  modo  in  illo  capite  tarn  necea- 
sario  nihil  extenvet.  Neqve  enim  ambiguis  ant  obscuris  verbis  implicare 
licet,  quod  summam  lucem  ac  poi*spiVnitatcm  rcquirit.  Tn  ratione  agendi, 
hoc  ejqpendere  oportet,  quale  excniplum  edituri  sint  fratres,  si  doctrine 
jndloem  habeant  principem,  ut  quidquid  sanxerit  amplectendnm  protinns  mt 
atque  habendum  pro  oracnlo.  Quale  ac  quantum  sit  hoc  praejudicium  ad 
postcros.  Certe  si  ita  patimur  nobi«i  jiifriun  imponi,  prodimus  nostra  dis- 
simulatione  sacrum  ministcrium."— Ciiiviui  Epis.  et  Rcjspons.,  f.  93,  Ep.  43. 
In  a  letter  sent  to  Farel,  from  Ratisbonne,  in  the  montn  of  May  1541,  he 
says,  Jiis"i  PTirtnis  oinncs  ordinc  diccre  scnientia'^ :  fuit  una  omninm  vox, 
tranaubstantiationcm  rem  esse  fictitiam,  repositioncm  superstitiosam^  idola- 
tricam  esse  adorationem,  vcl  saltern  periculosam,  cum  fiat  sine  verbo  Dei. 
Me  (juoaue  exponere  latino  oportuit  quid  sentirem.  Tametsi  neminem  ex 
aliis  intellexeram,  libere  tamen  sine  timore  offcnsionis,  illam  localem  prae- 
sentiam  damnari :  adorationem  asscrui  mihi  esse  intolcrabilem.  Crcde  mihi 
^Qsmodi  actionibns  opua  eat  fortibtte  aninuB,  qui  alios  confirment.'— 
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In  the  general  arrangements  of  public  worship  some 
strikingditferencf  s(  \i-ted  between  the  reformed  churches 
of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  In  that  of  the  former 
country,  the  feeling  of  the  people  strongly  ibvoured  the 
continuance  of  many  of  those  decorations  which  had 
given  so  deep  and  rich  a  colouring  to  the  services  of 
religion.  The  German  mind»  strongly  imbued  with^ 
and  delighting  in,  all  the  more  serious  qualities  of  sen- 
timent and  imagination*  exhibited  in  a  remarkable 
manner  the  eenume  characteristics  of  the  middle  ages. 
While  the  flings  hence  arising  were  not  allowed  ta 
obscure  the  eyes  of  the  understanding,  and  therefore  left 
it  free  to  pursue  truth,  and  accept  it  when  revealed, 
they  notwitli:=taiiding  continued  to  possess  sufllcient 
influence  over  the  heart  to  render  it  highly  inexpedient 
in  a  reformer  to  contradict  them,  in  cases  where  the 
gospel  did  not  plainly  and  distinctly  demand  tlie  sacri- 
fice. Had  Luther  simply  calculated  consequences,  he 
would  have  been  tender  in  makinp^  any  uimecessary 
attempt  to  cliange  the  dispositions  of  the  people  in  this 
respect.  But  Luther  was  himself  thoroughly  inspired 
by  the  national  character.  He  had  no  less  of  its  deep- 
toned  imaginativeness,  of  its  earnest  and  passionate 
feeling  of  solemn  ^andeur,  than  of  its  patient  and 
courageous  temper  m  inquiry.  To  him,  accordingly, 
as  well  as  to  the  people  at  large,  the  elevating  accom- 
paniments of  social  worship,  or  the  varied  ornaments  of 
the  temple,  could  hardly  cease  to  be  acceptable ;  and 
nothing,  therefore,  was  removed  or  discontinued  which 
had  no  evident  connection  with  error  or  superstition. 
In  Switzerland,  on  the  other  hand^  the  people  nad  never 
existed  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  which  had 
exercised  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  German  mind.. 
Agitated  by  struggles  for  liberty,  which  had  left  impres* 
sions  not  to  be  erased,  they  seem  to  have  possessed 
little  inclination  to  indulge  in  the  species  of  thought  or 
feeling  which  renders  more  than  trutli,  in  its  simplest 
forms,  necessary  to  the  heart.  The  tranquillity  of  the 
German  cities,  with  their  ready  supply  of  all  the  wants 
of  liie,  left  the  mind  at  full  liberty  to  indulge  its  sus-. 
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ceptibilities.  But  in  Switzerland,  the  means  of  exist-' 
ence  were  to  be  gained  by  a  hardier  and  more  perilous 
exertion.  Thought  took  the  hard  features  of  its  parent, 
necessity,  and^  like  the  lower  appetites,  was  rathei' 
anxiousy  at  its  awakening,  to  be  satisfied  with  any 
healthy  food  that  could  be  gained  than  curious  about 
the  means  of  obtaining  luxuries.  When  it  appeared, 
therefore,  to  Zuingle  and  his  associates,  that  the  work  of 
reformation  demanded  tlie  entire  clearing  away  of  what- 
ever pertained  to  the  earlier  worsiiip,  they  found  but  a 
brief  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Tlie  plainest 
service  that  could  be  adopted  was  noon  found  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  numerous  congregations  that  gathered 
round  the  new  preachers.  Neither  ceremonies,  nor 
pealinsf  anthems,  nor  the  works  of  the  painter  or  sculptor, 
were  considered  necessary  as  reliefs  to  the  severer  calls 
upon  the  attention.  Prayer,  and  the  exposition  of  the 
Divine  Word,  formed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Swiss  reformers, 
the  grand  business  for  which  men  met  together  in  the 
house  of  God;  and  the  hope  of  success  in  this  all- 
important  work,  was  proportioned  to  the  close  and 
unmingled  regard  with  which  it  was  pursued. 

The  death  of  Zuingle  afforded  fresh  hopes  to  the  hostile 
party;  but  he  was  immediately  succeeded  in  his  office 
at  Zurich  by  a  man  who  only  wanted  the  fame  of  having 
originated  the  Reformation  to  give  him  as  much  influ- 
ence amongst  the  people  as  his  lamented  predecessor. 
This  was  the  pious  and  learned  Henry  Bullineer.  Like 
other  scholars  of  the  time,  he  had  studied  for  several 
years  at  Cologne,  and  there  became  imbued  with  the 
theology  of  Aquinas  and  Peter  Lombard.  But  the  pro- 
vidence and  Spirit  of  God  at  length  directed  him  to  the 
Scriptures.  His  views  were  thereby  enlarged,  and  with 
the  expansion  of  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  divine 
mysteries,  he  became  daily  more  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  Bible  as  the  fountain  of  true  theology.  This 
was  the  grand,  the  primary  discovery  in  the  case  of 
all  those  great  and  noble-minded  men  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  Reformation, — the  recognition,  not 
simply  of  the  authority  of  Scripture,  but  of  the  essential 
practical  value  of  its  communications  in  every  attempt 
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which  the  liuman  mind  may  make  to  realize  the  appre- 
hension of  truth.  It  is  in  the  certainty  that  the  doctrines 
preached  are  divine,  that  the  ministers  of  Cliristiamty 
must  in  all  ages  hnd  their  only  permanent  support ;  but 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  conviction  gained 
by  a  eeneral  acknowledgment  that  such  is  the  belief  of 
the  Churchy  and  that  such  doctrines  have  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  formed  the  staple  of  Christian  creeds, 
and  that  which  arises  from,  or  is  every  day  strengthened 
by,  an  immediate  and  individual  appeal  to  the  heavenly 
records.  In  the  former  case,  if  the  temper  of  mind  and 
all  circumstances  be  favourable,  there  may  be  a  faith  and 
piety  greatly  superior  to  those  which  prevail  among  pro- 
iessedy  but  unthoughtful  readers  of  Scripture.  But  sup- 
posing that  the  Word  of  God  be  truly  and  faithfully 
studied,  the  believer  has  a  sense  of  nearness  to  the  Spirit 
of  Truth;  u.  feeling  of  primitive  communion,  of  the 
highest  importance  to  that  liveliness  of  faith  which 
excites  to  an  unhesitating  course  of  devout  activity. 
Bullinger  found  in  the  Bible  the  knowledge  which  he 
desired  for  the  strengthening  of  his  heart  as  well  as  the 
enlightening  of  his  understanding  The  writings  of 
the  antient  fathers  had  failed  to  satisfy  him.  Luther's 
works  taught  him  to  reject  great  masse?  of  the  common 
belief;  but  they  directed  him  to  Scripture,  as  afibrding 
the  only  infallible  test  of  truth.  On  returning  to  Switzer- 
land, he  was  appointed  teacher  of  theology  in  the  monas- 
tery of  CappeX  where  he  remained  about  three  years, 
when  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Zurich,  that  he  might 
enjoy  theadvantage  of  conti  n  ual  intercourse  with  Zuingle. 

The  extensive  knowledge  and  ability,  for  which  he 
soon  became  eminent,  rendered  him  a  valuable  associate 
of  the  excellent  men  whose  society  he  had  sought.  As 
the  successor  of  Zuingle,  he  so  worthily  carri^  on  the 
design  of  his  revered  master  as  to  obtain  the  appellation 
of  the  Second  Reformer;  and  for  above  forty  years  he 
continued  to  occupy  the  station  to  which  his  piety  and 
learning  had  raised  nim in  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen. 

(llcolampadius  survived  Zuingle  little  more  than  a 
month.  Switzerland  was  thus  deprived  of  two  of  her 
greatest  ornaments,  and  the  Ivcf'ormed  Church  of  her 
earliest  and  most  faitliful  champions.    The  success  of 
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the  catholic  cantons,  which  lost  no  time  in  pressing 
their  advantage  gained  in  the  battle  of  Cappel,  and  in 
some  attempts  made  to  bring  back  the  people  to  their 
former  state,  cast  a  clond  for  a  time  over  the  prospects 
of  the  evangelical  party.*  But  it  was  not  to  be  injured 
by  the  necessity  of  continuing  a  long  and  hardv  struggle 
against  its  opponents.  The  resolution  of  Bern  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  improvement  of  affairs,  and  in 
the  course  of  five  or  six  years  the  Reformation  was  not 
only  firmly  established  in  the  cantons,  where  it  had 
early  made  its  way,  but  was  fast  spreading  over  those 
parts  of  the  country  which  had  offered  scarcely  any 
opening  to  the  efforts  of  its  teachers.  Of  the  thirteen 
cantons,  Uri,  Schweitz,  Underwald,  Zug,  Fribourg, 
Lucerne,  and  Solenre,  were  catholic;  Zurich,  Bern, 
Basil,  and  Schaffhousen,  were  firmly  attached  to  the 
evangelical  Cliurch;  while  Appenzel  and  Glaris  re- 
mained neuter.t 

The  forces  of  the  country  would  have  been  but  un- 
equally divided,  and  little  encouragement  would  have 
existed  for  the  reformers,  had  not  the  cantons  which  em- 
braced their  views  possessed  a  share  of  wealth  and  intel- 
ligence sufficiently  great  to  counterbalance  tlie  strength 
of  their  opponents  in  point  of  numbers.:]:  But  it  was 
clearly  seen  that  every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  form  a 
union,  if  |K)6sible,  mth  some  of  the  protestant  princes, 
whose  alliance  might  afford  them  assistance,  should  they 
be  exposed  to  any  sudden  attack.  The  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  had  long  been  known  as  favourable  to  the  views 
of  Zuingle,  and  great  efforts  were  made  by  Bucer  to 

*  Several  thousands  of  men  fell  in  the  encounters  wliich  followofl  the 
battle  in  which  Zuingle  perished.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  at  length  signed 
in  the  month  of  November  1531.       this  It  was  a^freed  that  the  thirteen 

cantons  should  remain  undisturbed  in  the  profession  of  their  religious 
opinion?,  and  that  they  should  renounce  the  Ic  nirues  which  had  been  formed 
witii  hustiic  intentions.  This  negotiation  w  us  entered  into,  notwithstanding 
the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  Popes  legate,  vrbo,  it  is  said,  observed  to  the 
catholic  cantons,  that  it  was  infamous  of  them  to  stop,  wlirn  hy  continuing 
the  war  tiiey  might  have  entered  the  reformed  cities^  and  compelled  the 
inhabitants  to  restore  the  former  worship. — ^Fleuzy,  Ut.  cusx.,  n.  IIB, 

f  Rochat.  Hist,  de  la  Reform.^  t.  vi.,  p.  456. 

t  The  House  of  Savoy  was  diqpotBeased  of  the  Pajys  de  Vaud  by  the 
Beraese,  after  having  held  it  276  yeank-^Ruchat.  Hist,  dc  la  Reform,  de 
la  Sttiase,  t.  vi.,  liv.  xiiLj  p.  485. 
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induce  him  to  use  his  influence  with  the  league  of 
Smalcalde  to  admit  the  Protestants  of  Switzerland  intq 
that  formidable  association.  But  the  violence  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  led  to  results  which  enabled  them  to 
secure  as  lofty  and  independent  a  position  as  the  Lu- 
therans themselves.  By  a  skilful  employment  of  their 
strength,  Lausanne  and  the  other  towns  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Leman,  were  brought  under  the  control  of 
Bern ;  and  this  success  was  soon  followed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  reformed  preachers  into  all  those  places. 
Geneva,  in  the  meantime,  was  freed  from  the  yoke  of 
Savoy  ;  and  the  people,  emancipated  from  the  tyranny 
uiidtii  wliirli  they  had  so  long  groaned,  celebrated 
their  triumph  by  the  destruction  of  the  images,  and 
other  objects  of  their  former  worship.  Farel  and  his 
associates  now  preached  freely  in  the  churches  of  the 
city.  The  year  1535  was  celebrated  by  a  solemn  decree 
of  the  council,  which  awarded  liberty  of  worship  to 
both  Catholics  and  Protestants.  But  it  is  rarely  the 
case  that  the  triumph  of  a  new  and  powerful  party  stops 
with  the  acquisition  of  liberty.  It  has  defeated  its  op- 
ponents in  gaining  the  privil^e  of  following  out  its 
own  views  and  designs.  The  usual  consequence  is, 
that  either  the  successful  aspirant  pursues  his  course 
till  he  have  completely  ruined  his  antagonist,  or  that 
the  latter  leaves  him  to  himself  by  a  hasty  retreat  from 
the  field.  This  was  the  case  at  Geneva.  Notwith- 
standing the  liberty  of  worship  secured,  as  it  seemed, 
to  both  parties,  the  catholic  bishop  soon  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  retire  irom  the  city,  and  fix  his  episcopal 
residence  for  the  future  at  Annecy,  a  small  town  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  Suvoy,  about  six  leai;ues  from 
Geneva.  The  reformers  immtidiaiely  took  possession 
of  the  cathedral,  and  Farel  having  preached  to  crowded 
congregations,  tin  edifice  was,  by  common  consent, 
despoiled  of  its  altars,  imac^es,  and  paintings,  and  re- 
dvic(  d  to  the  same  state  as  the  churches  of  Zurich  or 
Basil. 

Farel  had  for  his  companion  in  these  proceedings 
the  zealous  and  pious  Peter  Viret.  This  distinguished 
pastor  of  the  evangelical  Church  had  begun  his  ministry 
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at  the  early      of  twenty ;  but  having  long  studied  in  the 
university  of  Paris,  and  possessing  great  natural  abili- 
ties^  he  preached  with  the  most  encouraging  success. 
It  was  at  Lausanne  that  he  found  a  field  which  promised 
a  return  for  his  anxious  labours.   There  he  accordingly 
continued  to  support  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  and  his 
exertions  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  aid  the 
designs  of  Farel,  and  the  other  supporters  of  the  evan-* 
gelical  Church,   The  bishop  of  the  diocese  had  endea^ 
voured  to  repress  the  efforts  which  were  so  shortly  to 
attain  compk^te  success.    Perseverance  on  the  part  of 
Viret,  and  the  interference  of  Bern,  procured  at  lengtli 
tlie  object  sought-  and  when,  in  a  public  dispute,  the 
in  habitants  of  the  city  heard  the  arguments  fairly  stated 
on  both  sides,  the  greater  part  appear  readily  to  Iiave 
thrown  the  whole  weight  of  their  influence  into  the 
scale  of  protestaut  belief.    In  the  year  1536,  Lausanne 
became  entirely  subject  to  the  authority  of  Bern  ;  * 
liberty  of  (  onscience  was  accordingly  proclaimed,  and 
in  the  following  year  an  academy  was  instituted,  with 
numerous  professors,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the 
celebrated  Conrad  Gesner.    With  this  distinguished 

*    Soon  after  the  authority  of  Bern  over  Lanamine  was  established,  an 

order  was  issued  for  the  hoMinnr  of  a  pu])lic  disputation,  and  all  the  eccle- 
siastics of  the  district  were  commandeu  to  attend.  Fui  t  l  ]>rej)ari  (l  ten  theses, 
on  which  to  conduct  the  debate.  The  first  of  these  couccnicU  justification ; 
and  it  was  stated  that  Scripture  recognizes  no  other  way  of  justification  than 
that  which  is  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  once  otlci  ed,  and  no  more  to  bo 
offered.  In  the  second  article,  Christ  is  named  as  the  only  high  priest,  the 
true  and  sovereign  saerifiee,  mediiator,  and  intercessor.  The  thira  speaks  of 
the  Church;  and  Scripture,  it  is. said,  knows  no  <  tlu  r  but  that  wliich  is  coin- 
posetl  of  those  who  believe  that  they  owe  theii'  i-edemption  solely  to  the 
Dlood  of  Christ;  who  believe  in  Ills  Word,  and  who,  knowing  that  this 
Saviour  has  been,  in  respect  to  His  bodily  presence,  taken  a^vay,  still  con- 
tinues to  sustain,  govern  and  vivify  all  by  virtue  of  His  Spirit.  In  the  fourtli, 
baptisntand  tlie  communion  are  spoken  of  as  the  only  sacraments,  so  called, 
because  tlicy  are  symbols  and  signs  of  secret  things^  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
grace  of  God.  The  fifth  states  tliat  the  Church  recognizes  no  other  ministry 
but  that  which  administers  the  word  and  tlie  sacraments,  Conftssion  and 
absolution  are  confined,  in  the  sixth,  to  those  which  belong  to  personal  com- 
xpunion  with  God.  In  the  seventh,  it  is  said,  this  Church  owns  no  other 
service  of  God  but  that  which  is  spiritual,  and  conducted  according  to  His 
Word.  The  eightli  owns  the  power  of  the  civil  inaLnstrate.  The  ninth,  the 
lawfulness  of  marriage  to  all  men ;  and  the  teiitii  leav  es  things  indifferent  to 
be  used  or  rejected,  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  prudence. 
Charles  V.  en  l  a  .  nuved  to  stop  this  disputation,  but  lus  authority  was  not 
acknowledged." — liuchat.,  t.  v.,  liv.  xiv.,  p.  693. 
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scholar  and  naturalist  was  Celius  Secuudus  Curio,  a 
man  of  bold  but  clear  intellect  and  who  rendered 
himself  remarkable  by  his  argument,  iabodously 
worked  out,  intended  to  prove  that  the  number  of 
the  blesBed  hereafter  will  be  hr  greater  than  that  of 
the  damned. 

It  was  while  Geneva  was  preparing  for  the  most 
momentous  act  of  the  struggle  m  which  it  was  engaged 
that  Calvin  reached  the  city.  Though  not  federally  con- 
nected with  the  Swiss  union,  its  situation  and  influence 
rendered  it  highly  expedimit,  both  for  itself  and  for  the 
cantons,  that  it  should  be  associated  with  them  in  all 
questions  of  policy  and  religion.  The  victory  which  had 
been  gained  over  the  Duke  of  Savoy  rendered  this  con- 
nection as  practicable  as  it  \v;is  lUHM  ssary.  Farel  found 
liinistlf",  from  these  causes,  on  the  point  of  becoming 
responsible  for  the  spiritual  guardianship  of  a  vast  and 
excited  population.  Calvin,  who  was  returning  from 
Lis  \isir  to  the  amiable  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  and  his 
friends  in  France,  stopped  at  Geneva  on  bis  way  to 
Strasburg,  but  with  no  otlier  view  than  that  of  holding 
some  slight  converse  with  his  pious  friends.*  Taking 
advantage  of  his  presence,  Farel  laid  an  interdict  upon 
his  proceeding  further.  He  knew  the  diJSiculties  which 
must  necessarily  be  encountered  in  assuming  the  pas- 
toral care  of  a  people  situated  like  the  inhabitants  of 
Geneva.  The  character  of  Calvin  was  also  well  known 
to  him ;  his  indomitable  courage,  his  energy,  his  elo- 
quence and  copious  learning.  No  man,  perhaps^  could 
have  presented  himself  at  such  a  juncture  better  or  so 
well  prepared  to  take  a  part  in  the  labours  opened  to 
the  reformers  in  the  newly-conyerted  state.  1  warn 
ou,*'  said  the  venerable  Farel,  when  he  saw  Calvin 
esitating  about  accepting  his  invitation,  "  I  warn  you 
against  seeking  a  retreat  where  you  may  quietly  pro- 
secute your  studies,  when  you  are  thus  called  to  the 
service  of  God  and  His  gospel.  If  you  prefer  the 
indulgence  of  your  own  views  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 

*  Calvin  harl  been  constrained,  Ly  the  war  between  France  and  the 
Emptrvr,  to  take  the  \(ay  hy  Uencva.— Hottinger,  t.  lu.,  p.  715. 
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duties  to  which  you  are  thus  summoned*  be  assured 
the  Lord  will  not  prosper  you." 

Calvin  felt  the  full  force  of  this  appeal  to  his  heart 
and  conscience.  The  wishes  expressed  so  strongly  by 
Farel  were  repeated  by  the  consistory  and  chief  men 
of  the  city.  Yielding  to  these  united  calls,  he  accepted 
the  proposals  made  him ;  and  in  the  month  of  August 
1536,  was  formally  appointed  one  of  the  pastors  of 
Geneva.  He  soon  found  that  his  colleagues  had  been 
fully  justified  in  seeking  for  the  help  of  a  bold  and 
active  associate.  The  people  over  whom  they  were 
placed  exhibited  at  present  more  of  the  busy  and  con- 
tentious spirit  of  a  new  sect  than  of  the  sedate  and 
thankful  feelings  which  ought  to  attend  an  emancipa- 
tion from  error  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  While  a 
part  of  the  inhabitants  still  remained  violently  attached 
to  the  old  system,  and  some  of  them  would  fain  have 
restored  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  the  mass 
of  those  who  had  embraced  the  reformed  doctrines  were 
altogether  undetermined  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
would  be  proper  or  expedient  to  proceed  in  the  erection 
of  a  new  system  of  church  government.  Numerous 
and  fierce  disputes  arose  out  of  these  sources  of  con- 
tention ;  and  ■  a  spirit  of  doubt  and  dissention  was 
created,  which  threatened  to  produce  no  small  quantity 
of  evil»  even  after  the  original  motives  to  quarrel  bad 
passed  away..  In  such  a  state  of  things  the  labours  of 
the  evangelical  pastors  could  not  fail  to  be  dangerous  as 
well  as  difficult ;  and  neither  Calvin  nor  Farel  was  of  a 
disposition  to  yield  when  the  interests  of  piety  were  so 
eminently  at  stake.  A  constitution  for  the  new  Church 
was  proposed,  in  which  were  plainly  manifested  the 
severe  spirit  of  its  ruling  ministers.  Nothing  was  al- 
lowed either  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  which 
might  claim  a  ri^ht  to  the  coi]  sec  rated  forms  of  antique 
ceremony,  or  to  the  pride  of  rank  and  authority,  which 
might  contend  for  the  expediency  of  indulging  the  few, 
to  secure  the  amiable  virtues  of  humility  and  self- 
abasement  in  the  many.  The  resistance  to  such  a 
system  will  always  be  violent  in  proportion  to  the  good 
&ith  and  sincerity  of  those  with  whom  it  originates. 
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Worldly  and  sensual  men,  ^vllatever  their  profession, 
cannot  endure  the  direct  appeal  made  to  their  con- 
sciences; still  less  can  thev  patiently  suffer  to  find 
theniselves  positively  cut  off,  by  a  strict  spiritual  rule 
and  discipline,  from  all  the  retreats  into  which  it  wag 
impossible  they  should  be  followed  by  the  maxims  of  a 
less  subtle  system. 

The  syndics  had  passed  a  decree,  by  which  it  was 
declared,  that  the  Rconan  Catholic  Church  and  .worship 
had  ceased  to  exist  in  Geneva ;  and  the  following  year 
an  inscription  in  brass  was  put  up,  as  a  memorial,  it 
was  said,  of  the  srace  of  God,  through  which  the  yoke 
of  Antichrist  had  been  thrown  off,  superstition  abolished, 
and  liberty  finally  established.  So  little,  however,  was 
originally  understood  of  the  sacrifices  required  to  carry 
into  effect  the  proposed  plans,  that  when  Calvin  and 
Farel  insisted  on  not  subjecting  their  charge  to  the 
rules  which  governed  the  Church  at  Bern,  they  were 
not  only  opposed,  but  ordered  to  leave  the  city.  In  a 
reformation  like  that  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
protestant  cantons,  it  ought  to  liave  been  seen  by  every 
party  concerned,  that  nothing  was  so  likely  tu  iiinder 
its  progress  as  any  sudden  attempt  to  destroy  the  inde- 
pciuK  nce  of  such  men  as  Farel  and  Calvin.  The  points 
now  discussed  might  well  be  considered  as  deserving 
serious  attention  in  times  of  peace  and  security ;  but  it 
was  surely  unwise  in  the  clergy  of  Bern  to  excite 
Geneva,  so  lately  enlightened,  to  contend  with  its 
venerable  teachers  on  subjects  essential  neither  to 
Christian  doctrine  nor  Christian  liberty.  Leavened 
bread  had  hitherto  been  employed,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  communion*  It  was  now  argued  that 
this  custom  ought  not  to  be  continued*  The  use  of  the 
font  in  baptism,  the  restoration  of  the  festival  days^ 
and  other  observances  of  a  similar  nature,  were  a^so 
insisted  upon.  When  the  meeting  held  at  Lausanne 
decided  in  fevour  of  the  (action  at  Geneva,  Calvin 
justly  contended  that  the  pastors  established  there 
should  have  been  left  at  liberty  to  act  according  to 
their  judgment  in  such  matters.  As  this  was  a  senti- 
ment little  likely  to  obtain  attention  in  the  present  state 
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of  the  city,  he  readily  yielded  to  the  storm ;  and  when 
told  that  he  must  leave  the  place  in  two  days,  contented 
himself  with  remarking  that  such  treatment  would  have 
heen  a  bad  reward  for  his  labours  had  ho  served  men  ; 
but  that  he  was  happily  the  servant  of  a  Being  who  paid 
those  who  sought  him  not  below  their  deserts,  but  even 
when  they  had  no  claim  whatever.* 

Thus  banished  from  a  province  in  which  he  had 
already  begun  to  effect  important  good,  and  for  which 
he  was  so  admirably  fitted,  Calvin,  after  a  visit  to 
Zurich,  accepted  the  invitation  of  Bucer  and  the  other 
divines  of  Strasburg,  to  take  up  his  abode  in  that  city. 
There  he  found  a  people  ready  to  receive  with  gratitude 
the  instructions  of  so  eminent  a  teacher.  A  congrega- 
tion was  formed  which  soon  became  conspicuous  for  its 
piety  and  acquirements.  As  professor  of  theology,  he 
won  tlic  profound  respect  of  the  whole  city ;  and  when 
the  diet  of  Worms  was  about  to  renew  the  discussion 
of  affairs  so  important  to  the  Protestant  cause,  he  was 
chosen  by  the  senate  of  Strasburg  to  support  its  claims 
before  the  princes  of  the  empire.  Among  the  Ana- 
baptists, who  at  that  time  greatly  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  people,  Calvin  exerted  his  powers  of  reasoning 
with  distinguished  success,  and  both  he  and  his  con- 
gregation had  ample  cause  to  rejoice  that  the  providence 
of  God  had  led  him  to  Strasburg,*}* 

Geneva,  in  the  meantime,  was  distracted  with  &c- 
tions^  While  men  of  piety,  excited  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  placed,  strove  for  conscience' 
sake  to  carry  points  otherwise  indifferent,  the  selfish 
and  proiane  took  advantage  of  the  season  to  make  a 
spoil  of  whatever  is  most  essential  to  the  happiness  of 
a  community.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  which 
thus  prevailed,  Cardinal  Sadoieto,  Bishop  of  Carpen- 
tras,  sent  a  letter  to  the  inlialiitants,  exhorting  them  in 
the  most  persuasive  and  ailectionate  terms  to  embrace 
once  more  the  doctrines  of  tlieir  forefathers  and  the 
Roman  Church.  He  had  chosen  his  opportunity  well. 
The  discord  which  at  present  existed  was  a  scandal  to 
*  Beza,  CaLvini  Vit.,  Hottinger,  t.      p.  730.     t  Ibid^ 
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Christianity ;  and  it  required  more  of  penetration  and 
forethought  than  most  men  possess  to  prevent  the  con- 
sideration of  the  immediate. evil  from  destroying  die 
hopes  which  were  properly  allied  to  the  truths  now- 
struggling  for  pre-eminence.  But»  happily  for  the 
interests  of  Protestantism,  the  cardinal  haa  written  his 
letter  in  Latin.  The  popular  arguments,  therefore, 
which  he  had  used  never  reached  the  ears  of  the 
people ;  and  before  they  could  be  thoroughly  mastered 
by  the  higher  classes,  and  thence  in  a  new  shape  dif- 
fused among  the  inhabitants  generally,  Calvin  had 
prepared  an  answer ;  and  with  the  love  of  a  faithful 
pastor,  ever  mindful  of  his  flock,  notwithstanding  its 
wilfulness,  he  employed  his  genius  so  well,  that  the 
Cardinal  saw  it  would  be  utterly  in  vain  to  assail  a 
community  over  whose  liberties  there  was  placed  so 
watchful  and  powerful  a  guardian. 

The  party  which  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
the  expulsion  of  Calvin  and  his  associates  was  led  by 
two  men  of  fierce  temper  and  discreditable  character. 
In  the  progress  of  their  plans,  the  dispositions  by  which 
th^  were  animated  became  every  da^  more  evident. 
At  length  one  of  them,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  mvolved  himself 
in  the  guilt  of  homicide ;  and  the  other,  having  been 
discovered  engaged  in  a  conspiracy,  only  escaped  justice 
hy  throwing  himself  out  a  window,  the  consequences  of 
the  fall  ending  in  his  speedy  death.  The  confusion 
which  attended  these  events  induced  many  of  those 
who  had  been  most  active  in  the  late  struofgle  to  desire 
the  return  of  Calvin.  They  knew  that  lie  alone  pos- 
sessed suflBcient  resolution  and  iil)ility  to  restore  tran- 
quillity. Messengers  were  accord i ugly  despatched  to 
Strasburg,  to  obtain  the  countenance  ol"  the  senate 
for  this  design.  Calvin  was  also  himself  addressed  in 
terms  of  earnest  intreaty.  He  was  then  at  Ratisbonne ; 
and  both  the  aifairs  of  the  Diet  and  the  affection  which 
he  entertained  for  the  people  among  whom  he  had  taken 
up  his  sojourn,  seemed  to  place  almost  insuperable 
obstacles  to  the  wishes  of  the  uenevese.  But  pressed  on 
all  sides  to  return  to  a  charge  which  had  so  many  argu* 
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ments  in  its  favour,  he  resigned  himself  entirely  to  the 
will  and  disposal  of  God.  ^\  Think  not  of  me/'  he  said 
to  his  friendB ;  "  let  notliing  be  regarded  in  this  matter 
hnt  the  glory  of  God  and  the  advantage  of  the  Chnrch« 
Though  not  very  ingenious,  I  could  easily  find  reasons 
sufficient  to  excuse  the  part  I  might  take  in  the  eyes 
of  men.  But  I  know  that  my  business  is  with  God, 
who  can  detect  all  our  craftiness.  To  Him,  therefore, 
I  submit  my  soul  in  willing  and  complete  obedience ; 
and  when  I  cannot  determmc  by  my  own  counsel,  I 
yield  myself  to  those  through  whom  I  hope  the  Lord 
will  gpeak  to  me."*  The  promise  that  Viretus  would 
take  the  supcriiiteuclence  ot  the  congregation  at  Geneva 
till  he  could  himself  conveniently  proceed  thither,  and 
that  that  excellent  man,  as  well  as  Bucer,  would  proba- 
bly be  permanently  associated  witli  him  in  the  ministry, 
greatly  contributed  to  his  satisfaction  in  yielding  to  the 
present  call. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1541,  Calvin  returned 
to  Geneva.f  The  senate,  and  tlie  people  at  large, 
received  him  with  every  demonstration  of  respect. 
That  they  had  recovered  a  blessing  which  they  once 
treated  so  lightly,  but  to  the  full  extent  of  which 
they  were  now  keenly  sensible,  inspired  most  of  them 
with  a  feeling  of  deep  gratitude  to  God,  Instead  of 
allowing  dissensions  or  jealousies  to  interfere  any  longer 
with  the  great  objects  which  it  was  their  common 
interest  to  pursue,  they  allowed  Calyin  to  adopt  what- 
ever measures  he  might  consider  best  calculated  to 
cany  his  purpose.  He  had,  indeed,  openly  declared 
that  he  would  not  attempt  again  the  pastoral  superin- 
tendaice  of  the  city,  unless  he  were  first  assured  that 

*  Calvijii  Epis.  ct  Respons.  Epis.  36,  f.  78. 

•f  Hottin^r,  t,  HI.,  p.  743.  Beza,  Cal.  Vit.  "  It  was  shortly  after  this 
time  that  the  Swiss  Church  lost  one  of  its  greatest  onuimentB,  Leo  Judft. 
Bnllincfor.  in  recording  his  death,  says,  *  Certe  bona  pars  vitfB  mcae  decessit 
in  morte  adamaniissiini  fratris.  £t  nisi  me  spes  future  vitCB  ct  resurrectionis 
.moftnomm  oonsolaretur,  non  essem  ferendo.  When  Leo  fbund  he  eoold  live 
only  a  few  days,  lie  sent  for  his  friend,  Bibliander,  and,  in  almost  the  agonies 
of  death,  saw  thrnu.^h  tlio  portion  of  his  translation  ^vhich  still  remained  un- 
fijiinlicd.  Leo  Juda  was  amon^  the  earliest  friends  of  Zuingle.  His  trans- 
lation was  printed  at  Paris,  by  Robert  Stephen,  in  1545 ;  and  die  theologians 
of  Salamanca  thought  so  well  of  it,  that  they  published  it  almost  unaltaed*" 

Melehior,  Adam,  p.  14 ;  Hottiiiger,  t.  lu.,  p.  7&2» 
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tneans  could  be  adopted  to  secure  the  free  and  undieh 
turbed  exercise  of  religion.  With  this  in  view,  he. 
stipulated  for  the  estabushmcnt  of  a  preBbytery,  and 
the  creation  of  such  laws  as  might  be  required  for  its 
roper  election  and  government.  At  the  same  time 
e  prepared  a  catechism,  which  was  esteemed  so  ex- 
cellent that  it  not  only  became  the  favourite  elemen* 
taiy  book  in  the  churches  of  Switzerland,  but  was 
translated  into  most  of  the  European  languages ;  and, 
that  it  might  want  nothing  to  render  it  venerable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  learned,  it  soon  made  its  appearance  both 
in  Greek  and  Hebrew. 

Though  resolved  to  leave  as  little  as  possible  to  the 
caprice  of  the  people,  Calvin  still  expressed  himself  in  * 
favoiir  of  moderation  in  tilings  that  pertained  not  to  the 
essentials  of  the  gospel.  This  tended  greatly  to  con- 
firm his  power  in  matters  of  real  importance,  and  he 
assumed  the  authority  of  chief  of  the  presbytery,  with 
the  full  intention  of  exercising  it  according  to  his  views 
of  the  present  necessity.  The  intermingling  of  a  large 
proportion  of  laymen  in  the  formation  of  this  body,  not 
only  lessened  any  suspicion  of  his  wishes,  but  did,  in 
reality,  prove  his  sincere  desire  to  prevent  the  return  of 
that  species  of  tyranny  from  which  it  had  been  the  pri- 
mary object  of  the  Reformation  to  deliver  the  Church  of 
Christ.  In  claiming  for  himself  a  degree  of  influence 
which  wore,  at  first  sight,  a  dangerous  aspect,  he  desired 
nothing  but  the  welfare  of  the  people,  who  had  called 
him  to  their  assistance.  Anarchy  of  the  most  fearful 
kind  had  long  threatened  them  with  ruin.  The  seeds  of 
this  evil  w  ore  not  yet  all  eradicated.  Even  to  secure  a 
bi  icf  period  for  energetic  action,  to  lay  any  foundation 
whatever  for  future  tranquillity  and  usefulness,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  be  assured  of  no  interference 
wath  his  plans  while  yet  new  and  immature.  His  ability, 
moreover,  was  equal  to  his  zeal.  Highly  accomplished 
in  every  species  of  learning,  he  rendered  his  advice  as 
important  to  the  deliberations  of  the  senate,  as  his 
mingled  injunctions  and  exhortations  were  to  the  assem- 
blies of  the  clergy.  Add  to  this,  that  he  spared  himself 
no  labour,  and  was  never  annoos  for  any  other  kind  of 
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reward  than  that  which  a  wise  and  virtuous  man  derives 
from  the  consciouBness  that  he  is  faithfully  serving 
God.'*^  While  his  income,  at  no  period,  amounted  to 
a  larger  sum  than  was  harely  sufficient  to  supply  him 
with  the  humble  necessaries  of  life,  he  had  to  perform 
duties  which  required  the  highest  exercise  of  ability, 
and  an  entire  devotion  to  his  calling.  Placed  in  a 
situation  which  tempted  assailants,  he  had  to  contend, 
at  one  time,  with  the  fierce  and  darinp^  Anabaptist ;  at 
another,  with  the  subtle  Romanist.  In  the  pause  be- 
tween the  onsets  of  these  antagonists,  he  heard  the  loud 
murmurs  of  the  several  parties  into  which  Protestants 
themselves  were  divided.  To  confute  the  one,  and  to 
persuade  the  otliers  to  peace,  was  a  part  of  the  labour 
for  which  he  deemed  himself  eminently  responsible. 
Like  Luther,  also,  he  was  far  from  remaining  contented 
witli  affording  those  partial  defences  to  the  truth  which 
may  be  supplied  in  controversy.  Deligliting  in  the 
wide  fields  of  divine  learning,  he  went  on  his  way  re« 
joicing ;  approaching,  it  is  true,  nearer  sometimes  to  the 
solemn  recesses  of  heavenly  mysteries  than  may  seem 
safe,  but  never  without  recognizing  the  holiness  of  the 
place,  or  with  feet  unwashed  by  Christ. 

Having  been  appointed  professor  of  theology,  he  deh-' 
vered  three  lectures  weekly,  and  the  foundation  was  thus 
laid  of  a  large  portion  of  his  commentaries.  The  meet- 
ings of  the  clergy,  and  those  of  the  consistory,  were 
always  conducted  under  his  personal  observation. 
During  alternate  fortnights,  he  preached  every  day; 
and  the  Friday  of  each  week  was  devoted  to  a  general 
assembly  of  his  congregation.  After  an  experience  of 
about  two  years,  he  introduced  a  new  liturgy  into  the 

*  "  He  had  for  only  n  short  period  the  tinitcd  assistance  of  Farel  and 
Viretus,  who  were  soon  culled  to  theur  former  scenes  of  exertion.  Tho 
preaehii^  of  these  three  ^at  men  is  thus  descrihed  hy  Beza :  *  EaEoeUebat. 
qnadani  animi  magnitudmc  Farelhis,  cujus  vel  audire  ahsquc  trcmoro 
tonitraa,  vel  ardentissimas  preces  precipcre,  nemo  posset,  quin  in  ipsuin 
pene  coelum  siibyeheTetar.  Vii«tas  £unukdi»  mumtate  sic  excellehat  ut 
auditorcs  ab  ipsius  ore  necessario  penderent.  Calvinus  qwKb  8oiuil)at  verba, 
tot  gravissimis  sententiis  anditoris  mentem  explchat :  nt  ssepe  niihi  in  men- 
tern  venerit,  pcrfectum  quodanimodo  videri  posse  pastorein  qui  ex  tribus  illis 
csset  oonfiatus.'  Gorault  was  associated  irttn  Fai^  and  Calyin  in  ISm  earliev 
part  of  their  lahonrs,  but  he  died  a  few  months  after  their  exgnhim  from 
Geneva." — CaLvini  Vit. 
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Church;  and  no  means  were  left  unemployed  which 
seemed  calculated  to  fix  the  people  in  the  practice  of 
true  religion.  That  many  difficulties  would  present 
themselves  to  the  undertaking  of  a  man  like  Calvin« 
can  create  little  surprize.  The  fearless  unanner  i|i 
vhich  he  enforced  the  rules  of  discipline^  would,  of 
itself,  have  heen  sufficient  to  raise  ag^ainst  him  a  host  of 
enemies.  His  firmness  and  success  are  therefore  alike 
r^arkable»  and  the  final  establishment  of  the  Church 
of  Geneva^  on  the  model  which  he  had  cast,  is  one  of 
the  wonders  of  these  wonderful  times. 
.  The  troubles  excited  by  the  different  views  of  Luther 
and  Zuin^le  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist,  were  not 
yet  ended.  Buccr  beheld  the  progress  of  the  contro- 
versy with  peculiar  dread.  He  employed  the  whole 
force  of  his  influence  in  an  endeavour  to  soften  the 
asperity  of  the  dispute ;  and  even  ventured  to  expose 
himself  to  the  charge  of  pursuing  a  conduct  scarcely 
agreeable  to  the  dignity  of  his  character  as  a  divine  and 
a  reformer.  Every  effort  had  been  made  on  the  part  of 
Strasburg  to  obtain  permission  to  sign  the  confession 
of  the  German  Protestants,  the  tenth  article  being 
omitted.  These  endeavours  not  succeeding^  a  separate 
confession  was  drawn  up,  and  severally  signed  by  the 
deputies  of  Constance,  Menningen  and  Undan,  with 
those  of  Strasburg.  To  this  summary  of  &ith  Zuingle 
is  said  to  have  given  his  ready  assent,  but  expressed  some 
fear  that  any  formal  and  punlic  acknowledgment  of  its 
entire  correctness  might  lead  to  dangerous  consequences. 
He  was  not  mistaken,  it  is  considered,  in  entertaining 
fliese  apprehensions.  Bucer  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
much  more  than  the  Swiss  reformers  generally  to  the 
great  object  which  he  had  in  view.*  The  temper  ex- 
cited by  his  further  proceedings  shows  how  prophetical 
almost  had  been  the  dread  entertained  by  Zuingle. 

♦  Sculteti  Annales,  Dec.  ii.,  p.  352.  Bucer.  in  1527,  greatly  offended 
Luther  by  the  obflcrrations  which  he  added  to  liis  Latin  translation  of  the 
Postilla.  Luther  •wrote  to  the  printer  of  the  translation,  saying  that  his 
work  had  been  crocified  by  the  annotations  which  Bucer  had  appended,  and 
dfliliji^  dhat  hlB  letter  nuglit  be  added  to  the  next  ToLmne  as  an  antidote. 
Bneer  escoflod  hinis(  If  with  as  mndi  caution  as  possible.— Hoq^miani  Hist. 
8acfwiiiont*j  p.  iLy  p*  73. 
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Men  of  the  highest  character  in  the  Swiss  Church  were 
agitated,  beyond  measure,  at  the  prospect  of  a  union 
with  the  Germans,  purchased  by  the  alteration  of  what 
was  regarded  as  a  fundamental  article  of  their  creed. 

That  the  Lutherans  would  themselves  yield  to  any  mo- 
dification of  their  own  opinion  was  utterly  hopeless. 
They  had  even  so  far  forgotten  the  rules  of  charity  and 
sound  argument,  as  to  insinuate  that  the  cruel  death  of 
Zuiugle,  and  all  the  miseries  whieli  followed,  might  he 
Rscribed  to  his  errors  on  the  question  of  the  real  pre- 
sence. The  distress  under  whicli  the  Swiss  reformers 
were  labouring  at  this  period,  seems  to  have  favoured 
the  notion  that  they  might  be  persuaded  to  lay  aside 
their  more  peculiar  opinions,  or  at  least  purchase  union 
by  silence  on  the  points  in  debate.  How  little  Luther 
was  disposed  to  admit  them  to  terms,  soon  became  evi- 
dent, by  his  letter  to  the  senate  of  Frankfort.  In  this 
famous  epistle,  he  calls  all  the  Zuinglians  archdevils* 
and  lets  iis  plainly  see,  by  the  language  which  he 
employs,  that  the  hypothesis  of  Bucer,  or  the  modified 
sentiments  afterwards  promulged  by  Calvin,  were  as  far 
from  obtaining  his  approval  as  tliose  of  Zuingle  himself. 
"  I  have  heard,"  he  says,  "  to  my  great  comfort,  that  in 
many  places  the  same  doctrine  is  tauf^ht  as  that  which  I 
myself  uphold.  But  there  are  those  who,  finding  that 
they  had  got  deep  in  the  mire,  no  longer  keep  up  the 
old  cry  of  mere  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament,  but, 
changing  their  tone,  use  other  words,  yet  hold  both  in 
thought  and  practice  their  former  notion.  With  their 
months  they  say  that  Christ's  body  and  blood  are  truly 

S resent  in  the  sacrament.  When  a  simple-minded  man 
ears  this,  he  supposes  that  they  teach  our  doctrine,  and 
thereupon  comes  to  the  office,  and  receives  but  simple 
bread  and  wine,  for  this  only  do  they  give,  and  nothing 
more  do  they  mean.  The  secret  gloss  and  notion  is, 
that  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present,  but 
spiritually  only,  and  not  bodily;  that  they  are  received 
into  the  heart  only,  and  that  by  faith,  and  not  with 
the  mouth,  which  receives  but  sim}>le  bread  and  wine. 
Now,  is  this  not  a  devilish  kind  of  conjuring  with 
the  words  of  Clirist?    And  are  not  unsuspecting  souls 
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sliameiully  deceived  thereby,  and  robbed  of  the  sacra* 

mont?"* 

Having  compared  this  mode  of  explaining  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Eucharist  with  the  sophistries  of  Arianism 
and  the  Bomanists,  he  savs,  And  thus  acts  our  double- 
tongued  faction  now.  They  declare  that  Christ's  bod^ 
and  blood  are  truly  present  in  the  sacrament,  but  spin- 
tually,  not  bodily,  and  yet  continue  in  their  former 
error,  contending  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  common 
people  to  understand  iu  what  manner  Christ's  body  is 
in  the  sacrament,  it  being  tjuite  enough  if  thoy  believe 
that  the  body  is  there  accordinGf  to  the  niraniiig  of 
Christ.  Believe,  that  is,  that  Christ's  body  is  bodily  in 
heaven,  and  spiritually  in  the  sacrament,  thou  wilt  then 
have  in  spirit  and  in  faith  the  body  which  Christ  meant, 
although,  in  the  bread  and  wine,  thou  receive  nothing 
hut  bread  and  wine.  Thus  they  make  the  Supper  of  the 
Lord  of  no  effect,  and  allow  the  people  to  live  and  die 

•  Calvin's  dislike  to  any  tiling  like  concealment,  or  confessing  indefinitely 
what  OQglii  to  be  believed  witii  dncerity  of  heart,  is  stated  in  langvuige  wfaicB 

Luther  himself  lulyht  have  employed.  "  Respondcant  pro  se  alii  quicquiJ 
volent :  mihi  tameu  siuim  luuic  facilitatem  nunquam  probammt.  Quantum  ad 
snmmam  ipsam  spcctat,  ut  tibi  penitus assentiar,  conscicntia  mea  uon  patitur. 
Edictum  nempe  tolerobile  esse  censes,  ac  tuto  a  vo]>is  yos^o  recipi.  £xpen- 
dmnii^  ergo  i(f  quod  c  iitinct.  Principio  approLut  N.  formulam.  At  qualis 
iila  cat  olwecro  s  Tu  Buceri  obscuritatem  vituperas ;  et  merito.  At  nihil 
eat  in  Buccro  adco  perplexum,  obscumm,  flcxiloquum,  atque  ut  dc  loquar 
toituosum.  Exceptio  tamen  additur,  at  tam  hnc  oonfessio  quam  catediiniiis 
lofiim  haheant,  si  certo  modo  explicentur.  Quo  remittimiir?  Hoc  cn^o  a 
vobis  qusritur^  ut  spondeatis  vos  nimquam  discesBiuos  a  scntcntia  vobis  'm- 
co^n^ita.  Deinde  quid  pntas  illie  fbJase  diqpatstiim,  ain  Ghdstimi  ncn  earn 
indusum  in  pane  r  la  autcm  N.  p«rinde  accipit,  ac  d  Bihil  aliud  foret 
quam  signum.  Qnicquid  sit,  non  ausim  credere  mystcrium  erpnjv  illie  fnisBe 
bene  ao  rite  cxplicatum.   Ad  confcssio  N.  adjungitur.   Equidem  non  uc^ 

2uin  istiid  mnlttim  dt.  Sed  ndhi  non  mfficit,  prffisertim  ubi  omnia  iterum 
d  diepntationeni  illam  et  formnlam  qufe  in  coense  administratione  recitafi 
solct,  exi'jnintur.  Atque  ut  hoc  unum  mali  sit,  persuaderi  ncqueo,  qui  sen- 
tentiam  hauc  tuici-unt^  sanam  de  hac  re  sententiam  tcnerc.  Jam  ejus  erit 
Itaterpretari,  cajus  fait  pronnntiare.  Ita  perjurii  alligatiifl  indicabitiir,  qui 
secus  docuerit  quam  ipsi  judices  assequantur.  Ncquc  iiac  sola  in  parte  erit 
periculum.  Vetat  enim  ue  de  ullo  novo  ritu,  aut  novis  ceremoniis  verba 
posUiac  fiant.  Quis  auteui  ncscit,  ilium  et  cxcommuiucationem,  et  frequen- 
tiorem  ooene  nsmn,  et  multa  alia  hoc  nomine  comprehendere^  qua  nos  ded- 
dcramus,  ac  restituta  cupimus?  Tacendiim  tamen  erit.  (';mi  ita  scientes 
ac  volentes  lariueum  vobis  iuductis^  cogitate  non  fineni  calamitatis  luc  fore, 
sed  initium.  Dominus  enim  vestram  moUiticm  scveriore  aliquo  flagello  cor- 
liget,  si  ne^ligitis  occurrere,  cum  palam  jaciuntm-  fundamenta  pemicioflffi 
tyrannidis.' — Calvini.  Epis.  et  Respon.,  Ep,  44,  p.  94.  In  the  same  spirit 
he  said,  at  a  later  period,  "  Alia  longe  sacrn  coense  ratio  est,  quam  nemo  ex 
mauu  eoruiu  sumel  ^inc  turpi  sans  doctrlnn  abnegatioue."— Ep.  368,  p.  716. 
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without  the  sacrament;  fer,  they  say,  what  heed  is  there 
of  the  sacrament,  that  is,  of  simple  bread  and  wine, 

seeing"  we  have  Christ's  body  and  blood  spiritually  in 
our  hearts  ?  What  can  we  expect  from  such  hypocrisy 
and  lying,  wherein  we  find  them  falsifying  not  only  the 
truth,  but  mistifying  even  their  own  belief?  What 
title  can  they  have  to  the  character  of  Christians  who 
thus  plot  and  deceive,  and,  instead  of  making  tlieir  doc- 
trine freely  known,  pass  it  oii  under  the  cloak  of  vain 
pretences?  What  can  a  pious  heart  do  when  it  dis- 
covers such  wickedness  and  deceit  in  its  teachers,  or 
should  it  only  suspect  them  to  be  there?  Thinkest 
thou  it  could  find  peace  in  such  base  trifling  as  this, 

*  Believe  the  body  which  Christ  meant,  and  ask  no 
further  questions?'  No,  dear  friaiids!  this  belief  he 
has,  whether  he  come  to  the  sacrament  or  not ;  but  this 
he  inquires,  and  this  he  will  know,  whether  he  is  to 
receive  only  simple  bread  and  wine  with  his  mouth. 
He  asks  not  what  he  should  believe  in  his  heart  re- 
specting Christ  and  his  body,  but  what  shall  be  given 

to  him  by  the  hand  of  the  minister  This  then 

is  my  advice,  and  for  which  I  stand  responsible  before 
God.  Whosoever  knows  that  his  minister  teaches  the 
doctrine  of  Zuingie,  let  him  stand  apart,  and  refrain 
from  the  sacrament  all  his  life  long ; .  let  him  die  and 
suffer  every  thing,  rather  than  receive  it  from  such  a 
teacher.  Or,  should  he  find  himself  placed  under  one  of 
those  double-tongued  pastors,  who  declare  with  their 
lips  that  the  body  and  olood  of  Christ  are  in  the  sacra- 
ment, while  they  hide  their  true  meaning  in  darkness, 
let  him  boldly  go,  or  send  to  him,  and  inquire  plainly 
what  it  is  that  he  offers  him,  and  what  it  is  that  he  eats, 
putting  aside  the  consideration  of  what  is  believed  in 
the  heart,  and  only  demanding  to  know  what  it  is  that 
hand  and  mouth  receive." 

•  Against  the  argument  on  which  the  more  moderate  of 
the  Swiss  divines  insisted  so  much,  Luther  returns  again 
and  again  to  the  charge.  "  If,"  says  h(\  *'the  preacher 
has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  exhort  the  people  to 
believe  what  Christ  meant,  who  would  not  be  able  to 
preach  ?  or  who  would  not  be  scholars  in  such  a  school  I 
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For  we  might,  m  this  case,  dispense  with  the  trouble  of 
preaching  or  learning,  and  commit  the  whole  affair  to 
Christ  himself,  saying,  *  We  believe  what  Christ  belieyeSy' 
or,  which  would  be  still  better,  *  We  let  Christ  believe 

for  us,  and  take  care  of  what  we  should  believe.*  Ah  f 
this  would  i  n  deed  make  most  excellent  Christians  and 
golden  brothers  ;  for  thus  also  the  Papists  say,  that 
they  believe  wlmtthc  Church  believes;  and  in  the  same 
manner  the  Poles  declared,  *  We  believe  what  our  king 
believes/  And  what  can  be  a  better  faith  than  that 
which  gives  so  little  trouble,  and  requires  so  little 
thought?  A  doctor  once  met  a  coal-heaver  on  the 
bridge  at  Prague,  and,  out  of  Christian  compassion, 
asked  him  what  he  believed.  '  I  believe,'  said  the  coal* 
heaver,  *  wliat  the  Church  believes.'  *  And  what  does 
the  Church  believe?'  asked  the  doctor.  *  What  I  be- 
lieve/ answered  the  coal-heaver.  When  the  doctor 
came  to  die,  and  was  hard  pressed  by  the  devil,  he  had 
at  last  not  a  retreat  left  him  but  this :  *  I  believe  what 
the  coal-heaver  believes.'  So  also  is  it  told  of  the  great 
Thomas  Ai|uiiias,  that  when  he  drew  near  his  end  he 
couki  do  nothing  against  the  devil  but  press  the  Bible 
in  his  arms,  and  say,  *  I  believe  what  is  contained  in  this 
book.'  That  is  well :  but  such  a  belief  can  never  do  the 
devil  any  harm.  .  .  .  Fully  and  plainly,  therefore,  have 
I  taiio^ht  in  my  little  book  against  these  visionaries, 
that  if  a  Christian  be  pressed  by  tropeists  and  figurists, 
he  should  stand  6rm  and  immovable,  adhering  to  the 
words  of  Christ,  and  believing  what  the  words  themselves 
declare,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  in  the 

bread  and  wine  Lastly,  to  my  great  horror,  I  hear, 

that  in  some  churches,  and  before  some  altars,  the  two 
parties  actually  partake  of  the  same  sacrament,  the  one 
oelieving  that  they  receive  only  bread  and  wine,  while 
the  other  believe  that  they  are  participating  of  the  true 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  ll  is  scarcely,  however,  pos- 
sible to  believe  that  a  preacher,  or  one  who  has  the  care 
of  souls,  should  be  so  wicked  and  abandoned  as  to  be 
silent  on  such  a  matter,  and  allow  both  parties  to  walk 
each  on  its  own  patli,  and  to  receive  the  sacrament, 
and  believe,  each  according  to  its  own  views.  .  Sltould 
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tbere  be  8Uofa»  Aey  must^have  hearts  harder  than  any 
stone,  or  steeU  or  adamant,  and  ouglit  to  be  considered 
as  very  apostles  of  wrath.  The  Turks  and  Jews^  who 
despise  and  deny  our  sacrament,  are  far  better,  since 
they  lead  us  into  no  error  or  idolatry.  But  they  must 
be  the  very  companions  of  the  archdevil  who  j^ive  me 
simple  bread  and  wine,  and  let  me  regfiid  it  ;is  tlic 
body  and  blood  of  Ciirist.  Let  those  who  have  teachers 
of  this  kind  flee  from  them  as  from  the  devil  liim- 
self."» 

Jiut  these  feelings  entertained  bv  Luther  rc-jx  cting 
the  views  of  Zuingle  were  not  more  earnest  than  those 
which  the  Swiss  themselves  cherished  in  opposition  to 
any  proposed  compromise.  (Ecolampadins,  on  his  death- 
bed, exhorted  his  brethren  to  endure  with  constancy 
the  troubles  which  were  coming  npon  them,  and  to 
sacrifice  nothing  to  fear.  "  The  Lord/*  said  he,  *'  will 
defend  his  own  cause.  But  would,  that  if  dangers  arise, 
it  were  possible  for  me  to  pour  out  this  my  soul  again 
and  again  in  the  support  or  the  truth !  Yea  I  it  is  pos- 
sible, for  our  love  is  undivided,  and  the  bond  in  Christ 
is  indissoluble,  and  all  things  are  common  to  His  saints. 
We  have  not  been  guilty  of  corrupting  the  truth.  I  go 
by  the  grace  of  God,  with  a  good  conscience,  to  the 

•  \^^amul1g9dlrift  an  die  zu  Frankfurt  am  Maj^n.  Luther's  Reform. 
Hist.  Schrift..  t.  nr.,  p.  294.  Luther  had  made  many  efforts  to  draw  Zuingle 
himaelf  into  the  controversy,  some  time  before  that  reformer  could  be  per- 
suaded to  take  up  the  gauntlet.  Zuinglc  said,  afterwards,  that  he  liad  used 
this  forbearance  in  the  hope  that  Luthermight  learn  to  think  more  correctly 
on  the  subject,  oral  least  cease  from  pursuing  the  dispute  with  such  madness 
aud  hatred  against  his  brethren.  An  answer  was  returned  to  the  epistle  by 
three  ministers  of  the  Refenned  Chnrch  at  Frankfort.  Iliev  complained 
Utterly  of  Luther's  violence  and  injustice,  aflirmedthat  he  iu^f  spoken  after 
the  reports  of  ignorant  slanderers,  and  that  they  were  Milling  to  ])rovc  their 
doctrine  by  the  W ord  of  God,  for  that  they  did  in  verity  seek,  when  they 
partook  or  the  Lord's  Supper,  his  tme  body  and  his  tme  blood.  Bncer,  in 
the  month  of  May,  went  to  Zurich,  and  wmle  using  all  his  power  of  persua- 
sion to  restore  concord,  said  that  he  had  ever  remained  fuitiiful  to  his  con- 
fession of  faith,  as  set  foi-th  in  the  disputation  at  Bern;  and  that  so,  by  the 
gmee  of  God,  he  would  continue  to  do  to  the  U»t  moment  of  his  life.  Chi 
the  other  hand,  ho  stated  his  belief  that  Luther  differed  from  Zuuiglc  more 
in  words  than  in  actual  opinion,  for  that  he  was  sure,  and  was  able  to  ])rove, 
that  he  did  not  understand  Christ's  presence  in  the  sacrament  in  a  sense 
ividioh  eontndicted  the  principles  of  their  faith.  The  divinetf'of  Zurich  had 
prepared  an  apologj%  hut  suppressed  it  for  n  time,  at  the  (vu  in  st  entreaty  of 
their  associates,  who  fearetl  that  it  would  destroy  the  last  iiope  of  concord. — . 
Uospiniani  Hist.  Sacnuncnt.,  pars  ii.,  pp.  74, 214,  221. 
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tribunal  of  Christ.  There  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Church  has  suffered  no  injury  through  us.  Of  this,  I 
leave  you  the  witnesses,  and  confirm  it  with  my  kst 
breath/' 

One  of  the  most  learned  and  judicious  defenders  of 
the  evangelical  party  at  this  time  was  Wolfgang  Mus* 
cuius.   iJie  history  of  this  distinguished  scholar  is  not 

without  interest.  Educated  as  a  monk,  and  early 
mittcd  to  profession,  he  was  remarkable  for  qualities 
which  would  have  deservedly  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
his  nioiiastery.  But  with  the  mild  piety  and  ready  obedi- 
ence to  severe  discipline,  which  characterized  his  youth, 
he  had  the  love  of  truth  so  deeply  seated  in  his  hejirt, 
that  not  hi  nfj  could  induce  him  to  join  his  brethren  in  the 
common  abuse  of  Luther  and  his  doctrines.  I  know," 
he  said,  that  Luther  may  be  in  error  as  to  some 
thinss ;  but  we  ought  not  on  this  account  to  brand  him 
as  a  neretic.  Augustine  himself  has  said,  '  Err,  I  may* 
but  I  am  not  therefore  a  heretic.' "  This  zeal  in  defence 
of  the  reformer  obtained  for  Musculus  the  dangerous 
title  of  <'The  Lutheran  Monk.*" 

For  some  time  the  iaithful  attention  which  he  paid  to 
the  ordinary  duties  of  his  situation  preserved  him  from 
the  consequences  of  this  respect  for  the  new  opinions. 
At  length  persecution  began  to  regard  him  as  its  proper 
spoil.  He  was  obliged  to  flee  from  his  convent;  and 
after  enduring  many  hardships,  and  passing  through 
various  perils,  found  liimself  at  Strasburg,  There  he 
married,  but  with  so  bad  a  prospect  of  obtaining  any 
employment  as  a  preacher,  that,  while  his  wife  was 
obliged  to  maintain  herself  by  servitude,  he  saw  no 
means  of  improving  his  coudition  but  by  learning  some 
mechanical  trade.  He  accordingly  put  himself  to  a 
weaver,  undertaking  to  give  his  labour  free  till  he  should 
have  learned  the  art.  In  the  house  of  his  employer, 
however,  he  met  with  a  violent  teacher  of  the  AnalMtp* 
tists,  and  the  influence  which  this  man  exercised  over 
the  family  appeared  so  prejudicial  to  their  minds,  that 
Musculus  *could  not  refrain  from  entering  into  the 
discussion  of  his  errors.  He  thereby  creat^  a  power- 
ful enemy  ;  and  when  the  proposed  term  of  free  labour 
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grew  to  a  close,  he  was  dlsniissed^  being  in  a  stiU  woree 
situation  than  that  in  which  he  wbb  8ome  few  moutlis 
before.  But  his  poverty  would  not  allow  him  to  yield 
to  idle  grief.  He  went  and  consulted  with  his  wife,  and 
finding  that  the  fosse  round  the  city  was  about  to  be  en- 
larged, and  that  a  number  of  labourers  would  be  wanted, 
he  anxiously  offered  himself  to  the  overseer,  and  was 
accordingly  enrolled  among  the  persons  engaged  to  exe- 
cute the  undertaking.  On  the  evening  preceding  the 
day  when  he  was  to  commence  his  work,  he  spent  some 
time  in  a  solitary  ramble  round  the  fortifications, and  then 
returned  to  his  wife,  to  speak  of  their  sad  fortunes,  and 
calculate,  probably,  the  few  chances  which  existed  of  tlieir 
ever  being  placed  in  better  circumstances.  But  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church  had  not  forgotten  him.  His  provi- 
dence had  only  allowed  him  to  be  humbled  and  chas^ 
tened,  that  he  might  know  more  truly  how  to  exercise 
the  lowliest  offices  of  the  Christian  ministry.  Through 
some  persons  acquainted  with  his  wife,  he  received  in* 
formation  that  a  neglected  district,  a  few  miles  distant 
from  Strasburg,  stood  much  in  need  of  a  teacher,  and 
that  Bucer,  and  the  other  evangelical  ministers  of  the 
city,  would  be  greatly  pleased  if  he  would  take  charge 
of  the  place.  The  call  was  joyfully  accepted,  thou^jh 
no  emolument  was  to  attend  it,  and  the  necessary  duties 
obliged  him  to  walk  many  miles  every  week,  and  to 
struggle  witli  all  the  difficulties  belonn^ing  to  tiie  instruc- 
tion of  a  people  but  little  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  religion.  His  means  of  existence,  while  performing 
his  arduous  duties  as  minister  of  the  village  of  Dorliz. 
heim,  depended  upon  what  he  could  do  in  quality  of 
amanuensis  to  Bucer.  Received  into  the  house  of  that 
.  eminent  man,  he  was  found  capable  of  rendering  him 
most  acceptable  aid  transcribing.works  for  the  press. 
Bucer  himself  wrote,  it  is  said,  so  bad  a  hand,  that  it 
not  only  puzzled  the  printers,  but,  after  a  few  days,  the 
author  himself.  Musculus,  however,  had  the  happy 
faculty  of  not  merely  writing  with  exquisite  beauty,  but 
also  of  readily  deciphering  the  worst-formed  characters. 
This  rendered  his  services  invaluable  to  his  employer; 
and  during  the  period  that  he  coutiuued  in  his  house 
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be  bad  ample  opportunity  of  proving  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  and  his  numerous  aecomplishments^  sa>  weU 
as  the  noble  and  simple  virtues  of  his  soul. 

At  length  the  fatigue  attending  his  frequent  walks  to 
Dorlizheim,  and  the  sitoalion  of  his  wife,  about  to  be-> 
eome  a  mother,  obliged  him  to  determine  upon  making 
himself  a  home  among  the  poor  peasants  who  had 
reaped  so  much  advantage  from  his  iiiblriictions.  He 
accordingly  prepared  for  removing;  but  this  required 
little  exertion,  for  the  only  piece  of  furniture  he  pos- 
sessed was  a  wooden  bedstead,  brought  from  the  cell 
of  his  monastery.  So  far,  however,  as  their  means 
allowed  them,  his  poor  but  loving  people  lessened  his 
necessities.  They  brought  him  whatever  they  could 
spare  from  their  own  dwellings,  and  while  his  imme« 
diate  distress  as  thus  removed,  he  in  some  degree  pro- 
vided for  the  future  by  opening  a  little  school,  which 
was  soon  frequented  by  as  many  of  the  youth  <^  the 
neighbourhood  as  had  any  desire  of  learning*  The 
exquisite  gentleness  of  the  master,  combined  with  that 
genuine  ability  which  excites  reverence  even  in  the 
youngest  mind,  quickly  rendered  the  school  at  Dorliz- 
heim  famous  throughout  the  district ;  but,  notwitstand- 
ing  this  success,  so  small  was  the  sum  produced,  that 
Musciiius  and  his  family  would  probably  have  died 
of  want  had  nut  the  senate  of  Strasburg  granted  a 
trifling  allowance  for  the  duty  which  he  performed  as 
pastor  of  the  village. 

But  his  ability  became,  in  time,  too  generally  known 
and  appreciated  to  allow  of  his  being  left  in  this  humble 
situation.  The  chief  persons  at  Strasburg  were  con- 
vinced of  his  merit,  and  refused  not  to  acknowledge 
it.  He  was,  therefore,  called  to  an  employmesit  m 
the  town,  and  soon  after  visited  Augsburg,  where  his 
preaching  was  so  acceptable  to  the  people,  that  he  was 
appointed  first  to  the  church  of  St.  Cross,  and  then  to 
that  of  the  Virgin,  in  that  city.  The  scene  of  his  labours 
was  greatly  enlarged  by  this  change ;  and  he  con- 
tinned,  for  eighteen  years,  to  preach  the  gospel  at 
Augslxng  witli  the  most  iiappy  success.  When  the 
mistaken  policy  of  tlie  Emperor  led  him  to  countenance 
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agiidii  the  outbreak  of  a  persecuting  spirit,  Musculud 
W9B  ooe  of  the  first  marked  out  for  destroction.  Death 
or  imprisonmeiLt  awaiting  him,  he  only  saved  himself 
hv  stealing  oat  of  the  city  unattended,  and  in  disguise* 
ms  wife  and  eight  children  saw  him  depart,  not  know«> 
iug  whether  it  would  be  Ood's  pleasure  that  they  should 
ever  meet  again.  Trarelling  for  some  distance  through 
the  obscurest  paths  that  could  be  found,  he  at  length 
reached  Constance,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  family. 
But  the  joy  of  this  meeting  was  speedily  at  an  emJ. 
Constance  was  besieged  the  day  after  their  arrival ;  and 
it  was  almost  by  a  miracle  that  they  escaped  destruction. 
After  many  difhciilties  and  sorrows,  they  made  their  way 
to  Basil,  and  thence  to  Bern,  at  which  place  he  was 
received  with  the  respect  due  to  his  piety  and  merits. 
The  council  appointed  him  to  the  professorship  of  theo- 
logy; and  so  useful  and  acceptable  were  his  exertions 
in  uiis  office,  that,  though  twice  invited  to  England  by 
Cranraer,  with  many  offers  of  high  emolument,  he  pre- 
ferred ending  his  days  in  the  asylum  thus  provided  for 
him  in  Switzerland.* 

Musculus  exercised  considerable  influence  as  professor' 
of  divinity  at  Bern.  His  opinions  were  respected  as  those 
of  a  man  of  experience  and  tried  worth.  The  parlpjr,' 
therefore,  which  sought  for  nothing  more  than  a  union' 
with  the  Lutherans,  though  at  the  expense  of  some  por- 
tion of  doctrine,  had  great  reason  to  dread  his  entering 
the  field.  But  this  he  did  more  as  a  fiiithful  minister 
of  the  gospel  than  as  a  polemic,  his  hatred  of  contro- 
versy prohibiting  his  hazarding  a  breach  of  brotherly 
union;  while  he  equally  dreaded  any  combination  that 
should  be  formed  without  a  simple  regard  to  purity  of 
&ith.  "  Think  not,  my  Bucer,"  he  says,  "  think  not  for 
a  moment  of  such  a  thing*  Your  name  is  known  in  all 
the  churches;  and  if  you  should  swerve,  in  the  smallest 
matter  from  the  right,  yea,  if  you  should  seem  in  any 
way  whatever  to  afford  the  least  countenance  to  this 
notion,  it  is  incredible  how  much  injury  you  would  do 
to  the  cause  of  Christ.  You  are  human,  my  dearest 
brother;  and,  besides  the  ordinary  temptations  of  life, 

*  Mclduor.  Adami  V  it.,  p.  176. 
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you  are  exposed  to  some  which  render  it  necessary  that 
you  should  he  especially  circumspect^  watching  conti« 
nually  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  I  would  rauier  die 
than  see  a  douht  thrown  upon  your  candour  by  any 
scandal ;  and  this  not  only  on  your  own  account,  dear 
as  you  are  to  me,  but  still  more  on  that  of  the  ga^I, 
the  de&miug  of  which  to  sood  men  is  death  itself. 
Ah,  Bucerl  avcnd  the  Lumerans,  whose  persecuting 
and  obstinately  angry  spirit  is  so  conspicuously  dis« 
played."* 

This  letter  was  followed  by  another,  in  which  Mus- 
culus  says,  that  Luther  seemed  imprudently  to  meditate 
nothing  less  than  to  carry  liis  point  by  continually 
augmenting  his  authority.  Buliinger  was  equally  dis- 
satisfied with  the  proceedings  of  Bucer,  and  plainly 
said,  "  I  much  prefer  the  sentiments  of  Melancthon  in 
this  matter  to  yours ;  for  they  are  simple  and  easy  to 
be  comprehended  ;  hut  yours  are  intricate  and  obscure* 
There  is  hope  of  our  soon  coming  to  some  arrangement, 
unless  you  destroy  it  all  by  your  too  great  anxiety." f 
But  the  efforts  made  by  Bucer,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  stricter  Zuinglians,  on  the  other,  might,  at  present, 
have  been  spared.  Luther's  opinions  remained  through- 
out essentidly  unchanged ;  and,  as  late  as  the  year 
1543,  the  controversy  was  continued  with  all  the 
sternness  of  a  newly-commenced  debute.  Melanctliou 
lamented  this,  as  he  had  ever  done  any  appearance  uf 
an  angry  and  uucouciiiating  spirit  among  his  fellow- 
reformers.  "  If  1  could  weep,"  says  he,  *'  as  many 
tears  as  there  are  drops  of  water  in  the  Danube,  I  could 
not  silence  the  grief  which  my  heart  feels  at  the  renewal 
of  the  strife  about  the  sacrament.":];  Calvin  was  not 
without  his  share  of  the  accusations  which  Luther  so 
plentifully  poured  out  against  bis  antagonists  in  this 
controversy.  But  he  had  too  much  force  of  mind  to  be 
irritated,  like  inferior  disputants,  by  such  attacks.  He 
was  contented  with  defending  his  own  cause,  and  was 
known  repeatedly  to  say,  However  Luther  should 
abuse  me,  and  call  me  devil,  I  would,  on  my  side, 

*  Sculteti  Annalcs,  Dec.  Sec.,  p.  d97. 
t  Uottiuger,  t.  m.,  p.  735.  t  Imd,  i.  ui.,  p.  7^* 
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Btill  acknowledge  him  as  a  most  excellent  servaiit  of 
God." 

The  part  which  Bueer  took  in  this  controversy  was 
strictly  that  of  a  mediator ;  and  he  exercised  his  office 
with  a  patience  and  devotion  which,  whatever  might 
be  thought  of  his  opinion?,  merited  the  praise  of  the 
contending  parties.*  Desirous  of  peace,  he  doubtless 
studied  the  subject  in  dispute  with  an  anxious  regard 
to  such  of  its  characteristics  as  offered  the  best  argu- 
ments for  union.  These  he  believed  existed  in  the 
liberty,  which  might  be  properly  granted  to  each  party, 
of  interpreting  the  words  of  Christ  according  to  its  own 
views,  without  pronouncing  those  of  the  other  to  be 
positively  wrong.  The  Lutherans  did  not  deny  the 
oread  and  wine  to  be  present  after  consecration.  By 
the  Swiss  divines  Christ  was  acknowledged  to  be  pre- 
sent)  and  to  be  received  with  the  bread  and  wine  by 
believing  hearts.  The  stricter  interpretation  of  each 
other's  meaning  lie  seems  to  have  considered  might  be 
left  to  that  iiiward  consciousness  of  the  various  shades 
of  doctrine  which  may  exist  in  the  rniuds  of  good  men, 
but  ought  not  to  be  made  a  motive  to  controversy  and 
separation.  At  the  meeting"  which  took  place  in  1536 
at  Witteniberg,  Bucer,  and  the  divines  assembled  with 
him,  formally  declared  the  unscriptural  character  ot" 
transubstantiationand  the  local  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
bread ;  but  to  this  it  was  added,  that,  sacramentally,  the 
bread  was  Christ's  body,  and  that  when  the  bread  was 

*  The  division  between  the  leaders  of  the  Rcionnation  liaa  been  at- 
fribnted  to  doubts  which  might  have  been  removed.  Zningle  and  CEoolam- 
padius,  it  is  said,  suspected  Luther  of  the  doctrine  of  impanation,  the  error, 
that  is,  of  locally  inclosing  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  bread,  and  of  thorcby 
deifying,  as  it  were,  the  clementa.  Luther,  on  the  other  hand,  supposed 
Zuingle  and  (Ecolampadius  to  haTe  taken  awav  from  the  sacrament  all  its 
authority  and  force ;  to  have  left  onlv  the  symboki  and  tlie  naked  memorial ; 
to  have  denied  tliat  tlic  frutbful  aiuf  holy  were  fe<l  in  tlie  Lord's  Supper  by 
the  flesh  and  blood  ot  C^hrist,  and  that  he  was  pret>cnt  at  the  feast.  The 
hutdgnre  of  Hesse,  the  senato  of  Stiaebinv,  nrHh  the  pastom  of  its  cfavrch, 
and  theologians,  Capito,  He£o,  Bucer  and  Zellius,  took  the  middle  way. 
The  contention  lasted  from  the  year  1624  to  1574,  when  Bucer  discovered, 
from  the  second  confession  ot  Luther,  that  there  was  error  on  both  sides, 
and  that  coneoid  wi^i  be  restored^  if  any  one  would  undertake  to  ^uiet 
and  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  du^atantiL--Hoe|fIiiiai]i  Hist*  Saeiament., 
pais  ii.^  p.  22$. 
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given,  the  body  v^n^  truly  present  md  bestowed.  To 
render  this  acknowledgment  still  more  definite,  it  was 
further  stated,  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  presented 
even  to  the  unworthy,  and  that  they  verily  received  it, 
Irat  to  their  condemnation,  it  being  partaken  of  without 
repentance  and  fiuth.  The  opinions  thus  set  forth  were 
evidently  so  expressed  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  re- 
formers, holding  in  common  the  main  doctrines  of 
evangelical  religion,  to  refuse  their  assent.  It  was, 
however,  well  understood  by  the  divines  present  that 
their  office  was  one  of  p^reat  delicacy.  They  therefore 
signed  the  abstract  presented  to  tliein  witli  an  express 
reservation  in  favour  of  the  authority  of  their  churches. 
This  was  wisely  done  ;  for  the  affair  was  no  sooner 
brought  before  the  heads  of  the  sacramentarian  party, 
than  they  demanded  of  Bucer  a  clear  explication  of 
his  sentiments,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  they  regarded 
as  left  indefinite  and  obscure  for  the  express  purpose  of 
pleasing  the  Lutherans.  There  was,  moreover,  some- 
thing startling  to  their  ears  in  the  acknowledgment 
that  the  unworthy  received  the  body  of  Christ  This 
seemed  little  less  than  to  confess  the  real  presence. 
Bucer  was  therefore  violently  assailed  on  this  subject ; 
but  he  replied,  that  he  neither  contradicted  the  senti- 
ments of  his  brethren,  nor  used  a  language  unautho- 
rized by  scripture.  It  would  have  filled  their  churches 
with  horror,  he  said,  had  the  notion  been  broached  that 
the  impious  and  unbelieving  could  receive  Christ's  body. 
All  he  affirmed  was,  that,  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
St.  Paul  said  it,  the  unworthy  partake  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  for  they  receive  it  to  their  condemna- 
tion, yet  are  they  not  altogether  without  faith.  The 
r^resentatives  ol  the  Swiss  Church,  it  is  added,  were 
positively  asked,  at  Wittemberg,  whether  they  re- 
nounced their  original  view  of  the  sacrament.  To  this 
they  as  distinctly  answered,  and  in  the  presence  of 
Ludier,  that  they  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to 
do  so. 

But  little  real  good  resulted  from  the  superficial 
tranquillity  attending  the  eflforts  of  Bucer;  and  in  the 
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year  1546  the  two  paities  were  again  in  arms.  Amfldorf 
and  Osiander*  are  chiefly  accused  of  being  the  cause 
of  the  renewal  of  the  dispute.  No  such  heavy  charge, 
however,  ought,  it  is  probable,  to  be  brought  against 
thm.  lAitfaer'fl  own  feelings  were  too  little  disposed 
to  change  to  admit  of  the  notion  that  the  sentiments  of 
others  were  required  to  excite  his  hostility.  The  last 
two  years  of  his  life  were  more  or  less  disturbed  by 
this  perplexing  and  injurious  controversy.  As  he  drew 
near  his  end,  he  is  supposed  to  have  regarded  the 
aiif^ry  character  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Swiss  in  no 
l';iv()\ira1)le  light.  If  tradition  is  to  be  believed,  he 
now  earnestly  desired  the  reconciliation  of  the  dis- 
pntants;  exhorted  Melancthon  to  use  his  influence  for 
that  purpose,  and  even  spoke  well  of  the  work  of  Calvin 
on  the  lord's  Supper.  However  this  may  be,  the  rancour 
of  the  dispute  was  not  at  all  diminished  after  his  death, 
but  continued  in  full  force,  to  the  great  injury  of  reli- 
gion and  of  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church. 

The  affairs  oi  the  Church  of  Geneva  might  be  con- 
sidered in  a  prosperous  state,  when  compared  with  the 
situation  of  the  people  but  a  few  years  before.  This 
favourable  change  had  its  beginning  with  the  energetic 
measures  resorted  to  by  Calviii  immediately  on  his 
return  from  Strasburg.  But  the  execution  of  hii>  plans 
demanded  a  courage  and  resolution  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  only  the  loftiest  characters.  The 
institution  oi"  the  consistory,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
placed  iiimself,  was  regarded  by  many  as  an  infraction 
of  the  liberty  looked  for  as  the  best  fruit  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  but,  without  some  such  body,  the  city  must 
speedily  have  fallen  into  a  worse  state  than  that  from 
which  it  was  relieved.  Another  arrangement,  which 
was  equally  necessary  to  the  improvement  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  as  little  likely  to  escape  the  censure  of  those 

♦  "Oaiandro  homine  supcrbo,  inonstroaique  ingciiii  sopitam  flamniam 
fodiente." — H()sy)if>iarii  Hist.  Sacrament.,  pars  ii.,  p.  ;3(X).  Luther  had  spokeii 
ot  Zuiiigle  witli  inucli  disrespect ;  and  the  Church  at  Zurich  deemed  itself 
boimd  to  defend  liis  memory  with  affectionate  and  filial  seal.  TliiB  begbn- 
nmi^  of  the  renewed  dispute  took  pkce  in  1."j30.  Luther  gave  no  reply;  "ot, 
it  i»  said,  from  any  fault  in  the  address  iiom  Zurich,  but  because  nc  could 
not  justify  himsell'. 
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who  chiefly  desired  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Catho* 
lie  priesthood,  that  th^  might  be  left  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a  licentious  freedom.  Calvin,  finding  that  the  public 
teaching  of  the  gospel  prevailed  but  to  a  small  extent 
among  the  mass  of  the  people,  established  n  rule  whidi 
made  it  imperative  on  the  clergy  to  visit,  at  regular 
periods,  the  various  families  belonging  to  their  district. 
In  these  visits  they  were  not  only  to  give  instructions 
as  to  the  principles  of  reh'gion,  but  to  require  a  declara- 
tion of  the  views  and  opinions  of  those  to  whom  they 
sjioke.  By  these  means  he  brought  the  populjitiuii 
generally  into  a  state  of  excellent  discipline,  and  the 
public  exercise  of  his  functions  became  proportionably 
valued,  as  the  rules  which  he  had  instituted  were  faith* 
fully  observed. 

£iut  while  thus  far  Calvin  might  be  justified  in  his 
proceedings,  as  well  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  as  by 
the  most  obvious  theories  of  ecclesiastical  government, 
or  any  system  of  real  pastoral  superintendence,  it  must 
not  be  concealed,  that  ne  went  further  in  ihe  exercise  of 
his  authority  than  could  be  authorized  without  justify- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  the  tyranny  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  or  any  other  church  that  has  called  to  its  aid  the 
sword  of  the  magistrate.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Calvin  was  mainly  iu  the  right,  and  his  adversaries 
in  the  wrong;  but  the  question  in  such  cases  is,  not 
whether  the  party  in  power  be  engaged  in  the  defence 
of  truth  and  virtue,  but  what  means  can  or  cannot  be 
lawfully  employed  in  their  support.  If  the  former 
w'ere  the  proper  question,  it  might  as  w^ell  never  be 
asked ;  for  they  who  had  the  pre-eminence  in  authority 
would  not  fail  to  employ  so  easy  a  justification  of  their 
tyranny  as  the  simple  assertion  of  having  truth  and 
every  other  virtue  on  their  side.  This  has  in  fact  been 
the  common  custom  with  persecutors  in  all  ages.  But 
let  us  not  insist  on  the  question  of  right  or  wrong  in  the 
object  sought.  Let  us  give  up  all  tiiat  an  infallible 
judge  would  demand,  and  confess  that  he  has  truth  on 
his  side.  The  grave  inquiry  still  remains  untouched : 
May  he  effect  his  purpose  by  any  means  whatever ;  or 
is  he  not  bound  to  restrict  himself  to  the  use  of  means 
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which  are  in  strict  agreement  with  the  spirit  of  equity 
and  virtue?  If  this  be  answered  in  the  af&rmative)  we 
proceed  another  8tep»  and  get  into  the  examination  of 
the  methods^  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  by  which 
opinions  are  to  be  established,  and  opposing  minds 
brought  to  acknowledge  their  truth.  The  result  of  such 
an  inquiry  will  be  diftbrent  in  different  ages.  It  is  not 
easy,  even  for  the  mightiest  iniellects,  to  contend  singly 
against  the  combined  or  concentrated  forces  of  millions 
ol  minds  and  hearts,  all  acting  against  them,  in  so  far 
as  mere  natural  impulses  or  vulp:ar  prejudices  are  op- 
posed to  the  deductions  of  independent  tiiought.  Hence 
the  character  of  the  age  will  be  found  to  exercise  some 
degree  of  influence  on  the  purest  understandings;  and 
into  whatever  errors  they  ially  a  portion  of  them  ought 
to  be  attributed  to  this  Bonrce.  But  surely  we  are  not 
to  ascribe  the  whole  to  such  a  cause ;  for,  if  we  were, 
there  is  scarcely  a  sin  committed,  either  by  nations  or 
individuals,  that  might  not  thus  find  a  ver^  sufficient 
apology.  It  is  the  proper  test  of  greatness  in  a  noble 
mind,  that  it  asserts  for  itself  a  superiority  to  vulgar 
prejudices  and  errors.  But  how  is  tliis  claim  belied  if 
it  yields  in  those  very  points  on  which  it  was  of  most 
consequence  that  it  should  reason  with  strictness  and 
independence !  Calvin,  Cranmer,  and  other  lights  of 
the  Reformation,  were  guilty  of  violating,  in  several 
instances,  those  very  laws,  the  worth  of  which  formed 
the  proper  foundation  of  their  own  proceedings.  A 
defence  has  often  been  set  up  for  them,  derived  from 
what  is  known  to  have  been  the  spirit  of  the  age  in 
which  they  lived*  Persecution  for  tne  sake  of  religion, 
or  opinions  supposed  to  be  inseparably  connected  with 
religion,  was  a  common  and  justified  practice.  Had 
they  pretended  to  no  new  light ;  had  they  not  claimed 
of  the  dominant  church  a  new  and  extraordinary  liberty, 
they  might  with  perfect  propriety  have  continued  to 
support  the  hierarchy  in  this  monstrous  principle.  But 
their  proceedings  were  in  defiance  of  the  maxim  that 
the  belief  of  the  most  powerful  must  be  the  belief  of  the 
inferior.  They  had  virtually  claimed  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  to  an  unlimited  extent.    The  right  of 
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pers^cutioQ ,  waB  thereby  utterly  denicdi  ^aimI  (if  ^^kef 
revived  the  principle  which  on^inaUyyiM  iti  iviiB'^iiiU 
posed,  gave  the  power,  because  it  was  needftil  in  sotxm 
temporary  exigency,  they  rendered  themselvicfa^  go^ty; 
thereby  of  a  heavy  offence  against  consisteni^y  and  Sag: 
advantages  of  a  clear  understanding  and  kiMwlcdge  of* 
the  truth, .  Prejudice  might  daim  indulgence  in- their' 
case,  as  well  as  m  that  of  other  men,  because  they  wer^^ 
equally  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  times,  and  the^ 
long-gathered  lurccs  of  ancient  precedents;  but  they 
had  more  strength  to  contend  with  these  ;nitagonist 
powers ;  and,  instead  of  attempting  any  apoiogy  for 
them,  it  is  far  better  for  the  interests  oi"  the  truth,  as 
well  as  more  consistent  with  justice,  to  eonfc  ss,  that  in 
the  employment  of  mere  force  to  carry  their  purpose, 
they  assumed  a  right  over  their  fellow-creatures  whick 
God  never  gave  to  the  ministers  of  his  gospel.  The* 
question  might  therefore  be  easily  determined,  had  we 
onl^  to  do  with  the  right  of  ecclesiastics^  and  with  men 
claiming  credit  for  being  strictly  obedient  to  the  spirit 
of  Christ's  religion*  But  it  is  closely  mixed  up  with 
another  consideration;  for  churchmen  have  in  most 
instances  thrown  off  the  responsibility  of  punishing 
heretics  according  to  their  supposed  deserts,  and  have 
left  tliem  to  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate.  We  are 
thus  thrown  back  upon  the  inquiry,  whether  errors  in 
opinion  or  belief  are  to  be  opposed  by  the  sword  ;  and 
then,  whether  the  punishment  be  inflicted  by  the  inde- 
pendent authority  and  judgment  of  the  state,  or  in  its 
immediate  connection  with  the  Church.  If  the  latter  be 
the  case,  then  the  ministers  of  religion  are  just  as  guilty 
of  violating  the  bounds  of  their  calling  as  if  they  exe- 
cuted the  vengeance  themselves;  and  if  the  whole 
weight  of  responsibility  be  made  to  rest  on  the  statCf 
then  the  office  of  the  Church  has  been  usurped ;  its 
treatment  of  offenders  is  pronounced  inadequate,  and 
CSirist  himself  is  virtually  accused  of  not  having  pro- 
vided the  kingdom  of  heaven  with  means  proper  for  its 
defence. 

These  observauous  have  been  suggested  by  the  re- 
cord of  Calvins  proceedings  against  some  of  his  oppo- 
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noilig  bt  Qmev^  The  case  of  Senretus  is  well  kodwn.* 

Little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  grievous  nature 
of  his  errors,  or  of  the  determination  with  wliich  he  sup- 
ported them.  He  was  a  native  of  Arragon,  and  appears 
to  have  possessed  from  early  youth  an  active  and  inqui- 
sitive mind.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  removed  to 
Toulouse,  induced,  it  is  supposed,  by  his  desire  to  learn 
tlie  principles  of  the  reformed  religion.  Here  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  with  a  zeal  and  success  which  made 
him  master,  not  only  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  original 
languages,  but  of  most  of  the  fathers,  and  the  more 
celebrated  schoolmen.  That  his  opinions  were  formed 
with  a  fearless  disregard  of  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
as  be  had  known  it  in  Spain,  would  create  little  sur- 
prise;; but  he  equally  set  at  nought  the  sage  and  en- 
lighteaed  men  who  had  begun  the  work  of  reform,  by 
leading  the  world  back  to  the  study  of  primitive  doc- 
trine. After  spending  some  years  at  Toulouse,  he  re- 
paired to  Basil,  that  he  might  consult  with  (Ecolam- 
padius  on  the  subject  of  his  new  opinions  respecting 
the  Trinity.  The  amiable  reformer  listened  to  him 
with  e(|ual  surprise  and  sorrow,  reasoned  with  him  from 
Scripture  and  the  writings  of  the  antient  fathers,  and 
opposed  to  his  pride  of  reason  and  love  of  novelty  the 
caun,  sedate  wisdom  of  a  chastened  and  experienced 
mind.  But  his  determination  was  taken.  He  had 
fanned  too  strong  a  notion  of  the  power  of  his  genius 
for.  investigating  truth  to  allow  of  a  pause  in  the 
career  for  which  he  stood  prepared.  "  There  is  one 
only  Almighty  Qod,**  said  he,  who  through  His  Word 
and  Holy  Spirit  created  and  established  all  things.  He 
spake,  and  they  were  made ;  He  commanded,  and  they 
stood  fast.  There  is  also  one  only  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  begotten  through  the  eternal  Word  of 
the  Father,  and  by  Him  appointed  to  be  our  Redeemer, 

*  A  full  and  very  interesting  account  is  given  of  Servetus  in  a  work  by 
Mosheim,  in  German,  entitle  "  Anderwcitiger  Vereuch  ciner  voUstandigcn 
und  unpartheyiBchen  Ketsergciicbichte."  He  nad  long  formed  the  design,  he 
says,  of  writing  the  life  of  Servetus,  **  that  unfortunate  Spaniard,  whose 
axtmoidinary  zeal  for  restoring  Christianity,  and  purifying  it  from  aU 
human  corruptiona,  was  opiated  in  the  iire«" 
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At  his  intercession  the  Holy  Spirit  is  imparted  to  us 
through  the  ministry  of  angels;  and  as  we  praise,  bless, 
and  honour  the  glory  of  God  and  His  might,  so  are  we 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Bon,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  to  the  praise  of  God's  unspeakable  righteousness, 
through  wliic  h  He  has  so  mercifully  given  Himself  for 
our  salvation.*' 

But  it  was  in  the  explanation  which  Servetus  gave  of 
the  different  parts  of  his  system  that  liis  errors  were 
made  most  conspinious.  He  aeknowledgecl  that  lie  did 
not  n<e  the  terms  which  apj^earcd  to  express  an  orthodox 
belief  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Church;  and  when  the 
firm  opposition  of  the  divines  at  Basil  left  him  no  hope 
of  making  them  his  auxiliaries  in  the  attempt  to  over- 
turn the  whole  system  of  catholic  faith,  he  forsook  that 
enlightened  and  favoured  community,  to  seek  another 
field  for  the  exercise  of  his  acute  but  dangerous  talents. 
Having  rejected  the  advice  of  GScolampadius,  he  felt 
himselT  free  to  pursue  the  course  which  both  pride 
and  conscience,  forming  that  union  which  is  far  less  rare 
than  the  world  suspects,  prompted  him  to  take.  The 
publication  of  a  work  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
committed  him  to  posterity  as  the  author  of  one  of  those 
errors  against  which  the  Church  of  Christ  has  always 
deemed  itself  most  bound  to  contend.  But  a  few  months 
had  elapsed  after  the  appearance  of  the  hook,  when 
Bucer,  a  man  never  dis]jos(  d  to  take  a  strong  view  of 
opinions,  pronounced  pul  iJicly,  that  its  author  deserved 
to  endure  the  most  shameful  death  that  could  be  in- 
flicted. Servetus  returned  to  Basil  after  the  publication 
of  his-  work,  and  (Ecolampadius  had  some  further  inter- 
views with  tlie  author  of  the  new  heresy.  Either  the 
experience  of  the  mature  reformer,  or  the  secret  mis- 
givings of  Servetus,  gave  no  slight  importance  to  this 
meeting.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  acknowledged,  that 
his  opinions  were  imjperfectly  expressed,  and  the  former 
was  seemingly  convmced,  by  his  apologies  and  reason- 
ings, that  he  had  really  retracted  the  most  obnoxious 
portions  of  his  theory.  This  hope  was  further  confirmed 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Dialogues  on  the  Trinity,  and 
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Ibe  Trealiiie  on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  which  weiepub* 
liehed  soob  after  the  return  of  Servetus  to  France.  In 
theie  works  he  openly  declared,  that  his  previous  rea- 
aonings  were  those  of.  a  boy  speaking  to  boys,  and  he 
therefore  claimed  the  privilee^e  of  retracting  what  he  had 
formerly  said.  This,  however,  was  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  renunciation  of  his  doctrines ;  he  wished  what  he 
had  stated  to  be  unsaid,  not  because  he  believed  it  false, 
but  because  it  liad  been  badly  ar<]^ucd. 

A  journey  into  Italy  contributed  to  increase  the  Icel- 
inos  oi"  ServL'tus  in  favour  of  his  own  notions.  Tlie  Vopi^. 
filled  liim  with  new  disgust  at  the  pomps  and  luxury  of 
the  dominant  Church.  These,  he  persuaded  himself, 
were  the  proper  fruits  of  error,  or  were,  at  least,  well 
calculated  to  foster  the  evils,  the  seeds  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  him,  had  been  sown  before  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century.  Full  of  anxiety  to  reform  both  the  be- 
lief and  the  customs  of  the  Christian  world,  he  hastened 
to  disseminate  his  principles  among  the  Venetians,  and 
some  other  of  the  Italian  states.  The  credulity  of  super- 
stition is  often  succeeded  by  the  credulity  of  sophistry. 
Minds  weakened  by  long  inactivity,  when  suddenlyroused 
to  inquiry,  are  glad  to  find  themselves  surrounded  by 
the  new  and  the  strano^e.*  Novelty  is  to  them  the  test  of 
truth.  Opposed  in  one  respect  to  what  deceived  them, 
they  suppose  it  must  be  so  in  all  other  particulars, 
and  that,  as  being  new  it  is  contrary  to  what  is  old,  so 
in  being  new  it  must  equally  be  contrary  to  what  is 
false.  Servetus,  it  is  said,  mada  many  converts  in  Italy  ; 
but  he  was  not  sufficiently  contented  w  itli  his  prospects 
to  induce  him  to  remain  in  that  country,  and  in  1534 
he  returned  to  France.  Having  taken  up  his  residence 
at  Lyons,  he  published  there  a  new  edition  of  the  Geo- 

♦  The  author  of  the  "Geschichte  desMich.  Ser\^pto,"  concludes,  from  the 
number  of  persons  &oou  after  found  in  Italy  who  denied  the  Trinity,  that 
SexTetus  had  employed  himBelf  in  tiie  manner  stated.  Hb  hatred  of  the 
pontifical  oeFOQCKHiies  is  given  in  his  own  words :— Hiace  oculis  nos  yidimus, 
eum  (  Piipam)  8iif>er  principum  cervices  cum  pompa  gestari,  cruces  sua  manu 
mirando  et  in  mediis  piateis  a  cuncto  populo  genibus  Hexis  adorari :  usque 
adeo  ttt  qui  pedes  sen  calceos  ifisiiis  oscnhnri  poesent,  se  supra  alios  existimft- 
wnt  felic'os :  iiKhxlgentuis  plurimas  esse  lucratas  dicercnt,  rt  infemi  pcenas 
hd  multos  iiunoa  oh  id  esse  remis.^!i-.  Obostiam  T>estianmi  sceleratiBSimamy 
meretriccm  impudentiasimmn !" — -B.  i.,  p.      sec.  17* 
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graphy  of  PtoIomaeaB  and  soon  aiker  ^idmenecd.  hia 
trorik  on  the  Restoration  of  Christian!^.  About  this 
time  also  he  endeavoured  to  draw  Calrm  into  a;oorre* 
spondenee  with  him  on  the  principal  points  of  his  theory; 
and  having  travelled  to  Paris,  he  there  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  most  learned  men  of  the  university, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  in  the 
practice  of  which  he  proposed  to  pass  the  rest  oi  his 
life. 

As  n  proof  both  of  the  presumption  and  the  ability 
which  characterized  this  unfortunate  man,  it  is  recorded, 
that  he  had  been  engaged  in  his  new  pursuit  scarcely 
a  year  when  he  began  to  teach  the  science,  and  to  ad- 
vance so  many  novel  views,  that  he  embroiled  himseif 
with  most  of  the  more  advanced  members  of  the  profes^ 
sion*  It  is  saidy  however,  that  in  one  of  the  treatises 
which  he  wrote,  there  are  clear  indications  of  his  having 
detected  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Few  persons  in- 
deed can  read  his  history  without  lamenting,  that  his 
really  extraordinary  ability  was  not  sufficiently  occupied 
witli  the  pursuits  of  science  to  draw  him  off  from  the 
speculations  which  produced  so  fatal  a  result. 

The  dispute  with  the  faculty  at  Paris  obliged  him  in 
the  end  to  leave  that  city,  and  he  repaired  to  Charlieu, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons.  There  he  remained 
till  the  year  1640,  when  he  repaired  toVienne,  and  pub- 
lished his  work  on  the  Restoration  of  Christianity.  This 
treatise,  instead  of  exhibiting  the  cold,  cautious  reason* 
ing  which  common  opinion  would  naturally  ascribe  to 
the  productions  of  Servetus,  exhibits  the  strongest  proo6 
of  a  mind  scarcely  less  disposed  to  fanaticism  than,  lo 
doubt.  He  states  that  he  had  been  led  to  undertake  the 
work  by  an  iaward»  divine  admonition,  and  that  he  was 
one  of  the  angels,  spoken  of  by  St.  J<^n  in  the  Bevela- 
tfons,  who  Imd  been  appointed  to  strive  against  the 
dragon.  But  zealous  and  bold  as  he  was  in  the  design 
of  this  work,  and  assuming  as  he  did  the  high  character 

*  On  tiie  title-page  of  this  work  Servetus  styled  himself  Michael  ViliaiXH 
TUMP}  iinmi  the  place  of  his  birth.  In  h»  previous  poblii^oiig  heusedtho 
name  of  Reves,  formed  hy  the  transposition  of  the  letters  in  his  family 
name.  His  edition  of  Flolomaua  was  highly  eotoem^d.  j^vwehiehto^  p.  S2. , . 
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ef  a  iionrenljr  appcutted  teacher,  he  bad  tlie  precantiou 
lo  eoneeal  his  name;  and  the  authorship  of  the  booE 
FRMdned  daring  some  years  a  profound  secret.  If  any 
Siispicioii  was  entertained  concerning  his  orthodoxy,  the 
aeaiiasiitaBee  which  he  had  the  gw>d  fortune  to  enjoy 
with  the  aichbisbcm  of  the  diocese  afforded  him  suffi* 
oienl  proteotion.  His  sentiments  were  therefore  silendy 
diffused  amoa^  several  provinces  of  France,  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  with  less  risk  to  the  author  than  was  the 
c»5e  with  most  of  those  who  proclaiiiied  a  purer  doctrine. 
But  Servetus  must  not  be  accused  of  cowardice  or  mean- 
ness. He  availed  himself  of  the  shield  of  secresy  as  long 
as  it  could  be  employed  without  involvin*^  the  recanta- 
tion of  his  opinions.  He  did  not  hope  that  this  would 
•be  possible  mucli  longer,  but  looked  forward  continually 
to  a  violent  death.* 

At  length  the  report  was  circulated  that  the  Spanish 
physician, who  had  obtained  such  general  affection  by  his 
amiaUe  manners  and  skill  in  his  profession,  was  the 
unthor  of  the  books  which  had  done  so  much  harm,  and 
given  rise  to  so  many  dark  surmises.  This  statemeut 
bad  its  rise  with  some  Frenchman  settled  at  Geneva,  who 
eonveyed  the  information  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his 
friend  at  Lyons.  Fear  and  surprise^  and  in  many  minds 
regret,  united  to  render  the  discovery  a  source  of  no 
•slight  excitement  in  the  city  of  Vienne.  The  clergy  and 
more  zealous  of  the  magistrates  insisted  that  the  heretic 
should  be  immediately  apprehended.  Tliis  was  done, 
and  Servetus  had  no  other  prospect  than  that  ot  being 
burnt  to  death.  Immured  in  a  dungeon,  he  awaited  this 
fearful  eompletion  of  his  own  prophecy,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  idea  of  endeavouring  to  save 
himself  by  retractation.  But  such  was  the  esteem  with 
which  he  had  inspired  many  powerful  individuals, 
that  means  were  found  to  secure  his  escape  from  prison. 
Immediately  on  getting  free,  he  set  out  on  the  load  to 
Naples,  where  he  porposed  resuming  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  The  magistrates  of  Vienne,  indignant,  or 
affecting  to  be  so,  at  the  loss  of  the  intended  sacrifice, 
,iiatisfiea  their  own  resentment  and  that  of  the  priests  by 

*  Geschivhte  des  Mich.  Serveto,  B.  i.,  sec.  32,  p«  I0}«  , 
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burning  the  effigy  of  Servetuis^  and  numexous  oopieB  of 
his  bo(MLg,  in  the  public  market-place. 

The  information  which  led  to  the  apprehension  of 
Bervetns  was,  for  a  time,  ascribed  to  Csdvin.  Subse* 
quent  events  gave  rise  to  this  report,  and  seemed,  in  the 
eyes  of  manv,  to  authorize  its  circulation.  But  Calvin 
proved,  to  the  satisfSEU^ton  of  unprejudiced  men,  that  it 
w  as  contrary  to  common  reason  to  suppose  that,  hated  as  he 
was  by  thelloman  Catholic  clemv,  thev  would  have  held 
a  coTruiiunication  with  him  on  the  subject  of  heresy.  It 
is  not,  however,  in  his  defence  acrainst  the  accusation 
that  w  e  are  interested,  but  rather  in  the  acknowledg- 
ment with  which  it  is  accompanied.*  "  I  deny  the 
assertion,'*  he  says,  "because  it  conies  from  my  enemies, 
and  is  false ;  but  I  openly  declare  that  I  should  not  have 
been  ashamed  to  take  the  course  imputed  to  me,  for  it 
would  have  been  in  the  way  of  duty ;  and  I  should  have 
rejoiced  had  I  been  instrumental  in  preventing  Servetufl» 
three  years  back,  from  continuing  to  ditiiuse  his  pesti^ 
lential  errors/'  Calvin,  indeed,  was  not  of  a  character 
which  could  be  fairly  charged  with  any  tincture  of  the 
dispositions  that  lead  to  the  concealment  of  the  truth* 
He  made  war  a^inst  what  he  believed  to  be  &]se  doc- 
trine wherever  it  existed ;  but  he  did  it  openly,  and  by 
the  declared  employment  of  every  means  of  which  he 
could  make  himself  master.  This  uiillinching  resolu- 
tion to  use  power  in  whatever  degree  he  could  assume 
it,  or  of  whatever  kind  it  might  be,  w'hen  it  served  the 
purposes  of  truth,  was  the  very  cause  of  that  offence 
asrainst  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  Church  of  which  he 
may  justly  be  accused.  Servetus,  on  his  way  to  Naples, 
was  to  pass  by  Geneva.  Of  this  Calvin  received  early 
notice,  and  his  determination  was  taken.  The  unfortu** 
nate  physician  was  obliged  to  remain  concealed  some 
weeks  in  the  city ;  an  opportunity  of  setting  forward 

*  Mosheim  obsennM,    That  H  matters  little  wliether  or  not  Calvin  was 

immediately  concerned  in  the  apprehenHion  of  Servetus  at  Vienne.  He  did 
all  in  his  power  to  .secure  liis  subsequent  t-oiideHmation.  William  Trio, 
tlirough  whom  the  secret  waa  made  kuowii,  had  been  for  some  time  resi- 
dent at  Greneva  when  the  work  of  8ervetus  was  first  circulated  in  that 
city,  and  he  might  suppose,  it  is  said,  that  he  would  he  doing  God  service,  if 
he  could  lead  to  the  apprehension  of  tlie  godless  author  of  the  work  com- 
fJained  of."—Anderwoitiger  Versueh,  t.  ii^  Geschichie,  B.  u.,  sec.  2,  p.  144. 
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vms  anxiously  looked  for,  bat  numerous  dangers  and 
difficulties  attended  his  flight,  and  he  had  only  efiected 
the  >  necessary  preparations  for  the  continuance  of  his 
journey  when,  at  the  instigation  of  Calvin,  he  was 
apprehended  and  thrown  into  prison. 

By  the  laws  of  Geneva,  the  accuser  was  obliged  to 
take  upon  himself  the  proof  of  the  offender's  ^uilt,  and, 
entering  the  prison  with  him,  to  await  the  judgment  of 
the  magistrates.*  Calvin  employed  his  own  amanuensis 
to  perform  this  task,  and  furnished  him  willi  a  puper  con- 
taining thirty-eight  articles,  applying  to  the  several 
errors  of  which  Scrvetus  was  accused.  It  was  not  ojily 
on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  that  the  opinions  of  the 
prisoner  were  so  fatally  at  war  with  those  of  the 
Church  at  large ;  he  was  equally  in  error  on  the  great 
question  respecting  infant  baptism^  the  nature  of  many 
of  the  prophecies,  and  on  other  points,  which  the  clear 
eye  and  stem  judgment  of  Calvin  could  so  easily  detect, 
and  gather  together  into  one  dark  mass  of  palpaUe 
heresy.  The  greatest  efforts,  it  is  said^  were  made  on 
the  part  of  the  latter  to  induce  Servetus  to  recant.  No 
charity  can  he  more  elevated  than  tliat  which  employs 
itself  in  endeavours  to  bring  a  mind,  involved  in 
darkness  and  error,  into  the  blessed  light  of  the  gospel 
of  truth.  But  we  can  hardly  give  tlie  praise  of  this 
divine  merry  to  those,  who,  if  they  cannot  convert  a 
soul  in  so  manv  davs,  or  weeks,  or  induce  the  under- 
standing  which  has  unfortunately,  but  tenaciously, 
seized  hold  of  error^  to  relax  its  grasp,  and  suddenly 
cast  it  aside, — we  cannot  honour  such  men  as  ministers 
of  light  and  mercy,  who,  seeing  that  they  are  unable  to 
work  a  miracle  on  the  mind  and  heart  of  those  with 
whom  they  converse,  resolve,  when  the  sun  has  set  an4 
risen  so  many  times  more,  to  bum  the  body,  and  set  the 
soul  free  to  wander  in  eternal  night.  Calvin's  endeavour 
to  persuade  Servetus  to  acknowledge,  that  the  whole 
structure  of  his  opinions  ^vas  founded  on  the  grossest 
contradiction  of  God's  Word,  was,  without  doubt,  sincere 
and  conscientious.    But  nothing  can  be  more  certain 

*  Anflorweitigor  Versuch,  t.  ir.,  Gesciriclite,  B.  n.,  sec.  fi,  p.  153.  But  for 
-this  it  is  supposed,  Calvin  would  have  taken  the  wliole  burden  upon  himself. 
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than  this,  that  it  had  little  to  do  with  charity,  or  that,  iP 
it  had,  the  grand  and  masculine  nnderstanding  of  Calvia 
had,  for  the  moment^  forgotten  some  of  the  moat  essen* 
tial  properties  of  human  nature. 

Tiite  as  may  seem  the  reasoning  which  teaches  m  to  * 
separate  the  consideration  of  a  hateful  error  fipom  t^iat 
of  the  persons  who  hold  it,  and  to  refrain  from  the  bit- 
terness of  individual  judgment,  lest  the  prejudices  of 
our  feelings  might  take  the  place  which  ought  to  be 
reserved  as  tlie  very  throne  of  truth,  the  moral  thereby 
tauglit  is  of  the  higliest  value,  and  may  fairly  claim  to 
be  considered  as  the  preliminary  to  every  decision  of 
importance.    It  may  however  be  urged,  that,  whatever 
is  advanced  on  this  subject,  the  common  movements  of 
human  nature  are  against  it;  and  that^  if  the  shIk 
j^t  be  carefully  examined,  this  decision  is  correct 
The  more  we  examine  the  feelings  of  mankind,  the  more 
numerous  are  the  proofa  that  the  sentiments  of  a  man 
are  regarded  as  the  man  himself;  that  they  are  con- 
sidered as  demanding  more  or  less  attention,  according 
as  they  occupy  a  higher  or  lower  place  in  his  mind;  and 
that,  when  once  it  is  seen  that  they  are  really  and  intrin- 
sically seated  in  his  soul,  the  judgment  passed  upon 
their  truth  or  falsehood  is  equivalent  to  bestowing  a 
crown  of  priory  on  the  individual,  or  condemning  him 
to  the  punishment  which  wilful  crime  f)oth  merits  and 
encounters.    The  question  here  is,  not  what  ought  to  be 
done,  could  we  see  human  nature  in  its  elements,  but 
what  is  done  in  all  the  cases  from  which  it  is  just  that 
the  comparison  should  be  instituted.    Nothing  can  be 
easier  than  to  condemn  some  error  committed  for  want 
of  presence  of  mind,  while  we  are  sitting  in  quiet,  and 
are  put  to  no  trial  of  self-command.   And  in  the  same 
manner  it  is  easy  to  detect  errors  in  principle,  where 
they  trench  upon  no  feelings  of  our  own ;  but  in  whatever 
instance  the  fault  is  committed,  the  man,  and  not  the 
reasoning,  is  condemned  ;  and  while  the  tongue  pro- 
claims the  laws  of  charity  and  mercy,  the  heart  plays 
the  persecutor,  and  shrinks,  if  it  have  no  power  to  punish, 
with  equal  fear  and  di^mist,  from  the  antap^onist  of  its 
opiuiuus.    &ad  as  is  the  proof  which  this  oiibrs  o£  the  - 
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weafcnM  of -Iramaat  iiatuie»  it  id  the  best  apology  Iht 
can  be  offmd  fiir  some  of  those  otherwise  excellent  men 
who  have  Alien  into  the  crime  of  perseeation;  for  if- 
they  had  not  unconscioosly  committed  the  error  of  put- 
ting the  person  in  place  of  the  opinion,  or  of  considering 
them  both  one,  they  could  never  have  thought  of  yield- 
ing the  man  to  the  flames  because  the  doctrines  which 
he  held  called  for  the  most  vigorous  confutation. 

Servetus,  in  his  dungeon,  and  hourly  in  expectation  of 
death,  was  but  badly  prepared  to  support  hiy  opinions 
against  his  able  and  powerful  adversary  ;  but  wretched 
as  was  his  condition,  neither  the  persuasions  nor  reason- 
ings  of  his  persecutors,  nor  the  prospect  of  immediate 
snffmng,  could  induce  him  to  recant.  He  had  simply  to 
answer  for  his  opinions.  No  accusation  could  be  brought 
against  him  that  might  lessen  the  reputation  which  he 
had  acquired  for  purity  and  virtue.  With  a  strong 
tinge  of  entfaosiasm,  and  many  of  the  traits  which  a<>* 
company  the  exercise  of  an  ardent  imagination,  hef 
appears  to  have  &llen  into  none  of  those  debasing  fol* 
lies  which  so  frequently  pollute  the  character  of  men  of 
this  disposition.  His  religious  errors  even  could  not  be 
charged  on  a  voluntary  corruption  of  mind  or  heart. 
Not  a  sinj^le  object  offered  itself  as  a  bribe  to  the  defence' 
of  error  in  the  case  of  Servetus.  He  might,  it  is  true,  * 
have  wished  to  become  the  liead  of  a  party  ;  but  if  this 
ever  entered  his  mind,  he  certainly  could  not  have  sub- 
sequently regarded  it  as  worthy  of  any  great  attention ; 
for  the  writings  which  he  put  forth  in  the  most  vigorous 
period  of  his  life  were  published  without  his  name,  and 
the  credit  or  notoriety  attending  authorship  was  studr-  ^ 
ously  avoided,  as  opening  the  path  to  destruction.  A  ' 
certain  feeling  of  pride  and  satisraction  in  the  di£Pusing  of 
opinioDs  peciuiarly  his  own  was  the  only  element^  it  Is 
probable,  which  combined  with  those  desires  of  enlighten- 
ing the  world,  which  early  animated  the  heart  of  Servetus. 
The  latter,  if  certainly  pure,  is  the  highest  aim  of  the 
most  elevated  minds ;  and  the  sentiment  which  fills  the 
heart  with  satisfaction,  when  it  seems  to  have  secured 
the  means  of  establishing  its  own  favourite  notions  in 
the  world>  is  so  common,  so  intimately  -  associated  with  ' 
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almost  erery  movemeiit  of  our  nature,  that  it  would  be 
injustice  in  the  mass  of  mankind  to  regard  it  with 
severity,  or  ascribe  it  to  any  undue  degree  of  selfiBfa*- 
ness^  Servetus,  therefore,  had  properly  no  offence  to 
answer  for  but  that  which  concerned  his  religious 
errors.  He  had  not  even  taken  any  corrupt  measures 
to  secure  their  circulation.  His  sole  crime  was  a  fake 
belief,  and  the  desire  to  make  it  known  to  others  as  the 
original  revelation  of  heaven.  Calvin  even  acknow- 
ledged as  much  as  this,  and,  like  an  honest  enemy, 
went  fairly  to  the  point  in  question.*  Not  being  able 
to  overcome  the  if  solution  of  Servetus  to  sufler  death 
rather  than  pronounce  his  opinions  to  be  clianged,  he 
prepared  to  meet  him  at  the  bar  of  judgment.  With 
the  influence  which  he  possessed,  and  his  well-known 
wishes  on  the  subject,  the  fate  of  the  accused  might  be 
considered  as  already  determined.  The  trial  of  Ser-; 
vetus  was  indeed  as  mere  a  mockery  as  that  of  any  of 
the  martyrs  ^ho  suffered  by  the  sentence  o£  a  Eomish 
consistory.  In  vain  did  be  appeal  to  the  gospel  against 
that  assumption  of  authority  over  the  consciences  of 
men  which  had  led  to  such  fatal  violations  of  charity 
and  justice.  Sentence  was  unpityingly  passed  upon  him. 
Calvin's  own  associates  shuddered  at  the  prospect  of 
seeing  the  pile  lighled  by  a  champion  of  the  Rcfurmation 
and  religious  freedom.  But  no  persuasions  on  the  part 
of  his  friends — no  compunctious  visitings  of  feeling  or 
Christian  compassion  moved  the  stern  spirit  of  this  re- 
markable man.  He  pressed  for  the  condemnation  of 
the  accused  as  a  matter  of  duty  ;  and  Servetus  as  firmly 
persisting  in  the  declaration  of  an  unchanged  belief,  he 
was  conducted,  in  the  midst  of  a  people  proud  of  their 
late  emancipation,  rejoicing  in  religious  freedom  as  the 
greatest  of  blessings,  to  die  the  most  painful  of  deaths 
because  his  creed  was  wrong,  and  he  could  not  discover 
that  it  was  so.  Calvin  appears  to  have  had  some  dis* 
like  to  the  punishment  of  burning  alive ;  and  when  the 

•  "Obstrepent  licet  vel  male?oli  vel  maledici  homines,  ego  libenter  fateor 
ac  pne  me  fexo  (quia  seenndum  nxlnB  leges  alltar  com  honuDe  jure  agi  nou 
poCerat)  ex  me  prodilaae  aecusatorem :  oec  infieior  meo  Cfmailio  dictatam 
esse  formulam  qua  patefteret  aliqids  in  eansam  iiigKssos.'*'— Calvin.  KdaU 
Encor.  Servet*,  p.  69^.  .....        ....  . 
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ienteiice  was  passed,  exerted  himself  to  have  the  kind 
of  death  changed.  Whether  this  late  mercy  deserved 
praisey  or  obtained  it,  at  the  hands  of  his  contemporaries 
we  know  not ;  but  the  charity  is  surely  of  a  doubtful 
kind,  which,  having  allowed  some  helpless  victim  to  fall 
into  the  grasp  of  an  inexorable  tyrant,  then  begins  to 
employ  itself  in  the  task,  wliich  must  have  been  hopeless 
froiii  the  first,  of  changing  the  intenlions  of  the  judge.* 
It  signitied,  indeed,  but  little  to  the  unfortunate  prisoner 
what  might  be  determined  on  this  iiiattcr.  From  the 
first  it  was  plainly  seen  that  the  more  important  ques- 
tion of  his  guilt  or  innocence,  of  life  or  death,  had  been 
already  aAswered.  His  proper  accuser  was  the  young 
man,  Fontaine,  whom  Calvin  bad  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose. Strictly  speaking,  the  cause  must  have  depended 
on  the  power  of  the  accuser  to  establish  his  statements. 
When  Fontaine,  therefore,  failed  in  clearly  proving  his 
point,  the  prisoner  ought  surely  to  have  had  the  benefit* 
imd  to  have  been  mercifully  allowed,  after  so  fearful  a 
warning,  to  gain  time  for  sober  and  undisturbed  reflec- 
tion. But  instead  of  granting  Servetus  the  advantage 
which  he  seemed  to  derive  from  the  first  day*s  examina- 
tion, his  judges  sent  for  Calvin  himself,  and  the  other  pas- 
tors of  Geneva,  to  support  by  their  united  force  the  failing 
memory  of  Fontaine.  The  meeting  between  Calvin  and 
Servetus  must  have  been  painful  to  every  spectator  who 
retained  any  feeling  ^  what  was  due  either  to  justice 
or  propriety.f  Thej^  were  both  men  of  fiery  dispositions, 
and  while  the  one  justified  his  anger  till  it  acquired  the 
dark  features  of  personal  hatred,  and  overpowered  by 
its  vehemence  the  more  generous  qualities  of  zeal,  the 
other  gave  way  to  all  the  emotions  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  inspire  a  mjui  who  stood  face  to  face  with  his 
deadly  enemy  and  betrayer,  j: 

As  little  was  to  be  expected  from  an  examination 
directed  by  the  principles  which  governed  the  parties 

*  "  The  old  law  again  t  heretics  was  still  in  full  farce,  and  by  this  they 
were  condemned  to  the  flumes." — Mosheini,  p.  154.  : 

t  "  Tergiversatus  est  initio.  Itaquo  vocati  suinus.  Plsoter?e  mihiGOiit* 
TitiaiOB  est,  non  secus  nc  si  haberet  sibi  obnoxium*  JSgo^  ut  d^us  etat, 
cum  excepi."   Calvin.  Epist.  134,  p.  289. 

GesGluchtc  dcs  Mica..6enret.,  p.  157*  ..  '  .  .  . 
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engaged  in  this  miserable  affair,  so  iio  other  result 
followed  from  the  persevering  labours  of  the  judges, 
hat  clearer  displays  of  dogmatic  pride  on  the  part  of 
ServetuSi  and  of  that  stern  assumption  of  a  right  td 
condemn,  on  the  side  of  Calvin,  which  has  left  the  only 
stain  on  that  great  man's  character  to  be  discovered  by 
the  severest  observer.  On  the  renewal  of  the  examina- 
tion,  Servetus  clearly  saw  that -no  indulgence  wonld  be 
rendered  him,  and  that  it  wonld  be  necessary  to  employ 
whatever  means  existed  in  a  fertile  invention  and  ready 
eloquence  to  lessen  the  perils  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. On  returning  to  the  prison,  therefore,  he 
requested  that  some  of  his  books  might  be  restored  to 
him,  and  that  he  might  be  furnished  with  pens  and  ink. 
This  desire  was  liberally  fulfilled.  Calvin  himself 
offered  the  use  of  any  works  in  his  own  library ;  and, 
if  Servetus  could  have  secured  the  acquittal  which  he 
sought  by  reference  to  supposed  authorities,  or  the  in- 
genious employment  of  many  arguments  in  favour  of 
liberty  of  opinion,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  deliver 
himself  from  the  fate  which  awaited  him. 

Before  he  was  again  called  into  the  presence  of  bis 
judges,  he  sent  them  a  petition,  in  which  he  represented^ 
in  strong  and  clear  language,  the  error  of  which  the 
civil  magistrate  was  guilty,  who  undertook  to  de^ 
liver  judgment  on  a  matter  which  simply  concerned 
religious  opinion.  It  was  plain,  he  argued,  that  the 
primitive  Church  was  content  to  decide  such  mat- 
ters by  its  own  spiritual  rule,  and  that  this  mode  of 
proceeding-  continued  even  to  the  time  of  Constantine, 
when,  in  the  great  controversy  respecting  Arianism,  it 
was  generally  decided  that  the  Church  itself,  and  not 
the  civil  power,  was  to  determine.the  punishment  due 
to  heresy.  But  to  this  argument,  drawn  from  consider- 
ations founded  on  the  nature  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, and  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  the  early  Church, 
he  added  others,  denved  from  facts  in  his  own  life  and 
undisputed  conduct.  None  of  his  enemies  could  show 
that  he  had,  at  any  time,  endeavoured  to  disturb  the 
fidth  of  others  by  the  arts  of  popular  address.  In  Swit- 
zerland, the  onty  persons  with  whom  be  had  conversed 
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on  the  subject  of  tlie  Trinity  were  GEcolampadius  and 
one  or  two  other  men  of  profound  erudition.  The 
whole  of  bis  works  were  writt^  in  a  st^le  and  language 
which  rendered  it  unjust  to  accuse  him  of  wishing,  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  Church  at  large.  In  France, 
he  had  not  even  spoken  with  a  single  person  on  the 
subject ;  and  to  this  it  was  to  be  added,  that  he  had 
eAtered' Geneva  as  a  stranger,  had  remained  in  ok- 
scnrity  during  his  sojourn  uiere,  had  interfered  with 
no  part]r>  entered  into  no  controversy,  nor  endeavoured 
by  any  means  whatever  to  make  either  his  name  or  his 
opinions  known*  On  these  considerations  he  founded 
his  demand  to  be  set  free;  to  be  delivered  from  the 
furtlier  persecution  of  those  who  were  inspired  by 
incurable  hate  against  his  person  and  writings;  and 
to  be  allowed  to  pursue  in  quiet  the  course  which 
had  brought  him,  not  by  his  will,  but  by  necessity,  to 
Geneva. 

A  few  days  intervened,  and  Servetus  was  again 
called  before  his  judges.  The  arguments  which  he  had 
advanced  appear,  in  these  days,  to  have  possessed  con- 
siderable force.  But  they  were  without  strength  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  had  assumed  to  themselves  the  right 
of  deciding  upon  his  fate.  The  president  announced 
to  the  assembled  lawyers  and  citizens,  that  the  prisonei^ 
had  appealed  from  their  judgment  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  primitive  Church,  but  that  he  did  not  regard  his 
petition  as  worthy  of  notice,  and  therefore  desired 
them  to  proceed  with  the  examination,  in  the  full 
understanding  that  the  accused  was  richly  deserving  of 
death.  With  a  boldness  which  might  almost  be  called 
effrontery,  he  denied  that  the  primitive  Church  was  not 
accustomed  to  employ  force  in  the  establishment  of 
evangelical  doctrine,  or  that  Constantine  had  referred 
to  a  spiritual  judicature  that  which  was  now  to  be 
^decided  by  the  secular  power. 

In  the  previous  examination,  Servetus  had  mani- 
fested some  degree  of  fear,  and  had  condescended  to 
entreat  his  judges  not  to  press  the  affair  against  him* 
On  the  present  occasion  he  seemed  to  have  recovered  a 
certain  portiop  of  resolution;  and  when  asked  whether  he 
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would  recant,  he  replied  that  he  would  do  nothing 
which  in  anywise  militated  against  the  interests  of  truth. 
This  did  him  no  service  in  the  eyes  of  his  judges ;  hut 
not  satisfied  with  making  an  open  profewuon  of  his 
creedy  he  poured  out  a  vehement  oration  against  Calvia, 
and  applied  to  him  whatever  epithets  might  be  proper  to 
descnbe  descendant  of  Simon  the  magician*  or  the 
most  sanguinary  of  the  persecutors  of  the  Chnrch  of 
Christ/'  This  procedure  sealed  his  doom.  Calvin  was 
too  great  and  good  a  man  to  seek  for  the  destruetioa 
of  an  enemy  from  the  acknowledged  feeling  of  personal 
resentment.  But  the  lieart  of  even  a  good  and  wise 
man  is  not  proof  against  all  the  sophistries  of  its  weak 
nature.  Calvin  himself,  therefore,  may  possibly  have 
allowed  the  influence  of  his  hatred  to  the  errors  of  Ser- 
vetus  to  have  been  augmented  by  his  jmger  at  the  in- 
justice of  his  personal  prejudice.  It  was  not,  however, 
now  in  Calvin's  own  power  to  determine  the  conduct  of 
the  judges.  They  admired  and  venerated  him,  and 
the  sentiments  thence  arising  were  not  within  the  control 
of  the  man  by  whom  the^  were  inspired.  The  trial  was 
continued  with  increasmg  demonstrations  of  enmity 
against  the  accused.  Questions  were  put  to  him  respect* 
ing  his  former  life  and  manners,  which  it  could  never 
have  come  within  the  right  of  a  trihunaF  like  that  of 
Geneva  to  ask;  eflPorts  were  made  at  every  step  to  draw 
him  into  some  confession  which  might  involve  fresh 
matter  for  accusation.  The  cruelty  and  injustice  of 
such  treatment  are  equally  manifest;  but  it  only  served 
to  make  it  more  evident  that  Servetus  w^as  free  from  any 
of  those  odious  rnoral  offences  which  his  judges  would 
gladly  have  laid  to  his  charge  as  a  justification  of  their 
severity. 

When  it  wa^  found  that  the  issue  of  these  nnmerous 
examinations  could  be  no  otlicr  than  the  conviction  of 
the  prisoner,  letters  were  sent  to  the  several  cantons, 
desiring  their  judgment  upon  the  case,  and  on  the 
punishment  to  be  inflicted.  The  clergy  of  Zurich  replied, 
that  they  left  the  matter  entirely  to  the  prudence  of 
the  Geneva  magistrates;  hut,  they  added,  that,  in  regard 
to  so  obstinate  and  dangerous  a  heretic,  the  heaviest 
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penalty  would  be  the  most  befitting,"*  Schaffhatiseii 
joined  with  Zurich  in  this  expression  of  opinion,  end 
added,  that  as  a  fool  should  be  answered  according  to 
bis  folly,  so  it  would  be  well  if  no  further  trouble  were 
taken  to  convince  Servetus  of  his  error.  The  preachers 
of  Basil  spoke  with  equal  hatred  of  the  heresies  of 
Servetus,  but  in  a  different  tone  respecting  the  conduct 
which  they  wished  the  council  of  Geneva  to  pursue. 
**We  earnestly  exhort  you,"  said  they,  "to  employ 
your  utmost  efforts  in  curinf^  the  author  of  these  scan- 
dals, and  in  removing  the  scandals  themselves.  But 
if  the  pest  be  indt  f  d  incurable,  then  it  is  your  duty, 
accord i up;  to  the  ])iiwpr  oiven  by  God,  to  use  coercion, 
that  no  further  injury  may  be  done  to  the  Church  of 
Christ^t  -^^^^  clergy  of  Bern  wrote  with  a  still  stronger 
tendency  to  caution.  "We  pray  the  Lord,"  it  is  snid, 
"  that  he  may  give  you  the  spirit  of  counsel,  and  of  a 
sound  mind,  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  avert  this 
disease,  as  well  from  other  churches  as  your  own ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  that  you  may  do  nothing  which  may 
seem  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  Christian 
magistracy."  A  somewhat  sterner  feeling  appeared  in 
the  answer  of  the  senators  of  Bern ;  and  Calvin,  it  is 
conjectured,  measured  his  approval  of  the  replies  by 
the  degree  of  ardour  with  which  they  inspired  the 
judges.:}: 

The  answers  thus  received  still  left  the  council  at 
Geneva  doubtful  as  to  the  manner  in  wliich  Servetus 
should  be  treated.  Enough  was  said  to  autliorize  them 
in  the  belief,  that  while  some  would  approve  of  the 
most  terrible  inflictions  of  the  law,  the  others  would 
Dot  venture  to  say  that  a  gentler  punishment  would 
have  sufficed.  But  to  condemn  a  man  to  the  flames 
was  still  felt  to  be  an  exercise  of  power  which  required 
tlie  most  mature  consideration.  The  several  authoi-ities 
of  the  city  were  therefore  called  together  to  aid  the 
judges  in  their  deliberations.     Some  difference  of 

•  Calvin  highly  approred  of  this  sentiment :  Tigorinl  omnium  Tehemmi- 
ilBsimi.  Nam  et  Irnpiotatumatiwitasgravitcral)  illisexpriinitiiT,etll01tB^^ 
■enatum  nostnnn  iid  severitatem.   Epist.  ad  FarcL  1(51, 

t Calvin.  EpLst.  et  Rcspon.  n.  160,  p.  302* 
^  Geschichte  dee  Mich*  Scmto.  p.  214. 
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opinion  prevailed  among  the  citizens  on  the  subject. 
Those  of  milder  temper  advised  that  the  prisoner  should 
be  simply  banished.  Others,  a  little  more  under  the 
influence  of  Calvin's  own  feelings,  advised  that  he 
should  be  subjected  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Above 
these  rose  the  more  numerous  party,  who  declared  that 
he  ought  to  be  punished  with  death;  while  another 
class,  going  still  farther,  prayed  that  as  much  of  pain 
and  ignominy  might  attend  hia  crime  as  cooid  be 
comprehended  in  such  a  punishment,  and  that  he  miffht 
be  consumed  in  the  flames.  Amadeus  Perrin,  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  council,  and  a  great  enemy 
of  Calvin,  with  some  others,  remained  away  on  this 
occasion,  saying  that  they  were  free  from  the  blood 
which  was  about  to  be  sned.  When  it  was  known, 
however,  that  sentence  of  death  would  certainly  be 
passed  upon  tlie  prisoner,  Porrin  entered  the  assembly 
and  protested  against  tlie  proccedint^,  appealing  to  the 
great  council  of  the  state,  and  offering  such  otiier  objec- 
tions as  might  seem  best  calculated  to  throw  a  doubt 
upon  its  authority  or  its  justice*  But  the  attempt  was 
made  in  vain.  The  sentence  was  passed,  and  the  next 
day  Servetus  was  to  be  carried  to  the  stake.  Calvin's 
wish  to  change  the  kind  of  death  proved  as  unavailing 
as  it  was  deficient  in  the  marks  of  true  benevolence. 
But  there  were  those  who  even  blamed  him  for  this  late 
show  of  mercy;  and  among  them  was  Farel  himself, 
who,  when  Calvin  expressed  his  desire  that  Servetus 
might  be  put  to  death  by  some  other  method  than  that 
of  burning,  reproved  him  for  his  too  gentle  thoughts, 
and  gave  new  strenotli  to  his  heart  by  reminding  him 
of  the  atrocity  of  the  criminars  otience.* 

It  now  became  the  duty  of  the  magistrates  to  com- 
municate to  the  accused  the  decision  of  the  judges.  A 
messenger  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  prison.  Ser- 
vetus had  never  expected  to  enjoy  much  favour  at  the 

*  Quod  pomai  aliocitateiii  leniii  copis,  fiids  amici  offidmn  In  iirifniHfirf« 

mum  tiU  homincm.  Sed  te,  qusBso,  ita  geraa,  nc  tcmerc  quivis  audeat  nova 
inferre  in  publicum  dogmata,  ct  tamdiu  omnia  turbare  im]>Tine,  ut  iste  fecit. 
Calvin  himself  had  said,  Spero  capitole  sait^ni  fore  judicum  :  ptene  yero 
•trodtatem  lemitti  cup!o.''-^aly]tii.  Epial.  et  Reepons.,  n.  p.  2d0; 
n.  150,  p.  292. 
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liaxuis  ki^  enemies ;  but  though  he  looked  for  mm* 
punwbmttll.  that  would  be  far  beyond  what  his  own 
£^)iii|g$  taughl.  him  to  acknowledge  as  his  desert,  he 
S90nm.iU>  hfftve  been  .  prevented  from  harbouring  the 
^^Kk^tay  apprehension  of  death,  as  well  by  his  owa 
Wipe  justice  as  by  the  assurances  of  the  few  who 
^figitijafeA  tp  iespottse  his  cause.  When  tidings  weie 
l|It^l^  himr  therefore,  thai  he  was  to  die  the  following 
day,  snobwQp  bis  horror  and  astonishment  that  he  stood 
silent  as  one  thunderstruck.  Sensibility  returning, 
the  aoony  of  his  heart  at  first  expressed  itself  in  a  deep 
sigh,  and  tlien  in  loud  and  frightful  slirieks,  and  most 
vehement  prayers  for  grace  and  mercy.  But  he  ex- 
pended his  supplications  in  vain,  and  wm  left  to  bear 
as  he  best  might  the  horrors  of  his  situation.  The 
magistrates  considered  that  the  few  liours  which  he 
had  to  live  ought  not  to  pass  without  an  endeavour  to 
lead  his  thoughts  to  a  more  profitable  study  of  Christian 
doctrine  than  that  which  he  had  hitherto  pursued.  But 
the  feelings  which  he  could  hardly  fail  to  entertain 
towards  his  persecutors  rendered  it  almost  an  indecency 
to  offer  by  them  the  means  of  spiritual  consolation. 
They  regarded  it>  therdbre,  as  a  nappy  circumstance 
that  Fa^  arrived  in  Geneva  at  this  juncture.  Their 
former  pastor  was  easily  persuaded  by  Calvin  to  under* 
take  the  duty  of  preparing  the  condemned  for  death. 
He  proceeded  without  delay  to  his  cell,  and  by  seven 
in  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day  entered  into  a  solemn 
conference  with  the  afflicted  prisoner.  He  found  him 
somewhat  recovered,  and  suihciently  composed  to  listen 
to  his  observations  on  the  great  mystery,  error  in  respect 
to  which  had  brought  him  into  such  awful  peril.  But 
though  Farel  employed  every  argument  that  his  learning 
or -experience  could  suggest,  he  strove  in  vain  to  sh^ke 
the  convictions  of  the  broken-hearted  man.  Servetus 
replied,  that  there  was  still  much  wanting  to  lessen 
his  confidence  in  the  system  accused  as  hereticah  To 
some  of  the  observations  of  Farel  he  made  no  answer; 
but  observing  a  profound  silence  seemed  to  retire  into 
hhnself,  either  that  he  might  the  more  earnestly  consult 
his  conscience  or  strengthen  his  resolution. 
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'  When  Farel  found  that  there  was  little  prospect  of 
drawing  Servetus  from  the  strong  hold  of  his  deplorable 
rerrors,  he  pressed  him  upon  the  article  of  charity..  If 
he  wished  to  die  as  a  Ghristian/'  he  said,  he  must 
endeavour  to  make  his  peace  with  those  whom  he  had 
so  grievously  abused."  He  then  named  Calvin,  and 
asked  Servetus  if  he  would  receive  him,  and  become 
reconciled  to  him?  The  prisoner  answered,  with  aH 
readiness,  that  he  should  rejoice  in  performing  thm 
duty.  Calvin  was  accordingly  sent  for;  but  he  an- 
swered, that  he  dare  not  come  without  the  permission 
of  the  iimgistrates.  It  could  create  little  surprise  if  it 
were  plainly  sliown  that  the  great  reformer  did  indeed 
shrink  from  the  proposed  meeting.  The  courst  he  had 
taken  was  doubtless  suggested  by  a  most  keeu  sense  of 
duty.  Private  feeling  will  have  a  certain  degree  of 
influence  over  the  purest  spirits;  but  it  will  be  resisted 
so  long  as  any  portion  of  the  love  of  truth  remains. 
Calvin  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived,  first  by  the  old 
assodations  of  his  youth,  by  the  general  conduct  of  the 
ehurch  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  then  by  the 
impulses  of  his  own  heart,  at  all  times  disposed  to  stroi^ 
action,  but  more  especially  sensitive  after  many  years 
t£  excessive  labour  and  excitement  He  was  now,  how- 
ever, called  upon  to  try  his  feelings  and  opinions  by 
oiie  of  the  severest  tests  to  which  a  good  and  great  man 
can  have  them  submitted,  by  that,  namely,  of  the  eon- 
science  excited  to  activity  by  the  view  of  deep  suffering, 
arising  from  the  decisions  to  which  it  has  itself  arrived. 
But  if  Calvin  really  shrunk  from  the  interview,  and 
wished  to  shield  himself  under  the  pretence  that  he 
could  not  visit  the  accused  without  the  order  of  the 
judges,  this  failed  to  effect  its  purpose.  The  permis- 
sion was  immediately  given ;  and  it  is  said,  that  the 
council  expressed  some  surprise  that  Calvin  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  delay  his  visit  on  the  grounds  alleged.* 
Calvin,  therefore,  proceeded  to  the  prison;  and  the 
unfortunate  Servetus,  who  owed  whatever  he  was  about 
(to  suffer  to  his  angry  zeal,  received  him  with  a  mild, 
f  ubdaed  and  benignant  aspect.   On  being  directed  by 

*  GMiidite  des  Mi^h.  Servct. 
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iFarel  to  ask  Calvin's  pardon  for  the  rash  wbMs  iiAich 
lie  had  spoken  against  him,  he  did  not  refuse,  but 
manifested  bv  his  whole  conduct  the  greatest  readiness 

prove  a  humble  and  penitent  disposition.  Thi% 
however^  did  not  extend  to  matters  of  belief.  Calvin 
began  to  reason  with  him  on  the  doctrines  advocated 
in  his  works.  Of  these  Servetus  would  say  nothing 
which  could  encourage  the  hope  that  he  had  been 
taught  by  suffering  to  view  them  in  a  diftercnt  light 
His  powerful  antagonist,  tlicrefore,  ceased  from  any 
further  endeavours ;  and  declaring  that  he  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  leave  him  to  the  condemnation  due  to 
heretics,  he  hastened  from  the  prison. 

The  honr  appointed  for  the  execution  was  now  fast 
approaching.  Servetus,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  city,  was  conducted  from  his  dungeon  to  the  hall 
■occupied  by  the  council.  There,  his  sentence  having 
been  formally  read,  a  staff  was  broken  over  his  head,  in 
token  of  his  condemnation  to  deaths  At  this  awful 
joiomenty  the  resolution  wliich  had  for  a  time  supported 
his  spirits  entirely  forsook  him«  He  fell  upon  his  knees,  < 
and  with  a  loud  voice  implored  the  judges  to  have 
mercy  on  him,  and,  if  th^  would  not  spare  his  life,  at 
least  to  allow  him  to  die  bv  the  sword  rather  than  lit 
the  flames.  Farel,  who  still  continued  near  him,  spoke 
of  his  offences  and  (  rimes,  and  exhorted  him  to  confess 
his  guilt,  as  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  that  mercy 
which  he  souglit.  "  I  know  not  wliat  you  mean  by  my 
guilt,"  he  replied,  "  but  I  pray  God  to  have  mercy  on 
niv  sinful  enemies."  Farel  expressed  anger  at  the 
mode  in  which  this  was  said,  and  threatened  to  leave 
him  if  he  repeated  such  sentiments.  Servetus  imme- 
diately sunk  into  silence,  which  was  broken  only  by  his 
frequently  ejaculating  some  cry  to  Heaven  for  mercy* 
Farel  even  was  moved  by  the  deep  humility  of  the 
prisoner  at  this  period,  and  addressed  the  judges  in 
&vour  of  a  milder  mode  of  execution.  But  the 
sentence,  he  was  answered,  conld  not  be  now  altered, 
and  the  prisoner  was  ordered  forthwith  to  the  usual 
place  of  suffering.  This  was  a  little  hill,  called  Champel, 
^  short  distance  from  the  city,  and  where  for  some  time 
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past  it  had  been  usual  to  execute  criminals.  On  his 
way  to  this  spot,  Servetus  continually  exclaimed,  "  O 
God !  deliver  my  soul  I  O  Jesus !  thou  Son  of  the 
eternal  God,  have  mercy  on  me  I"  Farel,  as  he  heard 
these  words  fall  from  his  lips,  ceased  not  to  exhort  him 
to  change  the  sentence,  and  address  Jesus  not  merely 
as  the  Son  of  the  eternal  God,  but  as  the  eternal  Son  m 
God*  These  persuasions,  however,  failed,  as  they  had 
done  before,  and  the  melancholy  train  proceeded  to  the 
appointed  place.  When  Servetus  caught  a  sight  of  the 
preparations  made  for  consuming  him,  all  his  terrors 
returned,  and  he  fell  with  his  face  upon  the  earth  in  ail 
agony  of  ^rief.  As  he  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
Fare!  atUiressed  the  people,  and  bade  them  take  warn- 
ing by  tlie  said  example  before  them,  to  beware  of 
heresy.  **  You  here  see,"  said  he,  "  how  great  the 
power  of  Satan  is  wlien  lie  has  once  <xot  possession  of  onr 
minds.  This  miserable  being,  now  af  iout  to  sutler  in  the 
flames,  is  a  man  eminent  for  learning,  and  thought, 
perhaps,  that  what  he  was  doing  deserved  no  blame. 
But  the  devil  has  overcome  him,  and  now  retains  him 
in  his  grasp." 

While  Farel  was  thus  speaking,  Servetus  rose  from 
the  ground,  and  the  former  desired  him  to  address  the 
people.  But  this  seemed  nothing  more  than  a  fresh 
invitation  to  recant ;  and  the  sufferer  only  replied  with 
a  sigh,  and  renewed  prayers  to  God  for  pity  and  forgive- 
ness. All  things  being  now  ready  for  the  last  fearful 
scene  of  this  tragedy,  Servetus  was  placed  upon  a  low 
seat,  fixed  against  a  pile;  to  this  seat  ne  was  fastened  by 
means  of  chains,  while  his  neck  was  bound  to  the  pile  by 
a  thick  rope.  Around  were  collected  several  heaps  of 
wood,  and  to  complete  the  arrangements,  a  crown  woven 
of  straw  and  branches  of  laurel,  and  sprinkled  with  brim- 
stone, was  placed  upon  his  head.  At  his  side  hung  the 
book  so  fatal  to  its  author,  and  whirli  afforded  the  only 
pica  on  which,  before  God  or  men,  this  frightful  pro- 
ceeding was  to  be  justified. 

The  signal  was  now  given  for  light  to  be  put  to  the 
heaps  of  fuel  surrounding  the  pile.  As  soon  as  thqr 
began  to  bum  they  were  driven  closer  to  the  victim  $ 
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and  the  flames  at  length  reached  his  garments.  Tlie 
heart  of  the  suHerer  again  fculed  him.  With  the  first 
^nsatioii  of  the  horrible  agony  which  awaited  him  he 
poured  from  his  breast  such  terrible  cries,  that  even 
the  rude  multitude  which  surrounded  the  pile  shrunk 
horror-stricken  from  the  sound.  But  in  the  midst  of 
fdl  this  wretchedness,  and  while  natural  fear,  and  the 
dread  of  pain  seemed  to  exercise  their  full  influence  on 
the  sufferer,  he  uttered  no  word  that  could  be  inter* 
preted  as  a  sign  of  his  wishing  to  recant.  As  the  wood 
of  which  tlie  lieaps  were  composed  was  new  and  moist, 
it  burnt  but  slowly ;  and  the  period  of  agony  was  thus 
considerably  lengthened.  This  afforded  time  for  the 
spectators  to  observe  the  whole  conduct  of  the  miserable. 
Servetus.  Every  now  and  then  liis  voice  was  lieard 
distinctly  above  the  murmurs  ni"  the  crowd,  and  the 
crackling  of  the  flames.  The  only  words  which  reached 
the  ears  of  the  bystanders  at  these  times  were,  "  Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  me  1  Help  me,  O  Jesus  I  Son  of  the 
eternal  Goid !"  The  sufferings  of  the  dying  man  pressed 
at  last  so  deeply  on  the  hearts  of  the  more  compassionatiel 
of  the  multitude,  that  they  could  no  longer  repress 
their  feelings*  Seizing,  therefore,  some  portions  of  the 
wood  which  seemed  better  prepared  for  burning  quickly, 
they  heaped  it  around  the  victim,^  and  he  was  speedily 
consuined  to  ashes.  ' 

Such  was  the  end  of  Servetus,  a  man  whose  opinions 
rendered  him  dangerous  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  but 
with  whom  that  Church  might  have  contended  with  its 
own  spiritual  weapons  far  more  effectually  than  cither 
the  Romanists  of  Vienne,  or  the  magistrates  of  Geneva. 
His  apprehension  and  death  were  sig^nal  proofs  of  the 
opposition  which  prevailed  among  Calvin  and  his  asso- 
ciates to  some  of  the  most  important  principles  of  the 
Reformation.  It  was  not  against  the  corruption  of  doc- 
trine only  that  the  spirit  in  which  it  had  its  beginning 
strove.  The  tyranny  of  the  dominant  church;  its  cru- 
sades and  auto-da-fes;  its  universal  war  a^inst  the 
rights  of  conscience ;  its  stem  prohibition  m  inquiry ; 
'  against  these  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  rose  as  indig- 
nantly as,  it  did  against  the  &l8e  doctrines  which  had 
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hevn  ioi-ivved  in  tho  darkiio^s  that  tliesc  evils  gorif- 
ratod.  Calvin  seemed  wholly  to  forget  that  so  long 
as  burning  men  for  their  errors  prevailed,  whenever 
power  was  gained  by  those  who  chose  to  call  errOf 
truth,  it  must  then  become  the  turn  of  the  nlost  ortho^ 
dox  to  perish ;  aod  that  there  could  be  no  cure  for  this 
terrible  chance,  but  the  full  and  clear  demonsiratioil 
lliat  false  opinion,  unconnected  with  an^  conduct  cat^ 
eulated  to  aisturb  the  peace  and  well-being  of  society^ 
ought  not  to  be  made  the  subject  of  corporeal  punish^ 
ment ;  and  that  while  it  should  to  be  opposed  by  all  th^ 
arms  which  wisdom,  spiritual  zeal,  or  even  the  tererest 
discipline  of  the  Church  could  furnish,  the  further  pu^ 
nishment  of  the  offender,  the  means  of  silencing  hid 
clamours,  must  be  left  to  God.  Calvin's  character^ 
both  as  a  man  ami  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  was  exposed 
to  the  severest  censure  on  account  of  this  wretched 
affair.  His  only  defence  could  be  that  he  acted  from 
no  other  motives  than  those  of  a  strict  and  conscientious 
adherence  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  line  of  duty. 
The  amount  of  his  ofi'ence  was  greatly  enlar^^ed  by  the 
advantages  which  he  enjoyed  for  resisting  the  evils  of  a 
persecuting  spirit ;  and  by  his  responsibility  as  a  reformer 
to  avoid  committing,  in  his  own  cause,  die  crimes  ac- 
knowledged to  be  odious  when  perpetrated  by  the} 
Church  of  Rome. 

:  We  have  somewhat  anticipated  the  general  progress 
df  events  to  bring  the  narrative  of  this  occurrence  to  a 
elose.  It  serves  to  illustrate  the  true  state  of  affiiirs  at 
Geneva,  the  power  which  its  clergy  possessed,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  occasionally  exercised.  For 
the  same  purpose  we  will  briefly  allude  to  another 
instance  of  the  successful  assertion  of  authority  on  the 
part  of  Calvin,  but  happily  not  attended  with  such 
gloomy  consequences.  Castalio,  celebrated  for  his  Latin 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  had  taken  up  his  residence  at 
Geneva,  and  though  educated  as  a  lawyer,  devoted  him- 
self with  great  assiduity  to  the  cultivation  of  divinity. 
He  had  taught  at  Basil,  and  became  suspected  of  want-* 
ing  a  proper  feeling  for  the  higher  doctrines  of  the 
Church^  The  opposition  of  his  views  to  those  of  Calvin 
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soon  became  known  in  Geneva,  and  excite^l  general 
attention.  It  was  against  the  doctrine  of  Predestination 
that  lie  chictiy  strove;  and  as  this  formed  one  of  the 
strongest  features  of  Calvins  theology,  few  subjects 
could  have  been  fixed  on  more  likely  to  rouse  his  anger 
and  suspicion.  A  twofold  method  was  therefore  to  be 
taken  in  this  case*  and  Calvin  was  well  able  to  effect 
has  purpose  whether  simply  as  a  controYersialist,  or  a 
lawyer.  Castalio  had  to  encounter/ in  the  dispute  to 
which  he  exposed  himself,  as  acute  a  spirit  and  as 
richly  a  stored  mind  as  the  Church  of  that  period  knew» 
We  are  not  to  be  surprised,  therefore,  when  we  find  it 
recorded,  that  he  could  not  supnort  his  argument  when 
exposed  to  the  full  force  of  his  opponent's  matured 
understanding.  But  he  was  not  to  escape  with  no  other 
punishment  than  that  attending  the  vexation  of  a  defeat* 
Calvin  appealed  to  the  council ;  brought  tlie  whole 
strength  of  the  magistracy  as  well  as  the  consistory 
against  him,  and  Castalio  was  banished  the  city,  having 
good  reason  to  rejoice  that  no  worse  fate  awaited  him.* 
Blancliet  was  another  of  those  who  fell  under  the  ban 
of  Calvin ;  and,  like  Castalio,  expiated  his  error  by 
banishment.  The  same  fate  attended  Bolzcc  ;  and  it 
became  at  length  as  dangerous  to  maintain  a  doctrine 
at  Geneva  which  differed  from  those  of  Calvin,  as  it 
would  have  been  at  Rome  to  question  the  infallibility  of 
the  Pope. 

But  it  was  not  at  Geneva  only  that  force  waa  era;^ 
ployed  to  put  down  heresy.   The  history  o£  the  Ana^ 

•  Hottinger,  t.  iii.,  p.  740.  Castalio  was  at  ouc  time  accused  of  being  an 
Anabaptist.  Beza  took  up  the  controversy  against  him  with  a  zeal  which 
muat  have  been  hi^y  acceptable  to  his  associate.  Spedtivgof  the  translator^ 
he  says :  "  Itaque  quam  essct  in  liac  civitate,  ut  omncs  uarmnt,  nullus  dies 
brsBteribat  quin  prodigiosum  quoddanx  in  mcdicum  proierret :  adeo  ut  do 
ipso  sanorum  Ubiomm  canone  nonmodo  ambigeret,  sea  etiam  pertmaciasim^ 
>»t  arrogantiBsim^  diceret.  Celcbat  j^ratorea  jam  tutu  in  animo  peculiarea 
quasdam  ophiioncf?,  quaa  frivolis  quibiisdam  argutiis,  suo  quodam  more, 
oanculum  conhrmabat.  Inter  (|uas  ha^c  ctiain  erat^  quod  lego  Israelis  poiitica 
aentiebat  onmesgenteateiiari  r  idedquc  graviaaimem  eos  InTehebatiir  turn  qui 
capitali  pcsna  in  lures  animadvert vmt,  uc  si  praestarct  antiquas  Bcrvitvitcs  in 
usum  revocari,  tum  etiam  qui  facinor  ^omm  cadavera  patercntur  in  patibulis 
manere."  In  alluding  to  his  traniilatioiij  lie  asserts  tlial  he  knew  neither  tha 
languagea  out  of  wmch  he  was  making  the  version,  nor  that  in  whi(  h  ha 
was  writing. — Tfaeodoii  lies»  Bcspons.  ad  Defena.  Sebaatiani Ca8tellioiiia« 
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ba|)tlstR  presents  many  a  sad  proof  of  the  fierce  intole- 
rance of  the  Swiss  cantons  against  that  nnhappy  people. 
Even  over  the  members  of  their  own  community  tbey 
assumed  the  right  to  exercise  a  power  which  ahnost 
entirely  confounded  the  proper  discipline  of  religion 
with  the  infliction  of  panishinent  for  oifences  against 
the  laws.  Anxious  must  every  faithful  servmt  of  God 
be  to  secure  the  grand  objects  of  religious  union,  and 
to  see  them  established  and  perpetuated  by  provisions 
which  shall  place  them  far  beyond  the  reach  of  licen- 
tiousness and  caprice.  But  so  dangerous  are  experi-' 
ments  made  by  the  force  of  laws*  and  their  pains  and 
penalties,  that  the  churchman,  deeply  and  intenselr 
Imbued  with  true  church  principles,  will  be  the  last  of  all 
men  to  give  up  to  the  civil  magistrate  that  which  it  is 
the  Church's  office,  in  its  own  way,  and  by  its  own  means, 
to  execute.  The  turbulence  wnich  would  interrupt  it 
in  this  duty,  and  prevent  its  exercising  that  fair  autho- 
rity which  belonc^s  to  its  functions ;  the  malicious  per- 
version of  religious  freedom  to  tlie  purposes  of  sedition  ; 
the  open  blasphrruy  which  despises  the  honour  of  God's 
name,  or  the  sanctity  of  his  house  ;  these,  and  other 
matters  of  the  same  nature,  demand  the  interference  of 
the  laws ;  and,  when  wisely  administered,  the  power  of 
the  state  is  in  such  cases  as  important  to  the  happiness 
and  freedom  of  the  people  as  it  can  be  in  any  conceiv* 
able  purpose,  for  which  it  is  allowed  to  act«  .  But  it  is 
never  the  interest  of  religion  to  provoke  resistance,  and 
compel  men  to  believe  tlTat.its  ordinances  are  directed 

S;ainst  their  personal  freedom.  The  Council  of  Bern, 
erefore,  by  the  edict  passed  in  the  year  1548,  could 
have  added  little,  we  fear,  to  the  amount  of  piety  in  the 
canton.  According  to  this  law,  it  was  ordained  that  all 
gentlemen  who  maliciously  absented  themselves  from 
sermons  should  be  seized  and  imprisoned;  and  that  if 
they  did  not  repent,  after  undergoing  a  proper  degree 
of  chastisement,  they  should  be  sent  into  banishment.* 
By  another  decree,  persons  found  guilty  of  sending  their 
children  to  a  Roman  Catholic  school  were  to  be  hned 
ten  louis  d  ors ;  and  the  neglect  of  sending  them  to  be 
*  Rncliat.  Hist,  de  U  Refonn.  de  la  fikdaw,  t*  viv  lir.  xvi.^  p.  599. 
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catechised  was  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  the 
first  three  offences,  and  banishment  for  the  fourth. 

Such  was  the  general  state  of  affairs  in  Switzerland 
at  the  period  to  which  we  have  brought  down  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  other  countries.  The  movQ 
attentively  events  are  contemplated,  the  more  do  we 
discover  the  goodnoss  of  God,  the  weakness  and  per^ 
versity  of  man.  L^t  to  themselves,  the  wisest  and  best 
of- our  race  would  have  speedily  injured*  and  perhaps* 
wholly  destroyed,  the  very  edince^  the.  foundations  of 
which  were  laid  in  the  .  blood  of  their  brethren,  and 
which  they  would  have  willingly  cemented  with  their 
own.  But  it  was  not  left  to  man  either  to  orio^inate,  or 
determiiiti  the  ikte  of,tIiose  priiiciples  which  gave  birtli  to 
the  Reformation.  Genius,  temper,  caprice,  the  fortitude 
of  the  strong,  tlie  virtues  of  the  holy,  the  very  weaknesses 
of  some,  and  the  selfishness  or  pride  of  others,  were 
either  made  instruments  which  God  wielded,  as  He 
chose,  in  actual  combat,  or  were  so  constrained  and 
blended  witii  other  elements,  that  they  served  to  quicken 
the  progress  of  events,  and  secure  the  attainment  of 
the  object  finally  contemplated.  The  want  of  consists 
ency,  or  the  appearance  of  dispositions  in  the  great 
actors  of  these  times,  which  served  so  little  the  cause 
they  had  in  hand,  but  confirms  the  truth  which  would 
teach  us  to  refer  all  important  changes  in  the  conditioir 
of  mankind,  when  productive  of  permanent  benefit,  to 
the  unconquerable  might  of  God«  But  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  events  above  described,  we  see  enough  to 
overbalance  whatever  there  be  of  discouragement  in  the 
rest.  Thoup:h  arbitrary  judgments  were  still  passed, 
and  nieii  were  condemned  who  might  fairly  plead,  that 
the  conduct  of  their  accusers  had  taught  them  to  use 
the  liberty  now  accounted  a  crime,  the  power  no  longer 
existed  in  the  mass,  by  which  such  proceedings  had  been 
favoured  of  old,  or  which  could  afford  the  smallest  pros- 
pect of  their  being  many  more  times  repeated  with  im- 
punity. The  persecution,  moreover,  which  did  occa- 
sionally invade  and  harrow  up  some  fair  province  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  was  free  from  the  most  odious  cha- 
racteristics of  that  of  earlier  days.  If  punishments  were 
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now  infllcfod  in  the  name  of  religion,  it  was  honestly 
done  for  tlie  sake  of  religion.  Formerly  religion  had 
the  least  possible  share  in  the  contemplated  advantages. 
The  power  of  the  Church  for  the  Church's  own  sake  j 
the  supremacy  of  ita  ministers  for  the  sake  of  their  dig^ 
nities  and  revenues,  were  the  things  to  be  ddended  ^ 
and  thus,  in  most  cases,  the  triumph  oyer  free  opinioit 
was  not  on  the  side  of  truth,  but  on  that  only  of  the 
system  which  might  best  serve  to  perpetuate  tyranny 
and  superstition.  As  the  Reformed  Churches,  moreover; 
continued  their  onward  course  the  influence  of  the  light 
which  shone  within  their  sanctuaries  ;  the  intrinsic 
truth  of  the  principles  by  which  they  were  governed  ;  the 
promises  to  be  realized  in  favour  of  the  gospel,  became 
more  strongly  manifested  ;  and  they,  in  the  end,  emanci- 
pated themselves  from  the  errors  which  had  deprived 
them,  in  the  iirst  instance,  of  their  complete  reward. 


CHAP.  III. 
INSTmmON  OF  TH£  ORDER  OF  JESUITS* 

While  the  opposition  to  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
every  day  gathering  fresh  strength,  a  forniidable  sup- 
port was  about  to  be  provided  for  that  Church,  in  the 
institution  of  a  new  religious  order.  Francis  Loyola, 
its  founder,  was  the  descendant  of  an  old  and  noble 
Spanish  family.*  At  an  early  age  he  evinced  great 
vivacity  of  feeling,  and  a  ready  ability  in  acquiring  all 
the  accomplishments  becoming  his  rank  and  fortune. 
Trained  up  to  the  use  of  arms,  he  hastened  to  distin- 
guish himself  by  displays  of  the  most  ardent  militairy 
enthusiasm ;  but  his  career  in  this  direction  was  des- 
tined to  be  short.  At  the  siege  of  Pampeluna  he  re* 
ceived  so  severe  a  wound  in  the  leg,  that  when  conveyed 

*  Historia  Socio tatis  Jesii.  Aiic.Orlandino,  Societntis  cjusdcm  Saccrdote, 
p.  2;  Petri  HibadentiirsB  Vita  Iga.  JLoiulte^  x^.  19  Igu.  Luioleu  Vita,  Auc. 
w.  Pet.  Maflfeio,  p.  fii    .        •   .     •  -  • 
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from  the  field  thvrv  was  little  liope  of  his  life.  The 
agony  which  he  endured  from  the  fractured  limb  was 
excessive;  but  he  still  retained,  it  is  said,  all  his  feel- 
ings of  pride  and  vanity ;  and  his  distress  was  not  so 
great  on  account  of  the  pain  which  he  sufiPered,  as  at 
the  prospect  of  rising  from  his  bed  with  a  distorted 
figure.  To  prevent  this  dreaded  evil,  he  directed  his 
medical  attendants  to  saw  off  the  part  of  the  teme 
which,  from  the  bad  setting  of  the  limb,  protmded  itself 
beyond  the  rest*  The  operation  was  equally  dangerous 
and  painful,  but  he  endured  it  without  complaining^^ 
i»d  was  weU  satisfied  at  any  prospect  of  losing  but  littie 
of  his  good  personal  appearance.  His  resolution,  how- 
ever, had  not  availed  to  keep  off  the  natural  effect  of  such 
a  trial  of  strength.  He  fell  into  a  sickness  wliich  again 
threatened  his  life ;  and  the  irksome  confinement  to 
which  this  obliged  him  to  submit  was  almost  as  terrible 
as  the  iihiess  itself.  As  soon  as  he  b<  l^iui  to  recover 
strength,  he  requested  lus  friends  to  supply  him  with 
some  of  those  works  of  romance  with  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  amuse  himself  in  the  camp.  But  his 
father's  castle,  to  which  he  had  been  removed,  was  not 
furnished  with  books  of  this  kind.  The  only  works  at 
hand  were  a  Life  of  Christ,  and  a  volume  of  legends 
respecting  the  early  saints.  Little  as  these  would  have 
formerly  been  relished,  they  now  speedily  engrossed 
his  attention*  He  traced  with  avidity  the  wonder* 
ful  course  through  which  the  holy  men  of  old  had 
be^  led*  He  discoyered  in  their  history  and  character 
more  of  heroism  than  in  those  of  the  most  renowned 
warriors ;  and,  tanght  to  feel  the  dignity  of  holiness,  his 
thoughts  gradually  fixed  themselves  upon  its  mysterious 
source  and  origin.  It  would  have  been  equally  a  blessing 
to  Loyola,  and  those  who  came  under  his  influence,  had 
he  been  led  at  this  juncture  to  the  examination  of  the 
pure  and  simple  truths  of  evangelical  religion.  But  the 
only  guide  which  he  had  to  the  fountains  of  holiness 
conducted  him  through  wildernesses  full  of  fantastic 
shapes,  and  mocking  the  wanderer  with  shows  of  run- 
ning streams,  instead  of  supplying  him  from  the  wells 
of  salvation.   
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But  doubtful  as  were  the  sources  out  of  which  Ignatius 
drew  his  first  convictions,  his  mind  did  certainly  undergo 
at  this  time  a  very  important  change.  He  learnt  to 
look  inward,  and  find  delight  in  the  contemplation  of 
divine  mysteries.  The  satisfaction  which  attended  these 
exercises  was  deep  and  penetrating.  It  occupied  his 
heart  with  a  peace  hitherto  unknown  ;  and  as  he  con* 
tinued  to  pray  and  meditate,  the  whole  structure  of  his 
thoughts  declared  that  a  power  was  working  within  his 
mind  which  would  soon  subdue  it  entirely  to  its  con* 
troL  There  was  so  much  of  error  in  his  notions,  so 
much  of  enthusiasm  in  his  feelings,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  signs  of  a  true  penitent  in  the  early  state  c£ 
this  extraordinary  man.  Yet  if  the  record  of  his  con- 
version be  £Edthfully  given,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he 
exhibited  many  of  those  proofs  of  a  spiritual  change, 
which,  in  other  cases,  are  generally  accounted  sufficient 
to  mark  tlie  escape  of  a  soul  from  a  state  of  earthliness 
to  one  of  grace  and  holiness.  The  sins  and  vanities  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty  were  now  regarded  with 
mine  led  disgust  and  horror.  He  formed  the  most 
solemn  resolutions  to  walk  for  tlie  future  in  a  path,  the 
direct  opposite  of  that  which  he  had  before  trodden. 
The  glory  of  God,  the  welfare  of  his  Church,  were  to 
he  the  grand  objects  of  pursuit ;  and  these  good  pur^ 
poses  were  to  be  carried  into  effect  through  the  heavenly 
iieips  which  it  was  hoped  might  be  gained  by  a  life  of 
praytf  and  mortification.  It  is  melancholy  to  contrast 
-with  these  testimonies  to  the  sincerity  of  his  incipient 
holiness,  the  felse  views  which  filled  his  mind  on 
subjects  so  necessary  to  his  further  progress.*  As 
be  lay  upon  his  bed,  yisions  of  peace  and  useful* 

•  Vix  mducrat  hominom  novum,  cum  ipsa  quo(jue  Dei  mnter  parvulum 
Jesum  in  ulnis  gestaus,  eximia  specie  tu)  iulgore  mtens,  suam  iiii  dum  v^gi- 
Utt  presentiam  longo  spatio  dedanritytantoexttltantissiuiiii  randio,  eicom- 
mutatione  voluntatis,  ut  a  cimctis  hujus  vitae  jucunditatmus  incrcdiLili 
irepente  ftistidio  coeperitabbomTc,  nc  nominatnrinsigne  j>erfect«ecastimouiaB 
oupiditatem  conoeperit.  Quo  tma  cximio  in  duceiu  nostrum  beneficio  cle- 
mentissima  Dei  mater  tan  t  o  ante  pnemonere  noB  voltiit  hujus  se  minima 
Societatis  patronam  apud  Filium  sunm  cirissimiim  scmprr  forr  :  sibjque 
secundium  Deum  oportere  admirabilem  ejus  ortum,  secuudos^jue  ^rogressus 
adscribl:  nec  aliunde  coelestia  nobis  sperandapraesidia,  nisi  ex  ipsa  cuius 
tios  Deus  lutein  voluerit  eagec<mtmiaBo^^"Oriaiimin  Hist^  p»4.8ec.  12;  Broa- 
dwu  Vit.  Ign.  LoLj  p.  26« 
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ness  arose  to  comfort  him  in  the  affliction  occasioned 
by  the  recollecdon  of  past  sins.  One  night,  when 
most  strongly  impressed  with  the  desire  of  succeed- 
ing in  the  work  of  holiness,  he  sprung  from  his  bed, 
and  falling  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  couch,  poured 
forth  the  most  tender  and  passionate  prayers  for  help. 
But  these  supplications  were  addressed  not  to  Christ, 
but  to  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  it  was  through 
her  mediation  that  he  sought  the  grace  which  was  to 
make  him  a  faithful  senrant  of  the  Saviour.  He  had 
not  prayed  long,  it  is  said,  when  the  ground,  and  the 
bed  against  which  he  was  leaning,  gave  signs,  by  its 
violent  shaking,  that  his  prayers  were  heard,  or  that 
the  devil,  enraged  at  his  success,  was  now  for  ever  de- 
parting. 

The  first  care  of  Ignatius,  on  partially  recovering 
his  strength,  was  to  perform  some  work  of  penance. 
To  this  end  he  proposed  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Mount 
Serrat.  Thither,  accordingly,  he  jonrneyed  as  quickly 
as  his  yet  feeble  frame  would  allow  liim.  Arrived  at  his 
place  of  destination,  he  made  a  vow  of  perpetual  celi- 
Dacv,  and  dedicating  himself  to  the  service  of  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  performed  an  initiatory  service  in  close  imi« 
tation  of  the  practices  which  the  orders  of  chivalry 
impose  on  the  candidate  for  admission  into  their  ranks. 
Having  laid  aside  his  sword,  and  given  the  mule  on 
which  he  rode  to  the  monastery  where  he  was  enter- 
tained, and  his  money  to  the  poor,  he  went  and  changed 
his  rich  apparel  for  a  coat  of  sackcloth,  girded  by  a 
rope.  One  foot  he  left;  bare,  the  other  was  protected 
only  because  of  the  injury  it  had  received.  Suspended 
by  his  side  was  a  vessel  for  water,  which,  with  a  staff  to 
support  his  steps,  completed  his  equipment. 

Thus  prepared  for  his  new  species  of  warfare,  he  spent 
the  whole  of  the  night  preceding  the  festival  of  the 
Conception,  before  the  altar  of  the  Virgin,  sometiines 
standing,  at  others  kneeling,  but  in  continual  prayer 
for  resolution  to  pursue  his  designs.  With  the  first' 
dawn  of  day  he  left  the  monastery,  in  order  that  he 
might  escape  the  inquiries  of  its  inmates  respecting  his 
present  purposes.    Having  reached  .another  religious 
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house  at  some  distance,  he  there  commenced  a  further 
course  of  mortification*  His  hair  and  beard  were 
allowed  to  remain  untouched.  The  nails  of  his  fingers 
and  toes  were  uncut.  What  little  sleep  he  allowed  him- 
self was  taken  on  the  bare  groond.  Thrice  daily  he 
submitted  himself  to  scourging.  His  fiisting  was  car- 
ded to  such  an  extent  that  days  passed  without  his 
tiasting  any  food,  and  then  it  consisted  but  of  bread  and 
ivater.  What  time  he  could  spare  from  his  own  devo^ 
tions  was  gi^en  to  the  instruction  of  the  poor  t  and  his 
extraordinary  perseverance  in  this  course  of  painful 
discipline  procured  for  him  the  reverence  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  But  the  wretched  state  of  weakness  to 
which  he  was  reduced  soon  be^an  to  make  itself  appa- 
rent in  the  doubts  and  perplexities  which  almost  over- 
whelmed ]iis  mind.  He  was  the  subject  of  fearful  tempt- 
ations, and,  bowed  to  the  earth  by  the  imited  force  of 
gickness  and  anxiety,  he  became  liable  to  fits  of  fainting, 
during  which  life  seemed  wholly  to  have  left  him*  On 
rousing  himself  from  one  of  his  painful  paroxysms  of 
sorrow^  he  recollected  that  there  were  examples  in  the 
history  of  the  saints  of  old,  which  ought  to  teach  him 
that  he  might  fast  any  length  of  time,  by  due  attention 
to  prayer.  This  urged  him  to  make  a  fresh  experiment, ' 
and  he  now  continued  without  eating  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  week.  How  much  longer  he  would 
have  carried  the  effort  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  his 
confessor  compelled  him,  as  a  matter  of  duty  and  obe- 
dience, to  take  some  nourishment,  and  his  mind  gra- 
dually recovered  its  former  serenity. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  with  nothing  to  give 
vigour  to  the  intellect,  havinp;  tlie  least  possible  acquaint- 
ance with  Christian  doctrine,  as  exhibited  in  Scrip- 
ture, but  exposed,  on  the  other  hand,  to  all  the  impulses 
of  feverish  feeling,  Ignatius  must  have  been  sustained 
at  this  period  by  any  other  power  than  that  of  reason. 
His  followers  consistently  attributed  the  strength  with 
which  he  battled  against  every  infirmity  and  want  to  the 
force  of  heavenly  grace;  but  it  is  impossible  to  hear  it 
recounted,  that  at  one  time  he  behdd  the  Virgin  with 
the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms»  at  another  was  permitted 
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to  see  visibly  represented  the  progres??  of  creation,  and, 
on  a  third  occasion,  the  awful  mystery  of  the  Trinity 
itself,*  without  discovering  that  at  least  one  large  por- 
tion of  the  strength  which  he  possessed  was  derived 
immediately  from  the  workings  of  a  very  disordered 
fimcy* 

In  pne  of  those  seasons  of  meditation,  which  with 
Ixyyola  generally  ended  in  some  heavenly  vision,  he  con* 
chived  himself  called  upon  by  Jesus  Christ  to  spend  his 
jjme  no  longer  in  the  mere  care  of  his  own  soul,  but  to 
determine  upon  some  course  of  action  which  might  lead 
to  the  conversion  of  others.  A  new  train  of  ideas,  a 
new  liue  of  duty,  was  tlius  opened  to  him.  He  imme- 
diately resolved  on  going  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  at- 
tempting the  conversion  of  the  infidel  Saracens.  His 
influence  over  the  minds  of  some  was  already  sufficiently 
great  to  induce  several  young  men  to  desire  to  accom- 
pany him  in  his  hazardous  pilgrimage.  But  he  tirrniy 
resisted  their  persuasions.  He  was  resolved  to  have  no 
other  companions,  it  is  said,  but  faith,  hope  and  charity. 
The  same  determination  led  him  to  reject  eveiy  offer  of 
money,  and  when  some  was  forced  upon  him,  he  con-* 
trived  either  to  disperse  it  among  the  poor,  or  otherwise 
get  rid  of  the  useless  burden. 

Thus  alone  and  pennyless,  with  only  a  pilgrim's 
staff  and  scrip,  he  set  forward  on  his  journey.  The 
perils  of  the  way  were  numerous,  and  every  mile  must 
have  been  traversed  with  difficulty  by  a  man  worn 

♦  Mysteria  fiJci  tanquam  subducto  velo  oculis  qnodmmodo  intaetur :  re- 
nim  creatanim  aBstimationem  justaxn  ac  pretiiim  mtellig^ :  qaem  ad  finefm 
genita  haec  tiniversitas  sit :  qiiamobrcTn,  ct  qnatcnus  rebus  crcatis  utendum 
sit,  cognoscit :  in  quo  yirtutis  sita  vis :  qua  pnus  in  re  poeteriusve,  pltus  aut 
minus  claborandum :  tota  deniaue  cvanselic®  sanctitatis  peifectio,  ac  dis- 
ciplinaa  interioris  subtilitas  eoaem  in  lumine  mcnti  ejus  ostmdihtr,  aded 
clard,  ut  inde  alter  plane  rcce^lrrrt,  nliisq^o  jrtm  luminibu'?  soqiio,  ct  res 
ceteras  contcmplaretur :  aliis  lancibus  boiii  maiiqueprttstantiam  pouderarct, 
p.  6.  In  gradibuB  templl  Dominieuionan,  quod  MWBO&m  eat,  hoiarias  mains 
vlii^niapiieeaB  aliqoaado  percurrens,  mente  in  sublimoa  motSm  ooutegiipliiir- 
tionem,ad  augustissimum  adorandse  Trinitatis  mysterium  quadam  snh  renim 
corporearum  ima^o  contuondum  abreptus,  incompreliensi  ejuH  mj^Bterii 
lioutiaa  inenanabileB  peicepit,  tanto  cum  i^audio  nt  modum  ucrymis  eo 
die  adhibere  ne  in  publica  quidem  supplicatione,  et  conspcctu  mnltitudiDil 
posspt  :  tnnta  vero  ubertate  lucis  divin»  mente  reccpta,  ut  homo  literarum 
vadja,  de  sacrosanctis  illis  et  inaccessis  Dei  unius  ac  trini  spleiidonbus  volu- 
tfaiBH  Bcribere  oidixetur.— Orland.,  p.  7»  aec.  27«  Ribadeneira,  o*  yH  p.  41. 
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and  emaciated  as  was  Loyola  at  this  period.  But  no  ob- 
stacles were  too  ^reat  to  be  overcome  by  f\ic  motives 
which  urn^ed  him  uiiward.  He  arrived  safe  within  the 
borders  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  first  step  which  he  set 
upoa  tbe  consecrated  soil  brought  to  his  heart  athousaxid 
feelings  of  awe  and  thankfulness.  He  fell  upon  his  face, 
poured  out  his  soul  in  tears  and  suppUcaiions,  and  could 
xmly  be  raised  by  force. 

With  the  ardour  which  had  led  him  forth  still  glowing 
undiminished^  he  immediately  made  known  to  the  prin* 
ci])al  of  the  Franciscan  monasteir  at  Jerusalem  the  grand 
object  of  his  coming.  But  a  long  acquaintance  with 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Palestine,  and  a  prudent  deter- 
mination to  allow  of  no  experiment  which  might  end 
in  the  murder  of  every  Christian  in  the  East,  the  good 
prior  used  all  the  arts  of  persuasion  to  induce  Ignatius 
to  desist  from  his  intentions.  Persuasion,  however, 
proved  utterly  vain,  and  the  prior  was  at  last  obliged 
to  employ  his  authority,  and  threaten  the  enthusiastic 
teacher  with  the  heaviest  coiisures  of  the  Church.  This 
method  prevailed,  and  Ignatius,  after  a  short  stay  in 
Palestine,  returned  to  Spain. 

It  now  became  necessary  that  he  should  determine  on 
some  other  course  for  fulfilling  the  design  of  his  calling* 
After  much  reflection,  in  which  it  is  not  impossible  he 
might  be  aided  by  the  suggestions  of  both  Mends  and 
enemies,  he  discovered  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  com- 
jnence  any  great  undertaking  in  the  world  without  some 
acquaintance  with  literature  and  the  sciences.  Full  of 
ihe  conviction  that  his  present  ignorance  must  be  over- 
come, before  he  could  bcg-in  the  course  to  which  he  in- 
stinctively ielt  that  he  was  destined,  he  proceeded  to  Bar* 
celona,  and  there  placed  himself  under  one  of  the  best 
masters  of  the  place.  He  at  once  began  the  study  of 
Latin ;  and  exercising  the  most  rigid  self-denial,  and 
employing  whatever  patience  and  power  of  attention  he 
possessed,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  he  would 
make  advances  proportioned  to  the  vigour  of  his  general 
character.  But,  notwithstanding  all  his  exertions,  he 
could  scarcely  commit  to  memory  the  simplest  rules  of 
grammar.   Two  yeai^s  werje  already  expended  in  this 
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painful  exerciBe,  and  he  had  now  arrived  at  the  age  of 
thirty*8ix.  Another  man  would  have  ceased  in  despair 
after  such  a  proof,  as  it  might  have  been  supposed,  of 
incapacity,  ^ut  Ignatius  ascribed  it,  not  to  lus  want  of 
apprehension,  or  any  other  kind  of  inability,  but  to  the 
malice  of  Satan,  who  dreaded  his  pursuit  of  qualifications 
which  might  render  him  still  more  powerful  as  an  ad- 
versary. Returning,  therefore,  to  the  severest  species  of 
self-mortification,  and  entreating  the  master  to  spare  liim 
no  rebukes  or  chastisements,  he  found  his  miud  crra- 
dually  acquiring  the  faculty  of  retention,  and  enabling 
him  to  pass  beyond  the  rudiments  to  some  under- 
stand ins:  of  the  hmofuaofe  itself. 

Sufficiently  encouraged  by  his  increasing  acquisitions 
to  think  still  higher  attainments  possible,  he  next  repaired 
to  the  university  of  Alcala,  with  the  view  of  studying  the 
sciences  and  philosophy.  During  all  this  time  he  sub- 
sisted on  charity.  Every  attempt  made  by  his  friends 
to  afford  him  a  regular  maintenance,  was  stoutly  resisted. 
It  would  have  deprived  him  of  one  of  the  most  efficient 
means  for  keeping  his  heart  humble,  had  he  been  re- 
lieved from  the  necessity  of  taking  alms;  and  when  ad- 
miration of  his  piety  led  those  who  watched  his  course 
to  give  more  than  he  needed  for  the  purchase  of  his 
coarse  food,  he  gladly  distributed  the  rest  among  the 
poor  that  loved  to  listen  to  his  exhortations.  His  con- 
duct soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  inquisitors.  The 
nature  of  his  addresses  was  not  like  that  of  the  sermons 
preached  by  the  priests  and  monks.  He  called  his 
hearers  to  another  course  of  life,  and  the  thrilling  en- 
thusiasm with  which  he  spoke,  secured  him  a  sympathy 
that  seemed  to  place  the  multitude  at  his  entire  com- 
mand. It  would  have  been  unsafe,  in  tlie  eyes  of  the 
holy  office,  to  leave  such  a  man  to  pursue  his  work 
unquestioned.  He  was  accordingly  apprehended,  and 
placed  before  one  of  the  officers  of  that  terrible  tribunal. 
Ignatius,  however,  yielded  from  the  first  the  most  pro- 
found reverence  to  the  laws  of  the  Church.  His  exami- 
nation, finally,  served  to  bring  his  loyalty  and  devotion 
into  stronger  light ;  but  not  to  save  him  from  a  second 
imprisonment.   This  annoyance  was  not  agreeable  even 
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to  one  who,  in  other  respects,  rejoiced  to  suffer  pain,  and 
inflict  on  himself  the  weightiest  burdens.  Aft^r  making 
converts  of  four  men,  corresponding  in  disposition  to 
himself,  and  of  a  widow  and  her  daughter,*  he  left 
Alcala,  and  repaired  to  Paris,  still  desiring  to  augment 
his  acquaintance  with  human  literature.  But,  with  all 
his  efforts,  he  made  so  slow  a  progress,  that  on  arriving 
at  Paris,  he  could  only  venture  to  enter  a  class  com- 
posed of  young  boys,  and  found  sufficient  employment 
in  following  them  through  the  repetition  of  the  ele- 
ments. Tiiese  are  trifling  circumstances  in  the  lives  of 
ordinary  men  ;  but  every  point  is  of  value  which  serves 
to  illustrate  the  character  of  those  who  have  exercised 
an  important  influence  on  tlie  relations  of  society,  or  the 
general  state  of  the  Church.'!* 

The  difficulties  of  grammatical  learning  were,  at 
length,  it  appears,  overcome;  and  Ignatius  regarded 
himself  as  sufficiently  prepared  to  enter  one  of  the 
classes  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  higher  branches. 
He  laboured  with  assiduity ;  but  anxious  as  lie  was  to 
attain  a  certain  degree  of  learning,  he  was  still  more  so 
to  effect  the  purpose  which  he  had  formed  of  converting 
men  to  the  service  of  God,  so  far  as  he  himself  could 
understand  in  what  that  service  should  consist.  The 
persons  who  beheld  his  extraordinary  piety,  could  not 
fail  to  admire  the  entire  command  which  he  exercised 
over  his  natural  desires  and  feelings.  But  among  those 
who  studied  with  hiuj,  there  were  doubtless  some  who 

*  Ignatius  leamt  from  the  drcmnstasceB  attending  the  convenkm  of  these 

ladies  to  dread  female  enthusiasm.  They  had  exposed  themselves  to  the  danger 
of  a  pilgrimage,  in  spito  of  his  remonstrances,  ana  their  conduct  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  his  apurcheiisioii.  When,  after  mim  years,  he  was  followed  to  Rome 
by  three  of  his  female  Gonv«rt8.he  could  not  altogether  resist  thdr  entreaties  to 
he  admitted  into  an  onler  under  his  f>ui)erintciulcncc.  The  experiment  was 
tried,  but  after  a  few  days  he  gnve  it  np  in  disgust.  "  Mii'um  enim  est:, 
tiium  muliercularum  gubernatio  quamum  illi  moleatite,  et  occupationis 
naucis  diebus  attulerit."— Orlandini  Hist.  Maffei  Vita^  p.  231.  This  led 
him  to  stipulate  with  the  Pope  that  he  should  hare nothuig  whatever  to  do 
with  the  care  of  women. 

•|*  During  the  earlier  part  of  his  residence  in  Paris  he  sn  Ared  the  most 
ahsolute  misery,  and  was  nearly  exhausted  by  being  obliged  to  walk  from 
the  hospital  which  sbdiered  him  to  the  academy,  lliis  incUiecd  him  at  last 
to  travel  into  Belgium,  where  he  obtained  some  relief  from  the  Spanish 
mercliautA.  For  the  same  purpose  he  also  visited  England  — Orlandiui  Hist. 
8oc.  Jes.,p.  18 ;  Rihadeoeira,  vlt.  Ig.  Loi.,  lib.  ii.,p.  84;  Maflfei,  p.  89. 
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not  only  saw  much  to  admire  in  the  depth  of  his  devo- 
tion, but  could  alHO  discovery  in  the  character  of  his 
mind,  many  of  the  elements  of  true  originality  and 
greatness.  With  those  who  have  not  yet  been  taught  to 
value  every  thing  according  to  the  estimation  of  the 
world,  this  is  sufficient  to  inspire  the  most  sincere  admi- 
ration ;  and  such  a  feeling,  aided  by  circumstances,  and 
a  little  more  of  fervour  than  enters  into  the  composition 
of  ordinary  men,  will  generally  bind  to  a  teacher,  like 
Ignatius,  numerous  active  and  self- devoted  disciples. 
His  poverty  and  Iiumiliation,  his  painful  conflicts  with 
himself,  and  the  unceasing  labours  which  he  bore  to 
effect  first  one  and  then  another  purpose  of  charity,  had 
a  grandenr  and  attractiveness  in  them,  which  gathered 
strength  every  day.  The  young  men  who  listened  to 
his  discourse  became  persuaded  that  it  would  be  for 
their  good  to  follow  his  example*  and  reduce  themselves 
at  once  to  a  poverty  like  his  own.  But  such  a  resolu- 
tion could  not  be  taken  without  exciting  considerable 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  their  friends.  Ignatius  became 
an  object  of  suspicion.  The  heads  of  the  academy 
viewed  him  as  a  dangerous  innovator ;  and  he  was  sub- 
jected to  every  species  of  annoyance  and  disgrace.  This 
proved  a  serious  impediment  to  the  progress  of  his 
studies,  and  he  allowed  himself  to  be  convinced  that  he 
must  modify  his  conduct,  unless  he  chose  to  resign  the 
hope  of  attaining  to  the  honours  of  scholarship.  He 
therefore  began  to  exert  his  mind  with  more  determi- 
nation than  hitherto:  ceased  from  attempting  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  his  converts ;  and  after  a  vigorous 
struggle  with  his  natural  indisposition  for  learning,  and 
overcoming  the  numerous  difficulties  thrown  in  his  way 
by  the  enmity  which  he  had  provoked,  he  acquired  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts.^ 

*  Ignatius's  own  experience,  it  is  pro^nble,  pave  rise  to  many  of  the  rules 
which  formed  part  of  tne  Constitutions  uf  the  society.  Those  wnich  relate  to 
TegnlatioiiL  of  study  were  not  inviented  by  a  novice.  Thus  it  is  said : 

Let  the  scholafes  seriously  and  oonatantly  nsolTe  to  apidy  liieir  thoughts  to 
study,  and  assure  themselvea  that  they  can  do  nothing  more  acceptable  to 
God  in  the  coll^^  than  it^  with  the  mtention  above  expressed,  toev  eivc 
themselves  dUkently  to  learning ;  and  even  though  they  never  call  mfo 
exercise  what  they  nave  learned,  let  them  persuade  thomselves  that  to  have 
undertaken  tho  Jabonn  of  study,  as  ia  fitthog,  oat  of  mere  obedience  and 
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Having  accomplished  so  much  of  his  original  design, 
he  next  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  systematic  study  of 
theology.  The  prejudices  against  him  were  also  daily 
vanishing ;  and  he  at  length  saw  himself  surrounded  by 
some  few  men  who  had  all  the  qualities  calculated  to 
attach  them  to  his  cause.  Of  these  the  first  was  Peter 
Lc  Fevre,  or  Faber,  in  sacred  orders ;  and  the  next,  the 
celebrated  Francis  Xavier,  both  men  of  accomplished 
minds,  born  of  good  families,  and  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
distinction.  His  next  converts  were  Lainez  and  Salmeron, 
Spaniards.  Bobadilla,aiK)thernative  of  Spain, and  Rodri- 
guez, a  Portn<juese  nobleman,  soon  iifter  joined  the  infant 
society  ;  and  they  speedily  became  cemented  tog  ether  by 
a  friendsliip  and  a  unity  of  will  as  astonishing  in  them- 
selves as  any  of  tlie  wonders  performed  by  their  suc- 
cessors. Each  had  begun  life  with  his  own  peculiar 
views.  Their  characters  had  as  many  points  of  differ- 
ence as  usually  exist  among  men  brought  up  under 
various  influences.  Till  almost  the  moment  of  their 
union,  they  were  engaged,  some  in  the  study  of  one 
science,  some  in  that  of  another,  and  each  had  destined 
himself  for  a  career,  the  end  of  which  was  to  be  worldly 
distinction  and  wesdth.  Francis  Xavier  afforded  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  power  which  Ignatius  exercised 
over  the  minds  of  his  companions.  This  young  man  had 
exbibit(Ml,  through  life,  the  most  violent  self-will,  pride 

charity,  is  a  work  of  great  merit  in  the  sight  of  the  sapreme  and  divine 
Majesty.  Let  all  impediments  whicli  dutrad  the  tfaouMits  from  t^tadj, 

whether  of  devotion  and  mortification,  which  arc  undertaken  exorbitantly 
or  without  due  order,  or  of  cares  and  occupations  which  arise  at  home  from 
domestic  duties,  or  abroad  in  conferences,  coiiiessions,  and  other  duties 
towBids  our  neighbours,  so  far,  at  least,  as  they  may,  l>e  dedined  in  tiie 
Lord.  For  it  is  praiseworthy  that  these  employnients  bo  deferred,  however 
pious,  until  thoTr  studies  be  completed,  that  hereby  they  may  afterwards 
render  theiaseives  more  useful  to  others  with  tliat  learning  which  they  may 
hsye  acquired.  And  let  all  these  things  be  done  with  greater  zeal  for  God  s 
service  and  glorv.  Order  Tnust  be  observed  in  study,  that  they  lay  a  solid 
foundation  in  the  Latin  language,  sooner  than  in  tlie  liberal  arts ;  and  in 
these  before  they  attend  to  scholastic  theology ;  and  in  tliis  before  positive 
thoology.  The  Sacred  Scriptures  may  be  takoi  in  hand  cither  at  the  same  time 
or  afterwards.  Thopc  ]aTip:nai^e8  in  wlrich  they  were  written  or  translated, 
may  be  learned  sooner  or  later,  as  the  superior,  in  the  variety  of  concurring 
causes,  and  the  diffeience  of  persons,  may  think  best :  so  the  order  of  time 
will  be  kft  to  his  wudence.  But  if  our  scholars  apply  to  the  study  of  lan- 
puHc^es,  nmong  otner  objects  to  which  their  attention  may  be  directed,  let 
tluti  be  one,  namely,  to  defend  the  version  sanctioned  by  the  Church."— The 
Constitvtioiui  of  the  Soo.  of  Jesus,  p.  33:  Bivington,  183ft 
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and  ambition.  For  some  time  he  was  at  tlie  head  of 
those  who  openly  proclaimed  that  Ignatius  was  a  mad- 
mauy  or  a  base  dissembler.  His  acquaintance  with  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  had  acquired  him  considerable 
distinction^  and  so  well  suited  the  petulant  activity  of 
his  intellect,  that  he  might  have  successfully  aspired  to 
the  highest  rank  among  the  scholars  of  the  age.  The 
first  signs  of  his  change  aroused,  moreover,  the  whole 
of  his  powerful  friends,  and  Ignatius  was  threatened 
with  a  renewal  of  the  persecutions  which  he  had  endured 
on  a  former  occasion.  But  obstacles,  whether  of  a  natural 
character,  or  arising  from  circumstances,  yielded  to  the 
force  of  Loyola's  persuasions  and  example.  Both  in 
tliese  early  conversions,  and  in  tliose  of  later  days,  that 
strange  power  was  manifested  which  must  be  more  or 
less  present  to  every  founder  of  a  party.  It  conti- 
nued to  show  its  influence  till  not  a  thought  remained 
unsubdued  ;  and  Ignatius  had  thereby  so  well  prepared 
his  followers  for  the  execution  of  his  designs,  that  how- 
ever solemn  the  oath  with  which  he  wished  to  bind 
them,  one  still  more  comprehensive,  if  possible,  would 
have  been  readily  taken. 

Aflter  some  months  of  close  intercourse,  and  the  careful 
examination  of  every  matter  connected  with  their  future 
course,  the  six  associates,  accompanied  by  their  leader, 
proceeded  to  the  most  solitary  spot  they  could  find  in 
tlie  environs  of  Paris.  This  was  Montmartre;  and  in 
the  little  church  of  the  Virgin,  they  received  the  Eu- 
charist at  the  hands  of  Le  Fevrc,  and  then,  calling  upon 
heaven  to  record  their  oath,  bound  themselves  to  a  life 
of  chastity,  holiness,  and  perpetual  labour  in  the  cause 
of  the  gospel  and  of  charity.  Thus  was  laid  the  foun* 
dation  of  the  society  destined  to  perform  so  conspicuous 
a  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Throughout  the  pro- 
gress which  it  made  from  year  to  year,  the  day*  on 
which  the  vow  was  taken  in  the  lonely  little  church  on 
Montmartre,  continued  to  be  observed  as  the  nativity  of 
the  order,  and  as  claiming  a  renewal  of  promises  and 
thanksgivings  from  the  inany  hearts  who  owed  their 
glory  to  the  prayers  then  offered  up.    Ignatius  had 

*  It  was  the  Feast  of  tlit  A^sumptiou,  in  the  year  1534. 
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now  accomplished  an  important  portion  of  his  plan. 
He  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band,  which,  however 
small,  was  well  prepared  to  fight  its  way  through  a  host 
of  enemies.  One  spirit,  one  wish  animated  the  whole, 
and  it  was  the  wisdom  of  tlie  chief  to  watch,  with 
ceaseless  care,  every  indication  of  character  which  might 
enable  him  to  preserve  this  concord  undisturbed*  The 
intercourse  of  tlie  brethren  with  each  other  was  con- 
ducted on  a  principle  well  calculated  to  aid  this  object. 
While  discourse  on  heavenly  mysteries,  and  the  incul- 
cation of  the  severest  rules  of  discipline,  occupied  a 
large  share  of  their  time,  some  also  was  given  to  the 
enjoyment  of  more  general  conversation  ;  and  the  human 
heart  is  alwaj's  too  well  pleased  with  tlie  contemplation 
of  novelty,  and  various  and  exciting  adventure,  for  the 
followers  of  Loyola  not  to  have  listened  with  delight, 
though  mingling  it  with  strange  sentiments  of  awe,  to 
the  voice  of  their  leader  as  he  carried  them  in  imagi- 
nation to  the  conversion  of  hosts  of  infidels  and  the 
subjugation  of  kingdoms. 

The  steady  advance  of  this  little  band  of  missionaries 
towards  that  point  of  enthusiasm  at  which  it  becomes 
impossible  to  pause,  was  evinced  by  signs  readily  in- 
telligible to  the  quick  glance  of  Ignatius.  A  day  was 
fixed  on  for  their  departure  from  Paris.  Jerusalem 
rose  before  their  e^'es.  Every  hour  that  passed  began 
now  to  press  heavily  on  their  consciences,  and  seemed 
to  reproach  them  as  wanting  in  zeal  and  resolution.  At 
length  the  morning  came  when  they  were  to  resign  their 
last  hold  on  worldly  rank  and  possessions.*  The  sacrifice 

•  The  sentiments  which  appear  in  tlic  ptoeeedlDgs  of  tliese  first  followers 
of  Loyola  appear  in  all  the  rules  wliicli  were  snbsequcntly  laid  down  in  the 
Constitutions.  Let  all  most  diligently  guard  the  gates  of  their  senses,  of 
their  eyes  e^»ecially,  tiieir  eani,  meir  tongue,  from  aU  intemperance  or 

vice,  and  maintain  themselves  in  peace  and  true  internal  hnmility,  and 
manifest  it  in  silence,  when  silence  is  to  l)e  obsciTod  :  when  speaking  is 
allowed,  in  circumspection  and  edification  of  words,  in  modestv  of  features, 
in  deeorom  and  gravity  of  gait  and  attitnde,  without  any  token  of  impa- 
tience or  pride ;  in  endeavouring  and  desiring  to  give  the  prdTerence  to  others 
in  every  thing  ;  considering  all,  in  their  own  minds,  as  their  superiors,  and 
externally  paying  that  honour  and  reverence  wliich  every  condition  d^mands^ 
with  religious  simplicity  and  moderation  ;  that  so  it  may  eome  to  pass,  that 
mutually  regarding  one  another,  they  may  grow  in  devotion,  and  jiraise  God 
our  Lord,  whom  each  one  should  emleavour  to  recognize  in  anotiier,  as  in 
liis  image. .  .  .  That  t  hey  may  know  the  value  oi  holy  poverty ,  let  all  be 
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was  gladly  made,  and  they  set  forward  in  their  rude  garh, 
and  with  no  other  wealth  but  a  few  books  of  devotion « 
to  perform  the  journey  which  had  been  represented  to 
them  as  the  path  of  life.  Ignatius,  in  the  mean  wliile, 
had  proceeded  on  a  visit  to  Spain,  his  own  health,  and 
the  affiiirs  of  some  of  his  companions,  rendering  it 
neoessary  that  this  journey  should  be  undertaken.  It 
was  settled,  therdbre,  that  they  should  meet  in  Italy ; 
and  die  brethren  pursued  every  part  of  the  route 
with  a  patience  and  courage  not  inferior  to  those  of 
their  master.  Their  piety  equalled  their  resolution. 
Wherever  they  took  up  their  lodging,  it  was  with 
prayer  that  they  entered  aud  with  prayer  that  they 

taught  to  use  nothing  aa  their  own,  although  in  the  tune  of  prohation  It  ho 

not  necessary  to  give  up  the  possession  of  their  own  property,  except  at  the 
hklding  of  the  superior,  after  the  end  of  tlie  first  year,  if  ne  think  it  fur- 
nishes OGcasion  of  temptation,  uud  liindcrs>  uiiv  person's  proticiciicy  in  tlic 
spirit  hy  his  cleaving  to  it  with  imroodeiate  fondness  and  coniidonoe ;  and  then 
let  him  who  strips  hinisolf  of  Ids  possessions  follow  Christ's  coinniun<ls." 
But  by  the  time  these  rules  were  laid  (lo\\'n,  the  society  had  views  which 
had  hardly  entered  into  the  minds  of  its  fust  members.    It  is,  therefore, 
added;  ''Whoever,  at  his  entrance,  impelled  by  liis  own  feelings  of  devo- 
tion to  obedience,  may  desire  to  di.->pense  his  ]ii  n|irrfy,  or  part  of  it,  to 
the  benefit  of  the  society,  would,  doubtless,  acconiplLsh  a  work  of  greater 
perfection,  alienation,  and  denial  of  all  self-love,  by  not  descending,  through 
any  weak  regard,  into  particulars,  nor  from  such  regard  applying  his  pro- 
perty to  any  one  object  ratlu  r  than  another;  but  by  desiring  the  wider  and 
more  general  interests  of  the  society  (which  w  wholly  instituted  to  the 
greater  glory  of  God,  the  univnsal  advantage  and  salvation  Of  souls),  let 
him  leave  its  disposal  to  him  who  has  the  care  of  the  whole  society,  whether 
itshoiil  1     applied  to  ^iny  one  pi  ace  rather  than  another,  ^vitliin  flu-  same  pro- 
vince ;  since  he  must  know  better  than  any  other  what  is  mos»t  needful,  and 
what  most  mgent  in  every  place  connected  with  it.   Regard  being  paid  to 
kings,  princes,  and  other  governors,  that  no  offence  be  given  them,  but  that 
all  things  give  wny  to  the  greater  edlfieation  of  all,  the  spiritual  benefit  of 
souls,  and  the  giory  of  God,"  . , ,  .  "  Temptations  may  be  encountered  by 
apply  ij)g  their  opposites :  aa  when  an  individual  Is  obsraved  to  be  <1  isposed  to 
pnde,  he  should  be  employed  in  the  more  abject  occupations,  which  may 
seem  good  to  humble  him  ;  and  so  of  the  other  depraved  propensities  of  the 
soul."  ..."  Let  all  think,  let  all  speak,  as  fai-  as  possible,  the  same  thing, 
accordii^  to  I3ie  apostle.   Let  no  contradictory  doctrines,  therefore,  be  al- 
lowed either  by  word  of  mouth,  or  public  sermons,  or  in  written  books,  wliich 
last  shall  not  ho  ptihlishod  without  tlie  approbation  and  consent  of  the 
general,  who  sliuii  submit  them  to  the  censure  of  three,  at  least,  of  learning 
and  clear  judgment  in  that  dcpai-tnient.  An  1  in  Iced  all  difference  of  opmion 
regarding  practical  matters  should  be  nvniMr  l  as  much  ns  possible,  which  is 
usually  the  source  of  discord,  and  unfrlcndlv  to  mutual  good-will.    And,  on 
the  other  hand,  let  union  and  reciprocal  conKinnity  be  diligently  upheld,  and 
whatever  is  destructive  of  them  be  discouraged,  so  that  thus  united  in  the 
bonds  of  fraternal  love,  individuals  may  more  f  ffif  u  iausl^  and  successfully 
employ  themselves  in  the  service  of  Goil,  aud  tlie  bcnefat  of  their  fcllow- 
creatui'es." — Constitutions,  i*art  iii.,  c.  L,  p.  18* 
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departed.  As  they  wended  their  way  froTn  province  to 
province,  they  were  beheld,  with  wonder,  exercising  the 
painful  discipline  which  was  to  lead  them  to  perfection. 
If  they  needed  alms  to  sapply  their  few  wants,  nothing 
was  accepted  which  would  do  more  than  furnish  them 
with  what  was  barely  essential;  and  not  a  thought 
Beemed  to  prevail  for  an  instant  which  had  not  some 
tendency  to  the  glorifying  of  the  Saviour.  Their  first 
resting-place  was  at  Meaux ;  and  they  proceeded*  with-* 
out  any  material  interruption^  till  they  reached  Basil. 
There  they  saw  themselves  in  the  midst  of  men  whom 
they  regarded  as  fallen  into  the  very  depths  of  error ; 
but  they  were  received  with  kindness  and  consideration. 
The  same  disposition  was  shown  at  Constance ;  but 
their  visit  to  this  place  had  not  so  pleasant  a  termina- 
tion. Finding  that  they  were  weary  and  friendless 
travellers,  the  reformed  minister  of  the  to^Ti  pressed 
tiiem  to  come  and  sup  with  him.  Tlie  conversation 
into  which  they  had  entered  soon  made  known  to  each 
party  the  adverse  sentiments  of  each  other ;  and  already 
were  word?  of  bitter  reproof  on  the  lips  of  the  dis- 
putants. But  this  did  not  prevent  the  hospitable  pastor 
from  spreading  before  his  guests  the  best  refreshment 
his  dwelling  would  afford.  As  they  were  about,  how- 
ever, to  sit  down  to  table,  the  brethren  declared,  that  if 
their  host  took  his  place  among  them,  they  could  not 
eat,  seeing  that  it  would  be  a  great  sin  for  them  to  eat 
with  one  who  had  fallen  into  sin  and  Condemnation. 
The  good-natured  minister  lauglied  at  this  objection  to 
his  taking  his  supper  at  his  own  table,  but  readily 
agreed  to  eat  it  apart  irum  his  guests ;  and  the  repast 
went  off  with  mutual  satisfaction.  But  no  sooner  was 
the  meal  over,  when  the  discourse,  which  it  had  briefly 
suspended,  was  renewed.  No  increase  of  charity  ap- 
peared in  the  opinion  which  the  brethren  entertained 
of  their  host's  condition ;  nor  did  he,  it  is  probable, 
find  himself  disposed  to  lower  his  tone  when  pressed  by 
opponents  who  seemed  so  determined  to  make  war 
without  mercy.  At  length,"  says  the  Jesuit  historian, 
the  poor  pastor  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  he 
as  in  difiiculty  for  an  answer  to  the  arguments  urged 
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against  him.  ^  Then  why  do  you  continue  to  profess  a 
belief,'  was  the  rejoinder,  *  which  you  cannot  defend  ?'  ** 
This,  according  to  the  same  account,  so  enraged  the 
good  man,  that  he  exclaimed,  You  shall  soon  see  if  I 
cannot  support  my  creed,  for  if  you  linger  much  longer 
in  Constance,  the  gaol  shall  be  your  shelter."  Alarmed 
at  this  threat,  the  Srethren,  it  is  said,  lefl  the  town  with 
the  iBrst  light  of  the  morning's  sun.  But  they  mistook 
the  way,  and  feared  they  might  be  obliged  to  return, 
and  expose  themselves  to  the  wrath  of  their  enemies.  At 
this  critical  moment,  a  stranger  presented  himself,  and 
conducted  them  by  safe  and  easy  paths  into  the  higii 
road.  He  then  suddenly  left  them,  and,  as  the  way  by 
which  he  had  led  them  was  free  from  snow,  while  all 
the  surrounding  rocks  and  valleys  were  covered  deep, 
they  felt  inclined  to  believe  that  he  was  a  messenger 
direct  from  heaven. 

After  many  uthor  adventures  of  an  equally  exciting 
l^iud,  they  at  last  reached  Italy,  and  proceeding  to  Ve- 
nice, there  awaited  the  arrival  of  their  chief.  Loyola, 
in  the  mean  while,  was  encountering  all  the  perils  of 
the  sea.  In  his  voyage  to  Genoa,  he  narrowly  escaped 
being  lost;  and  when  he  landed  .on  the  Italian  coast, 
he  was  not  only  destitute  of  every  necessary,  but  laboured 
under  the  most  afflicting  infirmities  of  body,  and  great 
depression  of  mind.  But  he  could  not  jpause  in  his  route ; 
and  setting  forward  with  the  intention  of  making  his 
way  to  Bologna,  he  was  soon  involved  among  the  wildest 
labyrinths  of  the  Alps.  Often  utterly  at  a  loss  in  what 
direction  to  turn  his  steps,  he  sometimes  found  himself 
on  the  topmost  ridge  of  precipices,  from  which  there 
seemed  no  descent  but  into  unfathomable  chasms.  Over- 
taken by  night,  and  the  storms  common  to  mountain 
solitudeb,  he  was  tempted  occasionally  to  despair  of 
safety  ;  but  nerving  himself  again  with  his  wonted 
resolution,  he  would  seize  the  jutting  crag,  and  then 
crawl  alono"  on  his  knees  till  he  reached  some  ledge  of 
the  rocks  whence  he  might  again  survey  the  gloomy 
path  which  lay  before  him.  The  perils  which  he  thus 
encountered  only  served  in  the  end  to  strengthen  that 
spirit  which  rendered  him  so  mighty  to  command  both 
his  own  feelings  and  those  of  others.  But  he  was  almost 
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exhausted  when  he  reached  the  gates  of  Bologna,  and 
could  have  well  spared  any  further  trials.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  he  crossed  the  bridge  into  the  town  when 
he  fell  into  a  deep  ditch,  and  was  dragged  out  half-dead 
to  suffer  the  boisterous  ridicule  of  the  rabble  as  they 
looked  at  his  wretched  countenance  and  squalid  gar^ 
ments.  Happily  for  him,  there  was  a  Spanish  hospital 
in  the  city,  and  he  was  kindly  received,  and  entertained 
for  three  days  with  all  the  care  which  his  miserable 
condition  rendered  necessary. 

Tlie  mcLtiDg  between  the  brethren  and  their  chief 
was  at  length  accomplished.  Venice  afforded  them  a 
wide  field  for  exertion,  and  it  was  well  labuiued.  Not 
an  object  that  charity  could  contenipl;ite  remained  un- 
attempted  by  this  band  of  zealous  and  strangely-excited 
men.  It  is  impossible  to  read  of  their  doings  without 
admiration.  The  account  is  probably  exaggerated;  but 
elfects  followed  from  what  is  ascribed  to  them  which 
could  hardly  have  been  seen,  had  not  much  of  what  is 
said  of  their  exertions  been  correct.  There  were  numbers 
of  poor  and  wretched  sick  at  Venice,  who  seem  to  have 
been  placed  beyond  the  bounds  to  which  ordinary  charity 
limited  its  exertions.  To  the  followers  of  Loyola  the 
most  abject  misery  presented  claims  strong  in  proportion 
to  its  greatness.  Fevers,  and  the  most  horrible  kinds 
of  leprosy,  daunted  them  not.  When  the  unfortunate 
patients  were  lying  in  the  midst  of  filth,  and  with  every 
breath  they  drew  were  spreading  the  poison  of  disease 
around,  some  one  or  the  other  of  these  wonderful  men 
was  ready  at  hand  to  answer  every  cry  of  the  surierer. 
Even  those  offices  which  are  left  to  the  lowest  of  our 
race,  and  which  require  for  tln  ir  performance  a  singular 
indifference  to  common  feeling,  were  not  shunned  when 
the  health  or  comfort  of  the  poor  neglected  patients 
needed  the  performance.  By  this  extraordinary  display 
of  benevolence,  the  minds  of  the  Venetians  were  filled 
with  wonder  and  admiration.  Loyola  and  his  followers 
found  a  ready  admission  into  every  part  of  the  city ; 
and  the  conviction  entertained  of  their  holiness  led 
several  men  of  corresponding  sentiments  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  vows  and  responsibilities  of  the  associa- 
tion.   Their  numbers  thus  increasing,  new  prospects 
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were  daily  opeAed  to  the  ardent  imagination  of  the 
bretbren*  The  conversion  of  the  infidels  in  Palestine 
was  still  their  main  desire ;  but  to  undertake  this  work 
many  preliminaiy  efforts  seemed  necessary.  One  of 
these  was  to  obtain  tbe  sanction  of  the  Pope,  and  an* 
other  to  procure  for  the  members  of  the  society  not  yet 
in  orders  admission  to  the  priesthood.  Some  of  the 
party  were,  therefore,  dispatched  to  Rome,  to  seek  the 
Pontiff's  blessing  and  co-operation.  Their  journey 
proved  p!iccnssful,  and  Paul  III.  encouraged  them  to 
hope  f  or  lii:-  f  urther  patronage  by  sending  them  a  sum  of 
money  in  aid  of  their  pious  design. 

It  might  liave  been  supposed  that  nothing  now  re- 
mained to  hinder  the  experiment  for  which  the  founda- 
tion of  the  society  had  been  laid.  Had  this  been  the 
ease»  it  would  probably  have  been  smothered  in  its 
cradle.  Enthusiasm,  though  accompanied  even  by 
talents  of  the  highest  order,  cannot  effect  impossibilities^ 
and  such  appeared  to  most  of  their  cotemporaries  the 
obstacles  which  opposed  their  design.  Had  they  em- 
barked for  Palestine,  therefore,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  they  would  have  been  speedily  cut  off,  or  that  most 
of  them,  if  allowed  to  escape,  would  have  returned  to 
Europe  with  small  remains  of  the  ardour  which  had 
originally  inspired  them.  It  was,  therefore,  a  remark- 
able occurrence  in  their  favour,  that  a  wnv  had  broken 
out  between  Venice  and  the  Turks,  whicli  rendered  it 
impossible  for  them  to  proceed.  Obliged  to  continue  in 
their  former  field  of  labour,  and  surrounded  by  all  the 
incentives  to  exertion  which  may  be  found  in  a  highly 
cultivated  community,  they  rapidly  advanced  in  that 
species  of  knowledge  which  is  most  valuable  to  men  who 
wish  to  mould  society  according  to  their  own  views  and 
opinions. 

After  having  remained  a  considerable  time  at  Venice, 
the  brethren  removed  to  Vicenza :  there  a  similar  course 
continued  to  be  pursued ;  but,  with  increasing  ability 
and  experience^  they  enlarged  their  views,  and  soon 
began  to  advise  with  each  other  by  what  means  they 
might  perpetuate  their  institution.  In  tlio  se(juel,  it 
was  resolved  Lo  appeal  again  to  the  Pope,  and  desire  of 
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him  the  formal  recognitioTi  of  the  associates  as  one  of 
the  orders  which  the  Church  had  consecrated  by  its 
sanction,  and  gifted  with  a  portion  of  its  authority. 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  1537,  Loyola  proceeded  with 
his  two  friends,  Le  Fevre  and  Lainez,  to  Rome,  the  rest 
of  the  party  being  dispersed  in  the  mean  while  thitmgh 
such  provinces  as  appeared  to  offer  the  most  fruit&l 
harvest  of  converts,  Ignatius  himself  was  full  of  anxiety 
respecting  the  issue  of  his  present  design.  He  foresaw 
that  the  right  to  give  laws  to  his  society,  to  impose 
oaths  and  send  forth  his  followers  as  missionaries,  whom 
the  Church  had  chosen  as  its  own  peculiar  champions, 
would  bestow  a  force  and  consistency  on  his  institution 
that  might  secure  it  against  all  revolutions  except  the 
overthrow  of  iiie  Gliurch  itself.  His  biographers  have 
not  shrunk  from  stating  that  in  the  course  of  the  journey 
he  was  favoured  with  a  signal  intimation  of  the  Divine 
will  on  this  important  matter.  Having  retired  to  metii- 
tate  in  a  church  by  the  way,  he  beheld,  it  is  said, 
the  Eternal  Father,  and  Christ  holding  the  cross.  As 
he  contemplated  this  wonderful  vision,  God  was  heard 
commending  him  and  his  brethren  to  the  especial  care 
of  the  Saviour,  who  answered  his  supplications  by 
audibly  declaring  that  he  should  prosper  at  Rome  in  the 
affair  which  he  had  undertaken.* 

*  Itaque  Sanctis  hisce  cogitationlbus  plenus,  quo  die  propius  accedebat 
lid  nrbem,  cdm  templmn  ex  itinere  nlutandi  mtminiB  fpemA  solm  coet  Ih" 

gressus^  mente  exccssit  a  sensibus,  et  in  ij^so  contemplationis  sestu  majesta- 
tem  Dei  Patris,  qui  Filio  Jesu  cmcem  Tiaiulanti,  se  suosqne  amicissime  com- 
mendabat,  clarissima  luce  perspexit.  Quos  cum  in  suutn  Jesus  patroci- 
nhunfidenMjue  reciperet,ad  lenatinin  placido  ore  conversus,  Ego  ▼obis,  inquit, 
Roinse  propitius  ero.  Quo  illc,  trtm  mirifu  o  viso  dultissime  recreatus,  Fa- 
brum  Lainiumque  compellans,  Quid  nobis,  inquit,  futurum  sit  llom»,  in 
cruceiune  Deus,  an  in  rutam  agi  iioa  velit,  baud  mihi  c^uidem  satis  est  explora- 
tum ;  illud  cert^  ▼aide  persuasum  est,  Jesum  nobis  quocnnqiie  in  eventu 
nunquam  defuturum  :  ct  simul  ut  coiam  in  sent^tia  pectoramag^ioboxet, 
visum  indicat* — Orlandini  Hist.,  lib.  ii.,  sec.  29. 

AccMit  anion,  cnm  ad  orbem  appropinauarent,  nt  in  templnm  de- 
vertmn,  et  solum  ingressus,  oraret  ardcntius.  Ibi  mutatum  prorsus  cor  ejus 
est :  ooiiliqup  mentis  clarissima  luce  collustrafi  ita  sunt,  ut  pcrspicue  videret 
quomodo  iieus  Pater,  Deo  Filio  crucem  gestanti^  Ignatiiun  sociosque  pera- 
manter  oommendaliat^  in  ejustiue  dextenun  ^vfdaxn,  et  patrodninm  trade- 
liat.  Quos  cnm  benignissimus  Jesus  in  se  r^episset ;  blando,  placidoqne 
vnltu,  ut  erat  cum  croc?,  ad  Ignatium  convorsns,  Ego  (inquit)  vobis  RomsB 
propitius  ero.  Qua  quidem  admirabili,  divuiaque  visione,  niii-uin  in  modum 
recreatus  Ignatins  et  confimaluB  est. — Ig.  reL  Ribadendro,  Vit.  Loiols, 
lib.  II.,  c.  zi.,  p.  123*  Mafiei,  lib.  It.,  p.  120. 
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On  arriving  at  the  end  of  their  journey,  the  travellers 
were  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  fame  of  their  doings  had 
removed  most  of  the  difficulties  which  they  had  reason 
to  apprehend.  The  Pope  received  them  with  many 
marks  of  regard.  Le  Fevre  and  Lainez,  having  the 
character  of  scholars,  were  appointed  to  professorships ; 
and  while  the  one  received  the  charge  of  expounding 
Scripture,  tlie  other  occupied  the  chair  of  scholastic 
theology.  Loyola  himself  had  suiiicient  employment 
in  preaching  to  the  crowds  that  flocked  around  him. 
An  attention  was  thus  excited  in  all  classes  of  society, 
which  it  only  required  the  aliility  and  continued  zeal  of 
such  men  to  keep  up.  By  degrees,  the  rest  of  the 
brethren  found  their  way  to  Rome,  and  when  the  whole 
party  had  assembled  in  its  full  strength  the  necessary 
application  was  made  to  the  sovereign  Pontiff.  But 
previous  to  this,  the  society,  now  greatly  increased  in 
numbers,  held  many  consultations  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  obligations  proper  to  their  plans  and  character. 
The  religious  orders  already  existing  were  bound  by 
three  vows ;  the  one  constraining  them  to  a  state  of  per- 
petual  poverty ;  the  second,  to  a  life  of  chastity;  and  the 
third,  to  a  course  of  general  obedience.  To  these  three 
fundamental  principles  in  the  life  of  a  monk,  Loyola  and 
his  followers  proposed  to  add  a  fourth,  and  it  was  one  of 
entire  devotion  to  the  will  of  the  Pope,  and  the  conser- 
vation of  the  Roman  Church.  In  this  we  have  the  sfrand 
characteristic  of  the  new  order;  that,  which  while  it 
distinguished  it  from  all  others,  and  stamped  it  with  the 
peculiar  seal  of  the  dominant  church,  gave  it  a  character 
of  bold  indomitable  energy;  a  perpetual  motive  to 
action  ;  and  a  spirit  rejoicing  in  every  kind  of  daring 
warfare  on  the  independence  of  mankind,  which  foiled  . 
not  to  raise  it  in  real  power,  and,  humanly  speaking, 
essential  greatness,  above  the  numerous  orders  which  had 
contented  themselves  with  a  dark,  inactive  and  selfish 
life  of  solitude. 

It  would  have  manifested  not  only  blindness  to  the 
interests  of  his  church, but  even  injustice  and  wilfulness, 
had  the  Pont  ill  refused  to  organize  a  society  devoted, 
like  the  followers  of  Loyola,  to  his  will.  Paul  IlL  was 
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too  politic  to  reject  a  petition  founded  on  such  g^rotinds 
as  those  proposed  by  the  rising  order.    After  a  suflicient 
time^  therefore,  had  been  allowed  to  pass  to  prevent  the 
appearance  of  haste,  and  to  afford  the  brethren  ample 
opportunity  of  completely  disciplining  their  hearts  and 
minds,  Paul  consented  to  sign  the  instrument  which 
constituted  them  one  of  the  orders  of  the  Roman 
Church.    This  important  event  took  place  in  the  month 
of  September  1540,  and  the  society  adopted  the  name  of 
Jesus  as  its  distinguishing  appellation.    The  reason 
assigned  for  the  assumption  of  so  sacred  a  title  marked 
the  strong  feeling  with  which  most  of  the  members 
regarded  the  sanctity  of  their  calling.    They  desired  to 
be  accounted  soldiers  of  the  cross;  they  ascribed  the 
emotions  wherewith  they  were  animated  to  the  grace  of 
heaven;  and  it  was  to  the  presence  of  Christ,  and  to  the 
virtue  of  his  name,  that  they  looked  for  success  in  the 
bold  designs  which  they  had  planned.    Such,  at  least, 
were  their  declarations,  and  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  with  which,  for  some  time  after  the 
first  formation  of  the  society,  they  were  made.    There  is 
no  enthusiasm  in  hypocrisy,  and  Loyola  and  his  asso- 
ciates had  certainly  no  lower  motives  than  those  which 
enthusiasm  may  supply.    In  some  respects  they  were 
plainly  influenced  by  a  most  ardent  kind  of  charity ;  and 
their  assumption,  therefore,  of  the  sacred  name  of  the 
Saviour  to  designate  their  character,  or  their  wishes, 
deserved  none  of  that  fierce  censure,  or  bitter  ridicule, 
with  which  some  writers  have  been  disposed  to  treat  it. 
The  williil  sins  of  Jesuitism  belong  to  a  later  period ;  to 
the  times,  when  having  tasted  the  delights  of  power; 
W'hen  having  become  conversant  with  the  weaknesses  of 
the  great,  with  the  secret  entrances  to  courts  and  palaces, 
its  professors  began  to  commit  the  fatal  mistake  of  sup- 
posing that  thev  might  convert  a  world  by  political 
manoeuvres,  and  th(  n,  with  a  rapidity  common  to  human 
error,  rushed  upon  the  splendid  prizes  which  appealed 
to  their  ambition,  losing  at  every  step  some  portion  of 
that  self-abandoning  enthusiasm,  of  that  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  charity  and  devotional  awe^  which  marked 
the  founders  of  the  order* 
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The  instrument  by  which  Paul  III.  formally  esta- 
blished the  society  is  a  valuable  historical  document. 
Although  most  records  of  this  kind  rather  express 
what  ought  to  be  than  what  i8»  or  describe  objects  as 
they  exist  in  the  mind,  scekino:  for  images  of  good, 
rather  than  as  they  are  ever  likely  to  be  in  the  outward 
world,  yet  it  is  no  slight  benefit  to  the  inquirer  after 
truth  to  be  instructed  in  the  nature  of  men's  feelings 
when  forming  great  designs.  If  we  look  at  institutions 
long  after  they  have  been  formed,  and  when  they  have 
stood  exposed  to  every  variety  of  change  affecting  man- 
kind Lit  liirgc,  the  marks  of  the  first  plan  may  be  there, 
but  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  it  will  have  remained 
free  from  additions,  or  that  the  lines  traced  by  the 
original  architect  will  not  have  been  crossed  and 
recrossed  hv  the  bold  and  busy  prosecution  of  new  and 
more  extended  objects.  In  viewing,  tlierefbre,  the 
early  and  later  state  of  Jesuitism,  the  draught  of  the 
institution  as  given  in  the  bull  of  Paul  III.,  may  be 
regarded  as  fairly  indicating  th^  temper  of  the  parties 
first  concerned.  The  subsequent  modifications,  whether 
in  the  plans,  or  feelings  of  the  order,  which  rendered  it 
so  obnoxious  to  free  and  enlightened  states,  ought  not 
to  be  mingled  by  way  of  anticipation,  with  the  simple 
design  of  Loyola,  A  careful  observer  of  human  nature 
might,  it  is  true,  see  dangerous  elements  at  work  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  sociely ;  but  these  were  not 
contemplate  by  the  founder ;  nor  can  his  character  be 
justly  estimated  if  we  forget  that  his  life  was  passed,  not 
in  the  houses  of  the  great,  or  in  seeking  political  in- 
fluence, but  aliuost  entirely  among  the  sick  and  wretched, 
and  in  preaching,  praying,  and  performing  so  many  acts 
ot  mortilication,  that  he,  at  least,  could  never  have  had 
either  time  or  spirit  for  intrigue. 

After  the  preamble,  which  states,  that  the  Pontiff  had 
been  induced  to  take  the  society  under  his  protection, 
because  convinced  of  the  great  piety  of  its  members,  he 
savs,  that  having  promulgated  a  certain  formulary  of 
li^  in  accordance  to  what  they  have  by  experience 
ascertained  to  be  conducive  to  the  end  proposed  by  them, 
and  conformable  to  evangelical  designs^  and  to  the 
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canonical  sanctions  of  the  fathers  ;  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  the  manner  of  life  of  their  associates,  contained  in 
theflaid  formulary,  is  not  only  applauded  by  many  good 
men,  zealous  towards  God,  but  is  also  so  mudh  approved 
by  some,  that  they  desire  to  follow  the  same."  Then 
follows  the  formulary  to  which  allusion  is  made,  and 
which  describes  the  objects  of  the  institution  as  contem^ 
plated  by  the  first  associates.  **  Whosoever  desires^"'  it 
says,  "  to  become  God's  soldier,  under  the  banner  of  the 
cross,  and  to  serve  the  Lord  alone,  and  his  representa» 
tive  upon  earth,  the  Roman  Pontiff,  in  our  society,  which 
we  wish  to  designate  by  the  name  of  Jesus,  after  a  ^^olemn 
vow  of  perpetual  chastity,  shall  determine  in  his  own 
mind  to  form  a  part  of  this  society  instituted  to  this 
special  end,  namely,  to  ofler  spiritual  consolation  for  the 
advancement  of  souls  in  Christian  life  and  doctrine,  for 
the  propagation  of  the  faith,  by  public  preaching,  and 
the  ministration  of  the  Word  of  God,  spiritual  exercises, 
and  works  of  charity,  and  expressly  for  the  instruction 
of  youths  and  ignorant  people  in  Christianity,  and  above 
all  for  the  spiritual  consolation  of  the  faithful  in  Christ, 
by  hearing  confessions ;  and  he  shall  strive  to  keep  God 
always  before  his  eyes,  and  the  method  of  this  his  insti* 
tttte,  which  is  the  way  to  Him,  and  with  all  his  energies 
shall  aim  at  this  object  set  before  him  by  God ;  each 
one  according  to  the  grace  ministered  to  him  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  due  place  of  his  vocation,  lest  per- 
chance he  have  a  zeal,  but  not  according  to  know- 
ledge." 

Discipline  and  the  most  perfect  obedience  to  the 
government  of  the  society  formed  from  the  first  the 
sinews  of  its  strength.  Thus  it  is  stated,  "  The  deter- 
mination of  each  member's  peculiar  degree,  and  the 
appointment  and  entire  distribution  of  his  duties,  shall 
he  in  the  hands  of  a  general  or  head,  to  be  chosen  by 
us,  that  a  convenient  order  may  be  observed,  needful  in 
every  well-regulated  community;  which  chie^  with 
the  advice  of  his  associates,  shall  have  au&ority  to  draw 
up  constitutions  conducing  to  the  formation  of  the  object 
proposed  to  us,  the  larger  number  of  votes  always  having 
the  right  of  determination.    This  council  shall  be 
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understood  to  be  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  society 
which  can  be  conveniently  convoked  by  the  general, 
on  the  more  important  and  lasting  concerns ;  whilst  in 
the  lighter  and  more  transient,  all  those  who  shall 
happen  to  be  present  in  the  place  where  the  general 
shall  reside.  But  the  whole  right  of  issuing  commands 
shall  be  in  the  general.  Let  all  the  associates  know, 
and  that  not  only  at  their  entrance  into  profession,  but 
so  long  as  they  live,  let  them  daily  revolve  in  their 
mind,  that  tliis  entire  society  and  all  its  members 
become  God's^  soldiers,  under  the  faithful  obedience  of 
the  most  sacred  lord  the  Pope,  and  the  other  Roman 
Pontiffs,  his  successors.  And  although  we  are  taught 
in  the  gospel,  and  in  the  orthodox  faith  acknowledge 
and  firmly  profess,  that  all  Christ's  faithful  people  are 
subject  to  tne  Roman  Pontiff,  as  their  head,  and  the 
vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  nevertheless,  for  the  greater 
humility  of  our  society,  and  the  perfect  mortification  of 
every  member,  and  for  the  denisu  of  our  own  wiUs,  we 
have  deemed  it  highly  conducive,  that  each  one  of  us  be 
bound  by  a  special  vow,  beyond  that  general  obligation, 
so  that  whatsoever  the  present  and  other  Roman  Pontiffs 
for  the  time  being  shall  ordain,  pertaining  to  the 
advancement  of  souls,  and  the  propagation  of  the  faith, 
and  to  whatever  ])iovinces  he  shall  resolve  to  send  us, 
we  are  straightway  bound  to  obey,  as  far  as  in  us  lies, 
without  any  tergiversation  or  excuse,  whether  he  send 
us  among  the  Turks  or  any  other  unbelievers,  even  ia 
those  parts  called  India,  or  to  any  heretics  or  schisma- 
tics, or  likewise  to  any  believei*s.  Wherefore  they  who 
shall  join,  before  they  put  their  shoulders  to  tlie  burden, 
should  consider  long  and  carefully  whether  they  are  so 
rich  in  spiritual  goods  as  to  be  able  to  finisli  their  tower 
according  to  the  counsel  of  the  Lord;  that  is,  whether 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  guides  them,  promises  to  them  so 
much  grace,  that  they  may  hope,  with  his  assistance,  to 
sustain  the  burden  of  this  vocation.  And  when,  by  the 
inspiration  of  God,  tliey  have  enrolled  their  name  in 
this  warfare  of  Jesus  Christ,  their  loins  should  be  girded 
night  and  day,  and  they  should  be  ready  fur  the  dis- 
ijharge  of  so  great  a  debt.    And  that  there  may  be  no 
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seeking  or  refusing  among  ourselted  of  tAissions^  or  ptio^ 
vinces  of  any  kind,  let  each  profess  that  he  will  nevet  \ 
direetly  or  indirectly  solicit  any  thing  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff  touching  such  missions,  but  refer  all  this  care  to 
God,  and  the  R)ntiff  as  his  vicar,  and  to  the  general  of 
the  society.  The  general  also  shall  profess  like  the  rest, 
that  he  will  not  solicit  of  tlie  said  Pontiff  touching  hi» 
own  iiiission  into  any  part,  except  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  societv.*' 

Then  follows  an  account  of  the  duties  pertaining  tx$ 
the  several  classes  in  the  order.  "All  sh;ill  vow,"  it  is 
said,  "  that  they  will  be  oliedient  to  the  iiead  of  the  ' 
society  in  all  things  which  tend  towards  the  ohservatiori 
of  this  our  rule.  And  he  shall  ordain  whatever  he 
deems  expedient  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  pro- 
posed to  him  by  God  and  the  society.  And,  in  his  owtf 
elevation,  he  shall  always  be  mindful  of  the  benignity, 
and  gentleness  and  love  of  Christ,  and  of  the  example 
of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  both  he  and  his  counsel  shall 
diligently  observe  this  rule;  and  they  shall  have 
expressly  recommended  to  them  the  in^ruction  of 
youths  and  ignorant  persons  in  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  ten  commandments  and  olher  the  like  rudiments, 
as  shall  seem  expedient  to  them,  according^to  the  circum- 
stances of  persons,  places  and  times.  For  it  is  most 
necessary  that  the  general  and  his  council  diligently 
watch  over  the  management  of  this  business,  seeing ' 
that  the  edifice  of  faith  cannot  be  raised  in  our  neigh- 
bour without  a  foundation,  and  there  may  be  danger 
among  ourselves,  lest,  as  each  shall  be  more  learned,  h6 
may  endeavour  to  evade  this  duty,  as  at  first  sight, 
perhaps,  less  engaging ;  whilst,  in  fact,  none  is  more  pro-* 
ductive,  eitlirr  of  edification  to  our  nciohbour  or  of  the 
practice  of  the  duties  of  charity  and  humility  to  ourselves* 
Inferiors,  moreover^  shall  be  always  bound  to  obey  the 
general  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  institute  of  the 
society,  as  well  for  the  great  advantages  of  order,  as  for 
the  most  laudable  exercise  of  humility,  and  shall  recog- 
nise Christ,  as  though  present  in  him,  and,  as  far  as  i^ 
becoming,  worship  him." 

.  Next  comes  a  description  of  the  mode  of  life  most 
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proper  for  the  acoomplislinient  of  the  objects  contem- 
plated. And  since  we  have  experienced/'  it  is  said, 
(hat  a  life  most  remote  from  every  contagion  of  avarice, 
and  most  nearly  resembliBg  evangelical  poverty,  is 
more  delightful,  more  pare  and  more  conducive  to  the 
edification  of  our  neighbour,  and  since  we  know  that 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  supply  all  things  needful 
for  food  and  clothing  to  His  servants  seeking  only  the 
kingdom  of  God,  all  and  singular  shall  vow  perpetual 
poverty,  declaring  that  they  cannot  acquire  either  se- 
parately or  in  common  for  the  susteiitation  or  use  of 
the  society  any  civil  riglits  to  any  real  property,  or  to 
its  proceeds  or  incomes,  but  shall  be  content  to  re- 
ceive tlie  use  only  of  what  is  given  them  to  provide 
things  needful.  But  they  may  have  in  their  universi- 
ties a  college,  or  colleges,  holding  revenues,  estates  or 
possessions,  to  be  ap}jlied  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of 
the  students ;  the  government  or  superintendence  of  the 
said  college,  and  the  said  students ;  as  touching  the 
electioii  of  rectors  and  students,  their  admission,  dis- 
charge, reception,  exclusion;  the  appointment  of  statutes 
for  the  instruction,  erudition,  edification  and  correction 
of  the  students ;  the  mauuer  of  supplying  their  fi>od  and 
clothing,  and  all  other  goverumeiit,  regulation  and  care, 
being  always  secured  to  the  general  and  the  society  i 
yet  so,  that  the  students  shall  not  abuse  the  aforesaid 
goods,  nor  the  society  convert  them  to  their  private 
use,  but  minister  to  the  necessity  of  the  students.  And 
these  last  also  may  be  admitted  into  our  society  whea 
their  progress  in  the  spirit  and  in  learning  has  been 
ascertained,  and  after  sufficient  probation.  All  asso^ 
ciates  whatsoever,  in  holy  orders,  although  they  lioki  no 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  nor  incomes  therefrom,  shall, 
nevertheless,  be  bound  each  one  privately  and  separately, 
and  not  as  a  body,  to  say  the  service  according  to  the 
ritual  of  the  Church.  These  are  the  matters  which, 
witli  the  allowance  of  our  said  lord,  Paul,  and  the 
apostolic  see,  we  can  in  some  manner  explain  of  our 
profession,  which  we  have  now  done,  that  by  this  writing 
we  may  briefly  inform  not  only  those  who  question  us 
touchiiig  our  manner  of  life,  but  our  successors  also,  if 
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by  God's  fevour  we  i^hall  have  followers  of  this  way;  and 
since  we  have  found  many  and  great  difficulties  annexed 
to  it,  we  have  judged  it  right  to  determine  that  no  one 
be  received  into  this  society,  except  he  shall  have  been 
long  and  diligently  tried ;  and  when  he  shall  be  found 
prudent  in  Christ,  and  conspicuous  in  learning,  or  in 
the  purity  of  the  Christian  lite,  then  at  length  he  may 
be  admitted  to  the  warfare  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  will 
vouchsafe  to  favour  tliese  our  humble  beginnings,  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father,  to  whoni  only  be  praise  and 
honour  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen." 

The  plan  and  intention  of  the  society  thus  stated 
were  np]>roved  by  the  Pontift'  in  these  terms.  "  Now, 
seeing  that  we  find  nothing  in  the  premises,  which  is 
not  godly  or  lioly  :  we,  (that  these  same  associates  who 
have  most  humbly  petitioned  us  herein,  may  be  so  much 
more  earnest  in  this  their  pious  intention  of  living,  and 
the  more  because  they  know  that  they  are  cherished  by 
the  favour  of  the  apostolic  see,  and  may  perceive  tliat 
the  premises  are  approved  of  by  us,)  by  our  apostolical 
authority,  according  to  the  tenor  of  these  presents,  of 
our  certain  knowledge  approve,  confirm,  and  bless,  and 
strengthen  with  the  protection  of  perpetual  stedfastness 
all  and  singular  the  premises  as  meet  for  the  spiritual 
advancement  of  the  associates,  and  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
Christian  flock  ;  and  wc  receive  the  associates  under  our 
protection,  aud  that  of  the  holy  apostolic  see  ;  conceding 
to  them,  moreover,  that  some  of  them  may  freely  and 
lawfully  draw  up  such  constitutions  as  they  shall  judge 
to  be  conformable  to  the  object  of  the  society,  and  to  the 
glory  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  the  advantage  of 
our  neighbour ;  any  other  apostolical  constitutions  and 
decrees  of  the  general  council^  and  of  our  predecessor. 
Pope  Gregory  X,  of  happy  memory,  and  any  others 
whatsoever  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  We  will, 
moreover,  that  in  this  society  there  be  admitted  to  the 
number  of  sixty.  p^Moas  only,  desiring  to  embrace  this 
rule  of  living,  and  no  more,  and  to  be  incorporated  into 
the  society  aforesaid*  Let  no  i&an,  therefore,  infringe 
or  with  rash  audacity  contravene  this  document  of  our 
approbation,  confirmation,  benediction,  corroboration, 
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•  raception,  concession  and  pleasure.  And  if  any  inan 
■presume  to  attempt  it,  let  him  know  that  he  will  iocur 
the  indignation  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  St.  Peter  and 

St.  Paul." 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  read  this  document  with* 
out  being  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  not  the  pro- 
duction of  Loyola  or  his  associates  merely,  or  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff  simply  regarding  a  few  humble  and 
•religious  men  seeking  his  protection  in  works  of  charity. 
The  provision  made  for  tlie  government  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  its  entire  subjection  to  the  will  of  the  Pope ; 
the  extensive  views  and  plans  of  operation  dimly  hinted 
at,  but  not  the  less  plainly  contemplated  by  the  authors 
of  the  formulary  or  the  confirmation  ;  these  indicate  the 
presence  of  another  spirit  than  that  whicli  had  oulv,  in 
its  simplicity,  desired  the  conversion  of  Saracens  and 
heretics.  While  there  is  much,  therefore,  in  the  early 
constitutions  of  the  Jesuits  which  might  furnish  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  sincerity  of  their  founder,  there 
is  also  that  which  proves  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
Roman  court,  with  all  its  power  of  subtle  inventions,  on 
the  rising  order.  Loyola  and  his  associates  were  doubt- 
less men  of  ability ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  were 
bold,  ardent  enthusiasts,  being,  to  all  appearance,  as 
little  as  possible  disposed  to  calculate  their  forces,  or 
make  provision  for  the  future  by  political  contrivances. 
That  they  would  have  succeeded  in  their  wishes  with- 
out some  such  arrangements  is  hardly  to  be  supposed ; 
but  they  were  scarcely  of  a  temper  to  be  able,  unassisted, 
to  contrive  so  complete  a  system  as  that  set  forth  in 
their  formulary  and  constitutions.  Their  sojourn  in 
Venice  might  help  to  enlarge  their  views  as  to  the 
capabilities  of  a  new  religious  order.  Tlieir  acquaint- 
ance with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  court  of  Rome  must  have  contributed  still  more  to 
this  effect.  But,  what  was  of  yet  greater  importance, 
they  not  only  began  to  discover,  on  their  own  parts, 
what  they  might  attempt,  but  acquired  credit  in  the 
eyes  of  others  for  being  capable  of  executing  plans 
stretching  far  beyond  the  limits  of  their  original  design. 

THo  sooner  was  this  the  case  than  they  became  the 
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solijects  of  deep  and  vital  interest  to  the  heads  of  thfe 
-  Church.  The  advances  of  Lutheranism  were  sufficiently 
alarming,  and  the  general  aspect  of  a&irs  throughout 
Europe  was  no  less  unfriendly  to  the  success  of  ItaUaii 
policy.    Till  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
not  only  was  the  Church  of  Rome  prepared  to  defend 
its  rights  by  simple  dictation,  but  the  state  of  the  dilFer- 
ent  nations  which  owned  her  paternal  authority  rendered 
it  almost  essential  to  their  safety  that  they  should  not 
dispute  it,  or  inquire  into  its  nature.    Absolute  govern- 
ments are  badly  protected  when  they  can  appeal  to  no 
power  beyond  or  above  their  own.    The  Church  of 
Rome,  thoTii^'h  often  employed  ift  humbling^  monarchs, 
was  not  less  frequently  engaged  in  supporting  them. 
Even  when  not  directly  sought,  the  influence  which  it 
iexercised  was  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  power  of 
every  kind,  so  that  it  obeyed  the  general  condition  of 
-acknowledging  that  it  existed  by  permission  of  the 
Pontiff.    Discontent  dare  utter  no  murmur  ivhen  it  wad 
made  a  crime  to  complain,  and  that  not  only  by  the 
fears  of  rulers,  but  by  the  pride  of  a  jealous  church* 
The  dawn  of  civil  liberty,  the  improvement  of  commu- 
nities in  the  knowledge  of  what  is  proper  to  laws  and 
jurisprudence,  the  increase  of  commerce,  with  all  its 
attendant  advantages ;  these,  and  other  helps  to  the 
eniancipatiou  of  niaukiiid,  were  beginning  to  operate  at 
the  very  time  when  Divine  Providence  ordered  the 
commencement  of  a  new  order  of  things  in  the  world, 
as  subject  to  the  gospel.    On  both  sides,  therefore,  it 
became  necessary  to  the  safety  of  Rome  that  slie  should 
watch  over  her  interests  abroad.    She  w^as  threatened 
with  seeing  the  line  of  her  communication  cut  off,  the 
•exalted  champions  of  her  authority  wavering  between 
her  and  their  subjects.   The  awe  with  which  she  had 
inspired  mankind  was  daily  diminishing;  and  it  could 
no  longer  escape  the  observation  of.  her  wiser  coun- 
sellors, that,  in  order  to  avert  the  impending  calamity, 
-some  other  method  must  be  tried  than  the  old  expe* 
dients  of  an  undisputed  authority.   A  world  growing 
daily  in  intelligence  could  not  be  governed  by  a  power 
which  took  no  notice  of  the  force  of  opinion,  or  which 
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had  rarely  been  obliged  to  defend  any  of  its  more  inti- 
mate and  fundamental  principles.  Inquiry  will  infal- 
libly lead  to  the  destrriction  of  even  the  least  objection- 
able of  institutions  which  have  risen  under  the  hand  of 
self-interest  or  supposed  expediency.  The  discovery  of 
this  practical  truth  taught  Home  to  appreciate,  as  it 
ought,  the  worth  of  such  men  as  Loyola  and  his  fol- 
Jowers.  They  had  the  zeal  of  earlier  times ;  a  devotion 
•as  fervent  and  unlimited  as  if  it  existed  in  minds  that 
knew  no  other  principle.  Connected  with  this  were 
endowments  of  intellect  and  accomplishments  which 
placed  them  on  an  equality  with  the  busiest  advocates 
of  worldly  policy ;  while  to  these  qualifications  was  to 
be  added  the  all-important  principle  of  an  unquestioning 
jobedience  and  loyalty. 

Nor  was  it  for  the  present  generation  only  that  tlie 
iustiuition  of  the  order  promised  an  increase  of  security 
and  power  to  the  Roman  Cluirch.  The  society,  though 
limited  at  first  to  sixty,  was  evidently  calculated  to 
attract  to  its  bosom  a  far  greater  number  of  disciples. 
It  offered  prizes  of  high  worth  to  men  who  felt  the 
stirring's  of  ambition,  yet  had  not  emancipated  them- 
selves from  the  dictates  of  conscience,  or  the  influence 
of  the  church  in  which  they  had  been  nurtured.  And 
manv  there  were  of  this  class  in  the  days  of  which  we 
speak.  It  was  not  till  three  or  four  generations  after, 
that  genius  and  high  spirit  began  to  regard  the  claims 
,of  religion  as  inferiorto  those  of  the  world.  The  sphere 
which  the  Jesuits  proposed  to  themselves  was  wide 
enough  for  the  boldest  ima|inaticKa.  It  claimed  the 
exercise  of  whatever  degree  of  ability  the  most  fevoured 
mind  could  possess.  The  provinces  into,  which  it  was 
divided  were  sufficiently  various  to  furnish  abundant 
.  food  for  excitement ;  and,  in  the  end,  it  promised  to  the 
faithful  and  successful  labourer  the  blessing  of  the 
Churcli,  and  an  inheritance  in  Heaven. 

Thus  calculated  to  win  the  a<huiration  and  secure  the 
attachment  of  men  of  ardent  temperament,  and  |)io- 
viding-,  at  the  same  time,  for  their  continued  devotion  to 
the  Roman  Church,  the  best  friends  of  the  hierarchy 
could  not  have  desired  a  more  faithful  band  of  cham- 
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pions  than  that  about  to  be  provided  for  it  by  the  ze^i 
of  Loyola.  Subsequent  events  proved  the  correctnese 
of  the  calculations  which  decided  the  Pope  in  favour  of 
the  institution.  The  Church  of  Rome  would  have  felt 
the  shock  of  the  Reformation  &r  deeper  in  its  heart  liad 
it  not  been  for  the  wall  of  defence  provided  by  Jesuitism* 
That  the  system  of  Loyola  did  not  finally  succeed 
against  the  liberties  of  mankind  and  evangelical  holi^ 
ness,  was  the  result  of  a  general  law,  which  prohibits 
the  permanent  success  of  any  power  or  contrivance 
that  sets  at  nought  the  simple  revelations  of  trutli. 
Its  great  energy  was  derived  from  the  amount  of  sin- 
cerity nTul  virtue  and  real  ability  which  belonged  to 
the  meiribers  of  the  order  in  its  earliest  stages,  and  to  a 
certain  portion  of  these  qualities  in  its  subsequent  pro- 
gress :  but  it  was  tliis  mixture  of  good  with  its  evil — 
this  possession  of  excellencies,  that  threw  a  superficial 
and  dazzling  light  over  the  whole,  that  rendered  its 
existence  so  dangerous  to  the  w^orld,  and  still  more  so 
to  the  Church  of  Christ,  both  the  liberties  and  the 
purity  of  which  were  placed  in  continual  jeopardy  by 
its  secret  operations. 

With  a  foresight  infinitely  creditable  to  their  states- 
manlike character,  the  leaders  of  the  order  claimed 
for  themselves  a  complete  jurisdiction  over  the  youth 
of  Christendom.  At  first  the  poorer  classes  of  society 
only  were  contemplated ;  but  the  eminent  ability 
which  distinguished  the  teachers  soon  rendered  them 
acceptable  to  the  heirs  of  tlie  rich  and  noble.  Grati- 
tude was  richly  due  to  them  on  the  part  of  their 
pupils.  They  taught  with  a  care  and  spirit  becoming 
the  professors  of  liberal  knowledge,  while,  supposing 
them  sincere  in  the  belief  of  their  own  doctrines, 
they  might  claim  no  less  a  degree  of  praise  for  the 
ardent  feelings  of  devotion  wnth  wliich  they  rarely 
failed  to  inspire  the  youths  committed  to  their  care. 
By  these  means  a  path  was  opened  through  every  pro- 
vince of  society,  and  to  its  mnermost  recesses.  The 
fortress  was  reached  and  occupied  which  offered^  sure 
vantage  groimd  against  the  enemy  most  to  be  feared. 
Had  it  not  been  that  the  progress  of  intelligence,  anS 
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tlid'gen6]*al  influence  of  the  Reformation,  were  destined 
lo'snpersede  any  partial  system  of  instruction,  jesuitismr 
li^oola  hereby  hare  reigned  triumphant  over  every  other 
institution.  The  Church  of  Rome  itself  would  have 
been  subjected,  if  not  openly,  yet  substantially,  to  its 
sway ;  and  the  Christian  world  would  have  begun  an- 
other stage  of  its  career  under  a  new  tyranny,  less  cruel 
tlian  the  former  to  the  interests  of  knowledge,  less  de- 
basing to  the  minds  of  men  looking  no  farther  than  the 
advancement  of  science  or  the  cultivation  of  literature; 
hut  not  less  terrible  or  injurious  to  any  of  those  objects 
which  concern  the  higher  interests  oi  mankind,  or  the 
security  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Loyola  was,  by  tlio  common  consent  of  his  followers, 
appointed  general  of  the  order.  He  objected  to  the 
ciioice,  in  language  which  has  been  charged  with  hy- 
pocr!sy»  because  others  have  used  it  who  were  wanting 
in  sincerity.  The  correctness  of  such  reasoning  few 
would  be  willing  to  advocate  who  did  not  forget  at  the 
time  the  first  rules  of  justice .  Loyola  had  the  most  ample 
light  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  society  which  owed 
its  existence  to  his  zeal.  Nothing  less  than  an  ungra-* 
cious  forgetfulness  of  the  claims  of  friendship,  and  of 
the  numerous  associations  which  must  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  institution  of  their  society,  could  have 
suffered  the  brethren  to  elect  any  other  chief  than  their 
founder.  He  was,  moreover,  the  best  fitted,  both  by 
experience  and  devotion,  to  occupy  the  office  which  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  create.  His  mind  had  for 
many  years  brooded  on  nothing  else  but  the  establish- 
ment of  the  society  thus  coininencing  its  career.  He 
had  tried  every  rule  by  which  it  was  to  be  governed 
with  the  earnestness  and  love  of  a  parent,  and  he  was 
now  in  possession  of  all  those  advantages  and  qualifi'* 
cations  which  attend  upon  the  entire  devotion  of  a  nattt* 
rally  vigorous  mind  to  one  great  and  cherished  object. 

The  missionary  labours  of  the  order  were' commenced 
by  Francis  Xavier,  who  in  the  year  1540  proceeded  to 
the  Brazils,  and  thence  visited  several  parts  of  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  gave  equal  proofs  of  his  zeal  and  ability. 
Having  spent  about  two  years  in  these  countries,  £e 
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received  directions  from  Europe  to  liasten  to  Goa,  tlie 
chief  city  of  the  Portuguese  dominions  in  the  east.  On 
his  arrival  at  this  station^  he  found  the  people  placed 
ttoder  a  bishop,  who,  though  possessing  many  virtues, 
'was  utterly  unahle  to  stem  the  torrent  of  vice  which 
■had  left  scarcely  a  vestige  of  Christianity  in  the  land. 
Xavier  presented  himself  to  the  prelate,  as  sent  by  the 
Pope  and  the  King  of  Portugal,*  and  inspired  witii  the 
simple  desire  of  consecrating  his  life  to  the  service  of 
the  Church.  The  hishop's  blessing  was  readily  bestowed* 
and  Francis  forthwith  began  to  examine  ttie  sterile  fields 
which  he  had  proposed  to  cultivate.  Never,  perhaps, 
did  a  more  discouraging  prospect  open  before  the  eyes 
of  a  missionary.  The  hoi  ri})le  iofnorance  of  Iieathenism 
was  blended  in  dire  companioiibhip  with  every  enormity 
of  a  corrupted  civilization.  Mahometanism  added  ite 
aspistjince  to  complete  the  harvest  of  wickedness  in  this 
miserable  country,  and  Xavier  with  all  his  zeal  could 
not  refrain  from  shuddering  and  sliedding  bitter  tears  as 
he  contemplated  the  scene  before  him. 

But  it  was  not  for  one  of  the  first  of  Loyola's  fol- 
lowers to  shrink  from  the  sight  of  diflSculties  or 
'  dangers.  The  apparent  hopelessness  of  the  undertaking 
.was  to  he,  on  all  occasions,  a  grand  motive  to  their 
exertion.  He  began  his  task,  therefore,  with  the  reso- 
lution of  a  man  who  felt  that  there  was  something 
worthy  of  praise  even  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  a  hearing. 
Having  prepared  the  way  for  future  efforts,  he  visited 
the  island  of  Paravas.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place 
were  scarcely  a  degree  removed  from  heathenism.  Tem- 
ples and  idols  were  everywhere  to  be  seen,  and  the 
most  solemn  rites  of  Christianity  were  mingled  witli  the 
ceremonies  of  heathen  worship.  Francis  at  once  saw  the 
.necessity  of  instructing  the  people  in  the  first  elements 
of  divine  truth.  For  this  purpose  he  circulated  a  trans- 
lation of  tlie  eatcchisni  and  of  some  few  of  the  prayers 
most  est^icmed  in  the  Church.    At  his  desire  several 

•  lie  ])oro,  ill  fact,  the  nMiimission  of  Papal  IcLratc,  and  was  iiivrsti d  with 
both  tiie  rook  and  authority  of  tliat  iinportunt  office;  l  ut  liis  liunulity 
iuduced  him  to  keep  thib  u  bccrct  till  the  diiiicultic5  ui  Ixib  pubiiiou  ubli|^cd 

him  to  make.it  koawn. 
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'  places  of  ^oMbip  were  erected  in  yarions  parts  of  the 
island,  and  the  character  of  the  people  graikially  exhi- 
bited signs  of  amelioration. 

In  the  year  1543  Xavier  returned  to  Goa,  and  carried 
with  him  some  native  youths,  of  whom  he  hoped  to 
make  useful  assistants  in  the  work  of  evangelizing  their 
degraded  fellow-^countrymen.  The  institation  of  «  se- 
minary for  their  education  promised  him  success  in  this 
undertaking,  and  he  daily  formed  fresh  hopes  of  over- 
coming the  fearful  obstacles  which  had  presented  them- 
selves at  the  beginning  of  his  career.  Not  allowing  any 
pause  to  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
walkino-  tlirougii  tiie  streets  of  Goa,  and  ringing  a  bell 
as  he  went,  to  summon  the  children,  the  slaves  and 
others,  to  .ittend  his  instruction  in  the  catechism.  The 
hospitals  and  prisons  were  also  his  particular  care;  and 
when  he  commenced  the  regular  exercise  of  preachingi 
auchy  it  is  said,  was  the  force  of  his  gentle  and  persoaiive 
eloquence,  that  no  class  of  the  inhabitants  remained 
unmoved,  or  wanting  in  the  signs  of  a  true  repentance. 

This  account  would  deserve,  pei^ps,  gneater  credit, 
were  it  not  too  ezultingly  said  oj  the  admirers  of  the 
saint,  that  so  wonderful  a  reformation  was  all  accom- 
plished in  the  space  of  six  months*  Doubts,  proceed]  ng 
from  a  similar  cause,  may  reasonably  be  entertained 
the  solid  worth  of  some  other  of  his  triumphs.  Thus, 
lidving  sailed  to  Cape  Cormorin,  opposite  the  i^Lind  of 
Ceylon,  he  converted,  it  is  said,  a  village  full  of  idola- 
ters, not  by  preaching,  but  by  a  miracle.  No  fewer 
than  ten  thousand  people,  it  is  further  affirmed,  were 
baptized  by  the  missionary,  and  tliat  when  he  could 
scarcely  make  them  understand  the  most  simple  parts 
of  his  discourse.'"' 

*  Diseases  seem  to  have  been  never  so  frequent  on  that  coast  as  at  that 
time,  which  h[ip|)onod  as  if  it  h;y}  })vvn  to  rlriv(^  the  most  obstinate,  in  spite 
of  tlieir  reluctance,  into  the  fulU  of  the  Church  :  for  tlie  people  haa  almost 
all  recourse  to  St.  Francis  for  their  cnre,  or  that  of  some  friend ;  and  great 
numbero  Teeovered  their  heahh  cither  by  being  baptised,  or  by  invoking 
the  name  of  Jesiis.  Thi>  saint  frequently  sent  some  young  neophyte  with 
his  cracifuc>  beads  or  reliquary  to  touch  the  sickj  after  having  recited 
"with  tbnn  tiie  Lord's  prayer,  creed  and  comnumdments ;  and  the  eick  by 
declaring  llllfeu;ned]y  tJiat  they  believed  in  Christ  and  desired  to  be  ba|^ 
tizcd,  reoovcred  their  heiilth."  Aq:ain  :  The  proeos-^  of  the  stiint's  canoni- 
zation makes  mention  of  four  dead  pci'sonsto  wuom  ijod  rc*»torcd  life  at  this 
time,  by  the  nunistry  of  his  servant.  The  first  was  a  catechist  who  hud 
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On  his  return  to  the  Paravas  he  converted  the  lieathen 
kingdom  of  Trevancor;  visited  the  island  of  Manar, 
and  the  district  of  Meliapor,  celebrated  as  the  caantry 
which  receiyed  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  from  the 
Apostle  Thomas.  From  this  pro^  ince  he  sailed  to  Ma- 
lacca, and  some  time  aflter  to  the  Moluccas  and  the  Isle 
del  Moro ;  in  all  of  which  places  he  enjoyed  sufficient 
fiuccesa  to  satisfy  him  that  the  sufferings  to  which  his 
labonrs  exposed  him  were  truly  for  the  lionour  of  God. 

The  dangers,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  Ignatius,  "  to 
which  I  am  subjected,  and  the  pains  I  take  for  the  inter- 
est of  God  alone,  are  the  inexliaustible  springs  of  spiri- 
tual joys ;  insomuch,  that  these  islands,  bare  of  all 
vorldl}  necessaries,  are  the  places  in  the  world  for  a 
nmu  tu  lose  his  sight  with  the  excess  of  weeping ;  but 
they  are  tears  of  joy.  I  never  remember  to  have 
tasted  such  interior  delights ;  and  these  consolations  of 
the  sonl  are  so  pure,  so  exquisite,  and  so  constant,  that 
they  take  from  me  all  sense  of  my  corporal  sufferings." 
From  Cochin,  where  he  arrived  in  January  1548,  he 
wrote  to  his  brethren  at  Rome,  saying,  that  while  in 
extreme  danger  of  shipwreck,  "  he  had  taken  them  and 
all  devout  persons  on  earth  for  his  intercessors  with 
£rod;  had  invoked  all  the  saints  and  angels,  going 
through  their  seyeral  orders,  and  desired  particularly 
fcft  his  protectress  and  patroness,  the  most  holy  Mo- 
ther of  God»  and  Queen  of  Heaven."  **  Having,''  he 
ftddsy  reposed  all  my  hope  in  the  infinite  merits  oif 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  being  encompassed 

n  sivmg  by  a  serpent  of  that  kind  whose  stings  are  alvrays  mortal.  The 
second  was  a  cliila  who  was  drowned  in  a  pit.  The  third  and  fourth  a 
young  man  and  maid  whom  a  nestilential  ferw  had  carried  oflP."  Yet 
nirtiier  t  "  As  the  laint  was  pnacmug  one  day  at  Conlon,  a  village  in  Ti-o- 
vrttiror,  near  Cape  Cormorin,  perceiving  that  few  >vorc  converted  by  his 
discourse,  he  made  a  short  prayer  that  God  would  honour  the  blood  and 
luime  of  his  beloved  Son^  by  softening  the  hearts  of  the  most  obdurate. 
Tlien  he  !>ade  some  of  tlie  people  open  the  grave  of  a  man  who  was  buried 
the  day  lu-fore  near  tlie  place  where  he  preached,  and  the  body  was  l>egin- 
ning  to  putrify,  with  a  noisome  scent,  wliich  he  desired  the  bystanders  to 
observe.  Then  falling  on  his  knees,  after  a  short  prayer,  he  oommanded  the 
dea  1  man,  in  the  nairto  of  the  living  God,  to  arise.  At  those  words,  the  dead 
man  arose,  and  appeared  not  only  living,  but  vigorous,  and  in  perfect  iK-aUli, 
All  who  were  present  were  so  struck  with  this  evidence,  that,  throwiiig 
themselves  at  tne  saint's  feet,  ih  y  demanded  baptism." — ^^ban Butlerf 
lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  xii.  f,QZ,SiL 
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with  His  protection,  I  enjoyed  a  greater  satisfaction  in 
the  midst  of  this  raging  tempest  than  when  I  was 
wholly  delivered  from  the  danger.  In  very  truth,  being 
as  I  am»  the  worst  of  all  men,  I  am  ashamed  to  have 
shed  so  many  tears  of  joy,  through  an  excess  of  hea- 
venly pleasure,  when  I  was  just  upon  the  point  of  per- 
ishing.; insomuch,  that  I  humbly  prayed  our  Lord^ 
that  he  would  not  free  me  from  the  danger  of  my  ship^ 
wreck,  unless  it  were  to  reserve  me  for  greater  dangers, 
to  His  own  glory,  and  for  His  service.  God  has  often 
shewn  me,  by  an  inward  discovery,  from  how  many 
perils  and  sufferings  he  has  delivered  me,  by  the 
prayers  and  sacrifices  of  the  society."* 

Xavier  retarned  to  Goa  in  1548.  Exhausted  by  con- 
tinual fatigue,  he  needed  repose  ;  and  the  quiet  gardens 
of  the  seminary,  now  called  the  college  of  St.  Paul, 
afforded  him  a  grateful  retreat.  There  he  enjoyed  the 
deUghts  of  meditation  and  communion  with  heaven. 
His  mind  seems  to  have  been  alternately  exalted  in 
the  reveries  of  enthusiasm,  and  warmed  bv  the  fervours 
of  a  sounder  piety.  That  pride  or  mere  mnatidsm  fur- 
nished the  sole  motives  that  urged  him  to  the  under- 
takings in  which  he  expended  his  life,  cannot  be  &irly 
pretended^  His  whole  history  must  be  false,  as  well 
the  accounts  of  his  pretended  miracles,  if  there  were 
not  in  the  ground-work  of  his  character  some  better 
and  more  powerful  principle  than  either  of  these, 
Thougii  carrying  with  him  the  maxims  of  a  party  des» 
tined  to  support  the  worst  abuses  of  the  Koman  Church, 
he  must,  as  an  individual,  have  been  inspired  by  the 
most  exalted  charity.  Educated,  in  like  manner,  to  teach 
niiiny  doctrines  for  which  the  pure  Word  of  God  affords 
no  authority,  he  yet  went  fortli  w  ith  a  fervent  and  noble 
zeal  to  bring  souls  out  of  the  dark  realms  of  heathenism 
and  iniquity,  and  make  them  worshippers  of  Christ 
The  assertion  of  a  power  to  work  miracles,  the  indul- 
gence of  a  disposition  to  use  the  fraudulent  arts  by 
which  the  ignorant  are  sometimes  brought  under  the 
dominion  of  the  more  enlightened,  is  so  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  that  we  have  every 

*  Butler,  p,  37. 
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reason  to  rpu^tioTi  tlie  worth  of  labours  tliusining'lod  witli 
falsehood.  But  though  the  "  Lives"  of  Xavier  abound  ia  - 
Statements  of  his  miracles,  aud  describe  him  as  employ- 
ing means  to  carry  his  object  which  could  not  have  been* 
otherwise  than  miserable  deceptions,  we  are  not  anse* 
that  he  himself  pretended  to  effect  any  thing  more  than 
what  might  easily  be  supposed,  by  a  highly-excited 
mind,  to  lie  within  the  scope  of  its  ability.  If  indeed 
he  asserted  that  the  dead  came^  out  of  the  grave  at  his 
command,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  suppose  him 
mad  or  rank  him  with  impostors ;  but  if  these  extrava* 
gant  stories  spring  not  from  his  own  assertions^  but  frosft 
the  foolish  desire  of  weak  biographers  to  exalt  the  cha* 
racter  of  their  hero,  tlie  real  worth  and  charity,  the 
exalted  self-devotion,  and  iiutiriiig  zeal  of  Xavier  cannot 
be  vi(  \\  (  d  by  generous  minds  without  a  sentiment  of 
admiration. 

Having  spent  some  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  those 
devotional  delights  which  seem  to  have  formed  his  sole 
pleasure  and  rerreation,  he  began  to  re])roach  himself 
with  indulging  in  too  mucli  rest ;  aud  the  state  of 
Japan  having  long  occupied  his  thoughts,  he  prepared 
for  a  voyage  to  that  country.  But  before  setting  out 
he  made  further  arrangements  for  the  security  of  hia 
own  peculiar  charge  at  Goa.  Several  members  of  the 
order  were,  at  his  request,  sent  from  Europe  to  aid  him 
in  the  districts  lately  visited;  and  the  conversion  of  a 
noble  Japanese,  who,  having  committed  a  murder,  saw 
no  hope  of  mercy  till  he  heard  the  discourses  of  Xayier» 
gave  additional  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  the  new 
undertaking.  The  confidence,  however,  widi  which  he 
entered  upon  this  task  was  considerably  diminished, 
when  he  found  himself  opposed,  on  reaching  the  chief 
city  of  Japan,  by  a  host  of  priests,  who  ridiculed  both 
his  pretensions  and  address.*    Neither  he  nor  his  com- 

♦  The  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  had  "begun  his  labour?  was  called 
the  kingdom  ot  Saxuma^  the  capital  city  being  Congoxima.  Qiiandini  Hist, 
lib.  ix.  sec.  17a.  He  amTed  oo  tiie  mty  of  the  Asnimption.  Saxuma  ^ras 
the  country  of  his  convert,  who  had  received  the  name  of  Paul,  and  whose 
famDy  were  the  first  to  rejoice,  it  is  said,  in  the  tidings  brougiit  by  Xavier. 
Faustum  Ja|)ouibiis  nuncium  ct  spcm  praescntcm  attulit  ctemse  »iilutib,  co 
prae^ertiindie,  quo  videbatareoB  invHare  quodammodo  mcoelmn  inYecta  fpal 
coeli  temeqne  legiiia. 
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pBttion  klieiir  kngnagie  siifficicntly  well  to  convencf 
with  these  men  in  a  manner  befitting  their  design.  But, 
diMouraging  as  was  the  pi m^pect  at  this  period,  he  did 
not  allow  himself  to  think  of  desisting  from  the  attempt 
of  converting  the  nation.  Knowinp^  how  much  depended- 
upon  conciliating  the  bonzes^  or  pnests^  he  resolved  upon 
paying  tbe  most  strict  attention  to  their  ordinary  cus- 
toms. As  they  were  known  to  eat  neither  fish  nor  flesh, 
he  rdigiously  abstained  from  any  food  of  that  kind. 
Not  being  able  to  inspire  respect  by  his  reasoning,  ho 
determined  to  inspire  admiration  by  even  exceeding 
them  in  austerities.  Another  fruitful  source  of  argu- 
ment was  opened  by  thv  oni]iloyment  of  rich  gifts  to 
the  Kin^  and  influential  nu  mbers  of  his  court.  At 
length  tlie  chief  priest  himself,  a  very  aprcd  man,  was 
induced  to  listen  to  the  persun^ious  of  Xavier.  The 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  tlio  soul  was  pressed 
upon  him.  However  simply  or  imperfectly  stated, 
arguments  on  a  subject  of  this  nature  can  rarely  be 
heard  without  interest.  The  men  of  Athens  would 
probably  not  have  given  Paul  even  a  temporary  hearing 
had  he  proposed  a  subject  less  awakening  than  that  of 
the  resurrection.  To  the  chief  of  the  bonzes,  preparing 
for  the  grave,  it  had  the  additional  value  of  deep  pero 
sonal  import  The  old  man  listened  as  one  that  bad 
&r  less  to  do  with  the  expressions  or  arguments  em- 
ployed than  with  the  announcement  itself.  Xavier 
ccfdvinced  him,  it  is  said,  that  the  religion  which  knew 
not  of  the  path  that  leadeth  to  eternal  life  was  never 
given  by  God  to  man,  and  tliat  the  gospel  alone  taught 
the  faith  which  secures  unceasing  blessedness. 

The  conversion  of  the  chief  of  the  bonzes  greatly 
promoted  the  success  of  the  missionary.  Permission 
was  granted  him  to  publish  his  doctrines  through  the 
country ;  and  of  this  he  availed  himself  as  much  as  his 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language  would  permit. 
Two  of  the  bonzes  were  brouglit  to  acknowledge  the 
truth,  and  these  were  forthwith  despatched  to  the  semi- 
nary at  Goa,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  undertake  the 
instruction  of  such  otners  of  their  countrymen  as  should 
manifest  a  disposition  to  embrace  the  Catholic  Mth^ 
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But  this  promising  state  of  affairs  did  not  last  long. 
The  priests  of  the  country  finding  that  their  followers 
were  daily  deserting  the  temples,  represented  to  tiie 
King  the  danger  of  allowing  the  intruders  to  conttnue 
any  longer  in  his  dominions.  By  the  application  of 
arguments  proper  to  alarm  a  ro^al  ear,  the  monaiok 
was  induced  to  publish  the  desired  prohibition;  and 
Xavier  saw  himself  obliged  to  turn  his  attention  to 
some  other  field  of  labour.  The  neighbouring  territory 
of  Firando  presented  the  desired  attractions  for  the 
zealous  missionary.  Thither  he  accordingly  repaired ; 
but  not  till  he  had  left  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  Japanese  which  it  was  little  likely  the  arts  of  a 
worn-out  superstition  would  be  able  to  obliterate.* 

Numerous  conversions  attended  the  first  sermons  of 
Xavier  at  Firando ;  and  he  was  sufficiently  encouraged 
by  this  early  success  to  propose  the  erection  of  a 
church  for  the  accommodation  of  his  followers.  Hav- 
ing thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Christian  community 
in  this  barbarous  land,  he  repaii:ed  to  the  city  of  Amaa* 
guchi,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  renowned  places  in' 
the  kingdom  of  Japan.  His  ignorance  of  the  language, 
however,  still  proved  an  insurmoimtable  obstacle  to 
that  success  for  which  he  so  anxiously  looked.  Thouffh 
he  preached  twice  a  day  in  the  most  public  parts  of  me 
city,  but  few  of  the  people  evinced  any  interest  in  his 
addre88es.t  After  a  sojourn  of  some  months,  therefore^ 
he  repaired  to  Meaco,  the  imperial  capital.  But  a  civil 
war  was  raging  in  the  city;  and  the  chief  priest,  it 
appears,  could  only  be  approached  by  means  of  offer- 
ings which  would  more  ilian  have  exhausted  the  little 
wealth  of  Xavier,  Finding  himself,  therefore,  on  all 
sides  exposed  to  insurmountable  difficulties,  he  imme* 

*  The  constancy  and  good  manners  of  the  converts  moved  the  King  him- 
self to  relent,  ana  he  became  agaia  the  protector  of  the  new  Christi^oa* 
Orlandini  Hist.  lib.  ix.  sec.  221. 

t  **  Our  saint  preached  here  in  public,  and  before  the  King  and  his  court ; 
but  the  gospel  at  that  time  took  no  root  in  this  debauched  city,  the  number 
which  the  mint  gained  there  being  inconsiderable,  thougli  a  single  soul  is 
indeed  a  great  acquisitiDn/'— Alban  Butler,  vol.  xii.  p.  45.  Orlandinus  sajs, 
*^  Per  viae  tFanseimteni,  vdut  insaunm  ao  stolidum  puerorum  turba  popu* 
lique  fffix  ultima  k  tergo  insequens  conviciis  onerabat  ac  probris  ;  perque 
jocum  ac  ludibhum  ea  ipsa  Christians  legis  mystcria^  nominatim  ^ua 
widimt,  jncaleatot  lob.  z.  sec.  197. 
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djBtely  ratamed  to  Ainangachi,  resolved  to  try  whether 
the  pedple  of  that  town  might  not  yet  be  persuaded  to 
listen  to '  his  exhortations.  As  the  meanness  of  his 
appearance  was  supposed  to  have  created  disg-ust  in  the 
mind  of  the  King,  he  fur  the  first  tiiiu!  put  aside  his 
coarse  garments,  and  assumed  the  splendid  dress  of  a 
nobleman.  Still  further  to  secure  attention,  he  em- 
ployed several  persons,  chid  in  rich  liveries,  as  his  ser- 
vants; and  thus  chario-ed  in  appearance,  he  sought  an 
audience  of  the  monarch,  and  presented  him  with  se- 
veral gifts,  which  he  knew  would  not  fail  to  be  well 
receivwL 

The  result  tos  such  as  he  had  expected.  Christian 
doctrine  no  longer  disgusted  the  King.  Xavier  obtained 
permission  to  preach,  and  full  protection  in  the  exercise 
of  his  functions.   Three  thousand  persons  were  quickly 
converted  and  baptized ;  and  the  sincerity  with  which 
they  seemed  to  embrace  the  new  faith  was  sufficient 
to  satisfy  their  teacher  that  he  had  laid  a  permanent 
foundation  for  the  establishment  of  the  gospel  in  the 
country.    It  is  said  that  he  enjoyed  at  this  time  the  gift 
of  tongues;  but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  his  constant 
exercise  of  preaching  and  conversing  with  the  people 
l);id  p;i  vcn  him  increased  facility  in  speaking  their  lan- 
guage; and  to  this  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  attribute  his 
success  at  Amnnauclii,  rather  than  to  his  display  of 
pomp  and  grandeur.    There  was,  however,  a  still  more 
powerful  property  in  all  which  this  remarkable  man 
attempted.    His  fervent  charity  and  eoually  profound 
humility  never  forsook  him,  even  in  the  most  trying 
dreumstances.    They  were  characteristics  which  thou- 
sands could  discover  who  might  be  perplexed  at  the 
imperfection  of  his  language  or  the  mysteriousness  oi 
his  doctrines.   The  qualifications  of  a  missionary  are 
trul^  described  in  some  of  his  own  letters,  and  his  life 
exhibits  them  in  practical  display.    **I  have  ofben 
thought,"  says  he,  "of  running  over  the  several  uni- 
versities of  Europe,  and  principally  that  of  Paris,  and 
of  crying  aloud  to  those  who  abound  more  in  learning 
than  in  charity,  *  Ah  I  how  many  souls  are  lost  to  heaven 
through  your  neglect ! '  .  .  .  Many,  no  doubt  would  be 
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moved,  would  seek  a  spiritual  retreat,  and  give  them- 
selves the  leisure  for  meditating  on  heavenly  thing-s. 
They  would  renounce  tlieir  passions,  and,  trampling 
under  foot  all  worldly  vanities,  would  put  themselves 
in  a  condition  to  follow  the  motions  of  me  Divine  will. 
They  would  say,  *  Behold  us  in  readiness,  O  Lord  1 ' 
How  much  more  happily  would  these  learned  men  then 
live !  With  how  much  more  assurance  would  they  die ! 
Millions  of  idolaters  might  be  easily  converted,  if  there 
were  more  preachers  who  would  sincerely  mind  the 
interests  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  tlieir  own."  ..."  But 
in  vain  will  you  commit  this  important  employ  to 
any,  liowsoever  learned  and  otherwise  qualified,  unless 
they  are  laborious,  mortified,  and  patient ;  unless  they 
are  ready  to  suft'er,  willingly  and  with  joy,  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  the  severest  persecutions."* 

Xavier  left  Amanguchi  in  September  1651,  and  took 
the  road  to  Fuceo,  the  capital  of  the  King  of  Bungo, 
whom  he  converted,  together  with  several  of  the 
priests.  This  was  his  last  labour  in  Japan.  On  the 
20th  of  November  he  embarked  for  India,  intending,  as 
soon  as  he  had  conversed  with  his  associates  at  Ooa,  to 
proceed  to  China.  His  resolution  having  been  taken, 
no  difficulties  could  deter  him  from  making  an  attempt 
to  convert  the  people  of  that  country.  The  governor  of 
Malacca  had  agreed  to  assist  him  in  his  design  by  send- 
ing an  embassy  to  the  court  of  China,  and  including 
him  in  the  party.  But  this  promise  was  broken,  and 
Xavier  had  no  other  alternative  but  that  of  casting  aside 
his  plan  or  finding  some  way  of  entering  the  country  by 
stealth.  Havine:  taken  his  passage,  therefore,  on  board 
a  Portuguese  ves^el,  he  was  landed  in  the  little  island 
of  Sancian,  near  the  coast  of  China.  There  he  spoke 
with  the  few  traders  that  inhabit  it  on  the  subject  of  his 
mission  ;  but  they  all  agreed  in  representing  tiie  design 
as  impracticable,  or  as  fraught  with  the  utmost  danger. 
Xavier,  however,  could  not  be  induced  to.  listen  for  a 
moment  to  such  representations.  He  observed  that  it 
was  impossible  any  greater  evil  should  exist  than  that 
which  a  Christian  would  encounter  by  shrinking  from 

*  Alban  BQUer,  voL  xii.  p.  61. 
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his  duty.  After  many  vain  endeavours  to  secure  some 
more  efficient  aid,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  persuading  one 
of  the  merchants  on  the  island  to  listen  to  his  proposals. 
It  was  then  agreed  that  for  a  certain  sum  he  should  be 
landed  secreUy,  and  during  the  night,  on  the  opposite 
coast.  But  there  was  so  much  peril  in  this  design,  not 
only  to  Xavier  himself,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  San* 
cian,  that  the  trader  refused  to  fulfil  his  engagement; 
and  the  anxious  missionary  again  saw  himself  deprived 
of  the  means  of  fulfilling  his  arduous  attempt.  The  news 
that  the  King  of  Siam  was  preparing  an  embassy  to  the 
court  of  CliiiiLi  uucG  more  awakened  his  hopes.  He  re- 
solved to  petition  tlie  monarch  to  be  enrolled  in  tiie  train 
of  his  representative.  Buoyed  up  with  the  thouglit 
that  he  was  now  approachiner  the  accomplishment  of  his 
design,  he  iuukcd  ibrward  to  the  day  of  his  departure  as 
if  the  voyage,  instead  of  bearing  him  to  almost  certain 
destruction,  was  to  land  him  in  the  midst  of  friends  and 
scenes  of  delight.  But  he  had  already  run  the  course 
measured  out  for  him.  Bowed  down  by  the  infirmities 
attendant  on  his  incessant  labours,  he  was  attacked  bv  a 
dangerous  fever,  to  the  ravages  of  which  he  had  nothing 
to  oppose  but  the  ardour  of  a  mind,  itself  almost  too 
active  for  its  shattered  tabernacle.  Clearly  perceiving 
that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  desired  to  be  carried  on 
board  ship,  that  he  might  be  more  free  to  pray  and  me- 
ditate. But  the  motion  of  the  vessel  whs  too  much  for 
him,  and  he  had  to  be  conveyed  back  to  the  shore,  where 
he  was  placed  in  a  wretched  cabin  to  await  the  stroke  of 
death.  His  mind,  it  is  said,  evinced  during  all  this  time 
the  most  happy  tranquillity,  and  he  expired  rejoicing  in 
the  faith,  which,  however  imperfect  in  its  doctrinal  de- 
velopment, was  yet  surely  a  faith  working  by  love. 

While  Xavier  was  thus  labouring  for  the  conversion 
of  the  East,  other  members  of  the  order  were  engaged, 
with  no  less  zeal,  in  establishing  themselves  among  the 
most  influential  of  the  European  provinces.  Austria 
and  Bavaria  afforded  them  an  early  prospect  of  success; 
and  in  Spain  they  were  so  well  received  that  colleges 
began  to  be  erected  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  around 
them  the  youth  of  the  country.    In  Italy  their  reputa- 
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tion  was  every  day  on  the  increase.    Rome  became  the 
recognized  head-(^uarters  of  tlie  society ;    and  means 
were  thus  afforded  it,  not  only  ut  couiuiunicating  imme- 
diately wit] I  the  great  authorities  of  the  Church,  but  of 
availing  it:-cit'  ot  the  very  machinery  which  had  been 
so  successfully  employed  by  the  hierarchy  for  the  exe- 
cution of  its  own  designs.    Ignatius  failed  not  to  make 
tlie  utmost  of  the  favour  which  he  (  'iiioved  with  the  Porie. 
The  limitation  of  the  order  to  sixty  members  had  sprung 
from  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  when  the  institution  wasiirst 
proposed.    It  was  an  experiment  which,  in  days  of 
change,  might  have  proved  hazardous ;  and  so  in  reality 
it  was;  for  the  influence  of  ability  and  a  fervent  spirit 
employed  in  any  degree  out  of  the  right  line  of  old 
established  authorities,  while  it  makes  a  path  for  itself, 
tears  up  the  ground  upon  which  the  elder  foundation 
has  rested*    But  the  proofs  of  zeal  and  loyalty  which  the 
first  members  of  the  order  had  given  inspired  the  Pon- 
tiff with  no  slight  confidence  in  their  attachment  to  his 
interests,     Loyola  soon  discovered  that  to  restrain  his 
society  to  sixty  members  would  be  putting  an  insuper- 
able })ar  to  its  success  in  tliat  career  which  he  had 
marked  out  for  it  in  future  times.    Supposing,  indeed, 
that  the  system  according  to  which  it  was  formed  had 
nothing  in  it  offensive  to  the  Church,  but  was  rather 
favourable  to  its  defence,  there  was  much  of  inconsistency 
in  denying  it  those  means  of  extension  allowed  in  com- 
mon to  all  other  religious  orders.'^ 

*  The  Tt'ii^lom  of  the  injunctioiis  laid  upon  the  members  of  the  new 
order  to  retrain  from  any  attempt  to  obtain  riches,  is  thus  recognized. 
"Poverty,"  says  one  of  the  coustitutious,  is  to  be  loved  and  main- 
tamed  in  its  purity,  as  the  firmest  bulwark  of  religion,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible^  by  the  assistance  of  Divine  grace.  And  since  the  enemy  of  the 
human  race  is  wont  to  ondoavour  to  weaken  this  defence  and  refuge  with 
which  God  our  Lord  has  inspired  the  religious  against  him,  and  the  other 
adrenaries  of  Teligiooe  pernction,  by  changing  me  wholesome  mpdatioiis 
of  the  first  founders,  by  declarations  aad  new  constitutions  little  corre- 
sponding: to  their  first  intentions^  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  we  will,  in  tliis  part, 
secure  tiie  society.  Whoever  shall  make  profession  in  it^  let  them  jpromise 
that  they  will  do  nothing  towards  an  imioTation  of  the  constitutions  in  what 
relates  to  poverty,  except  they  should  judge  that  it  sin  uld  be  in  any  way 
yet  further  restricted  in  the  f.nrd,  on  account  of  occurring  circumstances. 
In  houses  or  churches  wliicii  arc  admitted  by  the  society  for  the  succour  of 
Boiilc^  no  revenues  may  be  kept,  not  even  to  be  applied  to  veetxy  or  febiic, 
nor  m  any  other  way^  so  that  the  society  miy  hrive  any  power  over  the 
disposal  of  them.  Bat  let  couhdence  be  placed  in  <iod  alone^  whwn  by  Hia 
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Urged  hy  his  own  feelings,  and  the  prosperous  views 
of  the  society,  Loyola,  in  the  year  1543,  besought  the 
Pope  to  remove  the  restriction  which  had  been  imposed 
on  his  proselyting  spirit.  There  were  many  scholars, 
he  said,  in  the  various  universities  of  Europe,  who 
anxiously  desired  admission  into  the  society  ;  tliey  were 
inspired,  lie  contended,  by  no  other  wish  than  that  of 

grace  it  sorvc*;,  ^\  "ho,  witliout  any  revenues,  will  provide  all  things  for  us 
conducive  to  His  greater  praise  and  glory.  Let  the  professed  live  on  alms, 
and  in  the  liou6es>  when  they  are  not  sent  elsewhere ;  and  let  them  not 
undertake  the  duty  of  ordinsfy  rectors  in  the  coU^jes  or  uniycxrities  of  the 
society,  except  necessity  or  some  exoeedinj^  advantage  demand  it,  nor  eniploy 
their  rerenuea  or  the  houses. ....  Not  oply  shall  the  houses  and  churches  of 
the  mttSety  hun  bo  reveaneBy  but  not  even  any  poasMriom,  whether  peculiar 
or  common,  eoccept  what  is  needful  or  cxceedmgly  convenient  to  them  for 
habitntion  or  use:  of  which  kind  it  might  be  considercfi  if  a  |  l:ioe  were 
allowed  remote  from  general  habitation^  enjoying  a  saiubiious  air,  and  other 
advantagee  for  tiie  use  of  the  cenvileseenf,  or  of  those  who  withdraw  from 
the  intercourse  of  the  world,  to  be  at  leisure  for  spiritual  concerns.  And 
even  then  it  sliaH  not  be  let  out  to  others,  nor  produce  any  thing  which  may 
be  looked  upon  as  revenue.  Although  it  is  praisewortliy  to  incite  men  to 
good  and  holv  works,  and  especially  to  such  as  shall  endure  for  ever ;  yet, 
for  greater  edification,  no  ni  nibcr  of  our  society  ought,  nor  is  allowed!,  to 
stimulate  any  one  to  leave  pcruetual  alms  to  the  houses  or  churches  of  this 
society;  and  if  any  persons  leave  such  spontaneously,  no  civil  right  is 
acquired  to  secure  them  so  that  he  who  rinses  to  pay  them  can  be  sued  for 
them.  But  when  the  love  of  God  moves  them  to  do  so,  ihon  they  may 
bestow  them.  All  who  are  under  obedience  to  the  society  should  remember 
that  they  ought  to  give  gratuitously  what  they  have  gratuitously  received, 
neither  demanding  nor  receiving  pay  or  alms,  by  wiich  masses  or  con- 
fessions, or  sermons,  or  lessons,  or  visitations,  or  any  other  Inty  of  all 
those  which  the  society  can  render  according  to  our  institute,  uia^^  appear 
to  be  remunerated :  that  so  it  may  proceed  with  ^eater  lilierty,  and  edmeai- 
tion  of  our  neighbours  in  God's  service.  To  avoid  all  appearance  of  covet- 
ousness,  especially  m  offices  of  piety,  wliich  the  society  dischaives  for  the 
succour  of  souls,  let  there  be  no  box  in  the  church  into  which  alms  iure 
generally  put  by  those  who  go  thither  to  sermons,  mass  or  confession,  or 
other  spiritual  concerns.  For  the  same  reason,  let  no  trifles  be  presented  to 
the  great,  which  are  usually  given  with  a  view  of  obtaining  some  more 
valuable  return ;  and  let  none  of  our  society  liabituate  themselves  to  the 
frequent  visiting  of  leading  mea,  except  when  induced  by  the  holy  love  of 
pious  works,  or  when  they  fire  united  in  such  intimate  friendship  in  the 
Lord,  that  such  duty  appears  sometimes  proper  to  them.  Let  them  be  pre- 
pared to  h^  from  door  to  door,  when  either  obedience  or  necessity  demands 
it.  And  if  one  or  more  are  appointed  to  ask  alms,  by^  which  our  houses  may 
be  sustained,  let  them  beg  them,  with  a  holy  simplicity,  for  the  love  of  Goa. 
As  no  private  property  can  be  held  at  home,  neither  can  it  be  kept  elsewhere 
by  others.  And  wlicn  all  superfluities  are  removed,  let  every  one  be  con- 
tented with  what  is  allowed  him  from  the  common  stock  for  his  needful  or 
convenient  use.  That  the  purity  of  poverty,  and  that  tranquillity  which 
accompanies  it,  may  be  secured,  not  ordy  the  pro&sMd  individually,  or  coad- 
jutors, shall  be  incapable  of  hereditary  succession,  but  neither  liouses,  nor 
churches,  nor  colleges,  shall  inherit  in  tbf^r  right.  For  thus,  all  suits  and 
controversies  beiiiK  cut  off,  charity  shall  be  better  preserved  with  all  men  to 
the  gloiy  of  God.  —Constitattotts,  Fart  vi.  c.  ii.  p.  67. 
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devoting  their  lives  and  abilities  to  the  service  of  the 
Church ;  and  it  was  their  conviction  that  whatever  of 
talent  or  grace  they  possessed  would  be  most  profitably 
employed  in  company  with  the  servants  of  Jesus.  Paul 

granted  the  request  of  Loyola ;  and  the  society  speedily 
assumed  a  character  of  more  formidable  strength  than  it 
could  liave  expected  to  present  till  after  many  years 
of  patient  toil. 

In  France,  the  suspicion  which  followed  every  at- 
tempt of  the  court  of  Rome  to  extend  its  influence 
would  have  been  sufficient  of  itself  to  prevent  the  easy 
introduction  of  Jesuitism.  There  was  something  in 
the  new  order  higlily  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  many 
of  the  ruling  men  in  that  country.  It  was  impossible  that 
they  should  be  blind  to  the  dangerous  character  of  such 
an  institution.  They  were  struggling  hard  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  that  portion  of  the  Catholic  Church  over 
which  they  presided.  The  spirit  of  the  Gallican  hierarchy 
was  as  much  inclined  to  pride  as  that  of  the  papacy  itself. 
But,  evident  it  could  not  fail  to  be,  that  if  a  society  like 
that  now  rising  into  power  should  succeed  in  itsdesigns, 
the  court  of  Rome  would  have  an  auxiliary  for  the  execu* 
tion  of  its  schemes  far  more  to  be  dreaded  than  most  of 
those  on  which  it  had  been  obliged  to  rest  for  the  last  half 
century.  In  Ireland  they  found  a  resistance  of  a  different 
kind,  but  not  less  injurious  to  the  present  success  of  their 
design.  The  people  were  not  of  a  disposition  to  bear 
with  the  stern  rule  which  they  endeavoured  to  iinpuse. 
Finos  and  forfeitures  for  offences  against  tlie  law  were 
especially  calculated  to  irritate  a  community  depressed 
by  poverty  ;  while  the  vigilance  of  King  Henry's  jealous 
government  left  few  opportunities  for  the  execution  of 
any  plan  which  had  for  its  chief  object  the  establishment 
of  the  Pope's  authority. 

Two  years  after  the  removal  of  the  restriction  as  to 
the  number  of  members  of  which  the  order  was  to  con- 
sisty  it  received  from  the  Pontift'  an  unlimited  permission 
to  perform  the  most  important  offices  of  the  priestly 
function.  Not  only  was  it  intrusted  with  the  right  of 
sending  the  brethren  forth  to  preach  in  all  churches,  and 
in  any  open  or .  public  place,  but  it  obtained  also  the 
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important  privilege  of  absolving  from  even  the  worst  of 
sina^  not  excepting  those  which  might  have  been  per- 
petrated against  the  holy  see  itself.  A  still  stronger 
proof  of  the  confidence  of  the  Pontiff,  and  of  the  skilful 
policy  of  Ignatius,  was  afforded  by  the  permission  that 
was  given  the  brethren  to  perform  their  services  without 
regard  to  the  will  of  the  bishop  iu  whose  diocese  they 
might  happen  to  be  situated.  Nothing  could  be  more 
gratifying  to  the  aspiring  spirit  of  the  society  than  this 
strange  elevation  of  its  members  above  the  proper  ollieers 
of  the  Church  ;  but  the  Church  its(  It"  was  thereby  more 
truly  humbled  than  it  had  ever  been  by  the  eftbrts  of 
its  fair  and  open  enemies.  The  seeds  of  perpetual  hos- 
tility between  the  clergy  and  the  order  were  sown  by  the 
grant  of  such  a  liberty ;  and  however  it  might  tend,  in 
appearance,  to  render  it  an  indomitable  champion  of  the 
Pope  himself,  it  carried  destruction  with  it  to  the  most 
essential  principles  of  ecclesiastical  government. 

In  the  midst  of  these  exertions  to  defend  the  institu- 
tion by  the  whole  force  of  pontifical  favour,  and  to 
overcome  the  resistance  which  it  might  have  to  meet  in 
future  timesy  the  more  immediate  objects  of  his  design 
were  not  once  forgotten  by  the  indeiatigable  Loyola. 
Rome  and  its  neighbourhood  abounded  in  Jews,  whose 
situation  presented  a  miserable  spectacle  to  humane  and 
Christian  minds.  The  conversion  of  these  unfortunate 
people  was  an  object  which  might  have  well  engaged 
the  zeal  of  a  primitive  missionary.  It  was  one  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  inspire  Ignatius  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
cliaritv.  The  diflBiculty  of  the  undertaking  only  roused 
him  to  greater  exertion,  and  his  etlbrts,  it  is  said,  were 
attended  with  no  slight  measure  of  success.  Several  of 
the  Jews  were  converted  by  his  exhortations;  and  when 
he  had  brought  them  into  communion  with  the  Church, 
he  employed  the  utmost  efforts  to  provide  for  their 
future  support.  With  this  view,  he  solicited  alms  from 
every  class  of  the  people,  and  from  the  great  and  dig- 
nified personages  over  whom  he  now  exercised  so 
weighty  an  influence.  By  these  means,  he  at  length 
raised  a  sum  sufficiently  large  to  enable  him  to  found 
an  hospital  for  his  poor  converts^  and  had  the  grati-r 
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fication  to  see  at  least  one  of  his  most  useful  projecta 
brought  to  a  successful  terminatioii.  With  similar  zeal, 
and  not  unlike  success^  he  founded  an  institution  for 
the  numerous  abandoned  women  who  had  hitherto  been 
left  to  their  sin  and  misery  unnoticed ;  while  a  third 
establishment  for  the  reception  of  poor  orphans,  crowned 
his  labours  at  Rome  witn  some  of  the  best  and  most 
enduring  triumphs  of  charity. 

Nor  was  it  <mly  with  the  difficulties  attending  insti- 
tutions of  this  kmd  that  Loyola  had  to  contend.  The 
dispositions  of  his  companions  were,  for  the  most  part,  in 
harmony  with  his  own;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
the  founder  of  an  institution  should  be  able  tu  impress 
the  features  of  his  own  zeal  so  completely  ou  the  spirits 
of  his  followers  as  to  mass  their  feelings  together,  and 
keep  them  unvaryingly  in  the  same  track  as  his  own. 
Sincere  and  devoted,  the  author  of  a  system  may  have 
but  one  irreat  object  in  view,  and  may  arrange  every 
thing  with  a  single  eye  to  its  accomplishment.  But 
this  will  not  always  secure  the  firmness  or  honesty  of 
his  associates,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  he  should  be 
blinded  to  the  possibility  of  their  forming  unwise  and 
selfish  plans  for  securing  their  own  ^randizement 
through  the  skilful  use  of  his  well-constructed  ma* 
chinery.*  The  offer  of  a  bishopric  made  to  Le  Jay, 
one  of  his  earliest  disciples,  by  the  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans, set  these  apprehensions  in  a  clearer  hght.  When 
applied  to  on  the  subject,  he  firmly  opposed  the  eleya> 
tion  of  his  associate,  and  urged  in  defence  of  this 
conduct  many  reasons  not  less  laudable  for  their  general 
propriety  than  calculated  to  justify  his  private  wishes. 

Hitherto/'  he  said,  ^*  we  have  laboured  only  for  the 
good  of  the  Church,  and  the  promotion  of  charity.  So 
long  as  the  views  of  my  brethren  are  confined  to  these 
objects,  tliey  will  be  faithful  to  their  oripinal  vows,  will 
preserve  their  love  of  humility,  their  readiness  to  bear 
poverty,  and  endure  \\  hatever  privation  may  be  neces- 
sary to  the  fulfihnent  of  their  course.    But  let  them  be 

*  Se&ticliftt  vbr  idminmi  pradens  xion  a1>  himtM^s  modlk,  Teiom  elbm  ab 
lis,  qnos  alicna  felicitas  uzit,  haud  exiguum  immlTiinTe  peneuhun*  Orland. 
lilii,  VI,  sec.  21. 
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exposed  to  the  temptation  of  acquiring  riches  and  high 
places  by  their  zeal,  and  little  can  it  do  supposed  that 
they  will  continue  in  this  state,  or  shew  equal  readiness 
to  obey  the  precepts  of  their  calling."    To  this  it  was 

added,  that  the  very  purpose  of  the  institution  required 
that  every  one  of  its  membt  rs  should  he  always  pre- 
pared to  set  off,  at  a  moment's  warning,  to  perform  the 
bidding  of  his  chief.  But  this  would  be  impossible,  if 
they  were  allowed  to  accept  stations  independent  of  the 
society  and  having  duties  of  their  own. 

The  whole  society  was  deeply  interested  in  this  affair. 
None  were  blind  to  its  importance,  and  the  Pontiff  was 
at  length  so  convinced  by  the  reasoning,  or  moved  by 
the  persuasion,  of  Ignatius,  that  he  refused  to  confirm 
the  appointment  of  King  Ferdinand.  That  prince  him-> 
self  saw  cause  to  refrain  from  persisting  in  his  wish  to 
elevate  the  Jesuit  who  had  gained  his  ravour ;  and  the 
order  regarded  this  triumph  over  the  dangers  of  temp- 
tation as  equal  to  one  of  its  most  successful  appeals  to 
the  favour  of  the  Ponti£P,  or  of  kings,  for  the  support  of 
its  claims  and  privileges.^ 

By  the  death  of  Faber  in  the  year  1546,  Ignatius  lost 
his  first,  and,  perhaps,  most  efficient  friend.  He  had 
hoped,  it  is  said,  to  transmit  to  him  the  fiill  possession 
of  nis  authority  as  general  of  the  order ;  and  was  even 
now  preparing  to  send  him  to  Trent,  as  one  of  the  best 
qualified  among  his  followers  to  defend  the  cause  of  the 
Church  in  the  general  cuuucil.    But  the  sorrow  ex- 

•  It  ought  to  bo  mentioned,  that  Lp  Jny  himself  was  the  first  to  oppose 
the  intentions  of  Ferdinand,  iie  liad,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  com- 
posed a  work  against  the  Tsnity  of  seeking;  worldly  honours ;  and  as  soon  as 
ihe  bishopric  of  Trieste  was  proposed  to  him ,  he  wrote  to  Ignatius,  entreating' 
him,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  not  to  endanger  the  usefulness  oud  con- 
UBton^  of  his  Mtowem  by  exposmj^  them  to  such  s  snare.  The  chief 
object  of  Ferdinand  in  wishing  one  of  the  new  order  to  aeeept  the  bishopric 
was  his  confidence  that  they  <rf  all  men  were  the  best  prepared  to  defend  it 
against  the  ravages  of  heretics.  Movebant  pium  regem  et  communis  cala- 
mitae  temporum,  aa»  tantam  hieremim  luem  Cmnstiamim  effadiaset  hi 
orbem ;  et  orhae  illius  discrimen  Ecclesise  quae  Germania?  jam  depravatSB 
propinqua,  sine  aceirimo  vigilantique  custode  contra  gliscentem  pestem 

vix,  ac  ne  vix  quidem  se  ipsa  defenderet  Dat  ad  ipsum  pontihcem 

litcnaa,  enmque  orat  atque  obflmat,  ut  rccusantem  Jaium  Tergestinae  civi> 
tatis  epismpatum,  vimm  rrptrroqin  et  eximia  probitate  et  singulari  doctrina 
ad  id  mimus  ornatum  rccipere  j^ro  potestate  juoeat,  ^  ilium  Domini  gregem 
in  tanta  hssreticorum  importumtate  salvum^  et  a  luponun  incuxubiia  tutom 
veUt."-*Ojclfliidixii  Hiat.,lib.  vi*  aec  81-38. 
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perienced  on  this  occasion  was  counterbalanced  by  the* 
success  which  attended  his  efforts  to  secure  the  lasting 
prosperity  of  the  societr^.  The  number  of  its  members 
was  continually  on  the  increase.  It  was  fostered  by  the 
court  of  Rome  with  the  most  tender  assiduity ;  and 
Loyola's  ovm  views  and  authority  were  treated  as  if 
possessing  scarcely  less  essential  importance  than  those 
of  the  Pope  himself.  He  had,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  composed  a  book,  entitled  "  Spiritual  Exercises." 
This  work  lie  seems  to  have  viewed  with  the  natural  and 
common  affection  of  an  aatlior.  He  had  frequently  re- 
vised it ;  and,  after  an  experience  of  many  years,  it 
still  possessed  sufficient  worth  in  his  eyes  to  be  con- 
sidered worthy  of  being  adopted  as  the  common  rule  of 
spiritual  practice.  There  were  three  ol)jects,  we  are 
told,  w'hich  he  most  earnestly  desired  to  effect  before  his 
death.  The  first  of  these  was  the  completion  of  his 
Spiritual  Exercises,"  and  their  approval  by  the  apostolic 
see ;  the  second,  the  confirmation  of  the  society,  by  the 
same  authority ;  and,  lastly,  the  establishment  of  certain 
general  constitutions.  All  of  these  he  lived  to  see  ful- 
filled.* His  Exercises  were  approved  by  the  Pope  in 
1546,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  himself  recog- 
nized as  one  of  those  masters  of  wisdom  to  whom  a  large 
portion  of  his  Church  most  fondly  looked  for  the  nour<> 
ishment  of  spiritual-mindedness. 

The  progress  of  the  society  was  now  rendered  con- 
spicuous by  the  addition  of  many  distinguished  men  to 
the  number  of  its  members,  or  its  decided  advocates. 
Among  the  latter  was  Duke  Francis  Borgia,  who  not 
only  luiuiikd  a  college  for  its  use,  but  suou  after  entered 
the  order,  and  devoted  the  whole  energies  of  his  mind, 
and  whatever  advantages  his  station  afforded  him,  to  the 
promotion  of  its  plans.  In  the  same  class  also  was 
liiomas  Villanova,  president  of  the  Inquisition,  a  body 
which  had  hitherto  viewed  Ignatius  and  his  followers 
with  no  slight  suspicion.  The  learned  Dominican 
monk,  Melchior  Canus,  opposed  himself  to  these  convert 
sions  in  a  spirit  of  determined  hostility.  He  represented 
the  Jesuits  as  the  enemies  of  true  religion;  as  be- 

*  Orlimdiiii,  lib.  xvj.  sec.  d3. 
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longing  to  those  whom  St.  Paul  warned  the  Church  to 
expect  in  the  days  of  Antichrist ;  as  hypocrites,  whose 
piety  was  only  employed  as  a  cloak  for  the  most  dan- 
gerous designs.  He  therefore  exhorted  hi«  country- 
men not  to  listen  to  their  discourses;  not  to  aid  them  in 
their  purposes  ;  nor  trust,  on  any  account,  the  education 
of  children  to  their  hands,  Canus  is  allowed  to  have 
been  a  man  of  great  learning ;  but,  it  is  well  observed, 
that  if  no  better  arguments  could  be  Ijroutiht  against 
the  Jesuits  than  those  on  which  he  rested  his  opposition, 
they  had  little  to  fear.*  A  cotemporary,  however,  might 
liave  many  reasons  for  charging:  a  set  of  men  with 
ambition  or  insincerity,  not  distinct  enough  for  state- 
ment in  a  general  address,  or  likely  to  wei^  much  with 
others,  but  quite  sufficient  to  justify  him,  as  to  his  own 
conscience,  in  becoming  their  determined  opponent. 
Still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Canus  was  the 
member  of  an  order  noted  for  its  jealousy  and  pride ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  viewed  the  process  of 
a  society  not  yet  tried,  but  daily  gaining  upon  the  con^ 
fidence  of  the  Pope,  as  far  less  likely  to  increase  the 
safety  of  the  Church  than  the  continuance  of  the  an- 
tient  orders  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  former  renown 
and  influence. 

But  neither  the  learning  of  Canus,  nor  the  united 
efforts  of  other  opponents,  could  stop  the  advance  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  Its  foundations  were  too  deeply  laid 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  ui  nn  n  of  unconquerable  spirits, 
to  be  sliaken  by  any  of  the  ordinary  means  of  resistance. 
The  time  also  was,  in  every  respect,  favourable  to  its  in- 
crease. Fear  and  agitation,  and  a  disposition  to  change, 
prevailed  throughout  Christendom.  When  such  is  the 
state  of  things>  the  power  which  has  felt  the  symptoms 
of  age  coming  on,-  readily  listens  to  bold  pretenders,  or 
the  professions  of  a  seemingly  devoted  reverence.  The 
authority  of  the  Popes  had  long  exhibited  signs  of  decay. 
When  placed  in  the  hands  of  men,  themselves  bold  and 
vigorous,  they  strove  to  impart  a  portion  of  their  own 
strength  to  the  enfeebled  constitution  of  their  govern- 
ment.  But  these  efforts  could  never  effect  the  proposed 

•  Schxockh.,  t.  m.  f.  543. 
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object.  A  Church  is  not  to  be  re^mvigorated  by  the 
policy  of  those  whose  chief  aim  is  to  preserve  their  own 
authority.  Even  individual  piety  will  do  but  little,  if  it 
strike  not  fearlessly  and  directly  at  the  rottine  branches 
which  are  weighing  down  the  strength  of  the  tree. 
Rome,  therefore,  continued  to  manifest  many  of  the 
signs  of  imbecility ;  and  had  Ignatius  and  his  followers 
possessed  far  less  of  the  real  power  and  ability  for  which 
they  claim  admiration,  but  had  only  proved  their  de- 
votion and  euthusiafsm,  they  would  not  liave  failed,  it 
is  probable,  to  gain  the  grateful  cpuiidence  of  Rome  at 
the  era  of  the  Reformation. 

We  shall  again  meet  with  the  followers  of  Ignatius  in 
the  Council  of  Trent.  None  of  the  advocates  of  the  an- 
tient  Church  were  better  qualified  to  defend  its  interests 
in  that  assembly.  Loyola  considered  the  importance 
attached  to  this  trial  of  their  faith  and  ability  with  cor- 
responding anxiety.  He  knew,  as  a  devoted  member  of 
the  Churdi  of  Rome,  that  its  existence  depended  almost 
on  the  issue  of  the  debate  now  about  to  take  place.  Had 
there  been  no  other  cause,  therefore,  for  care,  he  must 
have  looked  forward  to  the  struggle  with  lively  interest. 
But  it  was  at  this  Juncture  that  the  worth  or  his  plans 
was  to  be  tried.  If  he  could  not  supply  men  fitted  to 
defend  the  Church  in  this  its  terrible  extremity,  the 
learning,  the  genius  and  devotion,  on  which  he  had 
placed  so  much  trust,  would  be  regarded  as  unworthy  of 
the  estimation  in  which  they  had  been  held.  His  insti- 
tution would  thence  receive  its  death-blow,  and  his 
fail  ( st  hopes  be  dissipated  as  those  of  a  wild  enthusiast, 
or,  according  to  the  argument  of  the  Spanish  Domi- 
nican, of  a  low  and  selfish  hypocrite. 

The  two  men  in  whom  he  reposed  sufficient  con- 
fidence to  intrust  them  with  the  duty  of  representing 
the  society  at  Trent,  were  Lainez  and  Salmeron,  both  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  remarkable  for  their  extensive 
learning,  and  great  natural  ability.  In  sending  them 
forth  to  this  grand  encounter  of  argumentative  skill  and 
ecclesiastical  zeal,  Ignatius  furnished  them  with  instruc* 
tions  which  breatihe  throughout  a  tone  of  prudence  and 
Christian  piety.      Seek/'  said  he,  *^  in  the  first  place» 
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the  glory  of  God.  Let  His  honour  be  the  first  object  of 
your  labours  in  the  council.  Let  the  care  of  soula  be 
the  next  great  purpose  of  your  lives,  for  to  this  you 
are  called.  And,  lastly,  forget  not  to  watch  for  the 
salvation  of  your  own,  to  which  end  it  behoves  you  to 
recollect,  in  your  retirement,  the  wholesome  rules  of 
your  order,  and  to  practise,  with  the  utmost  diligence, 
the  discipline  which  they  inculcate. Such  were  the 
sentiments  which  Loyola  sought  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  his  followers  in  this  their  first  great  trial  of 
strength ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  inherent  faults  of 
the  institution  or  its  members,  those  who  represented 
them  at  the  Council  of  Trent  proved  that  they  richly 
deserved  the  trust  reposed  in  tnem,  whether  examined 
as  to  their  readiness  to  obey,  or  their  ability  to  defend, 
the  precepts  of  their  Church. 


CHAP.  IV. 


STATE  OF  OPINION  IN  ITALY  AND  SPAIN. 

Before  entering  upon  that  important  part  of  our 
narrative  which  relates  to  tlie  Council  of  Trent,  it  may 
be  expedient  to  consider  the  state  of  some  of  the  more 
influential  countries,  which  succeeded  in  resisting  the 
efforts  of  the  reformers,  to  make  them  partakers  of  the 
recovered  light  of  the  gospeL  We  are  almost  startled 
at  the  mention  of  Italy  in  connection  with  the  advances 
of  evangelical  religion.  Yet  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Reformation  there  were  many  pious  and  sanguine 
minds,  which  deemed  that  the  day  was  not  far  distant 
when  the  pure  spirit  of  the  gospel  would  again  shed 
its  beams  upon  that  much  injured  land.  Indications  of 
the  early  fuifilment  of  diese  liopes  are  supposed  to  have 
been  afforded  by  the  learned  men  who,  from  time  to  time, 
employed  their  genius  on  subjects  which  naturally  led 
them  to  lament  the  want  of  intelligence  and  liberty 
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among  their  countrymen,  and  the  low  state  of  reli- 
gions feeling,  so  readily  attrihntable  to  a  corrupt 
church,  to  its  pride  and  tyranny.  But  tlie  same  senti- 
ments may  be  traced  to  the  scholars  of  every  age  and 
country,  when  provoked  by  the  daring  usurpatioiis  of 
ecclesiastical  potentates.  They  are  the  common  lan- 
guage of  every  mind  which  can  rise  superior  to  the 
depressing  influence  of  a  general  superstition.  But  if 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  precursors  of  a  reformation, 
we  shall  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  reason  for  the 
fact,  that  near  five  hundred  years  before  any  attempt 
was  made  to  modify  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome»  the  philosophers  and  poets  of  Italy  used  a  lan- 
guage equalling  in  the  sternness  of  its  phrases  the 
fiercest  specimens  of  that  which  issued  from  the  lips  of 
the  reibrmers  themselves. 

We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  confoimd  the  fitful  flaslies 
of  light,  wliicli  shot  throncrh  the  darkness  of  an  earlier 
age,  with  the  steady  dawiiiug  of  tliat  day  of  promise,  an- 
nounced by  the  rise  of  a  party  wliich  resolved  to  "  know 
nothing  but  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  cnirified."  The 
existence  of  a  people  like  theVaudois,  on  the  very  borders 
of  Italy,  might  have  an  occasional  influence  on  those  with 
whom  they  came  into  immediate  contact.  But  they 
could  never  have  exercised  much  power,  either  by  pre- 
cept or  example,  on  any  considerable  portion  of  their 
neighbours.  They  were  not  in  a  situation  to  make 
converts,  even  had  they  had  the  disposition,  which  there 
is  no  sufficient  rciason  to  suppose  was  the  case.  Poor 
and  unlearned,  their  pastors  were  wholly  occupied  with 
the  care  of  their  flocKs,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  pos- 
sessed either  the  temper  or  the  qualificationd  of  dispu- 
tants. The  sufibrings,  moreover,  to  which  they  were 
frequently  exposed  rendered  the  embracing  of  their 
opinions  an  enterprize  of  far  too  much  dano-er  to  be 
thought  of  by  a  people  so  meek  and  timid  as  the  Italians 
had  been  rendered  by  their  long  subjection  to  bad 
governments  and  a  persecuting  priesthood.  However 
probable,  therefore,  it  may  appear,  at  first  siglit,  that  the 
existence  of  the  Church  of  t]ic  Vaudois,  so  near  to  Itah% 
might  facilitate  tlie  introduction  of  reformed  opinions, 
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little  value  ought,  in  reality,  to  be  ascribed  to  this  cir- 
cumstance. That  Church  had  existed  there  for  ages, 
and  the  people  on  its  borders  had  continued  in  their 
state  of  unaltered  ignorance.  They  would  still  have 
remained  so,  to  all  appearance,  had  th^  never  enjoyed 
greater  advantages  tnan  those  derived  mm  the  valleys 
of  Piedmont,  fi  was  from  a  people  stronger  than  them- 
selves that  they  were^  if  ever,  to  receive  the  impressions 
of  nobler  principles ;  from  men  well  exercised  in  thought, 
accomplished  in  all  the  learning  of  the  times,  that  their 
selfish  teachers  were  to  learn  how  much  they  had  to 
dread,  should  the  gospel  be  again  preaclied  with  all  the 
power  of  its  evidence,  as  well  as  of  its  wisdom  and  its 
grace. 

The  excitement  occasioned  by  the  proceedings  l)orli 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  was  the  first  cause  of  any 
general  attention  to  the  subject  of  reformation  in  the 
states  of  Italy.  Some  attempt  had  been  made  by 
Savonarola  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  his  fellow  citizens 
against  Rome  and  its  confederates.  But  it  was  not  in  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  or  with  any  clear  views  of  what  was 
needed  by  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  this  remarkable 
man  commenced  his  daring  struggle.  Though  some- 
times called  the  Luther  of  Italy,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  possessed  any  quality  in  common  with  the  German 
reformer,  except  hatred  to  the  ambition  which  had  sa- 
crificed to  its  aggrandizement  the  best  interests  of  man- 
kind. But  scarcely  had  the  preaching  of  Zuingle* 
awakened  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  the  value 
of  true  religion,  when  signs  of  his  influence  began  to 
show  themselves  about  Como,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Milanese  territories-f  Rome  soon  discovered  that  there 
was  much  to  fear  from  the  progress  of  the  new  opinions 
in  these  districts;  and  in  lo23  an  inquisitor  was  des- 
patched to  the  Valteline,  to  cut  through,  if  possible,  the 
root  of  the  heresy.  Many  men  of  eminent  piety  had 
heard  with  joy  the  report  of  what  was  taking  place. 

*  Hist.  Reform.  Ecclesianim  Reeticamm  a  Pet.  Dominic.  Roaio  de  Porta, 
t.  II.  P.  i.  p.  2.    Specimen  Italiee  Reform.  Gerdcs.,  sec,  i.  p.  1. 

+  Erasmub,  in  a  letter  dated  September  4th,  lo24,  says,  Factio  crcscit 
indieB  latins  propagata  in  Sabandiam,  Lotharingiam,  Frandanij  atque  etiam 
Bfediolaiiiuii.  — Hiat.  Erang.  Renov.  Gezdes.  t.  zy.  p.  90. 
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Long  disBatisfied  with  the  system  under  which  they 
lived,  it  wanted  the  example  of  more  courageous  minds 
to  carry  them  forward  to  the  direct  ackiunvledgment 
of  the  truth.  They  sighed  for  the  bread  of  lifo,  but  they 
dare  not  doubt  the  authority  of  their  church,  or  sup- 
pose that  the  means  of  grace  which  it  offered  them  was 
not  what  it  purported  to  he,  or  couhl  not  effect  the  work 
of  sanctifi cation  in  their  hearts.  Though  they  felt  the 
desire,  therefore^  of  something  that  might  better  bring 
home  to  them  a  sense  of  spiritual  peace,  they  did  not 
venture  to  give  utterance  to  their  thoughts,  or  act  upon 
the  suggestions  which  so  frequently  oppressed  them  with 
a  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  strange  embarrassment. 

Among  the  excellent  men  whose  lot  it  was  thus  to  groagBu- 
beneath  the  load  imposed  upon  them  by  their  chureh^ 
was  the  learned  Carmelite,  Benedict  Fontana.  Full  of 
joy  at  the  information  which  had  reached  him  respecting 
the  success  of  Zuingle,  he  addressed  the  Swiss  reformers 
in  a  letter,  expressive  of  the  profoundest  thankfulness 
to  heaven  for  the  returninp^  light  of  the  gospel.  The 
city  of  Locarno,  in  which  he  dwelt,  ofi'ered  little  en- 
couragement to  a  preacher  of  evangelical  doctrine;  hut 
he  resolved  to  leave  nothing  unattempted  which  might 
lead  to  the  conversion  of  the  people.  For  a  long  time 
he  could  only  name  three  persons  as  W' orthy  of  the  name 
of  converts.  With  the  feelings  which  might  well  make 
up  for  the  want  of  those  loftier  emotions  which  attend 
more  triumphant  exertions,  he  piously  left  the  result  to  - 
God,  still  continuing  to  sow  and  plant,  and  remaining 
satisfied  with  the  assurance  that,  in  the  time  appointed^ 
the  Lord  would  give  the  increase.  These  hopes  were, 
happily  fulfilled.  He  was  soon  joined  by  John  Beccaria, 
a  man  of  similar  piety  and  ability,  and  to  whom,  in  the 
absence  of  Fontana  on  missionary  excursions  into  Sicilyt 
and  the  more  distant  parts  of  Italy,  Locarno  was  indebted 
for  its  chief  instruction  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

(Egydius  d  Porta  was  another  of  the  Italian  eccler- 
siastics  who  anxiously  aroused  themselves  at  the  first 
tidings  of  the  Reformation.  He  had  assumed  at  an 
early  age  the  habit  of  the  Augustines.  The  reasons 
which  led  him  to  become  a  monk  were  derived,  he  tells 
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iH»  flrom  u  inward  imjmlse  which  woald  not  let  him  rest 
tin  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  (jod.  His 
confessions  respecting  the  little  happiness  which  he  en- 
joyed, while  trusting  to  the  merit  of  his  works,  are  those 
of  most  men  who  have  had  the  united  humilitv  and  wis- 
dom to  consider  carefully  their  relation  to  God.  The 
simple  sentence,  "  After  all,  thou  art  but  an  unprofitable 
servant,"  is  sufficient  to  bring  down  the  loftiest  thoughts 
of  the  hearty  so  soon  as  it  can  recognize  the  fsayinor  as 
that  of  a  redeeming  Saviour.  Not  only  is  there  a  debt 
to  pay  which  it  exceeds  the  utmost  power  of  humanity  to 
discharge,  but  the  very  attempt  to  pay  it  in  the  coin  of 
the  world  implies  a  fraud,  and  the  ofiering  that  is  made 
with  the  handful  of  personal  merits  and  satisfactions, 
plnnges  the  besotted  debtor  into  a  more  hopeless  state  of 
ruin.  The  discovery  of  this  solemn  truth  must  needs 
be  attended  with  equal  anguish  and  humiliation,  when 
the  soul  has  been  long  trusting  for  its  security  to  the 
worlLs  of  the  la^w.  If  it  be  acquainted  with  no  other 
system  than  on^  which  places  the  means  €f  salvation, 
not  on  the  mercy-seat,  but  on  the  mountain  ^  that  might 
be  touched,  and  that  burned  with  fire,''  it  can  have  but 
small  chance  of  recovering  its  peace,  or  of  finding  a 
path  that  shall  lead  it  to  the  wells  of  salvation.  But  let 
it,  at  this  eventful  juncture,  hear  it  powerfully  demon- 
strated from  the  heavenly  Word,  '*  The  Just  shall  live 
by  his  faith,"  that  it  is  not  "  by  works  of  righteousness 
which  we  have  done/*  but  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  that 
life  is  gained,  and  a  new  set  of  feelings  will  take  pos- 
session of  the  mind,  which  casting  off  all  self-trust  will 
thereby  exercise  the  truest  virtue  of  humility,  and 
accepting  Christ  as  the  only  Saviour,  will  be  also  led 
to  the  purest  and  most  uniform  obedience  that  human 
nature  can  render. 

The  writings  of  Zuingle  had  taught  the  Augustine 
monk  of  Como  how  much  he  might  profit  to  his  soul's 
health  by  a  faithful  appeal  to  Scripture.  (E^idius 
readily  confessed  the  value  of  this  advice,  and,  in  the 
fervent  language  of  his  age,  spoke  ^  the  acquamtance 
which  he  had  made  with  the  works  of  the  reformers  as 
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the  gift  of  heaven,  the  boon  of  his  pitying  God.*  The 
name  of  Luther  was  still  more  powerful  in  rousint>;  tlie 
attention  of  the  Italians.  Bucer's  translation  of  Jiis 
smaller  treatises  was  widely  circulated,  and  the  book- 
sellers were  glad  to  get  copies  of  his  works  to  reprint 
for  the  Spanish  and  Italian  markets.  As  early  as  1520, 
Bernard  Schcnk,  a  Gcrrnan  nobleman,  but  tbe  inmate 
of  a  monastery  in  Venice,  told  Spalatin  that  Luther  had 
for  some  time  past  been  well  known  among  them.  I 
have  read,"  says  he,  **  what  you  recommended  of  Mar- 
tin Luther's  writings,  and  the  good  fame  of  this  excellent 
man  has  been  long  known  to  us:  but  they  say,  let  him 
beware  of  the  Pope*  About  two  months  since,  ten  of 
his  books  were  brought  to  this  place,  and  sold  before  I 
knew  of  it ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  month 
a  mandate  arrived  from  K>me,  and  bom  the  Patriarch 
of  Venice,  prohibiting  their  circulation.  Search  was 
then  made  tor  the  books,  but  only  one  volume  could  be 
found,  and  that  was  imperfect.  I  have  desired  to  get 
some  of  these  works,  but  the  booksellers  are  afraid  to 
produce  them.  There  are  brethren  Limong  us  who  have 
read  them,  and  know  Martin  Luther  personally.  They 
speak  highly  to  me  of  his  knowledge,  life,  and  doctrine. 
May  God  direct  liim  by  the  way  of  truth  and  charity  T* 
Somewhat  later  he  again  writes :  "  I  grieve  to  say  that 
the  Patriarch  of  Venice  has  issued  orders  to  tlie  preach- 
ers in  Ills  diocese  to  publish  the  bull  of  excommunica- 
tion against  Luther,  and  against  all  persons  possessing  • 
his  books,  or  favouring  his  doctrine,  whatever  their 
rank  and  station.  This  has  been  done  to  the  great 
amusement  of  Germany ;  but  the  senate  manifested  no 
alight  discretion  in  the  affair,  for  it  ordered  that  the 

*  Fsoh  pndor!  In  qoanta  bonarum  literarnm  ignorantia!  £^o  nam 
quod  CSiristttni  eaperet  aapicbaiii  nihil :  nihil  fidei,  omnia  operibus  tiibne- 
bam:  in  his  confinere  aud;irtrr  ac  streniic  doeebain.  Et  quis  recenscat 
venena,  quae  et  ego  in  agro  JUoniini  seminavi,  adeo  ut  citra  omnc  menda- 
citun  fitter!  poarim,  Ecclesiam  Dei  me  ease  peraeciitaiD  I  Bed  nolnit  bomtf 
Plus  servum  suum  pei  ire  in  perpetuum,  prostravitqiie  mc  penitus,  neque 
ainplius  lumen  Dculorum  i-noorum  mecum  est,  neqne  mnta  roliquit  labia. 
Qum  j>otiua  ad  ravini  usiinc  clamavi ;  Domine,  quid  vis  me  fiicere  {  Tandem 
sadivit  cor  nieum  egregiam  illam  voc^ :  Imnedere  ad  Hiddjienm  Zuin- 
glium,  et  ipse  te  instnn  t  qiiirl  to  oportcat  &ccrc  :  O  ))rfeclaram  voccm ! 
sensit  hac  voce  anima  niea  pacem  inettabiJom. — Comm.  do  LaUl.  J>e  Porta  r 
Hist*  Reform.  £cclesiarum  Jlseticarum,  t.  u.,  P.  i.,  p.  6,  ,        _  ^ 
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ezcomnmnication  i^ould  not  be  published  till  th^ 
greater  part  of  the  people  had  finbhed  their  confessions, 
and  left  the  churches."  * 

Not  less  striking  are  the  words  of  Campegius  him- 
self, who,  in  his  address  to  the  Germanic  Diet  assembled 
at  Nuremberg,  said,  *  that  he  lamented  not  for  Germany 
so  mnch  as  for  Italy,  and  particularly  for  Venice,  where 
the  books  of  Luther  were  now  circulated  and  read  to  a 
most  alarming  extent.  The  Germans  were  naturally 
curious,  and  delighted  in  novelties,  but  tlicy  easily  laid 
them  aside.  The  Italians,  on  the  contrary,  pertina- 
ciously kept  to  the  things  which  they  had  once  em- 
braced.' In  the  same  manner  the  writer  of  an  Epistle, 
**  De  Prasservanda  Italia  a  Lutheranismo,"  observes, 
that  as  tlie  plague  spreads  more  rapidly  in  Italy  than  in 
Germany,  on  account  of  the  greater  heat  of  the  climate, 
so  also  Lutheranisra,  whirh  might  be  called  the  plague 
of  the  papacy,  would,  when  it  had  once  invaded  the 
Italian  mind,  so  quick  and  ardent,  rage  in  it  witli 
greater  strength  and  fury.f 

The  works  of  Melancthon  added  considerably  to  the 
influence  which  the  reformers  were  thus  gaining  in 
Italy.    Most  of  the  learned  men  of  that  country  were 
ardent  admirers  of  his  elegant  scholarship,  and  his- 
writings  might  be  found  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
knew  well  how  to  apologize  for  their  reading  so  sus- 
picious an  author  by  their  early  love  of  his  beautiful 
Latinity.  This  was  soon  understood  by  the  more  active 
champions  of  the  Roman  see.   Some  of  them  advised* 
that  the  intercourse  kept  up  between  the  literary  men 
of  the  two  countries  should  be  abridged,  and  carefully 
watched ;  and  others  exhorted  their  brethren  to  forego 
the  satisfying  of  a  curiosity  which  might  prove  &<) 
injurious  to  their  orthodoxy.    1  he  caution  which  thus 
began  to  be  used,  renderea  it  difficult  to  introduce  the' 
works  of  the  reformers  into  the  districts  where  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  by  one  or  two  zealous  converts, 
rendered  the  supply  most  desirable.    To  overcome 
such  obstacles,  the  booksellers  printed  editions  of  the 

♦  Scckendorf,  lib.  i.  sec.  Ixxiv.  p.  115. 

f  G(Hcdegu  Specimen  Italin  Reiormatc,  p.  9. 
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more  popular  treatises  without  the  names  of  the  authoirs, 
or  with  their  names  so  modified  by  translation  or  othierr 
wise,  that  the  circulation  was  secured  before  any  one 
suspected  that  the  book  so  eagerly  read  was  the  pro* 
duction  of  Luther,  Zuingle,  or  some  of  their  followers.* 
A  brief  respite  was  given  to  the  reformers  during  the 
troubles  which  Rome  had  herself  at  this  season  to  en* 
counter.  These  evils  might  have  been  foreseenyf 
it  would  have  been  well  for  the  Christian  world  had 
the  melancholy  sight  of  a  besieged  sanctuary  led  both 

Cirties  to  consider  whether  there  was  still  no  opening 
fit  for  the  restoration  of  true  catholic  concord*  As  it 
was,  numerous  opportunities  now  existed  for  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Swiss  or  German  theology.  Many,  it 
is  probable,  were  rendered  mild  and  tolerant  by  the 
uncertain  condition  in  which  they  saw  the  sovereign 
Puntiii  placed ;  while  others,  long  inclined  to  doubt  the 
authority  of  his  decrees,  were  thrown  at  once  into  the 
circle  of  his  enemies.  Whether  there  was  much  of 
right  feeling  in  thus  seizing  upon  a  moment  when  the 
dominant  Church  was  exposed  to  singular  danger,  may 
reasonably  be  questioned  ;  nor  is  it  quite  evident  that 
conversions  whicli  take  place  when  the  difficulties  that 
attend  them  are  likely  to  be  removed,  deserve  to  be 
regarded  as  triumphs  of  the  party  by  which  they  are 

*  Tbm  Bneer  caned  hinudf  AfetioB  FeUmis;  MfbadiHtt  Hnpo- 

philus  Mclangeeus,  or  Ippofilo  daToiaN^gta;  Ziiingk!, Coiiciiis Gf^gduim* 

• — Gcrdcsii,  Specimen,  p.  13. 

t  Maimbourg  sjiys,  that  God  used  the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  on  tlik 
occasion,  and  the  impiety  of  the  Germaii  Lutherans,  to  puiydi  the  sins  of 
the  Romans,  in  the  R.niic  mnnnrr  as  he  employed  the  heathen  to  punish  the 
ifsraclitcs,  and  will  hereafter  use  the  agency  of  devils  in  the  world  to  come. 
He  also  says,  that  si^pns  similar  to  those  which  preceded  the  destniction  of 
Jerusalem  nsliered  in  the  siege  of  Boiiie.  ^  Insignia  Clementis  palatii 
cajaadam  portaa  irnjjnsita,  fulmine  quassata  sunt,  reliquis  intactis :  Tiberb 
t^Sa  egr^sns,  tota  hujus  anni  hyeme  magnam  urbis  partem  iuundavit: 
lima  tots  tfoaiA  sanguine  tincta  Tiaa  est :  term  contremmt,  eanea  domiboa 
elapsii  noetihus  Intcgris  circumcursitantes,  terribilitcr  per  plateas  ejulahant. 

 Erat  homo  infimae  sortis,  quadra^;inta  fereannosnatus,  crinomhor, 

facie  prorsus  macilenta,  centonibus  pamu  cinctus,  caetera  plane  uudus ;  m 
plateas  tranaieiia  lamentahili  voce  elamabat:  'Pcraitcntlam!  Poenitcntiam 
agitc  !'  Tempns  npropinquaretcstatiisi,  quo  Rom?i  oh  pcccata  ecclesiasticornm 
potitisiinum,  contra  quos  norribiii  modo  declamabat,  aestmenda  esset  totisque 
yiribus  et  luguhri  ac  terrifico  sono  exelamabat :  *  Malum  tiM,  Roma  1  Malum 
tibi,  Clemens  PB|iar  *Nee  lutqiUHii  ad  taoendum  adigi  poterat  etsi  carceri 
inchis\is.  Semper  enim  vehement  ins,  quam  an  tea  obtestatus  est,  Romam 
mojc  perituramy  quia  pcenitentiamy  Dei  nomine  a  te  monitay  non  egistet  /"— 
Seeken.  Comm.  ae  Luth.,  lib.  n.  aec^xii.  p.  7^. 
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effected.  It  mlifit  be  coilfessed,  indeed,  ttiat  tbere  is 
searcely  any  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation, 
as  it  regards  Italy,  that  does  not  awaken  some  doubt 
respecting  the  firmness,  or  the  sincerity  of  the  devotion, 
of  those  concerned  in  its  promotion.  The  evidence 
adduced  to  prove,  that  the  principles  of  Luther  and 
Zuingle  had  diffused  themselves  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent througli  that  country,  is  fairly  applicable  to  the 
argument,  and  shows,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  more 
enlightened  classes  of  society  were  ready  to  embrace 
any  scheme  which  might  atibrd  them  the  means  of 
emancipating  themselves  from  the  galling  yoke  of  a 
tyrannical  Chureh.  But  the  evidence  sufficient  for  this 
purfiose,  is  not  enough  to  prove,  that  the  disposition  of 
the  people,  religiously  considered,  was  such  as  to  secure 
success  in  the  grander  designs  of  reform.  The  love  of 
change,  the  deepest  convictian  even  of  the  importance 
of  troth,  is  not  always  accompanied  with  the  spiritual 
sense,  uninfluenced  by  which  the  efFectual  prosecution 
of  a  religious  reformation  is  hopeless  and  impossible. 

Notwithstanding,  tiierefOTe,  the  progress  which  the. 
new  doctrines  made  in  Italy  at  diis  period,  there  was 
actuallj^  no  proper  foundation  laid  for  the  permanent 
preachmg  of  the  gospel.  The  greater  number  of  those 
who  acknowledged,  with  a  prospect  of  safety,  their 
desire  to  enjoy  more  of  Christian  liberty,  more  of  the 
blessed  privileges  which  might  be  looked  for  under  the 
rule  of  an  evangelical  Church,  shrunk  timidly  from  the 
thought  that  Rome  might  speedily  recover  itself,  and 
then  punish  with  avenging  wrath  the  dissidents  from 
her  communion.  Thus  it  is  generally  known,  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Venice,  and  other 
cities,  received  with  avidity  the  writings  of  the  reformers, 
and  gladly  listened  to  the  exhortations  of  those  who 
employed  themselves  in  teaching  their  doctrines ;  but 
that  they  never  ventured  to  withdraw  from  the  con- 
fessional, or  such  observances  as  seemed  necessary  to 
keep  them  in  &vour  with  the  Romish  priesthood. 

The  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Italian,* 
by  Antonio  Brucioli,  a  Florentine,  assisted,  in  an  im* 

*  Ckrdesu  Specimen.  Itiil*  Reform* 
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portent  degree^  the  views  of  the  more  earnest  and  deter«* 
mined  of  l^e  new  converts.  But  a  version  of  the  Scrip* 
tares  was  published  at  Venice  as  early  as  the  year 
1471.  This  was  the  work  of  Nicolo  Malermi,  or  Ma- 
lerbi,  a  monk  of  Camaldoli,  and  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Michael  in  Murano.  He  states  in  his  preface,  that 
there  were  translations  of  some  portions  of  the  Divine 
Word  in  Italian,  but  that  they  were  far  from  accurate, 
and  did  not  fiiruish,  when  put  together,  a  complete 
Volume.  This  had  induced  him  to  eommenee  the 
la  1  our  of  producing  a  new  version,  and  he  had  eii'ected 
Ilia  design,  he  says,  in  eight  months.  Tlie  work  was 
published  in  two  larp^e  folio  volumes,  and  the  learned 
historian  of  Italian  literature  informs  us,  that  it  went 
through  several  editions  before  the  end  of  the  century.* 
It  is  almost  incredible  that  the  translation  should  have 
been  completed  in  the  time  mentioned ;  but  we  are  not 
informed  whether  it  was  made  from  the  original,  or  from 
the  common  Latin  version  ;  nor  ought  we  to  conclude, 
perhaps,  that  Maierbi  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  par- 
tial versions  already  in  existence*  His  language^  we 
are  told,  is  rough,  and  his  phraseology  generally  un- 
happy ;  but  this  only  adds  to  the  interest  attached  to 
the  fact,  that  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  and  not- 
withstanding the  expensive  nature  of  the  work,  it  was 
very  extensively  circulated.  The  existence  of  a  version 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  language  of  the  people,  at  this 
early  period,  is  an  iiiiportant  fact,  and  naturally  leads 
to  the  question,  how  it  was,  that  consequences  did  not 
follow  from  it  similar  to  those  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  ascribe  to  the  same  cause  in  later  times.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  Roman  hierarchy  opposed  itself  to  the 
publication  of  the  work,  or  used  any  means  w  liatever  to 
prevent  its  circulation.  The  w^ant,  therefore,  of  any  visible 
improvement  in  the  state  of  the  people,  after  receiving 
this  boon,  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition, 
that  they  either  did  not  enjoy  it  in  any  available  form, 

*  Tiraboschi,  Storia  dtHa  Letterat.  Ital,,  t.  vi.,  lib.  ii.,  p.  311.  Some  doubt, 
it  la  said,  was  started  by  Fontanini  respecting  the  ri^it  of  Maierbi  to  the 
credit  of  baring  produced  this  vemm;  but  Apustdo  Zeno.  aod  some  other 
Italian  critjcs,  nave  shown  that  there  is  no  proper  gjround  kit  this  suspicion. 
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OT  that  the  influeDCes  of  the  system  oiider  ^fiich  tliey 
hved  yrete  more  than  sufficient  to  coanterbalanee  the 
ferce  of  this  new  opportunity  of  self-instruction. 

It  is  endent,  from  the  size  and  expensive  character 
of  Malerbi's  translation,  that  it  could  not  be  introduced  • 
into  the  houses  of  tlie  people  generally ;  and,  to  be 
effectual  to  the  enlightenment  of  ordinary  minds,  Scrip-* 
tuie  must  be  rendered  familiar  by  frequent  study,  and 
the  devout,  undisturbed  meditation  of  domestic  retire- 
ment. There  was  at  this  time  no  slight  degree  of 
intellectual  activity  among  the  richer  classes  of  Italians, 
and  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  being  a  novelty,  the 
editions  spoken  of  mip:ht  easily  find  purchasers,  though 
they  never  reached  the  lower,  or  c^xn  the  middle 
classes  of  the  population.  But  even  supposing  that 
there  were  no  obstacle  of  this  kind  to  the  more  exten- 
sive circulation  of  the  new  version,  and  that  the  people 
had  really  enjoyed,  to  the  full  extent,  the  opportunity 
of  consulting  the  sacred  oracles,  still  something  would 
hare  been  wanting  to  its  gaining  a  due  authority  over 
&eir  minds.  When  a  community  has  for  centuries 
been  taught  to  rely  solely  on  the  dictation  of  its  teachers, 
it  requires  much  careful  instruction  before  it  can  be  con- 
vinced of  the  value  of  the  Bible.  The  articles  of  belief 
are  not  the  onlv  things  to  be  looked  for  in  Scripture. 
Them  a  humble-minded  man  may  rejoice  to  read  as 
engraven  on  his  soul  by  long  acquaintance  with  the 

outlines  of  Revelation  :  bv  communion  with  the  Church 

ft  ' 

from  infancy  ;  by  the  use  of  prayer  and  confession. 
Though  unable  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  the  Bible,  he 
may  have  for  these  purposes  the  language  of  its  doctrines 
in  his  memory.  The  hope  that  is  in  him  will  not  be  with- 
out its  reason  or  its  proof ;  and  in  the  subtler  matters 
of  controversy,  he  may  well  be  satisfied  to  abide  the 
decision  of  those  to  whose  wisdom  and  integrity  he 
must  necessarily,  in  many  cases,  be  indebted  for  his 
opinions.  But  supposing  that  all  this  may  be  granted, 
the  Bible  is  still  indispensable  to  the  Christian  of  later 
times.  Creeds  may  give  abstracts  of  its  doctrines, 
and  may  possess  a  most  rightful  claim  to  universal 
reverencci  as  the  language  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
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ooanmraioB  of  saintB;  but  however  invaluable  as/ jtabf 
gtraots,  they  can  never  daim  comparMon.with  Soxiplart 
as  exciting  imith  or  love*  Thoufp  indiBORtaUy  ebrvtet 
in  statement*  they  are  imbued  with  no  living  wititni:$ 
^  are  intermingled  with  none  of  the  rays  of  lere  and  hope 
dtat  shed  so  precious  a  charm  over  every  exhibition  of 
doctrine  in  tne  book  of  God  itself.  A  Christian  who 
had  learnt  his  relii^on  from  the  creeds  only  mi^ht  be 
secure  against  any  fatal  error  in  respect  to  the  profes- 
sion of  faith  ;  but  whetlier  he  would  have  faith  itself 
may  be  doubted  ;  while  it  scarcely  admits  of  a  question, 
wlit  therhe  would  not  find,  however  firm  Ids  belief,  that 
it  had  far  less  to  do  witli  the  affections  of  his  heart  or 
the  convictions  of  his  spirit  than  was  essential  to  his 
happiness. 

Though  it  is  not,  therefore,  for  proofs  of  doctrine  that 
the  ordinary  Christian  might  find  it  necessary  to  have 
the  Bible  frequently  in  his  hands^  he  needs  it  for  the 
nourishing  of  his  faith ;  for  discovmng  the  lustre  of 
each  particular  doctrine,  and  the  perfect  and  blended 
harmony  of  the  whdie.  The  mind  of  the  humblest  dis- 
ciple of  Christy  daunted  perhaps  at  first  with  the  diffi^ 
omties  of  Scripture^  imperceptibly  gains  an  acquaint- 
ance with  its  sublimest  language,  Grace  penetrates 
his  heart  and  quickens  his  understanding  a»  he  rests 
with  patient  attention  on  God's  own  revelation  of  his 
will.  By  degrees  the  passages,  before  isolated,  are 
combined  by  the  very  energy  of  simple  thought.  The 
difficulties  vanish  which  belonged  to  the  separate  phrase, 
and  the  rejoicing  believer  sees  that  he  can  now  give  a 
reason  for  the  hope  wliich  is  in  him,  framed  not  merely 
of  so  many  expressions  drawn  literally  from  Scripture, 
but  moulded  according  to  the  first  dictation  of  the  living 
spirit.  Add  to  this,  the  importance  which  the  mind 
instinctively  attaches  to  promises  conveyed  directly 
from  those  on  whom  their  fulfilment  depends.  Pious 
fiouk  will  trust  with  thankfulness  to  the  statement  of 
divine  promises,  however  delivered  ;  but  let  them  read, 
in  the  express  language  of  Deity,  the  manifold  assur- 
ances of  his  love,  and  of  the  glory  wliich  he  has  pre- 
pared for  his  children,  and  every  principle  of  our  nature 
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jgiawiikel'loKlioavey  tbem  more  iiitenaeljr  to  titt-mis 
I»  «»rimilat  manner,  however  neglected  rae  preceptoiif 
rriigion-  when*  conreyed  in  human  language,  the  eye 
that  nifht  rest  as  the  tables  of  the  law,  written  1^  the 

finger  of  Grod,  the  ear  that  might  listen  to  the  solemn 
voice  of  the  Prophet  himself,  could  not  easily  allow  its 
attention  to  be  diverted  from  the  lofty  theme  of  the 
revelation.  Scripture  has  a  power  over  devout  minds 
corresponding  to  that  here  spoken  of.  The  same  senti- 
ment cannot  be  created  by  any  modification  of  the 
heavenly  Word  ;  and  thus  the  Christian  who  is  denied 
the  use  of  the  Bible  wants  the  best  support  to  his  piety 
that  the  Church  can  render  him. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  give  men  leave  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  hence  the  translation  of  Malerbi  might 
be  suffered  by  the  Roman  clergy  without  its  endanger- 
ing their  interests,  or  any  vital  part  of  their  system. 
The  value  of  the  Bible  was  not  made  known  to  the 
people  at  large  till  the  reformers  began  to  teach  tfaeiSt 
that  while  it  afibrded  the  sole  defence  against  die  errors 
of  the  age,  so  also  it  was  essential  to  their  own  indi*- 
vidnal  comfort  and  enlightenment.  It  was  the  very 
genius  of  Protestantism  to  rest  on  the  Scriptures;  and 
tile  Churches  which  acknowledged  its  influence  left 
none  of  their  members  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  they 
needed  not  the  daily  nourishment  of  scriptural  medita- 
tion. This  may  account  for  the  different  results  attend- 
ing the  publication  of  the  Bible  in  tlie  languages  of 
Germany  and  England,  and  in  that  of  Italy,  or  for  the 
little  fruit  that  was  produced  by  the  appearance  of  any 
version  in  times  preceding  the  Reformation,  Greater 
importance  accordingly  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
tmnslation  by  Brucioli,  who  having  been  obliged  to 
escape  from  Florence,  on  account  of  the  conspiracy 
against  the  Cardinal  Guilio  de  Medici,  took  up  his 
abode  at  Venice  where  his  brothers,  who  were  printers, 
enabled  him  to  aoeomj^ish  his  design  of  publishing  his 
version  of  the  New  Testament  The  success  which 
attaided  this  portion  of  the  work  encouraged  Brucioli 
to  continue  it;  and  in  the  year  1542,  the  entire  Bible 
appeared,  with  a  dedication  to  Francis  L  -  - 
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.  TfaeeriticisinB  on  this  tianslatioii  were  nuiAerous  and 
unsparing*  Bmcioli  was  not  only  accused  of  writing 
in  a  style  rude  and  imperfect,  but  of  being  too  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  Hebrew  to  enable  him  to 
execute  the  task  with  even  tolerable  correctness.  What 
was  still  worse,  his  critics  charged  him  with  making  use 
of  designed  perversions  of  the  sense,  for  the  sake  of 
defending  error ;  and,  in  the  end,  the  translation  was 
solemnly  condemned  by  the  heads  of  the  Church  as  the 
work  of  a  heretic*  Brucioli  himself,  however,  suffered 
no  personal  iiarm,  and  he  is  said  to  have  published  at 
Venice  several  translations  from  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  a  circumstance,  if  true,  which  might  serve  as 
an  answer  to  many  of  the  criticisms  circulated  against 
his  version  of  the  Scriptures,  l^it  he  was  not  the  only 
Italian  scholMr  who  devoted  himself  at  this  period  to 
the  work  of  biblical  translation.  A  Dominican  monk, 
named  Marmocchini,  published  a  version  in  1538,  and 
two  others  of  the  New  Testament  appeared  ;  the  one  at 
Venice  in  1636,  the  other  at  Lyons,  in  iddl.f 

Scarcely  had  Rome  recovered  from  the  disasters  which 
it  had  lately  experienced,  when  means  began  to  be  taken 
to  resist  the  evident  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  At  the  commenc^ent  of 
1530,  an  order  was  issued  directing  the  most  diligent 
search  to  be  made  for  those  supposed  to  be  infected  with 
heresy.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  advance  of 
the  rdbrmed  doctrines,  for  about  two  years  afterwards 
several  of  the  most  distinguished  men  at  Bologna,  the 

*  TIr al  sr!ii,  Storia  della  Letterat.  Ital.,  lib.  ii.,  p.  595.  The  celebrated 
satirist  Ai  ctino  was  well  acquainted  with  Bracioli,  and  spoke  of  him  as  a 
prod^  of  industry.  In  a  letter  to  him,  he  sa^'s.  Is  it  not  enough  to  have 
CompoBed  more  volumes  than  you  have  lived  years.  Are  you  not  content  with 
a  name  that  is  known  through  all  the  world  T  I  ii  another  letter,  addressed  to 
the  Marchioness  di  Pescara,  he  says,  ^'  Well,  my  iriend  Brucioli  dedicated 
the  Bflde  to  the  King,  who  is  called  *  The  most  Ghristiim,'  and  has  not 
received  an  answer  in  fi  ve  years.  Has  this  happened  because  the  work  was  not 
well  translated,  or  nnt  well  bound  ?**  Aretnio  was  very  likely  to  be  strongly 
attached  to  any  one  who  possessed  the  mc  uns  ut  siiakiiig  the  power  of  the 
Churdi.  His  pen  was  continually  employed  in  lashing  tbe  fouies  or  ambi- 
tion of  his  eotempornrir^ ;  hut  he  was  little  imhuerl  with  the  spirit  that 
Y'ould  render  the  Scriptures  of  much  worth  to  himself,  or  induce  to  join 
the  partA-  of  the  reformers  as  a  religious  convci-t.  See  "  Lives  of  the  iialiuu 
Poets,"  {)V  the  Author  of  tllis  CoDtmuatlon. 

t  Tiittboschi,p.d86. 
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peouliar  cm  of  the  Pontiffsi  addressed  the  ambassador 
of  SaxoDy  in  a  letter  full  of  expressions  indicating  their 
attachment  to  the  evangelical  opinions.  Having  spoken 
of  the  pleasure  with  which  they  had  heard  it  reported 
that  a  council  would  shortly  he  held,  they  add,  "  We  owe 
a  vast  debt  of  gratitude  to  you  for  having  endured  to 
come  into  these  Babylonish  lands ;  we  owe  it  to  all 
Germany,  which  calls  for  this  councilj  and  especially  to 
your  own  evangelical  prince,  who  with  such  a  noble 
ardour  has  undertaken  the  defence  of  the  faithful,  that 
he  srcrns  to  consider  it  but  a  little  matter  to  have 
restored  the  gospel  to  his  own  country,  unless  he  give 
it  also  to  Britain,  France  and  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  bring 
their  several  Churches  into  the  same  state  of  liberty.'^ 
Then,  alluding  to  the  sufferings  which  many  of  the  Ger- 
man Protestants  had  endured,  they  continue :  "  Every 
province  of  Christendom  ought  to  profit  by  your  labours,^ 
and  especially  this  our  Italy,  which  is  so  close  to  the 
very  palace  of  the  tyrant,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
which  containing,  as  it  does,  the  tyrant  himself  in  its 
bosom,  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  more  gladly  the 
great  extent  of  the  benefit.  Although,  therefore,  we  see 
you  thus  devoted  and  ardent  in  the  business,  and  defi*- 
cient  in  nothing  that  may  be  needed  to  its  execution, 
we  must  still,  as  they  say,  keep  the  spur  to  the  running 
liorsc,  and  beseech  and  implore  you,  by  the  faith  of 
Christ,  to  leave  no  argument  unemployed  with  the  most 
pious  Emperor,  to  leave  no  stone  unturned,  which  may 
promote  the  assembling  of  the  purposed  council.  And 
this,  indeed,  may  easily  be  done  when  our  most  gentle 
and  benign  Emperor  shall  learn  that  there  are,  even  in 
tlio  first  of  the  Italian  cities,  and  in  Rome  itself,  many 
v(;ry  pious  and  liighly  learned  men,  and  such  are  of 
noble  birth,  if  this  can  add  any  weight  to  their  charac- 
ters, who  most  earnestly  desire  the  calling  of  a  general 
council.  And  what  greater  tri umph  could  the  invincible 
Charles  secure  than  to  see,  by  his  means,  impiety  cast 
down  and  abolished,  and  the  power  of  Christ,  and  the 
law  and  the  Church  restored  to  their  proper  glory  ?  Or 
what  grieater  felicity  could  fall  to  the  lot  of  this  most 
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prosperous  prince  than  to  pfeMnt  to  Christians  the  Ttew 
of  a  Church  restored  to  peace  and  happiness? 

Having  thus  appealed  to  the  supposed  vurtfies'of  th6 
Emperor,  allusion  is  made*  in  the  next  place,  to  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  better  feelings  of  the  Pontiff 
himself.  Neither  do  we  belieye,**  it  is  said,  ^  that  th^ 
most  humane  Pontiff  will  continue  to  deny  our  wish; 
He  is  a  man,  and  may  as  a  wise  man  support  his  own 
counsels  by  others  more  wisely  taken ;  he  may  also  noW 
happily  and  easily  abolish  the  vices  which  have  not  had 
their  origin  with  liim,  but  with  his  predecessors,  and 
which,  as  the  corruptions  of  times  past,  have  invaded 
and  oppressed  the  Church.  And  by  wnat  method  so  likdy 
as  this  could  he  secure  among  his  fellow  men,  or  with 
the  saints,  or  with  Christ  himself,  life  and  eternal  glory? 
But  yet  further,  we  hope  he  will  allow  that,  as  a  matter  of 
justice,  and  not  unwillingly,  which  is  most  equitable,  and 
which  the  apostles  and  the  holy  fathers  have  appointed, 
namely,  that  it  is  lawful  for  all  to  consider  the  confes- 
sions of  all,  since  the  just  live  not  by  the  efficacy  of 
other  men's  actions,  but  by  their  own  faith,  otherwise 
faith  is  no  more  faith.  For  neither  is  that  persuadon 
wtiich,  instead  of  being  the  result  of  a  divine  infloenee, 
arises  only  from  compulsion,  and  the  uselessness  of  which 
is  even  pnyrerbial.  But  if  the  malice  of  Satan  should 
render  it  difficult  to  accord  that  which  we  desire,  still 
WAy  it  be  allowed  to  both  monks  and  laymen  to  hay 
Bibles  without  incurring  the  charge  of  heresy,  and  to 
quote  the  words  of  Christ  and  of  Paul  without  being 
immediately  despised  as  Lutherans.  For  this  at  present 
often  happens,  to  the  infinite  disgrace  of  holiness.  And 
what  is  the  reigu  of  Antichrist,  ii'  this  be  not  his  reign  ? 
What  can  be  wanting  to  complete  its  character,  when 
Christian  law,  and  grace,  and  doctrine,  and  truth,  and 
peace  and  liberty,  are  so  openly  resisted,  trodden  under 
foot  and  destroyed  ?  "* 

In  a  spirit  alike  to  this,  the  German  Protestants, 
speaking  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  returned  an  answer 
to  the  persuasions  of  the  Pope  s  Nuncio,  at  the  diet  pi 
*  StdcMdoif/  Coimn. de  Luih^  Mb, itt^ boo.  26,  p.6& 
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RatishaaaQs.wishing  them  to  accept  the  pTO|K^s  respect* 
ing  a  coimciL  Bat  similar  as  is  the  tone  m  which  both 
parties  flpoke  on  moBt  pointB,  it  is  not  a  little  remerkaUe» 
to  find  tne  Italians  urging  by  every  argument  in  their 
power»  the  value  of  such  an  assembly  to  the  Protestant 
cause;  while  the  Germans  express,  in  terms  of  decided 
hostility,  their  dissatisiaction  at  the  prospect  which  its 
expected  meeting  must  present.  Both,  no  doubt,  were 
agreed  on  the  subject  of  a  general  council,  considered  in 
itself;  and  in  some  parts  of  their  reply  the  Elector  and 
his  associates  speak  in  the  same  terms  as  the  scholars  of 
Bologna.*  But  while  the  former  had  utterly  cast  aside 
all  confidence  in  the  Pope,  and  view  ed  every  proposition 
which  issued  from  his  court  as  but  intended  to  cloak 
some  fresh  act  of  tyranny,  the  latter  still  retained  some 
feelings  of  reverence  for  the  head  of  their  Church,  and 
had  sufhcient  trust  in  liis  promises  to  believe  that  if  he 
assembled  a  council  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  Christen- 
dom. This  feeling,  it  is  conjectured,  prevented  many  f 
of  those  who  had  embraced  the  reformed  doctrines  in 
Italy  from  making  those  vigorous  efforts  which  they 
might  otherwise  have  employed.  In  the  conviction^  thai 
a  eeneral  council  would  be  able  to  remove  the  abuses  ta 
which  they  traced  the  disordered  state  of  the  Ghurdi,  and 
even  its  corruptions  of  doctrine,  they  deemed  it  a  point 
of  duty  to  wait  with  patience  the  issue  of  this  grand 
experiment.  Recollecting  that  there  had  been  many 
periods  in  the  Church's  history,  when  the  dark  clouds  of 
error  had  been  dispersed  by  the  exercise  of  united  piely 
and  genius,  in  its  assembled  representatives,  they  passed 
over  the  consideration  of  the  circumstances  which  now 
rendered  such  a  remedy  a  weak  if  not  dangerous  appli- 
cation. In  the  earlier  councils,  the  numerous  prelates 
and  divines  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings  had  no 
interest  to  defend  so  great  as  that  of  the  Churcri  at  large, 
its  rights,  its  liberty,  its  purity  of  doctrine  and  integrity. 
If  ambition,  or  views  of  private  aggrandizement,  entered 
into  the  minds  of  some,  still  these  could  never  form  a  force 

*  Slcidan^    1 ,  Ur.  viii.,  p.  352. 
t  Hi8t.RcfiinKuBed«iaiamB«liott^ 
t.  n.,  P*  1,  p.  S* 
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of  Bach  power  as  to  disturb,  to  any  great  extent,  the 
proper  influence  of  the  more  salutary  elements.  But, 
instead  of  such  beine  the  case,  when  the  papacy  was  full 
grown,  there  was  tnen  no  Church  for  Christians  to 
defend,  unless  they  were  able»  by  an  exercise  of  thought 
not  common  m  those  days,  to  raise  thm  minde  abore 
the  towering  citadels  the  system  which  had  been 
exalted  as  an  antagonist  to  the  Church,  properly  so 
called.  Rome,  in  laying  claims  to  a  power  which 
belonged  not  to  her,  had  destroyed,  as  for  as  it  was 
possible,  the  idea  and  principle  of  catholicity.  Her 
own  proper  rights,  as  a  member  of  tlie  one  unbroken 
commnnion  of  saints,  were  lost  in  the  glare  of  an  un- 
ci in  si  ian  ambition  ;  and  it  could  hardly  f;iil  to  happen, 
therefore,  that  in  any  assembly  over  which  her  repre- 
sentatives exercised  supreme  control,  the  interests  of 
the  Church  Universal  woTild  be  either  altoo^cther  for- 
gotten, or  made  to  yield  to  the  selfish  demands  of  this 
usurping  tyranny. 

How  little  dependence  could  be  placed  on  the  propo- 
sals respecting  a  general  council  was  soon  seen,  as  well 
by  the  Italians  as  the  Germans.  Such  of  them,  there-' 
fore»  as  continued  firm  in  the  defence  of  the  new  opi- 
nions, were  driven  to  connect  themselves  still  more 
closely  in  the  bonds  of  amity  with  the  reformers  of 
other  countries.  The  introduction  of  works  calculated 
to  enforce  the  necessity  of  a  determined  struggle  be- 
came daily  more  common,*  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
city  in  Italy  which  did  not  contain  numerous  admirers 
of  Luther,  or  Zuingle,  more  or  less  ready  to  seize  the 
first  favourable  opportunity  for  the  profession  of  their 
faith.  In  Venice  there  were  already  the  rudiments  of  a 
congregation,  and  Melancthon  addressed  the  persons  of 
which  it  consisted,  as  well  instructed  in  the  general 
principles  of  religious  truth  and  liberty.  Among  the 
great  supporters  of  the  Venetian  converts  were  some 
who  did  not  refuse,  a  few  years  after,  to  seal  their 
doctrines  with  their  blood.    Had  the  party  contained 

*  Luther's  addfess  to  the  Germans  was,  about  this  tJme,  tranitlated  into 
Ibdian,  ind  published  under  the  title  of  Libro  della  BmendiUEloiie  e  Cflr- 
rezione  deUa  State  Chiistiano/'— Roa.  de  Porta,  p.  9. 
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many  such  men,  the  power  of  Rome  would  have  striven 
in  vain  to  stop  its  progress  :  but  there  was  too  much 
readiness,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
least  possible  portion  of  freedom,  with  the  faiutes^ 
glimmering  of  hope,  and,  in  the  latter,  too  little  cou- 
rage, or  patience,  to  bear  the  storm,  and,  in  the  strength 
of  hope,  to  look  forward  to  happier  days. 

It  was  from  1530  to  1542,  that  the  principal  efforts 
condnued  to  be  made  at  Venice  to  establish  a  Reformed 
Church  ,  in  that  city  and  its  territories.  During  this 
period  also  Ferrara,  Naples  and  other  states  continued 
to  furnish  auxiliaries  to  the  same  cause.  Ferrara  was 
among  the  first  to  distinguish  itself  in  the  struggle. 
The  Duchess  Ren^,  who  had  married  Hercules  II.,  the 
reigning  duke,  in  1527,  was  a  woman  of  singular  abi* 
lity  and  fortitude.  She  would  have  been  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  princesses,  it  is  said,  that  the  world 
has  seen,  had  it  not  been  for  her  patronage  of  Calvin, 
Excellent  alike  for  virtue  and  genius ;  deeply  read  in 
the  literature  of  the  age;  all  her  virtues  and  accom- 
plishments were  counted  as  nothing  when  placed  in  the 
scale  against  this  regard  for  the  gospel.  To  these 
very  endowments  however,  may  be  fairly  ascribed  the 
part  which  she  took  in  the  great  controversies  of  tlie 
period.  France  had  furnished  her  with  ample  means 
for  investigating  the  truth,  and  the  native  firmness  of 
}ier  mind  was  sufficient  to  preserve  her  from  yielding 
when  she  believed  she  had  discovered  it.  Her  enemies 
have  represented  it  as  the  common  fault  of  such  women, 
that,  unless  they  correct  themselves  by  great  humility, 
they  commonly  employ  their  thoughts  in  striving  to 
learn  more  than  is  expedient  respecting  the  differences 
of  religion.  Ren^e,  they  add,  abused  her  natural  ex- 
cellence of  disposition  by  a  Mae  compassion  for  those 
whom  she  believed  somewhat  too  harshly  treated,*  and 

•  "  Donna  di  m^ranriis.simo  !=ipirito,  o  clie  per  virtu,  per  intxcgno,  e  per 
I'oniamcnto  di  ([uasi  tuttc  le  scienzc,  Hi\rcbbe  Btata  una  delle  uiu  illu»trl 
principeB.se^  .se  nou  uvesse  uscurata  ogni  sua  gloria  ooU'aderiie  inMicemento 
(|gli  errori  dc  Calvino." — Serassi.  Vita  di  'I'orquato  Tasso,  lib.  n.,  p.  129. 

^  Cctte  duchessc  avoit  bcaucoup  d'csprit  et  dc  scavoi^  s'cstant  rendue, 
par  tme  grande  application  k  Vitaae,  fork  babflo,  sartoat  dans  la  pliiloflophie 
ou  elle  excelloit  a  I'egal  des  plus  celebrcs  pliilosoplies  de  son  temps^  et  I'on 
ne  peut  nior  qu'cllc  n'uit  cm  durant  toute  sa  vie  dans  Tame  un  fonds  ind- 
puissablo  dc  bonte."-— Maiiubourg.  Hbt.  du  Calvinisine,  liv.  i.,  p.  61. 
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thus,  like  tlie  Queen  of  Navarre,  booh  passed  in  the* 
world  for  a  great  patroness  of  the  Lutherans.  There  is 
evQvy  appearance  of  truth  in  the  belief  that  the  treat- 
ment which  her  father  Louis  XTL  had  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  Jidius  IT.  contributed  greatly  to  increase  her 
hatred  to  the  Roman  see.  This  might  be  the  case,  and 
still  leave  no  doubt  respecting  the  purity  of  her  attach- 
ment to  the  Protestant  cause.  The  flagrant  usurpations  - 
of  the  Pontiffs  would,  of  themselves,  have  furnished 
sufficient  motives  to  a  just  and  intelligent  mind  to 
shake  off  their  yoke* 

Ren^e  at  first  espoused  the  reformed  doctrine  as  exhi- 
bited by  Luther.*  J3ut  circumstances  afterwards  broo^l 
her  acquainted  with  Calvin ;  and  the  expositions  which  - 
he  gave  of  the  gospel,  during  his  short  stay  at  FenaiVy  . 
appear  to  have  rendered  her  more  closely  attaehed  to 
the  party  which  he  represented.  Clement  Maiot,  who  - 
for  some  time  occupied  the  office  of  secretary  to  this 
princess,  produced  during  his  residence  at  her  court 
many  of  the  hymns  whicli  are  supposed  to  have  aided  so 
extensively  the  popularity  of  the  new  doctrines.  The 
influence  of  her  own  character  must  have  been,  in  itself, 
of  vast  importance  to  the  cause.  It  was  scarcely  possi-  • 
ble  that  so  accomplished  and  amiable  a  woman  should 
preside  over  a  people  proverbially  alive  to  the  influence 
of  graceful  and  elevated  emotions,  without  awakening  a 
lively  interest  in  the  cause  which  she  had  adopted. 
Those  of  her  own  sex  would  be  moved  to  follow  her  by 
the  very  power  which  such  a  mind  could  not  iiul  to  ex- 
ercise over  more  ordinary  intellects ;  while  many  of  the 
other  sex,  led  at  first,  perhaps,  by  simple  courtesy  to 
refrain  from  abuse,  would  be  induced,  by  degrees,  to 
look  at  the  objects  themselves  with  a  more  thoughtful 
and  attentive  spirit. 

But  if  Rente  must  have  exercised  no  small  influence 
over  those  who  were  not  wise  for  wisdom's  sake^  much  - 
more  would  she  be  able  to  command  the  affectionate  . 
regards  of  those  who  had  alreadv  begun  to  inquire  into 
the  merits  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  protestant  con- 
troversy.  Many  whose  natural  timidity  might  have  * 

*  Maimbouig.  Hist  du  CalvanUnie,  liv.  i.,  p.  6t* 
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kefit  Aettr'teck  fmn  paTsamg  the  path  which  seemed 
faaset  With  9b  many  perils,  would  lose  this  dread 
wfawled  forward  by  an  example  which  had  in  it  so 
m«tch  of  heroism.  Others  would  feel  it  a  subject  for 
generous  devotion,  and  would  rejoice  in  the  prospect 
of  being"  able  to  enjoy,  nnder  the  protection  of  tlie 
duchess,  the  instructions  of  the  most  able  teachers  of  the 
rising  Church.  The  increase  of  the  number  of  the  re- 
formers at  Ferrara  was  such  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. But  they  were  not  long  allowed  to  encourage 
the  hope  excited  by  this  commencement  of  their  labours. 
The  political  situation  of  Hercules  II.  obliged  iiim  to 
cultivate  the  friends! liji  of  the  Pope  ;  and  in  settling  the 
terms  of  an  alliance  with  him  and  the  Emperor,  he  was 
oonpelled  to  submit  to  the  humiliating  condition  of  re- 
moving from  his  court  the  numerous  distinguished  per- 
sons who  had  of  late  formed  its  chief  ornament.  These 
were  the  French  nobles  and  men  of  letters  in  whose 
society  his  amiable  consort  had  passed  her  youth,  and 
iiader  whose  auspices  her  own  country  acquired  so  high 
a  character  for  taste  and  intelligence. 

But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  difiusion  of  the 
reformed  doctrines  did  not  depend  upon  the  coun- 
tenance of  some  few  eminent  individuals*  Ferrara  en- 
joyed at  this  time  several  preachers  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  common  people  were  beginning  to  exhibit  an  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  which  afforded  a  fair  hope  that 
pure  religion  might  again  be  established  anionic  them, 
and  be  loved  and  prized  as  it  ought.  Of  those  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  this  good  work,  one  of  tlie 
most  conspicuous  was  Fulvius  Moratus.*  This  excellent 

*  PrfTFta^itissinii  viri  Morati,  profcssoris  quondam  Ferraricnsis  mcmo- 
riam  nulla  obliterabit  ffitas,  li  vel  nilul  ab  eo  prseclari  gestum  fuisset,  quam 
quod  Ol^mpiamFolTiani  Montam,  foendnam  midtboomiiiiliiiseelebm 
mam>  piogenuisset.  Enimvero  cum  is  eniditis  et  pohb  istis  viris  accenseri 
dehcnt,  (}in  doctrinam  E van gclii,  turn  limpidiua  prorumpentem  et  in  Italicis 
re^ombufi  fluitantem>  svide  imbiberunt,  alikque,  degustata  ejiis  duloedine, 
oeu  aquam  pmrfagimam  hanriendam  dedenmt,  quam  onmino  mter  Itaka 
jeformatos  connumerandos  sit,  aj)paret. 

Fulvius,  havinf^  been  driven  from  FeiTara  by  the  jealousy  of  his  adversa- 
ries^ was  after  soma  yearb  restored  to  the  favour  of  the  prince.    He  died  ia 
leaving  a  vnfe  and  five  children,  the  eldest  of  wmch  was  Olympia 
Fulvia. — Syllabus  ItalorumRefonnatonnn,  p.  303. 

An  intcrt'stint;  account  is  given  of  both  the  father  and  the  daughter  in  a 
letter  from  Cceliua  to  Xystus,  in  the  works  of  OlympU.  The  wnter  says, 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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man  had  acquired  for  himself  the  admiration  of  a 
numerous  class  of  friends,  and  liis  name  has  been 
honourably  handed  down  to  posterity  as  the  preceptor 
and  example  of  many  of  those  who  became  celebrated 
in  the  subsequent  struggles  of  the  Reformatioa.  But 
worthy  as  he  was  of  distinction  for  his  virtues  and 
attainments,  it  is  to  his  daughter  s  name  that  he  is 
indebted  for  the  brightest  glory  of  his  own.  Olympia 
Fulvia  Morata,  having  imbibed  at  an  early  age  the  love 
of  knowledge,  became  so  remarkable  in  a  few  years  for 
her  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
that  she  occupied  a  place  among  the  firat  schokm  of 
Italy.   But  while  she  was  thus  eminent  for  her  aooom- 
pli^ments,  she  was  not  less  so  for  sweetness  of  temper 
and  virtue.    These  united  endowments  acquired  her 
the  affectionate  regard  of  the  duchess;  and  she  was 
made  the  companion  of  the  princesses,  in  \shose  studies 
she  shared,  and  in  the  advantages  of  whose  situation 
she  was  allowed  to  have  an  equal  part. 

The  youth  of  this  amiable  womau  was  thus  passed  in 
peace  and  luxury,  surrounded  by  whatever  could  gra- 
tify an  elegant  taste,  and  inspire  the  hope  of  loug-con- 
tiniu  d  happiness.  But  she  confesses  in  one  of  her  own 
beautiful  and  simple  letters,  that  the  blandishments  of 
the  court,  however  modified  by  the  good  sense  and 
refinement  of  many  of  its  members^  were  little  favour* 
able  to  the  growth  of  Christian  piety,  and  that  she  saw 
reason  to  suspect  that  her  feelings  would  have  assumed 
a  character  far  different  to  that  which  it  was  her  delight 
to  cultivate  in  less  prosperous  circumstances.  She  soon 
experienced  those  reverses  which  added  what  was  needed 
to  the  purifying  of  her  heart.  The  death  of  her  bOier 
occurred  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger.  Persecution 
had  already  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  reformers  in 
Ferrara»  and  the  duke,  compelled  to  show  his  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  Rome,  aided  its  ministers  in  the  perpetra- 
tion of  their  cruelties  against  his  subjects.  Olympia 
left  the  court  to  attend  her  widowed  mother,  and  per- 
form the  part  of  a  guard iau  to  her  three  sisters  and  her 

that  he  had  heard  her  (Icelainiing  in  Lritiri.  conversing  m  Greek,  and  unfolding 
Cicero's  Paradoxes  in  the  most  admirui^ie  maimer. — Sjrl]Ab.ItaLBeform*p.87. 
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brother.  She  now,  however,  became  an  object  of  bitter 
dislike  to  the  duke  and  his  ministers.  The  poverty  into 
which  her  family  was  fallen  weighed  heavily  upon  her, 
and  the  efforts  which  she  made  to  extricate  herself,  and 
the  objects  of  her  care,  from  the  misery  which  stared 
them  in  the  face^  were  rendered  hopeless  by  the  sus- 
picions which  attended  her  conduct  towards  the  perse- 
cutors of  the  Lutherans.  Generous,  and  not  wanting 
in  courage,  she  beheld  with  indignation  the  wicked 
injustice  of  Rome,  and,  with  scarcely  less  anger  and 
vexation,  the  weakness  of  her  countrymen,  whom  she 
accused  almost  of  pusillanimity,  for  allowing  so  many 
victims  to  fall  unavenged,  when  a  bold  and  resolute 
course  of  action  might  have  enabled  them  to  break  tiie 
yoke  under  which  they  groaned. 

Olympiads  faith  and  resolution  increased  with  the 
increasing  dangers  of  iier  situation  ;  but  at  the  moment 
when  she  appeared  ready  to  sink  benenth  the  oppression 
of  her  enemies,  a  young  German  physician  became 
enamoured  of  her  excellencies,  and  notwithstandini^  the 
distress  and  perils  with  which  he  saw  her  suiTounded, 
and  the  generous  resistance  which,  on  that  account,  she 
opposed  to  his  suit,  he  at  length  made  her  his  bride, 
and  hastened  with  her  into  Germany.    She  left  Italy 
in  deep  affliction  at  the  little  promise  which  it  gave 
of  receiving  the  gospel,  or  enduring  ^thfuliy  the 
struggles  which  might  be  necessary  to  secure  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  inestimable  treasure.    "  I  give  thanks  to 
God/'  she  says  in  a  letter  to  Curio,    that  I  am  deemed 
wortiby  to  be  loved  by  his  own  people.    For  I  care  not 
what  otihers  may  think  of  me»  however  rich  or  powerfiil, 
or  even  learned,  they  may  be.   You  ask  us  whether  we 
shall  return  to  Italy.    I  do  not  think  we  ever  shall ;  for 
you  well  know  how  perilous  it  is  to  be  a  Christian 
where  Antichrist  has  so  much  power.    He  rages  now,  I 
hear,  more  than  ever  against  the  saints,  and  Nvith  such 
increasing  fury,  that  you  would  consider  what  was  per- 
petrated before  mere  child's  play,  in  comparison  with  what 
is  now  done.  His  ministers  are  sent  into  all  the  cities  of 
Italy;*  nor  will  he,  as  his  predecessor,  be  moved  by 

*  In  OTTincs  cnim  Ttaline  urbcs  suos  Corj'Cfens  misit,  ncquo  ut  ille  alter 
uilis  precibus  flccti  potest.'— OlympisB  Fulviw  Moratae  foemmw  Uoctiaeiniae 
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prayers  and  entreaties.  Last  year,  Fannius,  a  ntan  of 
excellent  piety  and  faith,  after  having  been  two  years 
in  prison,  unmoved  by  the  fear  of  death,  or  the  love 
which  he  had  for  his  wife  and  children,  was  strangled, 
and  his  body  having  been  consumed  in  the  fire,  his 
ashes  were  thrown  into  the  river.*  Wherefore,  although 
I  feel  the  strongest  desire  to  return  to  my  home,  yet 
would  I  rather  seek  the  farthest  comer  of  the  world 
than  return  to  a  country  subject  to  so  barbarous  a 
tyranny/* 

The  rest  of  this  letter  is  taken  up  with  affectionate 

expressions  respecting  the  state  of  her  mother  and  sis- 
ters, whose  safety  and  improving  circumstances  slie 
ascribes  to  the  merciful  care  of  God  for  his  people.  In 
writing  to  another  friend  she  again  alludes  to  the  conr 
fidence  which  she  placed  in  the  Divine  promises.  "  Think 
you,"  she  says,  "  that  God  can  lie  ?  Why  lias  He  given 
so  many  promises  to  those  who  seek  Ilim,  unless  it  be 
His  merciful  will  to  keep  them  ?  He  invites,  nay  He 
tenderly  persuades,  all  who  are  miserable  to  come  to 
Him.  He  excepts  none.  Wherefore  lay  aside  that 
error  into  which  we  fell  when  we  supposed  that  we 
ought  to  know  before  we  called  upon  Him  whether  He 
had  elected  us  from  all  eternity.  Let  us  rather,  accord- 
ing to  His  own  command,  first  implore  His  mercy,  and 
when  we  have  done  this,  we  shall  know  certainly  that 
we  are  of  the  number  of  the  elect."  t  To  another  friend 
she  writes,  I  trust  that  you  do  not  forget  that  we  are 
bound  by  an  oath  to  Christ,  as  soldiers,  and  that  if  we 
desert,  we  expose  ourselves  to  eternal  punishment.  For 
80  mighty  is  our  Commander,  that  He  has  not  only  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  His  soldiers,  but  is  also 
able  to  inflict  everlasting  suffering ;  nor  does  He  allow 

ac  plane  di>dnae  Opera ;  Basil,  1570,  lib.  i.,  p.  91.  AUaeion  is  made  to  the 
vigilance  of  the  papal  spies  in  a  similar  manner  by  Coelins  Calcagninus. 

Verum  de  his  aliquando  coram  commodhis  agemns.  Neque  enim  onnua 
tuto  creduntur  literis.  Qnin  etiaTn  vorr^or  no  qui  sub  hoc  BCfillio  BUbauscul' 
tent  Corycaei." — Opera,  Aliquot ;  Has.  1544,  p.  169. 

•  Fanmus  is  said  to  have  relented,  at  first,  when  pressed  by  his  wife  and 
diildren,  and  so  to  have  obtained  release  from  prison.   He,  however,  soon 

repented  of  his  weakness,  and  having  employed  the  interval  of  liberty  wliieh 
he  enjoyed,  he  gladly  resigned  himself  to  death  aa  meiitiioned  by  Olympia. 
i^yllabub  Italorum  Reformatorum^  p.  247. 

t  Opera  £pist.,  lib.  i.,  p.  100. 
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any  to  remain  inactive.  Mliercforc  wc  ought  to  be 
especially  careful  not  to  cast  aside  our  shield  from  fear 
of  the  enemy,  nor  rashly  to  expose  ourselves  to  danger. 
Let  us  know,  therefore,  whether  Antichrist  rages,  as  we 
hear  he  does;  whether  they  are  watched  who  do  not 
attend  mass,  but  worslii{)  God  in  purity :  for  remember, 
we  cannot  follow  a  perverted  and  impious  faith,  and 
that  we  profess  ourselve^^  Christians.  Consequently 
if,  as  in  other  places,  the  spies  of  Antichrist  should 
watch  us,  and  endeavour  to  force  us  to  take  part  iu 
their  rites,  they  must  be  resisted,  for,  as  I  said,  we 
should  otherwise  sin  t^ainst  God.  '^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  affectionate 
caro  which,  amid  all  her  own  troubles,  she  felt  for  her 
moither.  Give  these  letters  to  my  mother,"  she  says, 
in  writing  to  a  friend  in  Italy,  bat  do  not  tell  her  a 
single  word  respecting  our  dangers  here.*'  .  At  another 
time  she  saysy  You  know  how  much  I  owe  to  my 
mother;  and  this,  not  only  because  she  is  mv  mother, 
and  a  dear  and  loving  mother,  but  because  also  she  is 
a  pious  woman  and  a  widow.  I  have  sent  her,  there* 
fore,  some  money,  and  I  do  intreat  you  to  deliver  the 
letter  into  her  own  hands,  that  the  money  may  not  be 
lost,  rememberini^  that  you  will  thereby  be  conferring 
a  service  not  on  us  merely,  but  on  Christ."f 

Olympia  and  her  husband  had  taken  up  their  resi- 
dence at  Srhweinfurt.  There  they  continued,  watch- 
ing the  tide  of  affairs,  and  anxiously  hoping  that  events 
might  at  length  eniilile  them  to  feel  that  they  had  a 
home  where  God  was  worshipped  according  to  the  rule 
of  his  gospel.  But  these  hopes  were  not  destined  to 
be  fulfilled.  The  war  which  soon  after  broke  out 
exposed  them  to  all  the  miseries  attendant  upon  a  siege. 
Olympia  describes  the  sorrows  of  the  time  in  forcible 
and  pathetic  language.  Her  husband  became  infected 
with  the  fever  which  raged  among  the  famished  citi- 
zens, and  she  expected  every  instant  to  see  him  expire, 
and  leave  her  a  stranger  in  the  midst  of  an  infuriated 
multitude.  "  But  He,"  she  exclaims,  ^'  who  brings  low 
and  raises  up,  answered  the  continual  and  earnest 

*  Opera.  Epist.,  lib.  i.,  p.  HO.  f  Ibid.  p.  Ill,  114. 
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pravers  of  the  Church,  and  those  which  I  offered  ap^ 
and  restored  my  husband,  haying  mercy  on  me»  for  I 
could  not  have  borne  such  a  grief*'    The  worst  portion 

of  her  apprehensions  was  removed  ;  she  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  her  husband  restored  to  health,*  and 
though  they  were  obliged  to  conceal  themselves  in  a 
cellar,  and  were  left  in  want  of  almost  every  necessary 
of  life,  tliey  enjoyed  the  indescribable  satisfaction  of 
meditating  on  the  Word  of  God,  and  found  themselves 
filled  with  peace  in  the  recollection  that  thev  bore  these 
troubles  in  the  humble  desire  of  glorifying  His  name. 
At  length  the  city  was  set  on  fire  by  the  besieging  army, 
and  Olympia  and  her  husband  were  only  warned  in 
time  to  escape  the  flames.  They  fled  with  scarcely  any 
thing  to  coyer  thom  ;  and  as  they  were  passing  the  walls, 
the  latter  was  seized  by  the  soldiers,  and  borne  off  as  a 
prisoner.  *^  1  had  no  money/'  says  Olymjpia,  in  her 
melancholy  recital,  ^not  a  farthing  to  oner  for  his 
release ;  and  when  I  saw  him  carried  away,  and  yan« 
ishing  from  my  e^es,  I  could  do  nothing  but  cry  unto 
God  for  mercy  with  tears  and  loud  lamentations.  The 
Lord  had  mercy,  and  sent  my  husband  back  to  me  free. 
We  then  left  the  city,  but  knew  not  whither  to  turn. 
At  last  we  resolved  to  go  to  Haniclburg;  but  this  place 
is  near  fourteen  miles  distant  from  >Schweinfurt,  and  I 
could  scarcely  drag  myself  along.  When  we  arrived, 
no  one  would  receive  us  ;  but  we  entered  the  town,  and 
I,  arn 01112;  the  rest  of  the  poor  fugitives,  looked  like  the 
queen  ol  beggars,  for  my  feet  were  barcj  my  hair  loose 

*  The  following  passage  shows  the  feeling  with  which  she  reviewed  her 
early  troubles  :    lUe  ^ui  solet  ad  inferos  aeducere,  iwftirinrtia  ct  continnis 

ecclcsi*  precibus  ac  meis  ilium  reduxit,  mei  misortus,  quee  tantum  dolorcm 
fcrre  non  potuissem.  In  omnibus  vero  malis  iatis,  unico  solatio  usi  fudmus, 
▼erbo  Dei,  €|iio  nos  Boatnitayiiniis,  et  propter  illud  nunqnam  ad  oQas  ^g^'pti- 
acas  respexi,  sed  jnortem  liic  oppetcre  malebam,  quam  alibi  omnibus  mmidi 
voluptatibus  frni.  Et  finanquam  nondum  liberati  sumus  hisce  malis,  tamen 
quia  semper  hHbuiiuuii  Deuiu  tarn  prssentem,  spem  habemus^  noe  quando 

mi  libitum  ct  opportimum  Tisiim  faerit,  libevando  fore  HaBc  habui 

quae  ad  te  scriberem,  et  quibus  to  ndmonorein,  ut  periculum  ex  nobis  £acere8, 
tibi  quod  ex  usu  essct.  Nam  liajc  omnia  ob  vcrbi  Dei  c on teirtptnm  nobis 
accidere  non  dubitainus,  ob  quam  causam.  Hierosolymani  etiam  ivmditus 
eversam  fuisse  constat.  Quare  toto  pecfcore  ad  sanaa  litevas  ineambe^  wm 
solie  to  onra  Deo  copulabunt,  tibi  errores,  falsas  opiniones-  cnpicnt.  Hoc 
unum  erit  tuum  viaticum  quod  huic  tecum  k  rre  poteris,  cKtcra  onmia  vel 
corissima  rclinqucnda  cnmt. '  Opera.  Epist.,  lib.  i.,  p.  122. 
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mad  dishevelled,  and  my  only  garment  a  ragged  gown 
lent  me  by  one  of  un  wretched  companions.  Worn  out 
with  &ti^e»  I  fell  into  a  fever,  but  after  four  days  we 
were  obliged  by  the  townspeople  to  leave  the  place.  On 
our  way  we  had  to  pass  uirough  a  small  town,  belong- 
ing to  the  bishop.  Here  my  husband  was  apprehended 
by  tlic  prefect,  who  gave  us  to  understand,  that  his 
gracious  master  had  ordered  that  all  persons  coming 
from  Schweinfurt  should  be  put  to  death.  In  this  man- 
ner we  were  detained  between  hope  and  fear  till  letters 
arrived  from  the  bishop,  when  were  we  permitted  to  de- 
part, and  by  tbe  mercy  of  God  were  brought  to  Heidel- 
berg, where  my  husband  is  appointed  professor  of  medi- 
cine in  the  university."* 

Things  wore  now  a  brighter  aspect  for  this  amiable 
woman ;  but  another  trial  was  at  hand,  for  a  pestilence 
broke  out  at  Hiedelberg,  and  the  place  was  tor  a  time 
almost  deserted.    The  same  resignation  was  exhibited 
in  this  calamity  as  in  former  troubles ;  and  when  tran- 
quillity returned  there  seemed  to  come  with  it  a  promise 
of  long*continued  comfort.    Olympia's  husband  was 
highly  valued  bv  the  most  influential  men  of  the  dis- 
trict ;  and  she  herself,  equallv  admired  for  her  genius 
and  her  piety,  obtained  from  all  parties  the  most  pleasing 
testimonies  of  regard.   Her  whole  collection  of  books 
had  been  destroyed  at  Schweinfurt.    This  was  known 
to  be  a  heavy  loss,  and  the  learned  and  wealthy  now 
hastened  to  supply  it  with  rich  contributions  of  such 
works  as  were  most  likely  to  prove  acceptable  to  so 
elegant  a  scholar.    The  ready  kindness  of  friends  in 
other  respects  added  still  further  to  the  prospect  of  her 
finding  at  Heidelberg  a  safe  and  happy  home;  but  it 
(jiiickly  became  evident  that  the  hardships  to  which  she 
had  been  exposed,  though  borne  with  a  tranquil  spirit, 
were  too  much  for  her  tender  frame.    Her  husband  saw 
with  alarm  that  a  slow  fever  was  rapidly  undermining 
her  constitution ;  and  though  nothing  was  neglected 
which  the  most  lively  affection,  or  the  best  science  of 
the  age,  could  suggest,  the  disorder  ever^  day  gained 
gronnd.t  mind  was  m  accordance 

*  Opera.  Epist.,  lib.  ii.,  p.  163.  f  Ibid.,  p.  187. 
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with  what  might  properly  be  looked  for  from  her  kntfg 
apd  consistent  profession  of  evangelical  trutht.  Fenssira 
remembered  her  as  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  and 
the  example  which  she  had  set,  and  the  care  with  which 
she  had  seized  upon  the  opportunities  afforded  her  of 
upholding  the  worth  of  the  Mormed  doctrines^  and  the 
pure  Word  of  God,  proved  of  no  small  worth  to  tbe 
party  with  which  she  was  associated.  The  good  and 
eloquent  De  Thou  speaks  of  her  as  the  ornament,  not  of 
her  sect  hut  of  her  times ;  and  this  it  was  which  ren- 
dered her  so  worthy  of  public  notice  in  the  annals  of 
the  Reformation.  Like  so  many  others  engaged  in  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  the  gospel  at  this  period,  she  had  a 
right  to  the  esteem  of  mankind  for  eminent  talents ; 
and  under  any  circumstances,  except  those  produced 
by  the  rancour  of  persecution,  she  would  have  been 
allowed  to  enjoy  in  comfort  and  tranquillity  the  honour 
usually  rendered  to  female  excellence. 

As  her  end  approached  she  spoke  of  death  in  the 
language  of  glad  anticipation.  Nothing,  it  is  said, 
was  less  acceptable  to  her  than  the  consolation  which 
people  would  sometimes  attempt  to  render,  by  prognostic 
eating  the  possible  recovery  ot  her  health.  **Life,"  ^e 
would  say  to  these  misjudging  friends,  "  is  a  certain 
course  marked  out  for  us  by  Uod,  and  little  should  I 
wish  to  have  to  turn  back  and  run  the  whole  race  over 
a^dn."  Her  thankfulness  for  the  grace  which  had  been 
afforded  her  was  always  expressed  in  terms  of  ardrat 
affection.  I  owe  every  thing  to  Christy"  was  the  tenor 
of  her  discourse.  When  asked  whether  any  doubts  or 
scruples  still  oppressed  her,  she  answered,  "No:  for 
seven  years  I  was  continually  harassed  by  temptations. 
Satan  used  all  his  arts  to  entice  me  back  into  the  world  : 
but  since  that  time  I  have  enjoyed  the  most  happy  state 
of  peace  in  Christ."  In  the  same  spirit  she  r(  joiced  to 
call  herself  a  child  of  God  ;  and  the  whole  strength 
of  her  mind  appears  to  have  been  employed  in  realizing 
His  presence  and  showing  the  power  of  His  grace. 

The  account  of  her  death  is  given  in  a  letter  to  Ceelio, 
the  friend  of  her  father  and  herself  through  many  years 
of  trial  and  affliction.    As  the  hour  of  her  departure 
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4f9ir  Mbn  ibe- tranquillity  of  heart  which  flhehad  8(» 
I<«g<evinoed  became  more  intense.  The  pain  of  disflo- 
lutioa  seemed  already  passed ;  and  she  was  heard  to 

hugh  quietly,  as  if  delighted  with  some  immediate 
prospect  of  felicity.    On  being  asked  what  had  led  to 
this  expression  of  pleasure,  she  replied,  that  a  place  re- 
plete with  glory  appeared  upeiiing  to  receive  her.  Soon 
after  this  she  observed,  "  I  can  no  longer  see  you,  but  I 
behold  a  scene  beautified  on  every  side  with  flowers." 
She  then  sunk  into  repose,  and  so  breathed  out  her  gentle 
and  happy  spirit.  The  afflicted  husband  adds,  that  she 
had  not  reached  her  twenty-ninth  year,  and  that  they 
had  only  been  married  five  years  when  this  calamity 
overtook  him.  "  I  could  bear  calmly,"  he  says,  **  every 
kind  of  misfiN^tune,  while  she  was  with  me ;  but  this 
overwhelms  me  like  a  huge  wave,  and  I  know  not  where 
to  find  relief."*    He  then  expresses  a  hope,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  times^  that  some  of  the  eminent  men^ 
who  had  always  expressed  so  high  an  admiration  for  his 
wife,  wonld  celebrate  her  virtues  in  poems  or  oraticns ; 
observing,  with  exquisite  tenderness,  "  I  will  add  to 
these  my  tears,  when  grief  will  let  me ;  as  yet  I  can  shed 
none.*'   Alluding  to  some  books  which  had  been  sent 
by  Coelio,  lie  says,  **  I  have  not  yet  read  your  books. 
Indeed  I  could  read  nothing  during  all  the  time  that 
my  beloved  wife  lay  suiFering ;  but  I  will  read  them  as 
soon  as  I  can  do  any  thing,  and  especially  those  which 
treat  of  the  kingdom  of  lieaven,  whence  alone  I  look  for 
a  remedy  to  this  disease."  The  grief  thus  expressed  was 
as  deeply  seated  as  the  lani^uae:e  implied.  A  short  time 
only  intervened  between  the  death  of  Olympia  and  that 
of  her  husband  and  brother,  the  latter  her  charge  from 
infancy,  and  over  whom  she  had  watched  with  parental 
fondness. 

Ferrara  was  suflfering  during  this  period  the  worst 
evils  of  persecution.  In  one  of  her  letters  Olympia 
says,  "  I  learn  by  letters  lately  received  from  Italy,  that 
the  greatest  madness  rages  against  the  Christians :  that 
neither  high  nor  low  are  spared  :  that  some  are  cast  into 
prison,  others  banished,  while  the  rest  are  obliged  to 

♦  opera.  EpLst.,  lib.  u.,  p.  187. 
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geek  safety  by  flight."*  It  was  thus  the  best  members 
of  the  state  were  driven  away,  and  the  power  of  the 
Roman  Church  was  supported  at  the  expense  of  what-* 
ever  was  most  valuable  to  mankind.    The  Duchesd 

Renee  was  not  long  able  to  endure  the  storm.  Sncces-* 
give  intimations  from  the  Pope,  and  from  her  nephew, 
Henry  II.  of  France,  were  eiaployed  to  alarm  her  into 
retracting  the  doctrines  she  had  embraced.    At  length 
she  was  threatened  with  being  separated  from  her 
children,  and  placed  under  restraint.    But  she  still 
firmly  opposed  her  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  sound 
reasoning  to  these  unjust  proceedings.    AH,  however, 
was  in  vain,  and  she  was  made  a  prisoner  in  the  palace, 
denied  the  sight  of  her  daughters,  and  exposed  to 
numerous  insults  on  the  part  of  her  husband,  who 
allowed  himself  to  become  in  every  respect  the  instru- 
ment of  Roman  tyranny.    The  tender  affecti<m  wluch 
Ben^  felt  for  her  children  would  not  allow  her  to  per- 
severe in  the  course  for  which  the  strength  of  her  heart 
appears  to  have  been  otherwise  sufficient.   It  does  not 
seem,  however,  that  she  consented  to  become  in  any* 
wise  the  associate  of  the  Romish  party.   She  appears 
to  have  yeilded  no  further  than  to  appear  agam  at 
the  public  services  of  the  Church,  and  refrain  from 
taking  an  active  or  open  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
reformers.    On  the  death  of  Hercules  she  retired  into 
France,  and  in  her  own  castle  of  Montargis  formed  an 
asylum  for  those  wiiom  the  storms  of  persecution  might 
suddenly  have  left  without  a  shelter. 

In  \  enice,  tlie  efiects  of  the  tempest  which  thus  burst 
u])on  the  infant  congregations  of  Italian  Protestants 
were  still  more  distressing.  That  city  had  furnished  at 
an  early  period  a  numerous  band  of  active  and  en- 
lightened reformers.  They  were  allowed  to  increase  in 
numbers  till  the  force  of  their  system  began  to  be  felt 
in  the  republic  at  large.  Having  thus  struck  its  roots 
deep  in  the  soil  of  Venetian  republicanism,  it  might 
have  :been  supposed  that  it  would  soon  begin  to  bear 
fruit  corresponding  to  the  elements  by  which  it  had 
been  nourished ;  and  this,  it  is  probable,  was  more  than, 

*  Opera.  Epist.,  lib.  ii.^  p. 
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suspected  by  the  court  of  Rome.  It  is  therefore  not' 
surprising  that  the  utmost  care  was  employed  to  stop 

the  growing  evil,  or  that,  in  suppressing  it,  more  vio- 
lent measures  were  required  than  in  states  of  a  differ-' 
ent  constitution.    Principalities  like  Ferrara  could  be 
wrought  upon  by  their  niiers;  and  the  weakness  or  folly 
of  the  latter  would  ])e  the  Church's  strength.    But  a 
wealthy  and  powerful  republic  was  not  likely  to  leave 
its  citizens  exposed  to  the  shafts  of  persecution,  till 
bribed  itself  into  taking  part  with  the  persecutor. 
Rome  had  therefore  to  put  in  practice  all  its  policy,  as 
well  as  its  influence,  before  it  could  bring  its  machmery 
to  bear  upon  the  walls  of  the  little  citadel  of  truth  that 
was  reanng  its  head  among  the  merchant  princes  of 
Venice.    Unhappily,  both  for  the  ^une  and  the  pros- 
perity pf  the  republic,  she  was  tempted  to  sacrifice  the 
best  principles  of  liberty,  with  the  safety  of  her  subjects» 
to  the  seeming  expediency  of  the  hour«   The  most 
daring  violations  of  justice  were  practised  against  the 
T^testants.    Baldassare  Altieri  says,  in  a  letter  to 
Bullinger,  that  the  rage  of  the  persecutors  was  every 
day  increasing,  and  that  imprisonment  or  the  galleys 
awaited  all  who  would  not  recant.    This  excellent  man 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  favour  of  the  reformers 
from  the  beginning  of  their  appearance  in  Italy.  He 
occupied  the  office  of  agent  to  the  protestant  princes  of 
Germany,  and  in  this  capacity,  became  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  every  circumstance  attending  the  great 
movement  of  the  period.     From  him,  however,  we 
derive  additional  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  so  far  as  the 
affairs  of  the  reformers  in  Italy  were  concerned,  there 
was  scarcely  at  any  time  the  firmness  or  discretion 
absolutely  necessary  to  secure  success.    Much  as  he 
exerted  himself  among  the  Swiss  and  the  Orisons,  he 
could  not  persuade  them  to  form  any  plan  for  the  relief 
of  their  persecuted  brethren  in  Venice.    Instead  of 
establishing  a  commission,  as  he  desired,  to  intercede 
publicly  for  the  reformers,  now  fidling  beneath  the  iron, 
tread  or  Rome,  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  daunted 
by  every  weak  suggestion  of  fear  or  worldly  prudence ; 
and  the"  unfortunate  Italians  were  left  to  their  own  re-* 
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sources,  never  sufficient,  either  spiritually  6r  poiitically 
considered,  to  save  tiiem  from  dispersion.  Altieri  him-^ 
self,  on  returning  to  Venice,  was  offered  the  alternative 
of  either  renouncing  his  connection  with  the  reformers, 
or  passing  into  exile«  He  chose  the  latter,  and,  from 
passages  m  his  epistles,  seems  to  have  wandered  from 

glace  to  place  with  his  wife  and  child,  continually  appre* 
ending  that  his  retreat  would  be  discovered,  and  de- 
claring, in  the  last  of  his  letters  that  r^ain,  that  he 
knew  his  enemies  would  never  rest  till  they  had  de- 
stroyed liim. 

The  accounts  given  of  the  constei  nation  which  fol- 
lowed the  appearance  of  Annibale  Grisone  in  Istria, 
afford  afflicting  proofs  of  the  iniquity  of  his  proceedings. 
Not  a  liuuse  was  free  from  his  search  ;  and  such  was  the 
nature  of  the  threats  which  he  employed,  tliat  the 
wretched  people  forgot  even  the  ties  of  relationship  and 
friendship,  and,  to  escape  themeelves,  gave  information, 
not  only  against  their  neighbours,  but  their  nearest 
connections.  Vergerio  was  at  this  time  bishop  of  the 
district;  and  his  attachment  to  the  Protestant  cause  was 
already  sufficiently  well  known  to  point  him  out  to  the 
inquisitor  as  a  proper  mark  for  vengeance.  Throw^ 
ing  aside,  therefore,  all  respect  for  the  sacred  office  of 
Vergerio,  he  did  not  scruple  to  tell  the  people,  from  the  ' 
pulpit,  that  they  might  attribute  their  bad  narvests  and 
vintages  to  the  spread  of  heresy  among  them,  and  that, 
as  this  was  to  be  traced  to  their  bishop,  and  some  few 
others,  they  ought  to  go  forth  and  stone  them.* 

Vergerio's  name  is  properly  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  reformed  opinions  in  Italy.    He  suffered  ' 
therefrom  the  loss  of  his  dignity,  and  endured  much 

*  It  is  (>l>«f'i-\'ed  in  the  learned  annotations  of  Bayle,  "  I  cannot  tell 
whether  this  Annibal  had  ever  read  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  wherein  we 
find  ibe  ridicolons  reproaches  of  the  Pagans,  that  thefollowers  of  Jesus  Chriit 
were  the  cause  of  all  the  calamities  wliith  Ix'fel  the  people.  I  do  not  l<now 
whether  he  had  read  this  excellent  passatre  of  Tertuliian  :  '  On  the  contrary 
the  name  of  Faction  ought  to  be  given  to  those  who  concur  in  their  enmity 
against  good  and  upright  men,  and  thirst  for  the  blood  of  the  iimocent; 
allodng  foolishly,  in  tlieir  own  vin  lit  ation,  that  the  Christians  are  the  cause 
of  all  public  calamities.  If  the  Tiber  overilows  its  banks,  or  the  Nile  docs 
not  cover  the  lands ;  if  th^  b  a  dtought,  an  earthquake^  fiuniue.  or  oeath 
bnce,  the  Chriatians  must  immediately  be  thrown  to  the  lions."'  AxU  Veig*.  • 
voLv.,p.  454.  •  , 
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personal  ha^avd.    In. early  life,  he  was  distinguished 
for  his  aj^iUties  as  an  orator,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
civil  law.    "  You  have  now  among  you,"  says  Bembo^ 
in.  a  letter  to  a  friend  at  Venice,  and  dated  December 
1526y  **  Paul  Vcrgerio,  a  very  elegant  and  accomplished 
lawyer,  and  who  adds  to  his  merits  as  a  scholar  a  cour- 
teous, and  virtuous  mind."   Vergerio,  having  visited 
Rome,  was  well  received  by  the  Pope,  and  in  1532  set 
out  for  Germany  as  nuncio  to  Kin^  Ferdinand.  On 
the  accession  of  Paul  III.  he  was  reculed,  that  he  might 
explain  to  the  new  Pontiff  the  state  of  i^airs ;  but  was 
soon  after  sent  back  into  Germany,  to  prepare  measures 
for  the  Council  of  Trent.    His  next  mission  was  to  the 
Emperor  at  Naples,  and  his  services  were  regarded  as 
of  sufficient  worth  to  obtain  for  him  a  bishopric,  both 
the  Pope  and  Ferdinand  contending  for  the  right  of 
becoming  Iiis  patron.    But  early  in  1540  he  attt;uded 
Ippolito  d'Este  to  France,  and  thence  repaired  to  Ger- 
many, where  he  acted,  it  is  said,  as  the  minister  of 
Francis,'*  and  but  little  to  the  satisfaction  of  Rome,  or 
its  adherents.    Cardinal  Aleander  reported,  in  secret 
letters  to  the  Pope,  that  he  was  known  to  have  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  the  apostolic  see,  and  that  he  held 
frequent  intercoui*se  with  the  Lutherans.f  It  is  remark- 
able^ however,  that,  notwithstanding  the  suspicions  en^ 
gendered,  Vergerio  was  received,  on  his  return  to 
Rome,  with  no  slight  marks  of  respect.    By  some,  it  is 
said,  diat  the  Pontiff  proposed  to  raise  him  to  the  dig«- 
nity  of  cardinal ;  but  this,  it  is  answered  on  the  other 
side,  is  inconsistent  with  the  known  fact,  that  he  was 
accused  of  favouring  opinions  at  variance  with  the 
Church.    It  is,  however,  acknowledged  by  Pallavicini 
himself,  that  means  were  used  to  bring  him  back  to 
loyalty  ;  and  the  historian  specifies  the  particnlar  means 
employed,  stating,  that  a  certain  pension  with  which  his 
bishopric  had  been  charged  was  taken  off,  that  he  might 
thereby  be  enticed  to  cease  from  any  further  intercourse 

*  Melchior  Adam  says  ichtA  Vemriiu  was  pvesent  at  the  Diet  of  Worms. 

in  the  name  of  the  Kingof  Franco,  nut  in  reality  for  the  Poj)C,  who  imagined 
that  ho  would  be  able  to  do  him  more  effectual  service  if  he  did  not  appear 
in  the  character  of  iiis  messenger. 

t  Palkviciui,  Hist.  Cone.  Trident*  lib.  iv.,  c.  xii.,  p.  157. 
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with  the  heretics.*  It  is  plain,  from  these  allusions, 
that  the  talents  and  iafluence  of  Vergerio  had  made 
him  feared  hy  the  Roman  court.  The  incidents  men- 
tioned would  deserve  little  notice,  if  unconnected  with 
the  general  view  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  take  of 
the  state  of  affairs  at  this  period.  Ck>n8idered  in  this  le- 
lation>  they  are  interesting  and  important,  as  tending  to 
show,  that  Rome  felt  there  was  cause  for  dread  wnen 
such  men  as  this  bishop  beean  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  controversy  between  herself  and  the  Protestants* 

But,  at  this  time,  it  is  probable,  Ver^mo  had  pro^* 
ceeded  little  further  than  the  overcoming  of  some  of 
the  worst  prejudices  entertained  against  the  reformers. 
That  ho  ^vas,  at  least,  still  far  from  bein":  inclintMl  to 
sacrifice  any  of  his  interests  to  the  promotion  of  their 
doctrines  appears  from  the  fact,  that  in  order  to  remove 
the  suspicions  entertained  respecting  his  orthodoxy,  he 
retired  to  his  diocese,  ancl  commenced  a  worit  written 
expressly  to  confute     tlie  German  apostates."    It  was 
while  composing  thi«  treatise  that  he  began  really  to 
feel  the  force  of  the  arguments  urged  in  support  of  the 
goc^l,  and  of  a  reformation  of  the  Church,  begun  and 
continued  on  its  own  pure  principles.    His  brother, 
John  Baptist,  had  some  time  before  been  appointed  to 
the  neighbouring  bishopric  of  Pola.    Paul,  as  soon  as 
he  found  his  mind  becoming  more  than  ordinarily  im- 
pressed with  the  writings  of  the  Protestants,  hastened  to 
this  his  affectionate  adviser.   The  meeting  was  trying 
and  painful.   John  Baptist  listened  to  the  confession  of 
his  brother  with  extreme  anxiety,  and  used  whatever 
arguments  his  mind  or  heart  could  suggest  to  warn  him 
against  proceeding  {Sarther  in  so  dangerous  a  course. 
But  Paul  had  not  come  unprepared  to  encounter  such 
persuasions ;  and  he  answered  them,  by  beseeching  his 
brother,  in  turn,  to  read  the  Scriptures  for  himself:  to 

•  "Undc  qu6  ad  repetendam  episcopaiem  sederp  alliceretnr,  pensionis  qua 
travabatur  rekxatio  fuit  ublata."  It  is  added,  Ilaec  omuiu  per  I'oL'giuiu  a 
Fontifioe  Carolo  renuntiata,  lit  Caaaris  auctoritas,  si  fieri  posset,  ab  ilDspio- 
vinciis  ac  negotiis  horainem  amoveret." — Palla\  Irnn  Hist.  Cone.  Trident, 
lib.  iv^  c.  xiL.,  p.  157.  Timboschi  it  is  who  treats  tiie  narratiye  of  Sleidan 
as  a  fitble,  but  ff  the  Court  of  Rome  thought  it  politks  to  use  any  temporiz- 
ing measures,  it  is  not  quite  efident  that  it  did  not  do  what  Sleidan  has  said, 
fouuding,it  is  probable,  his  assertion  on  statemeuto  then  oonunoiilycucnlated. 
— Stoxia  d«lla  Loi,  Ital.  t.  vu.,  lib.  u*,  p.  S^l, 
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examine  them  candidly,  and  by  the  light  of  the  heavenly 

Spirit. 

The  Bishop  of  Pola  was  wise  and  unprejudiced  enough 
to  obey  these  exhortations.  He  examined  the  Bible, 
consideied  carefully  the  kind  of  arguments  offered  by 
the  reformers,  and  investigated,  in  all  its  parts,  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.*  The  result  of  these 
inquiries  was  a  firm  conviction  that  the  tenets  of  the 
Eoman  Church  had  been  fearfully  corrupted  by  the  tra- 
ditions of  men.  He  gladlv  joined  his  brother,  there- 
fore, in  eonsideriug  by  what  means  they  mip:ht  best 
promote  the  cause  of  truth  in  the  provinces  over  which 
they  were  placed.  Nothing  more  was  practicable  for 
the  present,  or  perhaps  expedient,  than  the  simple  at- 
tempt to  make  linown  to  the  people  what  the  Scriptures 
contained  as  the  word  of  life  to  lost  mankind.  In 
acting  upon  this  view  of  the  state  of  their  dioceses,  they 
were,  to  a  great  degree,  successful.  The  people  gladly 
listened  to  their  discourses,  and  the  monks  already  began 
to  see  the  value  of  their  useless  ceremonies*  and  their 
numberless  traditions,  passing  altogether  away. 

Paul  Vergerio  was  not  insensible  to  the  danger 
which  he  incurred  by  these  exercises  of  zeal.  His 
brother  died  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  and  it 
has  been  suspected  that  his  death  was  hastened  by 
poison.  But  no  perils  or  diflGicttlties  conld  induce  the 
survivor  to  alter  nis  course.  For  this  firmness  he  was 
indebted  not  merely  to  the  convictions  of  his  reason, 
but  to  the  strong  impressions  made  on  his  feelings  by 
the  miserable  death  of  one  of  his  countrymen,  who, 
having  embraced  the  reformed  opinions,  was  afterwards 
persuaded  to  recant.  This  was  Francesco  Sjjiera,  an 
inhabitant  of  Citadella,  a  small  town  belonging  to 
Venice.*  The  unfortunate  man  had  long  exercised  the 
profession  of  a  lawyer  with  considerable  ability.  Having 
embrac(  (1  the  reformed  opinions,  he  lost  no  opportunity 
of  defending  them,  and  soon  became  conspicuous  as 
one  of  the  most  energetic  leaders  of  the  new  party.  In 
the  midst,  however,  of  these  exertions,  he  found  himself 

*  Skjdan  Hitt.  de  la  ReConn.  U  UT«zzi.,i».ia. 
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exposed  to  the  severe  observation  of"  the  papal  nuncio  at 
Venice,  John  de  la  Casa,  Archbishop  of  Benevento. 
Yielding  to  the  fears  which  such  a  situation  was  cal- 
culated to  inspire  in  a  weak  mind,  Spiera  lost  all  his 
resolution,  and,  after  some  little  reflection,  resolved  to 
hasten  to  Venice,  and  there,  by  timely  submission,  seek 
the  pardon  of  the  cardinal,  and  avert  the  ruin  which  he 
80  much  dreaded.  He  was  received  by  the  nuncio  with 
apparent  mildness,  and  received  the  desired  acquittal ; 
but  only  on  condition  that  he  should  return  to  his  home, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  perform 
public  penance. 

The  persuasions  of  his  wife  and  children  overcame 
the  repugnance  which  the  afflicted  Spiera  felt  at  exe- 
cuting this  demand  of  the  cardinal.     But  his  mind 
opened  itself  to  a  legion  oi  hon  ors  as  soon  as  the  per- 
formance was  over.    A  dreadful  sickness  followed  the 
struggle  which  he  had  iukU  r8:one.    He  believed  him- 
self doomed  to  everlasting  misery.    The  most  skilful 
physicians  were  called  in,  but  they  confessed  their  art 
inadequate  to  minister  to  such  a  case.    He  was,  tliere- 
fore,  at  their  advice,  removed  to  Padua,  not  th;tt  other 
medicines  might  be  tried,  but  to  give  him  the  advantage 
of  hearing  what  the  most  celebrated  divines  of  that 
place  might  say  on  the  subject  of  his  fears.  The  means 
of  consolation  thus  sought  were  not  denied  him ;  but 
they  were  wholly  ineffectual.    When  ^^ergerio,  or  any 
one  else,  spoke  to  him  of  the  mercy  of  God,  and  of  the 
infinite  value  of  His  grace,     Oh,  I  deny  not  that,''  ex* 
claimed  the  sufferer ;    but  his  mercies  regard  not  me. 
I  have  abjured  the  truth,  and  am  therefore  destined  to 
eternal  torments.   I  see  and  feel  them  already.   God  I 
cannot  love.   I  know  that  I  hate  him  horribly."  After 
some  time,  he  was  carried  back  to  Citadella,  where, 
after  long  protracted  horrors,  he  died  in  undiminished 
despair. 

An  impression  too  deep  to  be  soon  effaced  was  made 
upon  the  mind  of  Vergerio  by  this  scene.  Alluding  to 
the  conversations  which  he  held  with  the  sufferer,  lie 
says  :  "  Most  miserable  as  was  the  state  of  Spiera,  yet 
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how  sweet  and  efficacious  sometimes  was  his  discourse. 
Never  did  i  listen  with  more  thankfulness  and  delight 
to  any  words  than  to  those  which  fell  from  his  lips, 
especially  when  he  spoke  of  the  duties  of  Christ's  dis- 
ciples. '  For  a  Christian/  he  would  say,  *  ought  to  lead 
a  most  pure  and  innocent  life,  and  one  worthy  of  the 
name  of  believer.'  And  frequently  had  he  the  words 
of  Peter  in  his  mouth,  exhorting  to  holiness,  separation 
from  the  world,  and  the  virtues  of  a  new  nature.  To 
these  he  added,  *  that  it  was  of  far  greater  consequence 
than  people  usually  supposed,  to  be  consistent  with 
our  profession ;  that  something  more  was  required  than, 
under  external  baptism,  to  perform  certain  external 
works,  while  everything  spiritual  was  left  neglected ; 
that  it  behoved  us  to  labour  continually,  and  with  all 
the  lurce  and  affection  of  our  hearts,  Liiid  so  to  prove 
our  desire  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  our  constancy  in 
preserving  the  truth ;  and  that,  despising  the  terrors  of 
legates  and  inquisitors,  we  should  fear  neither  chains  nor 
death which  things,  although  known  to  us  before,  never, 
I  confess,  made  such  an  impression  on  my  mind,  or  on 
the  feelings  of  those  who  aicompanicd  me,  as  they  did 
when  spoken  by  Spiera.  Our  hearts  were  moved  :  they 
trembled :  for  we  saw  before  our  eyes  the  agonies  of 
him  who,  having  understood  the  truth  of  what  he  was 
thus  stating,  did  not  obey  it.  Wherefore  I  solemnly 
declare,  that  if  any  danger  hang  over  me  on  account  of 
the  gospel,  I  am  ready  to  suffer  it.  Whatever  it  be, 
may  (lod's  will  be  done  !  Though  afflictions  of  eveiy 
kind  press  around,  I  shall  willingly  embrace  them  all. 
Would  that  by  my  blood  and  ashes  that  eeed  might  be 
watered  and  nourished  which  ^e  Lord  has  sown  in  these 
days  by  the  hands  of  his  servants !  For  if  I  should 
be  led  bound  in  the  sight  of  the  multitude  to  the  burn- 
ing pile,  I  should  not  perish  as  an  idle  and  luxurious 
overseer,  full  of  detestable  wickednesses,  but  because, 
according  to  the  light  given  me,  I  was  able  to  distinguisli 
truth  from  Iklsehood.  With  such  ardour,  indeed,  has 
my  mind  been  sometimes  affected,  that  I  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  going  to  the  chamber  of  the  Pope's  legate 
at  Venice,  and,  bursting  in,  exclaiming,  '  Behold,  here  I 
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am!  Where  are  your  dungeons?  where  your  fires? 
Fulfil  your  wishes.  Burn  me  for  the  sake  of  Christ, 
and  because  I  sought  to  comfort  the  wretched  Spiera« 
and  have  published  what  God  hasconimanded,'  *'* 

Finding  himself  no  longer  safe  in  his  diocese,  Ver- 
gerio  fled  to  Mantua,  where  he  hoped  to  find  in  the 
Cardinal  Gonzaga,  with  whom  he  had  long  been  on  tenmi 
of  Ultimate  friendship,  an  influential  adnser.  Some  effort 
was  made  to  obtain  his  reconciliation  with  Aome,  but 
John  de  la  Casa,  still  resident  at  Venice  as  pontiflcal 
legate,  and  his  most  bitter  enemy,  effectually  opposed 
himself  to  his  interests.  He  next  took,  the  bold  step  of 
claiming  his  right  to  a  place  among  the  Other  bishops  at 
the  Council  of  Trent  He  no  sooner,  however^  mpwfaxtd 
there  than  murmurs  were  heard  on  all  sideo,  which  it 
was  not  difficult  for  him  to  interpret  as  so  many  threats 
of  violent  proceedings  if  he  did  not  retire.  Some  of  the 
fathers,  it  is  said,  proposed  that  he  should  be  immediately 
apprehended  and  sent  in  chains  to  Rome,  and  aU  resist- 
ed  the  plea  which  he  made  to  have  his  cause  examined.f 

Vergeiio  now  relired  to  Venice,  and  proposed  enter- 

*  Vcrgerii  Hist.  Fr.  fl^iers,  f.  77.  ap.  de  Porta.  Hut.  Refonn.  Eodea. 
Raeticanimj  t.  II.,  P.  i.,  p.  143. 

f  Thrrr.isoTis  eiven  for  the  prohibition  are.  It  is  plain,  little  wortTir  of 
notice.  Vergcrio  intending  to  retire  from  the  counciJ,  went  to  Cervinus 
(one  of  the  legates,  and  afterwards  Marcellus  II.),  and  asked  him  for  what 
reasons  he  m'ss  rejected  from  the  company  of  the  other  bishops  in  the  council. 
reT\  imis  tlien  rinswered,  "Because  Inavc  heard  that  you  denied  the  truth  of 
the  leseuilti  ol  St.  George  and  St.  Christopher."  "  It  is  true/  replied  Vei;^ 
rio, "  I  did,  and  do  yet  deny  tbem ;  hat  1  ground  that  denial  on  the  authonty 
ofP  ope  Paul  III.,  who  commanded  them  ooth  to  be  left  out  of  the  Breviary ; 
and  in  the  prefac  e  to  that  l)ook,  he  saith,  *  That  he  had  conunanded  that  all 
those  legends  should  be  left  out  which  are  not  true.'  "  Cervinus,  being  at  a 
titamA,  could  think  of  no  other  answer  than  this :  Those  persons  ought  not 
to  pass  for  good  men  who  seem  to  agree  with  tlie  Lutherans  in  aiw  particu- 
lar whatsoever,  and,  therefore,  do  you  retire  trom  our  council.  — Crepin. 
Estat.  de  I'Eglise,  jp.  670.  ** Those,'  continues  the  learned  writer,  ''who 
believe  it  utterly  improbable  that  Vergerio's  decpisinff  these  l^ends  could 
he  the  only  reason  wnich  the  legate  urged,  will  be  at  icast  satLstied  with  the 
historian,  when  he  ov^-ns  that  at  last  the  l^te  quitted  that  reason  and 
aUeced  amther.  Bat  they  will  never  pardon  Chemhitius  (Exam. 
Trid.  P.  fix.,  p.  676)  for  saying  tliat  Veigerius  ran  the  risk  of  his  life  by 
venturing  to  m  clare  that  he  did  not  approve  all  that  was  contained  in  the 
legend  of  St.  George."  The  story  of  Vergerius  is  well  known,  who,  having 
dechtfed  at  the  counofl  of  Trent,  that  he  did  not  ap|)vova  tXL  tiiat  was  mbp 
tained  in  the  legend  of  St.  George,  which  Pope  GeLisius  expressly  ascribes  to 
heretical  authors,  ran  the  risk,  not  only  of  his  dignity^  but  of  his  life.— 
Bayle.  Art.  Vetg.  Note,  p.  i65. 
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lag  again  upon  the  duties  of  his  diocese.  But  in  this 
be  was  prevented  by  the  legate,  who  endeavoured  to 
compel  nim  into  appearing  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
Roman  court  This,  however,  he  contrived  to  avoid* 
and  witii  equal  ability  and  resolution  defended  him- 
fletf  for  two  years  against  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies.   The  example  of  Spiera  was  during  the  whole 

this  period  of  mighty  influence  in  fortifying  his  mind 
against  tke  tanptations  which  he  had  to  encounter, 
^hen  the  prospect  cf  long-continued  ease  and  wealth 
presented  itself,  in  contrast  with  the  perils  which  now 
environed  him.  At  length  the  last  hope  of  safety  in 
Italy  vanished,  and  he  hastened  to  find  a  retreat  among 
the  Grisons.  His  flight  occasioned  some  surprise  at  the 
time ;  but  it  must  have  been  expected  by  many  wlio 
knew  his  feelings  and  opinions.  He  became  an  active 
minister  of  the  reformed  Church,  and  wrote  numerous 
works  in  its  defence;  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Roman  court  enabling  him  to  speak  witli  coniidcnce 
on  many  important  points,  less  perfectly  unde  rstood  by 
other  Protestants.  He  appears  to  have  entertained  for 
some  time  the  hope,  that  the  free  discussion  of  evangelical 
doctrine  would  give  it  favour  in  the  sight  of  many  who 
were  now  its  enemies.  "  I  shall  be  able,"  he  says^  in  one 
of  his  letters,  "  to  be  useful  through  my  connection  with 
the  learned  of  this  neighbourhood,  if  either  a  council  or 
any  other  friendly  conference  opens  the  way/' 

The  abilities  of  this  distinguished  man  were  fully 
appreciated  by  the  princes  of  Germany.  He  was  called 
to  riiare  in  their  deliberations;  to  represent  them  in 
assemblies  of  importance,  and  to  defend  their  pro- 
ceedings against  their  most  prejudiced  opponents. 
Speaking  of  certain  disputes  whiclijiad  occurred,  "I 
have  been  sent,**  he  says,  "  to  compose  these  differences 
by  some  princes  of  the  empire  in  the  dukedom  of 
Prussia.  It  bein^  known  to  the  Palatine  that  I  was  in 
his  neighbourliood,  he  sent  for  me,  and  treated  me  with 
a  world  of  honour.  I  return  by  Prussia  into  Poland, 
and  thence  proceed  to  the  dominions  of  the  Duke  of 
Wirtemberg.  You  see,  therefore,  that  i  am  labouring, 
and  I  do  it  willingly.". 
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While  Vergerio  and  some  other  eminent  men  wlio 
had  anxiously,  but  in  vain,  sought  to  benefit  their  native 
country,  were  preaching  the  gospel  abroad,  Italy  con- 
tinued to  be  exposed  to  all  the  ravages  of  persecution. 
Notwithstanding  the  brief  effort  which  the  Venetian 
magistrates  had  made  to  limit  the  power  of  the  inquisi- 
tors, the  miseries  inflicted  on  those  suspected  of  any 
attachment  to  the  reforined  doctrines  became  every  day 
more  intolerable.  The  accusation  which  might  be 
brought,  either  in  malice  or  in  wantonness,  was  scarcely 
submitted  to  inquiry ;  but  the  unfortunate  captive  was 
either  thrown  into  a  dungeon  or  despatched  to  Home, 
there  to  endure  the  extreme  vengeance  of  the  Church. 
So  little  was  common  justice  observed  in  these  cases, 
that  even  strangers  and  foreigners  were  seized  aud  pun- 
ished on  suspicion,  with  no  less  severitvthan  those  who 
had  been  long  under  the  obse  rvation  of  the  government. 
Instances  occurred  in  which  not  only  were  merchants 
exposed  to  this  treatment,  but  even  the  messengers  sent 
to  complain  of  their  unjust  detention  saw  themselves 
in  danger  of  imprisonment. 

But  it  was  not  till  after  many  years  that  Venice 
consented  to  the  actual  slaughter  of  its  people  in  sup- 
port of  the  usurpations  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  The 
measure  of  iniquity  was  only  gradually  and  slowly 
'filled;  but  there  is  in  this  very  circumstance  something 
more  terrible  to  the  mind  than  in  most  of  those  which 
ordinarily  accompany  such  proceedings.  States  and 
churches  have  their  sudden  impulses  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals ;  and  it  is  not  always  that  the  sudden  outbreak'of 
anger  proves  the  existence  of  an^  determined  hatred  to 
the  rights  of  humanity.  But  m  the  course  pursued 
against  the  Italian  Protestants  we  see  the  cold  and  cal- 
culating wickedness  of  Romish  tyranny.  The  prin- 
ciples of  persecution  were  thereby  shewn  to  be  inter- 
woven with  the  very  life  and  constitution  of  the  Church. 
Time  was  given  for  inquiry,  for  examining  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  proposed  victims,  and  the  fair  and  common 
claims  of  universal  humanity  and  justice;  but  every 
year  added  to  the  force  of  the  passion  to  which  it  became 
so  willingly  subject.    Threats  were  followed  by  iinpri- 
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soiiment :  to  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  succeeded 
that  of  the  galleys ;  and  then  came  the  actual  sacrifice 
.of  life,  with  all  the  attendant  horrors,  manifesting  too 
clearly  that  a  Church  professedly  Christian,  and  sub- 
stantially possessing  the  means  of  grace»  may  lose 
,the  knowledge  of  whatever  is  most  necessary  to  the 
.agency  of  a  Church  for  the  conversion  of  the  erring,  or 
the  support  of  suffering  humanity* 

The  late  occurrence,  however,  of  martyrdoms^  in  the 
history  of  Italian  Protestantism,  must  not  be  altogether 
ascribed  to  the  slow  growth  of  that  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Roman  Church  which  led  at  hist  to  the  perpe- 
tration of  so  many  enormities.  Among  the  most  noted  of 
the  men  concerned  in  the  publication  of  the  reformed 
.doctrines  in  Italy,  we  ri  ;id  of  but  few  who  evinced  any 
of  those  loftier  (]u;iliiiLS  of  temper  which  prepare  the 
mind  for  the  t-u durance  of  u'reat  sufierini]:.  The  heaviest 
affliction  conceived  of  was  that  which  belougs  to  sepa- 
ration from  home  and  countr}'.  CaMio,  Olympia  Morata, 
Ochino,  Vergcrio,*  all  fled  at  the  signal  given  by  the 
darkling  clouds  of  persecution.  None  appear  to  have 
understood  the  principle  so  often  acted  upon  among 
the  reformers  of  other  countries.  This,  it  should  be 
understood,  was  not  from  a  want  of  the  ordinary  faith 
and  graces  of  real  religion,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  be  brought  against  them  as  evidence  of  vacillation 
or  ignorance ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  as  fairly 
proving,  that  their  hearts  were,  not  strengthened  by  the 
quickening,  and  higlily  ennobling,  motives  which 
operated  on  those  of  many  of  their  brethren,  an^  that 
therefore,  if  Rome  saw  it  necessary  to  proceed  with 
piBiution,  the  timidity,  and  in  some  degree  calculating 
spirit,  of  those  with  whom  it  was  immediately  con- 

.  *  Yergeno  died  at  Tubingen  in  fhe  year  1565.  The  Nuncio  Delfino,  it  is 

said,  saw  hopes  of  converting  him,  but  he  discovered  that  prulc  had  obtained 
too  strong  a  hold  of  his  heart.       lo  non  daro  il  catalotro  U  tutte  I'opere, 

oa  dir  megUo  di  tutti  1  libercoli  del  Ver^erio  i  uili  sono  scritti  in 

Ungua  Italiana,  ed  in  eflsi  ei  non  si  scuopre  ne  profondo  teologo,  n^  uomo 
enidito.  La  nuildiconza  con  ciii  cerca  di  scrcditivrc  la  religionc  Cattolica  e  1 
piu  illustri  seguaci  di  essa,  e  luut  certa  popolore  cloquenza,  sono  gii  unici 
prcgi  di  questo  scrittore^  per  cui  que'libn  ebbero  allora  gran  corso,  ina  per 
assai  brere  tenipo.'''-A-Tiiabo8G]u :  Storia  della  Letterat.  ItaL  t.  vu.,  lib.  ii.,^ 
p.  373.  '  - 
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cerned,  rendered  this  mode  of  action  more  easily 
available.* 

Milan  and  its  neighbourhood  furnished  the  inquisitors 
M^ith  an  open  field  tor  the  exercise  of  their  office.  It  was 
by  this  district  that  the  persecuted  reformers  generally 
fled  when  driven  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  As 
soon  as  this  was  found  to  be  the  case,  officers  of  the  In* 
quisition  were  posted  along  the  line  of  road ;  and  when 
the  unfortunate  fugitives  thought  themselves  secure, 
they  were  suddenly  assailed  from  these  lurking  places 
of  their  pursuers,  and  conveyed  to  prison.  The  ope- 
rations of  the  persecutors  in  this  province  were  rendered 
so  much  the  more  terrible,  it  is  said,  from  the  assistance 
readily  granted  them  by  the  civil  magistrates.  Never 
refused  a  supply  of  arms,  or  the  means  of  more  effec- 
tually watching  the  passes,  the  servants  of  the  Inquisition 
were  enabled  to  gather,  as  in  a  net,  the  victiirij^  of  wliom 
any  trace  could  be  found.  Many,  it  is  therefore  con- 
jectured, perislied  in  s<  i  ret,  and  by  the  most  cruel 
deaths;  those  who  escaped  only  saving  their  lives  by 
takinir  circuitous  routs,  and  hidino:  themselves  by  the 
way  till  the  patience  of  their  pursuers  was  exhausted. 

Francis  Gambawasone  of  the  sufferers  of  this  period. 
Having  embraced  the  reformed  (pinions  at  Geneva, 
which  he  had  visited  on  business,  he  was  returning 

• 

♦  Julius  III.  despised  the  alow  measures  of  his  predecessoi-s,  and  burnt, 
it  is  said,  with  new  ardour  to  destrojr  heresy.  His  letter  to  the  Venetians, 
in  which  he  persuades  them  to  a  union  of  ooiitTiels  is  a  miserable  piece  at 
flattery.  At  this  time,  he  saw  them  ready  to  admit  hia  inqoiaitors :  but 
eoon  niter  they  began  to  fear  that  the  unlimited  power  of  these  men  would 
piwduce  most  dangerous  consequences,  and  they  then  bethought  themselves 
of  obliging  tliem  to  consult  the  civil  autliorities  before  proceeding  to  inflict 
punishment.  This  greatly  enraged  J  uliu»,  and  his  conduct  intimates  very 
clearly  how  resolred  ne  was  to  puth  matters  to  extremity.  *'  Die  xxx.  mcnw 
I>ecembris  fuit  congrcgatio  reverendiseimorum  Cardinalium  deputatorum 
in  causa  fidei  coram  pontiflce  super  examinaUone  Bidlae^  quam  sanctitas 
BUS  «litnni  est  eontra  impedientes  libevtatem  eeclesiasticam,  et  turbantes 
jurisdictionMn  q^tualem,  et  prsesertim  eontia  ee  intromittentes  in  oognl* 
tione  hseresis,  cum  id  multis  in  locin  maxime  invaltterit,  prsecipue  autem 
apud  Venetos,  qui  novissime  his  diebus  lege  publica  statuerunt^  at  per 
Mrum  dominium  nnllus  inquisitor,  Tel  ordimiriuB  oognosest  do  dietocrtemM 
absque  assistentia,  et  interventu  clc  piitatorum  sacnlarium  per  cos  consti- 
tuendonim,  quod  minim  in  modum  suae  sanctitati  displicniit,  idque  nullo 
modo  pati  vult.  Approbata  fuit  ab  omnibus  Cardinalibus  pia  mens  suas 
sanctitatis.  Feria  Vl.  HdMomadn  Sanctse  in  SaeeUo  lecta  Bulla,  9iuam 
Julius  III.  edidlt.  contra  secularcs  intromittOiteB  ie  COgnitiwie  hKnwJ* 
Ku^naldi  Annales  Ecdes.  t.  xiv.,  p.  400, 
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home,  when,  the  report  of  his  conversion  having  pre*^ 
ceded  him,  he  was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison  at 
Como*  The  account  of  his  martyrdom  is  given  in  a 
letter  written  by  a  gentleman  of  the  city  to  his  brother, 
and  shews  well  how  fine  and  enlightened  a  spirit  ani-^ 
mated  this  sufierer's  confession.  When  your  brother/* 
aays  the  writer^  *^  was  cast  into  prison,  it  is  incredible 
the  number  of  persons  of  .all  ranks  that  went  to  see  him. 
Among  them  were  many  men  of  rank  and  learning ; 
and  no  efforts  were  spared  to  persuade  him  to  recant, 
and  not  to  persist  in  his  absurd  j)hantasies  and  imagina» 
tions.  But  he  replied,  that  they  were  not  vain  and 
frivolous  speculations  which  he  held,  but  the  truth  of 
the  living  God,  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  and  the  Holy 
Word  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  On  every  point  which 
he  advanced  he  brought  some  passage  of  scripture  to 
prove  its  correctness,  continually  asserting,  with  ad- 
mirable resolution,  that  he  would  infinitely  rather  be 
put  to  death  than  renounce  Jesus  Christ,  the  only 
Saviour  of  the  world,  whose  quarrel  and  doctrine  he 
maintained^  and  that  he  would  never  betray  by  disloy* 
alty  the  cause  which  God  had  put  into  his  hand." 

The  firmness  and  intelligence  of  .the  prisoner  had 
some  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  priests  and  monks 
who  came  to  visit  him.  They,  could  not  refrain  from 
admiring  the  constancy  with  which,  in  such  extreme 
danger,  he  continued  to  maintain  his  purpose.  A  reso- 
lution, therefore,  was  formed  to  try  another  mode  of 
jpersuasion ;  and,  entering  his  cell  in  a  body,  they  told 
him  that  tliey  would  not  only  obtain  his  immediate  re- 
lease, if  he  would  cease  to  maintain  his  errors,  but  make 
him  a  citizen  of  Como,  and  provide  him  with  a  suitable 
maintenance.  But  his  resolution  was  not  to  be  shaken; 
and  when  they  auiiounced  to  him  that  he  must  sh  ortly 
suffer  death,  he  replied,  that  he  desired  notliiug  else, 
and  that  thev  could  not  have  brouo-ht  him  better  news. 

Some  attempt  was  made  to  delay  the  execution,  in 
the  hope  that  iie  might  still  recant.  He,  however,  con- 
tinued in  the  same  calm  and  happy  state  of  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  the  gospel.    When  the  order  at  length 

&  4 
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arrived  for  consigniog  him  to  the  flames,  he  was  led 
before  the  magistrate,  and  sentence  was  formally  pro- 
nounced upon  him,  hut  with  the  renewed  oiBPer  of  freedom 
if  he  would  recant.  Instead  of  manifesting  any  dimi- 
nution of  courage^  he  thanked  the  judge  for  the  sentence 
which  was  so  soon  to  bring  him  to  the  stake.  But  he 
had  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  many  in- 
fluential persons  in  the  town.  At  their  instance  the 
execution  was  deferred  for  some  days ;  and  the  interval 
thus  allowed  afforded  him  fresh  opportunities  of  ex" 
pressing  his  unalterable  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his 
opinions,  and  the  joy  which  he  felt  in  bein^  about  to 
die  for  the  honour  of  his  Lord.  When  again  pressed 
with  offers  of  many  worldly  advantages  if  he  would 
consent  to  acknowledge  himself  in  error,  he  asked, 
whether  it  could  bo  worth  while  to  speak  of  things  like 
these  to  a  man  who  had  received  the  promise  of  au  im- 
mortal crown  and  eternal  life ! 

The  day  for  his  execution  having  arrived,  the  officer, 
to  whom  the  charj^e  of  putting  him  to  dtalh  was  com- 
mitted, entered  his  cell,  and,  directing  him  to  prepare 
for  suffering,  entreated  his  pardon.  *^  I  grant  it  you 
with  all  my  heart,"  i  (^)lied,  "and  pray  that  God 
may  afford  you  grace  to  know  Iiis  salvation.  Had  I 
money,  I  would  freely  give  it  you."  At  the  sound  of 
the  hell  he  went  forth,  and  was  immediately  joined  by 
twoCapucliin  monks,  who  offered  him  consolation ;  but 
he  requested  them  to  leave  him  alone,  observing,  as  they 
presented  the  cross,  that  he  had  Jesus  Christ  himseU 
with  him,  and  that  he  felt  in  a  lively  manner  the  virtue! 
and  efficacy  of  his  death  and  passion  in  his  soul.  They 
observed,  in  answer  to  this,  that  if  he  reiused  to  look  at 
the  cross,  he  would  be  cast  into  despair  when  he  began 
to  feel  the  tortures  of  the  fire.  He  answered,  that  his 
heart  was  full  of  joy  and  consolatiofn,  and  that  he  had 
a  sense  of  indescribable  delight ;  that  the  pain  which 
his  body  might  have  to  endure  would  pass  away  in  an 
instant ;  while  his  soul  would  be  admitted  to  celestial 
happiness,  and  to  the  blessed  company  of  angels,  with 
tiieui  to  enjoy  for  ever  the  kingdom  which  God  has 
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prepared  for  his  children,  and  such  good  things  as 
neither  eye  hath  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  the  heart  of 
man  conceived. 

To  put  an  end  to  this  discourse,  which  it  was  thought 
might  injure  the  people,  the  executioner  was  direfied 
to  pierce  his  tongue.  He  still,  however,  continued  to 
pray  with  a  fervency  which  was  felt  and  understood  by 
the  spectators.  Having  arrived  at  the  spot  appointed 
for  the  last  scene  of  his  sufferings,  he  knelt  down,  and 
the  executioner  immediately  strangled  him,  performing 
his  part  with  merciiul  determination,  to  deprive  the 
martyr  of  all  bcnijibility  before  committing  him  to  the 

Such  an  event  could  not  fail  to  strike  terror  into  the 
liearts  of  thc^e  who  had  experienced  none  of  the  in- 
liuences  common  to  men  like  Gamba.  But  there  were 
many  wlio,  already  convinced  of  the  g^eneral  injustice  of 
the  proceedings  against  the  reforiiK  i  ^,  now  beheld,  with 
a  stern  and  scarcely  repressible  indignation,  the  san- 
guinary character  of  their  spiritual  rulers.  This  feel- 
ing did  not  display  itself  in  those  common  and  united 
efforts  for  emancipation  which  were  made  in  other  parts 
of  Europe ;  but  it  was  sufficient  to  produce  many 
changes  in  individual  sentiment,  unseen,  uncalcul  ited 
upon,  but  not  unimportant.  And  this  is  a  point  which 
ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  consideration  of 
any  of  the  great  events  on  which  it  is  the  delight  of 
history  to  expatiate.  Many  a  state  and  community  may 
have,  in  vain,  sought  to  shake  off  the  burdensome  load 
of  superstition  or  tyranny,  and  failed  in  the  attempt ; 
but  could  we  look  into  the  constitution  of  the  people's 
character  aflter  the  effort,  we  should  doubtless,  nn  almost 
every  case,  find  that  a  vast  change  had  taken  place,  and 
that  while  the  whole  had  made  a  progressive  movement, 

•  Histoirc  dea  Martyrs,  1608.  liv.  v.,  p.  282.  Vcrf^rrlus  iti  spiakincr  of 
the  infamy  which  R:)in<'  incuiTed  in  refusinf^  an  a)Ji)eal  to  the  v,  ord  of  the 
gospel  says,  Quid  uniiu  aiiud  dicebat  sc  optare  et  petere  illc  sanctus  luartyr 
J«BU .  Chfisti,  Francisciw  Gamba  Brixienais,  quein  tu  vix  ante  mensem 
novo  atque  inaudito  fiiiodain  r  ru  lelitatis  i;enrr(  mactasti  Comi,  cum  per- 
pctua  ejus  ciYitatis  (alioquiu  bonse  et  non  mcdiocris  Dominis)  in&mia^ 
Ncque  enim  aath  patasti  si  vel  laqueognlamfregisses,  vel  caput  tmiicaaMai 
aut  exnasiasefl)  sod  omnia  simul  lia^c  tria  supplicia  crudelissime  in  imum 
hoiHinem  ciimiila»tii"~'De  Porta :  Hist.  Keibrni.  ficdes.  Rietic.  t,  ii.,p.  262. 
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while  the  mass  itself  had  shifted  its  position,  some  of  its 
living  portions  had  pressed  forward,  and,  though  without 
enough  of  power,  or  distinctness  of  principle  to  separate 
themselves,  had  gained  an  elevataon  wh^oe  they  might 
survey  a  wider  prospect,  and  catch  the  breathings  Si  m 
purer  though  stul  distant  clime. 

No  labour  was  spared  to  prevent  die  people  from 
continuing  to  listen  to  the  preaching  of  the  reformers^ 
In  the  neighbouring  Valteiine  the  new  doctrines  were 
very  generally  diffused ;  and,  to  some  extent,  the  effect 
of  their  publication  was  seen  in  the  improved  manners 
and  condition  of  the  towns  and  villages.  But  the  ques- 
tion was  not,  whether  the  publication  of  the  truth  would 
be  profitable  to  humanity,  but  whether  it  was  consistent 
w  ith  the  interests  of  the  Church ;  and  when  the  answer 
was  necessarily  in  the  negative,  there  was  but  one 
(ourse  to  pursue,  and  that  was  to  silence,  by  every 

ans  that  could  be  employed,  the  further  advocacy 
of  the  obnoxious  system.  In  places  completely  under 
-the  range  of  Roman  domination,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
effect  this  purpose,  ^either  by  the  numerou^^  arts  at  the 
command  of  the  Church,  or  by  open  dictation  and 
violence.  But  in  provinces  a  little  removed  from  the 
direct  influence  of  tliis  tyranny,  more  cautious  methods 
were  to  be  employed.  There  the  arguments  of  truth  and 
reason  had  to  be  met  by  answers  which  bore  the  sem* 
blance  of  fidmess ;  and  if  any  other  means  of  victory 
might  be  used,  ihey  were  to  be  gathered,  not  from 
the  insolence  of  arbitrary  authority,  but  from  the  appa* 
Tent  indignation  of  honest  minds,  afflicted  at  the  sight 
of  disloyalty,  schism,  heresy,  or  by  whatever  name  they 
niio  ht  choose  to  describe  opposition  to  the  corruptions 
of  a  cruel  and  superstitious  church. 

The  Capuchins  were  at  this  period  the  most  ready  of 
all  the  monastic  orders  to  take  Tipon  themselves  the 
refutation  of  the  protestant  pastors  in  tlie  Valteiine,  and 
the  bordering  districts  of  Italy.  They  went  forth  to 
the  fouflict  armed  at  all  points  with  zeal  and  intolerant 
prej  11  dices,  resolved  at  any  expense  to  silence  their  ad- 
versaries, and  only  anxious  to  persuade  their  hearers, 
that  to  desire  more  of  truth  than  the  Church  had 
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hitherto  4aaght  them,  was  to  commit  litde  less  dmii 
treason  against  heaven.  Unaccnstomed  to  judge  of 
evidence,  or  to  exercise  inquiry,  the  majority  of  those 
'ivho  listened  to  these  daring  advocates  of  error  had 
nothing  to  oppose  to  their  assertimis ;  and  it  therefore 
frequently  happened  that  after  some  monk,  more  elo- 
quent than  tne  rest,  had  finished  his  harangue,  the 
multitude  would  rush  upon  the  supposed  heretics,  and 
inflict  whatever  injuries  their  sudden  fury  might  sug- 
gest. The  arts  of  calumny  were  employed  with  still 
greater  and  more  lasting  enect  against  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel ;  and  whenever  any  monk  seemed  inclined 
to  speak  with  more  moderation  than  his  l)rethren  on 
the  suhject  of  the  new  opinions  and  their  professors,  he 
was  compelled,  by  threats  and  violence,  to  (h^clare  that 
he  IvAil  been  guilty  of  falsehood.  In  a  letter  to  Bul- 
linger,  it  is  said,  "  The  gospel  is  striking  its  roots  deep 
in  the  Valteline,  and  in  some  parts  of  our  neighbourhood 
Christ  is  sought  and  received  more  gladly  than  ever 
before,  though  many  are  sufficiently  wanting  in  discre- 
tioo.  But  you  might  break  them  as  a  potter's  vessel. 
See,  then,  what  the  iniquity  of  Rome  dares  and  at- 
tempts! A  certain  monkish  inquisitor  has  been  sent 
hither.  He  has  been  some  days  past  with  our  bishops 
Great  things  were  expected  from  him,  and  we  were 
threatened  with  destruction.  It  was  our  wish  to  have 
some  discourse  with  him,  hut  could  not  obtain  the 
fovour.  The  monk  seemed  to  be  kept  for  more  im* 
portant  purposes*  At  length,  by  the  great  and  won- 
derful agreement  of  our  confederacy,  the  bishop  was 
obliged  to  dismiss  him/* 

Oq  his  journey  the  monk,  it  is  said,  preached,  and  de^ 
clared,  **  that  the  mass  was  instituted  by  Christ  and  the 
Apostles."  This  was  bold  and  definite.  The  evange- 
lical teachers  assailed  him,  and  brought  his  statement 
to  the  test  of  scripture.  He  was  then  obliged  to  confess 
that  the  mass  did  not  rest  upon  Christ  or  the  Apostles, 
OF  on  the  declarations  of  scripture,  but  that  it  had  been 
instituted  by  councils,  confirmed  by  the  approbation  of 
holy  men,  and  observed  by  the  fathers ;  wherefore  it 
ought  to  be  received  as  good.  This  confession  satisfied 
the  reiormers,  and  the  monk  was  allowed  to  depart 
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witliout  further  questioning.  But  his  own  party  heard 
with  indignation  that  he  had  yielded  such  an  important 
point  in  the  dispute.  He  was  overwhelmed  with  abuse, 
and,  instead  of  receiving  the  praise  which  he  expected, 
had  to  roake  his  retreat  from  the  district  as  a  weak  and 
miserable  traitor  to  his  cause,* 

But  frequent  as  were  the  proofs  given  by  the  refor- 
mers of  the  force  of  their  arguments,  the  monks  did  not 
shrink  from  repeating  the  experiment  which  had  so 
often  proved  the  error  of  their  doctrines.   Angoliz,  a 
Dominican,  challenged  an  appeal  to  scripture  with  the 
fierce  and  daring  assertion,  that  all  who  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge tlic  mass  were  riiust  diabolical  heretics,  and 
that  the  wives  of  those  who  did  not  celebrate  it  were 
harlots,  nay,  worse  than  the  worst  of  that  class. f  The 
violences  whieli  dailv  followed  from  these  encounters 
of  the  hostile  parties,  taught  the  more  prudent  members 
of  the  community  to  dread  the  speedy  decay  of  all  reli- 
gion, nnless  something  could  be  done  to  allay  the  fer- 
nu  nt.    It  was  accordingly  decreed  by  the  chief  men  of 
the  Valteline,  that  preachers,  appointed  by  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  anv  district,  should  not  be 
.interrupted  in  the  execution  of  their  office,  and  that  no 
person  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  the  pastoral  func- 
tions, or  preside  over  grammar  schools,  in  any  part  of 
the  Valteline,  without  permission  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  community.    But  this  regulation  was  soon  seen  to 
be  employed  chiefly  against  the  evangelical  teachers. 
The  violence  of  the  monks  was  traced,  by  circuitous 
.<;hannels,  to  the  honourable  zeal  of  those  who  had  pro^ 
voked  it,  and  it  unfortunately  seemed  good  to  the  wisdom 
of  many;  to  sacrifice  some*  of  the  most  useful  of  Ihe 
preachers  to  the  expediency  of  the  hour. 

The  two  brothers,  Franciscus  and  Alexander  Bellin- 
chetti  aliorded  the  Rh^etian  confederacy  an  o})p()]  tunity 
of  showing  its  influence  in  a  manner  more  honourable 
to  the  protestant  party.  These  persons,  who  were  natives 
oi  Bergomi,  had  left  their  country  to  enjoy  in  freedom 

•  De  Porta  Hist.  Rtlunvi.  Eccles.  Raetic.  t.  ii.,  p.  263. 

f  Ilaec  erant  concioucs  paschalcs  doctorum,  quos  Cardinales  et  Inquisi- 
toresad  conservationcm  sanctae  fides,  et  oomremonem  bsereticomm  inhttb 
loca  «iiiltt«]«uit>  inaul^aftoppido  et  9acco  parent^;  Ih,  p.  21:4.   
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the  profession  of  evangelical  religion.  Havini:^  taken 
up  their  abode  in  one  of  the  mining  districts  of  Kbaetia, 
they  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  produce  of 
the  place.  Returning,  however^  for  a  short  time,  to  their 
native  city,  they  were  seized  by  the  Inquisition  and 
thrown  into  prison.  Happily  for  them  some  delay  took 
place  in  the  execution  of  the  punishment  customary  in 
such  cases.  In  the  meantime  the  confederacy  sent  to 
demand  their  liberation,  first,  of  the  magistrates  of  Ber- 
gomi,  and  then  of  the  Venetian  senate.  The  answer 
returned  was,  that  the  liberation  of  persons  detained  on 
account  of  religion  belonged  to  the  supreme  Pontiff. 
Finding  that  no  heed  was  pnid  to  other  modes  of  ad- 
dress, the  Rhaetians  at  length  determined  to  speak  in  the 
language  which  more  properly  became  the  indignant 
feelings  that  prevailed  among  them.  Their  message 
now^  was,  that  unless  tlie  l>rothers  Bellinchetti  were  set 
at  liberty,  within  less  than  a  month,  every  member  of 
the  Dominican  order  in  Rheetia  should  be  banished  with 
the  utmost  rigour,  and  the  property  belonging  to  it 
confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  poor  hospitals  or  other 
pious  purposes.  The  resolution  of  both  the  magistrates 
and  the  people  was  clearly  understood  by  the  Domini- 
cans. They  cordially  joined,  therefore,  in  petitioning 
for  the  release  of  the  brothers,  and  to  the  great  j  oy  of 
the  reformers  they  were  set  free  without  being  exposed 
to  any  further  annoyance^* 

No  hope  could  be  entertained,  it  was  said,  on  the 
part  of  the  Romanists,  that  peace  would  be  restored  till 
that  *  gospel  of  the  devil,'  the  doctrine,  that  is,  of  the 
reformers,  was  fully  rooted  out.  The  advice  which 
many  therefore  gave  was,  that  the  preachers  lately 
sent  lioni  Italy  might  be  received  and  heard  with  due 
respect.  But  too  much  Iionour  existed  among  the  chief 
men  of  the  province  to  consent  to  any  measure  which 
might  have  the  appearance  of  compromisine^  their  former 
decrees.  The  cause  of  the  monks,  tlierctore,  olituined 
little  favour  at  their  hands.  Yet,  unwilling  as  they 
were  to  sacrifice  any  portion  of  their  independence, 
they  saw  themselves  constrained  by  circumstances  to 

  »  De  Porta,  pi  272;-  ' 
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send  from  his  district  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  protestaiit  preachers.  Public  peace  appeared  to 
demand  this  olleriug  to  the  agitated  state  of  feeling 
which  now  prevailed,  and  the  senate  was  obliged  to 
content  itself^with  passing  decrees  M'hereby  to  defend 
the  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  league  irom  further  or  loare 
eftectual  assaults. 

According  to  the  laws  thus  established,  complete 
tolerance  was  allowed  to  both  parties.  Where  there  were 
more  than  one  church,  the  Romanists  were  to  have  the 
first  choice^  and  take  that  whkh  best  pleased  them  for 
the  celebration  of  their  worship.  In  place?  where  only 
one  existed,  they  were  to  have  the  use  of  it  for  sneh  a 
time  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  proper  p^rformaitoe 
of  their  service,  his  was  finished,  the  evangett- 

cal  preaehers  had  the  ri^ht  of  ingress,  and  were  to  he 
sii£Bered  to  exercise  their  office  witiiout  intermptiaiit. 
The  celebration  of  the  mass»  or  the  simple  eommnnion* 
was  protected  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  by  another  law 
it  was  determined,  that  no  monk  or  priest,  of  what- 
ever religion  he  might  be,  should  have  the  liberty  of 
preaching  in  the  A  alteline  till  he  had  been  first  exa- 
mined and  approved  by  the  ordinary  ;  that  he  should 
not  be  received  unless  he  were  willing  to  remain  at  least 
one  year  in  the  district ;  and  that  he  should  enve  security 
to  bear  the  penalty  attending  any  injury  resulting  from 
the  performance  of  his  duties.* 

At  a  period  somewhat  later  than  that  in  which  this 
effort  was  made  to  protect  the  reformers  in  their  religious 
rights,  the  magistrates  passed  another  law  wherei>y  a 
certain  portion  of  the  old  church  revenues  was  set  apart 
for  their  use.  These,  and  other  similar  circumstances, 
added  greatly  to  the  hopes  of  the  Protestants,  and  the 
congregations  which  they  formed  were  strengOiened 
every  day  by  the  addition  of  new  members,  who  in 
many  cases  brought  with  them  rich  stores  of  learning 
and  ability  and  the  ripe  fruits  of  spiritual  experienee. 
There  was  consequently  good  reason  to  expect  that  the 
rearmed  Churoh  in  the  Grisons  would,  in  no  long  time, 
acquire  a  consistency  and  power  corresponding  to  its 

*  Ih  TortA,  p.  276.  This  decie«  ii  dated  Uaniii  die  zzri.  Januarii,  anni  1  W« 
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elder  sisters  of  Germany  find  Switzerland.  But  these 
liopes  were  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled.  The  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Mihin  enabled  the  emissaries  of  Rome 
to  keep  a  continual  watch  upon  the  proceed  injrs  of  the 
reformers,  and  thereby  to  adapt  their  opposition  to  every 
change  in  the  state  and  chacactec  of  the  rising  commu- 
nion. These  dangers  were  ovmome,  to  a  great  extent, 
by  the  vigour  and  perseverance  of  the  excellent  men 
who,  from  tuna  to  ttme,  took  the  pastoral  superintend 
dance  of  the  several  congregalions.  But  there  was  a 
power  at  hand  for  resii^ance  to  which  it  had  no  ade* 

Siate  means  of  a  temporal  kind*  and  that  which  could 
one  have  supplied  tae  deficiency,  the  fall  poiscipiop, 
diat  isy  of  spmtual  weapons  for  the  brunt  olT  spiritual 
warfare,  was  still  wanting.  There  weie  numerous  Gon** 
▼ertsto  the  reformed  opinions,  and  ta  all  appearance  true 
professors  of  the  gospel :  tfaeie  were  teachers  of  the  truth 
who  fervently  desired  to  establish  it  in  the  hearts  of 
their  hearers :  there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  of  the  district  to  aid  the  progress  of  the  new 
opinions;  but,  with  all  this,  there  was  a  want  of  that 
unity  of  spirit,  and  vital  energ^y  of  principle,  running 
through  the  body  of  the  community,  which  alone  can 
render  any  society  of  human  beinos,  whether  viewed 
under  the  idea  of  a  nation  or  a  church,  capable  of  effec^ 
tually  resisting  the  onset  of  its  antagonists. 

The  existence  of  the  Grlson  and  Valteline  congre- 
gations was  protracted  till  the  bigotry  of  Philip  II. 
supplied  the  Church  of  Rome  with  the  means  of  better 
executing  its  long  and  anxiously  contemplated  plans.  A 
comipt  union  of  Uie  political  and  eoelesiastiGal  powers  has 
ever  been  necessary  to  the  entire  prostration  of  liberty. 
While  either  the  one  or  the  other  is  true  to  the  in^ 
teiests  of  humanity,  they  remain  safe  though  exposed 
to  peril.  The  history  of  the  world  affords  ample  proofa 
of  the  correctness  of  this  statement  Happy  theraiHre  it 
has  been,  in  many  respects,  and  those  most  necessary  to 
be  considered,  that  these  two  powers  have  been  placed  in 
frequent  opposition ;  not  that  good  has  been  primarily 
produced  jmereby ;  but  that  tl^e  power  of  evil  has  been 
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greatly  modified  and  diminished.  Were  the  spirit  of 
trutli  and  holiness  allowed  to  work  its  will,  unresisted 
by  human  folly  and  wickedness,  the  union  of  the  two 
powers  would  •  ffcet  the  regeneration  of  every  ])rinciple 
in  the  constitution  of  society  ;  but  while  each  has  its 
portion  of  mingled  evil,  and  is  under  the  sway  of  selfish- 
ness, mankind  have  reason  to  rejoice,  that,  in  seasons 
when  corruption  has  attained  its  almost  greatest  tri* 
umphs  over  the  world,  the  Church,  however,  corrupt, 
the  state,  however  tyrannous,  has  seldom  been  found 
willing  to  enter  into  combination  with  the  other  for  the 
spoliation  of  their  mutual  victims.  This  however,  in 
tne  instance  of  the  Italian  reformers,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  churches  of  the  Alpine  districts,  was  not  the 
case.  Against  them  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  antho- 
rities  came  armed  with  their  united  forces,  and  in  a  few 
years  swept  away  nearly  every  trace  of.  the  good  woHe 
which  had  been  done. 

It  was  not  till  a  period  somewhat  later  than  that  to 
which  we  have  at  present  conducted  the  reader,  that  tiie 
roll  of  martyrdom  was  inscribed  with  the  names  most 
conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  Italian  Protestantism.  But 
it  was  now  that  its  promoters  were  employing  their  best 
energies  in  the  labour  set  them,  and  that  their  views 
and  characters  were  brought  into  fullest  de\  elopment. 
In  this  process  many  signs  of  doubtful  opimon  pre- 
sented tncmselves,  and  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  leaders  of  the  refor- 
mers in  Italy  were  infected  with  notions  little  agreeable 
to  the  simplicity  of  evangelical  doctrine.*  Of  this 
number  was  Leelius  Socinus  who,  with  many  others,  had 
-probably  derived  the  elements  of  his  theology  from  the 
-unfortunate  Servetus.  A  large  number  of  persons  pio- 
fessing  similar  notions  were  found  at  Vicentia  in  the 
year  1546,  when  the  Venetian  senate  began  the  work  of 
persecution,  and  drove  the  reformers  of  that  district 
into  banishment,  putting  two  of  the  number  to  death  by 
drowning.  Leelius  Socinus  himself  was  among  the 
exiles,  and  after  various  wanderings  he  found  his  way 

♦  De  Porta.  Hist.  Htjfyriu.  Ewles.  R«tic,  t.  ii.  p.  C2. 
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into  Poland  whiere  he  sowed  the  seeds  of  his  heterodoxy 
with  a  zeal  unhappily  too  successful.* 

Ochino,  and  Coelio  Secundus  Curio,  have  been 
»poken  of  with  suspicion,  though  both  celebrated  as 
eminently  virtaousy  and  distinguished  for  their  success* 
fal  exertions  in  the  general  promotion  of  the  Reformat 
tion.  The  former  m  these  celebrated  men  was  earl^ 
attached  to  a  convent  of  Franciscans  at  Sienna,  his 
native  place;  such,  however,  was  the  fervour  of  his 
desire  to  lead  a  life  of  the  strictest  holiness,  that  he  joined 
the  order  of  Capuchins,  which  seemed  to  promise  him 
greater  security  against  the  weakness  of  his  nature. 
Obeying  with  the  sincerest  devotion  the  rules  to  which 
he  had  become  subject,  he  still  thought  that  he  would 
be  far  from  godliness,  and  the  perfection  which  it  was 
his  delislit  to  seek,  unless  much  more  was  done  in  the 
spirit  of  love  and  gratitude.  But  as  in  tlie  case  of  so 
many  others  brought  before  us  in  the  annals  of  these 
times,  Ochino  discovered,  by  the  continual  anxiety  of 
his  mind,  that  he  stood  in  need  of  knowledge  and  means 
of  holiness  which  no  system  at  present  known  to  him 
could  supply.  To  his  great  consolation  be  found  in  the 
Scriptures  intimations  which  gradually  led  him  to  a 
happier  state  of  mind.  Though  full  of  perplexity  when 
he  first  compared  what  was  said  respecting  the  free 
grace  of  God,  and  justification  by  faith,  with  his  early 
notions  of  the  perfection  to  be  acquired  by  works,  ha 
persevered  in  the  course  of  inquiry  to  which  he  had 
begun  to  devote  himself,  and  soon  obtained  a  view  of 
doctrine  sufficiently  clear  and  comprehensive  to  con» 
vince  him,  that  it  was  not  in  the  rules  of  an  order,  or  in 
the  imposition  of  any  species  of  self-discipline  he  could 
find  permanent  satisfaction,  and  that,  if  he  could  not 
rest  without  the  peace  which  passeth  understanding,  he 
must  seek  it  in  communion  with  Christ,  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  those  spiritual  dispositions  which  depend 
upon  the  working  ol  a  renewing  spirit  in  the  heart. 

The  creed  of  the  Roman  Church  presented  some 
fearful  discrepancies  when  brought  by  Ochino  under 
the  clear  light  of  the  gospel.    He  saw  distinctly  that  it 

*  Gerdcaii,  Specimen,  Ital.  Reform,  p.  73. 
vol..  11.  s 
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was  not  his  own  iincertain  or  timid  views  wfaicb  led 
him  to  doubt  of  safety  while  endeaTOuring  to  ssTd 
himself  by  works,  but  that  snch  a  notion  was  incompatible 
with  a  proper  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  God«  and 
that  it  must  be  unsatisfactory  in  proportion  to  die  in* 
ereasing  spirituality  of  the  mind's  perceptions.  It  was 
not  till  these  convictions  had  obtained  fiill  command  of 
his  hearty  that  Ochino  became  distinguished  as  a 
preacher.*  He  then  spoke  from  the  fulness  of  his  heart ; 
spoke  the  language  of  experience,  of  knowledge  and 
deep  affection.  His  forcible  demonstrations  of  evangelical 
doctrine  made  their  way  to  the  consciences  of  niiiny  wlio 
had  never  before  understood  either  the  object  of  preach- 
ing or  the  doctrines  about  wliich  it  is  concerned.  His 
popularity  daily  increased.  At  Venice  he  was  followed 
by  crowds  of  anxious  hearers  who  manifested,  as  they 
listened  to  his  discourses,  awe  and  penitence,  and  all 
those  other  emotions  which  prove  that,  at  least  for  the 
time,  the  preacher  has  found  the  core  of  the  iiearty  and 
held  it  under  the  rushing  streams  of  beavenly  gnee  and 
truth. 

Ochino  was  elected  in  1 538  chief  of  his  order,  and  on 
his  re*election,  in  1541,  obtained  at  Naples  the  same 
degree  of  popularity  which  he  had  enjoyed  at  Venice 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  now  that 
he  began  to  attract  the  notice  of  die  neformera.  His 
Intern  of  doctrine  exhibited  full  and  fteqnent  ill^strai- 
turns  of  the  threo  dogmas  with  which  he  started  on  his 
new  career.  These  were,  l.  That  Christ  afiforded  a 
plenary  satisfaction  for  the  elect,  and  merited  paradise 
for  them,  becoming  unto  them  righteousness  and  salva- 
tion :  2.  That  the  vows  of  religious  ordere  are  not  only 
vain,  but  wicked :  and,  3.  That  the  Roman  Church, 
though  it  may  have  a  certain  external  beauty  and  shine 
with  much  splendour  in  carnal  eyes,  is  in  the  sight  of 
God  abominable.t  He  had  hitherto,  however,  carefully 
concealed  his  sympatliy  with  the  reformers,  as  such, 

*  Bzoviua  says,  **In  fanta  turn  emt  pxi<«timationc  ut  unus  optimns  totius 
Italw  ccmdooator  haberetur^  ut  qui  udmirabili  Quadam  cum  actioue,  turn 
lingun  fecundift  auditoram  uiimos  quocunque  YtXUi  laper^aetanto  magia 
quod  vita  doctrin;e  resonaret." — A(]  an.  1542,  n.  S4» 

t  Gerdesii  Sj'll^bus  Ital.  Reform,  p.  GIO. 
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aad  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Catholic  clergy  lis* 
tened  to  him  without  any  suspicion  of  his  want  of  an  dr« 
thodoxy  like  their  own.  But  as  his  fervour  increased, 
doubts  were  awakened  respecting,  his  attachment  to  the 
Bope,*  and  these  were  soon  followed  by  others  which 
eoDCenied  more  nearly  his  doctrine  and  practice.  The 
report  of  his  proceeding  sent  to  Rome  determined  the 
Pontiff  to  apprehend  him.  His  friends  gaining  timely 
information  of  these  movements^  he  reeeiv^  eurly 
warning  of  his  danger,  and  had  left  his  convent  only  a 
few  hours  when  a  band  of  horsemen  surrounded  the 
building  in  the  expectation  of  making  him  their  pri- 
soner. Finding  him  goue,  they  pursued  him  on  the 
road  to  Florence,  which  place  he  reached,  in  time  to 
admit  of  his  changing  his  dress,  and  eluding  their 
search.  From  Florence  he  travelled  to  Geneva,  and 
soon  after  joined  his  brethren  and  iellow-countrymcn  in: 
the  (xrisons.  There  he  exercised  his  ability  as  a 
preacher,  to  the  great  consolation  of  many  who  required 
the  whole  Word  of  God  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  trials 
arising  from  their  obedience  to  the  faith. 

The  character  of  Ochino  given  by  his  enemies  affords 
ample  proof  of  the  qualifications  which  he  possessed  for 
affecting  the  minds  of  his  hearers  with  admiration  of  his 
eloquence.  "  His  age,"  it  is  said,  "  his  austere  ¥raty  of 
life,  his  rough  Capuchin  habit,  his  beard  that  hung  down 
bektw  his  breast,  his  grey  hair,  his  pale,  meagre  coun-> 
tNiiBaice,.a  certain  appearance  of  infirmity  and  weakness^ 
that  was  very  artfully  affected,  and  a  geneml  opinion 
of  his  sanctity,  occasioned  his  being  looked  upon  as  an 
extraord&dary  man.**  Again:  Not  only  the  c<Hnmon 
Deople  but  great  lords  and  sovereign  princes  reverenced 
mm  as  a  saint  When  he  came  to  their  houses  they 
met  him,  and  received  him  with  all  the  honour  and 
affection  imaginable,  and  at  his  departure  reconducted 
him  in  this  manner.  For  his  own  part  he  made  use  of 
all  the  artifices  possible  to  confirm  them  in  their  good 
opinion  of  him.  In  his  travels  he  always  walked  on 
foot,  and  though  he  was  infirm  both  as  to  years  and 

.  *  Gcrdes.  Syllab.  Ital.  Uetonn.  Gratianua  in  vita  Comineudoni,  p.  157. 
n  Ucha  fort  adfoitemont  dans  sea  sermons  quclques  paroles  et  (]^uelque% 
lOati^iieiiB,  qoi  tond^neiit  k  deciier  ou  k  dliniuucr  I'atttoiiM  dti  /faiiit  tmegfi. . 
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constitution,  he  was  never  seen  on  horsebacks  '  When 

princes  forced  him  to  lodge  with  them,  the  magnificencd 

of  palaces^  the  luxury  of  dress,  and  all  the  pomp  of  the 

age,  could  never  make  him  abate  of  his  poverty,  nor  of 

the  austerity  of  his  profession.    At  feasts  he  never  atd. 

but  of  one  dish,  and  that  always  the  simplest  and  mosii 

common,  and  scarce  ever  tasted  wine.   He  was  fre-c 

quently  pressed  to  lie  in  soft  and  rich  beds,  for  the  more 

convenient  rofreshing  of  himself*  after  the  fatigue  of  his 

travels,  but  he  would  only  s})ioad  his  cloak,  and  lay 

himself  down  upon  the  trround."  Of  his  preaching  it 

said,  "  We  may  justly  allow  he  had  some  knowledge,  but 

he  applied  himself  more  to  eloquence,  and  the  beauty 

of  words,  than  to  learning  and  the  force  of  reasoning. 

He  understood  little  of  Latin,  but  when  he  spoke  in  his 

mother  tonguo,  he  explained  himself  with  so  iiiuch  p;r;irp, 

politeness  and  fluency,  that  the  softness  and  purity  of 

his  discourses  ravished  all  his  hearers.    When  he  was 

to  preach  any  where,  the  people  flocked  thither ;  whole 

cities  came  to  hear  him :  there  was  no  church  large 

enough  to  contain  the  multitude*   The  women  were 

gienerally'more  numerous  than  the  men.   When  he  was 

to  pass  through  any  city,  an  infinite  number  of  pciople 

went  to  meet  him  and  receive  his  instructions^'*  : 

Ccelio  Secundus  Ciirio  was  equally  distinguished  foip 

his  ability  and  successful  labours  in  the  cause  of  die  ReH 

formation  among  his  countrymen.   He  had  been  made 

acquainted  with  the  Scriptures  in  early  youth,  having 

been  led  to  the  study  by  the  mere  circumstance  of 

possessing-  a  copy  left  him  by  his  father's  will,  and 

remarkable  for  the  beanty  of  the  text  in  which  it  was 

written.    So  wonderfully  does  God  employ  the  simplest 

means  to  bring  his  servants  to  the  knowledge  of  the 

truth ;  and  of  such  weighty  importance  it  evidently  is^ 

that  the  Scriptures  should  be  within  men's  reach,  and 

that  even  the  slightest  circumstances  which  concera. 

them  ouglit  not  to  be  regarded  with  indifference.t. 

Coelio  was  happy,  moreover,  in  being  well  imbued  with 

the  knowledge  of  God's  Word  before  the  name  of  Luther 

*  Buyle,  Xrt,  Ochinus,  Anton.  Mar.  GzatianL  Hist,  of  Commendon.  lib. 
II,,  c.  ix. 

t  On  the  Satisfaction  of  Chi-ist,  De  Porta  t.  ii.,  392.,  and  S^'llat)us,  p.  302.- 
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or  Zuingle  liad  reached  his  ears.  He  sought  it  be- 
oaiifle  it  excited  his  interest,  and  had  a  claim  to  attcn-; 
tion,  which  helonged  to  no  other  branch  of  information. 
The-  fortune  left  him  by  his  parents  was  amply  sufficient 
to  supply  him  with  the  best  instructors^  and  his  youth 
was  passiBd  in  the  cultivation  of  the  usual  branches  of  a 
liberal  and  learned  education.*  He  had  reached  the  age 
of  twenty,  before  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  became 
genersdly  turned  to  the  great  questions  ot  the  Reforma- 
tion. iTuose  by  whom. he  was  surrounded  were  among 
the  most  violent  opposers  of  the  new  doctrines ;  and  they 
insisted  upon  the  justice  of  condemning  them,  though 
thev  had  not  yet  been  tried  by  any  of  the  tests  cm j)loyed 
iu  fair  iuquiry.  To  this  Ca'lio  opposed  Jiiinself  with 
generous  ardour,  and  aroued  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  nature  of  the  work??  alluded  to,  they  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  examined  before  tln^y  were  branded  with 
infamy.  Impelled  by  tliis  sentiment,  and  probably  by 
natural  curiosity,  be  eagerly  soup:bt  for  some  of  the 
-y^ritings  of  Lutlier  and  the  other  retbrnicrs.  The  works 
which  he  first  read  were  the  Treatise  on  IndulG^ences, 
on  the  Captivity  of  Babylon,  and  Zuingle's  Essay  on 
False  and  True  Keligion.  Delighted  with  these  produc- 
tions, he  saw  that  his  suspicions  respecting  the  feelings 
of  his  companions  were  well  grounded  ;  and,  determin- 
ing: not  to  remain  in  a  place  where  truth  seemed  to  be  so 
little  honoured,  he  prepared  to  pass  into  Germany.  Two 
of  his  friends  resolved  to  accompany  him;  and  they 
commenced  their  journey  full  of  sanguine  hopes  that 
no  obstacle  would  arise  to  their  joining  the  admirable 
men  whom  tliey  fondly  regarded  as  the  masters  of  true 
wisdom.  But  they  had  been  carefiiUy  watched,  and 
had  not  proceeded  far  on  their  road,  when  the  Bishop  of 
Ivrea  apprehended  them,  and  they  were  committed  to 
close  confinement.  From  this  they  were  delivered,  at 
the  earnest  desire  of  some  of  the  influential  men  of  the 
neighbouihuod,  to  whom  Coelio  s  name  and  family  were 

*  Schelhoni.  Amcenitates  Lttcnms  Oratio  Paaegyrica  de  Cielu  Seeundi 

Curionis  Vitn  atque  Obitii :  liii1>ita  Basilese  anno  1570,  in  Mai,nia  Trrx  t  runi 
et  Juvcntutis  Acadcmite  Basilorn«<c8  Panegyri  k  Johaa.  Nicolao  Stupauo, 
Med.  J)qc,  et  Profee.  t.  xiv.,  p.  .32.>. 
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well  knowiu  The  bishop  expresBed  hi»  high  opinion  of 
his  ability,  and  he  escaped  from  a  danger  which  would 
have  involved  many  in  ratal  perplexities. 

Soon  after  this,  Ccelio  took  up  his  abode  in  a  nionas^ 
tery  where  he  remained  sufficiently  long  to  be  con« 
yinced  Btill  more  strongly  of  the  debasing  natore  of 
superstition.  He  deserved  little  praise,  perhaps,  for  hid 
method  of  reproving  the  monks  in  the  practice  of  their 
errors ;  but  his  proceeding  shows  that  lie  was  not  want- 
ing in  courage  to  dare  much  for  ihe  service  of  his  new 
opinions.  Having  frequently  seen  the  brothers  wof- 
sliippnig  certain  relics  with  great  devotion,  and  then 
rephieiug  them  in  a  closet  near  the  altar,  he  determined 
to  remove  them,  and  supply  their  place  with  what  he 
considered  would  tend  far  better  to  the  edification  of  his 
hosts.  Finding  himself  alone  in  the  chapel,  he  put  his 
plan  in  execution,  taking  away  this  favourite  treasure  of 
the  convent,  and  putting  into  the  chest  which  contained 
it  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  on  wliich  he  had 
written  the  inscription,  This  is  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
whence  true  oracles  are  given  forth*  and  in  which  aie 
the  genuine  relics  of  the  saints."* 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  Coelio  did  not  consi- 
der it  safe  to  remain  in  the  monastery  after  this  adven- 
ture. We  next  find  him,  after  some  time  spent  in  wan- 
dering, at  Milan.  There  his  active  and  benevolent  dis« 
position  led  him  to  undertake  numerous  charitable 
works.  His  small  patrimony  furnished  him  with  the 
means  of  living  while  thus  pursuing  die  objects  most 
anxiously  desired.  During  me  visitation  of  the  plague 
and  a  famine  which  immediately  followed,  he  exposed 
himself  with  undaunted  resolution  in  the  most  infected 
quarters  of  the  town,  and  expended  whatever  he 
could  command  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  Such 
was  the  force  of  his  example,  that  the  priests  allowed 
themselves  to  be  persuaded  by  him  to  sacrifice  their  own 
possessions  to  the  wants  of  their  miserable  townsmen. 

His  next  abode  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Turin, 
where  his  company  was  courted  by  the  most  wealthy 
and  accomplished  of  the  nobility.   Notwithstanding  the 

*  Oxatio,  p.  m 
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dangers  he  had  encountered  in  the  course  of  his  move- 
men  to,  he  continued  not  only  to  admire,  but  opealy  to 
profess  his  esteem  for  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers. 
Being  on  one  occasion  enjoying  with  a  party  of  friends 
the  pleasures  of  the  country,  he  discoursed  more  freely 
than  usual  on  the  character  of  the  new  opinions.  In 
the  midst  of  the  conyersationa  monk  insinuated  himself 
into  the  circle,  and  invectives  fell  thick  and  fest  from 
the  mouth  of  this  unexpected  visitant.  Ocslio  asked 
bim  if  he  really  understood  the  subject,  and  was  an* 
swered  with  unsparing  rage.  On  this,  the  books  re- 
ferred to  were  brought  forth,  and  passages  pointed  out, 
to  the  monk*8  no  small  confusion,  which  at  once  con- 
victed him  of  ignorance  or  falsehood.  Some  of  the  per- 
sons present  could  scarcely  be  restrained  from  using 
violence  when  they  discovered  the  infamous  deceit  of 
the  friar,  and  he  was  glad  to  escape  with  a  whole 
skin. 

But  Coelio  had  no  cause  to  triumph,  exc<  j)t  as  he  had 
put  to  shnme  an  advocate  of  error.  The  monk  hastened 
to  give  inibrmation  of  what  he  had  heard,  and  liis  adver- 
sary was  soon  after  seized  and  thrown  into  prison. 
His  treatment  in  captivity  was  only  proper  for  a  com- 
mon felon.  Heavy  fetters  secured  his  person,  and  he 
was  exposed  to  all  the  miseries  attached  to  imprison* 
ment  where  the  guards  are  tyranny  and  injustice.  To 
cut  off  the  chance  of  escape  he  was  removed  from  the 
place  to  which  he  had  been  originally  committed  to 
Another;  but  it  so  happened  that,  on  surveying  his  new 
prison,  he  recollected  having  visited  it  in  his  boyhood, 
and  it  immediately  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  possi- 
ble to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  goaler,  and  pass  the 
walls.  Much  contrivance,  however,  was  necessary  for 
this  purpose.  The  heavy  fetter  which  bound  his  leg 
rendered  every  attempt  at  flight  impossihle,  unless  it 
could  be  removed.  But  he  was  not  to  be  daunted  by 
such  a  difficulty.  Having  found  it  necessary  to  desire 
that  the  iron,  which  ha<l  occasioned  the  limb  to  swell, 
might  be  clinngt  d  from  one  to  the  other,  he  observed 
that  the  keeper  performed  this  task  with  little  attention, 
and  hence  was  led  to  believe  that  if  he  could  substitute  an 
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artificial  foot  and  ankle,  the  fc  tter  would  be  bound  to  it 
without  suspicion.  Ingeniously  using  what  materials 
he  had  for  the  puTpose,  and  contriving  to  draw  up  the 
real  limb,  the  careless  keeper  fixed  the  iron  to-  the 
stuffed  leg,  and  Coelio  found  himself  at  liberty  to  pre^ 
pare  for  escape.  His  attempt  was  further  aided  by  the 
confidence  which  those  who  were  set  to  watch  him  plaoed 
in  the  weight  of  his  chains.  The  darkness  of  night  en^ 
abled  him  to  put  his  plans  in  execution,  and  he  l^id  Boon 
the  open  country  before  him,  with  freedom  to.  pursue 
what  course  he  chose. 

The  division  of  Italy  into  so  many  independent  prin- 
cipalities rendered  such  an  escape  far  more  feasible 
than  it  could  have  been  under  other  circunistances. 
After  passing  throuf^h  several  parts  of  the  country 
without  molestation,  Ca^lio  took  up  his  temporary  abode 
at  Ferrara,  where  he  found  in  the  duchess  a  kind  and 
powerful  protectress.  By  her  he  was  sent  to  Lucca,  and 
there  obtained  a  professorship,  the  duties  of  which  lie 
exercised  with  so  nRich  success,  that  when  rumours 
reached  the  city  that  the  eniissaries  of  Rome  were  oa 
the  watcli  to  apprehend  him,  the  students  formed  them- 
selves into  a  guard,  and  regularly  attended  him,  at  the 
close  of  his  lectures,  to  a  place  of  safety.  But  the  danger 
at  last  became  too  great  to  be  warded  off  by  the  care 
of  his  affectionate  scholars.  He  therefore  retired  to 
Lausanne.  Having  found  a  settlement  in  that  town,  he 
ventured,  after  some  time,  to  return  to  Italy  for  hia 
family.  He  had  reason  to  hope  that  the  affair .  of  his 
escape  had  long  ceased  to  be  considered  worthy  of  notice, 
and  that  he  might  perform  his  journey  without  danger. 
But  on  reaching  some  obscure  town  on  the  road,  his 
appearance  attracted  the  observation  of  persons  who 
thought  it  becoming  tlieir  zeal  to  give  immediate  infor- 
mation to  the  neighbouring  ofllicers  of  the  Inquisition. 
He  had  just  begun  his  dinner  wlien  the  house  was  sur- 
rounded by  guards,  and  the  inquisitor  entered  the 
room  in  which  he  was  sitting.  He  saw  that  resistance 
was  vain,  and  rising  from  his  seat  approached  the  officer, 
to  submit  himselt'  to  his  will.  But,  in  the  surprise  of 
the  moment,  he  had  kept  hold  of  the  carving-knife,  and 
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being  of  tall,  commanding  stature,  his'  appearance  with 
this  8uppo6ed  weapon  in  his  hand  was  well  calculated 
to  excite  Bome  alaim.  The  functionary  who  expected 
an  attack,  which  Coelio  had  never  for  a  moment  inedi- 
tated«  hastily  retreated  to  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  fell 
on  the  floor  panic-struck  at  the  prospect  of  being 
speedily  despatched.  Ccelio  had  too  much  presence  of 
jnind  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  moment.  Assuming, 
therefore,  an  appearance  of  unconcern,  he  quietly  walked 
to  the  door  of  the  inn,  and  giving  the  men,  who  stood 
expecting  the  return  of  their  officer  with  the  prisoner, 
the  ordinary  salute,  passed  through  them  unmolested. 
Hastening  with  all  speed  across  the  country,  he  had 
fled  far  enough  to  escape  immediate  detection,  when 
a  dreadful  tempest  arose,  and  baffled  the  efforts  of 
the  inquisitors  to  pixss  the  pursuit.  After  this  Ccelio 
returcd  to  Switzerland,  whence  he  visited  Poland  and 
England,  making  his  final  abode  at  Basil.  In  this  city 
be  was  highly  valued  for  his  genius  and  piety;  but  he 
&1I  into  some  suspicion  of  heterodoxy,*  and  had  to  de- 

•  One  of  the  causes  of  these  suspicions  was  the  pwMication  of  liis  Dialogue, 
De  Amplitudiue  Re^ui  Dei,  wliere  he  says,  (^uanquaiu  diilicile  est  aihnnare, 
tamen  ulttd  mihi  Yideor  pone  nm  absarde  dicere  i  A  qui  inter  iUos  nature; 
legem  servarunt,  aut  etiam  nunc  sen'nnt :  si  uimm  DniTii  coluerunt :  si  alteri 
npn  feccruut,  quod  sibi  £ustum,  nollent.  aut  faetum  doluerunt,  idem  de  019 
Kntio,  quod  d6  iis,  qui  non  solum  ante  Christi  adventum,  veram  etiam  ante 
latam  a  Mow  leg«ni  in  Dei  metu  vixerunt.  Fuenint  eniin  illi  Deo  semper 
chari  et  aceepti,  quemadmodum  Petni'^  in  Actis  tcstatur :  ciijiismodi  fuit 
Abimclechus,  Melchisedechus,  Jetro,  Jobus,  amicique  ejus  quatuor :  turn  Hi- 
iwnus  Tyrionim,  qui  Salomonis  tempore  floruit:  Saba  Btfiiopum  regina,  et 
Cyrus  et  Darius  Pcnsarum  reges,  et  nato  Christo  Domino  Magi,  quorum  men- 
tiom-m  fiU'it  sacra  ivistoria :  aliifiue  iit  verisiuiile  est,  innumcrahilcH  in  toto 
terrarum  orbe,  quorum  nulla  uxtat  sai  ris  Uteris  prodita  memoria.  1  uit  enim 
hnc  veterum  Mntentia,  quam  etiam  consignatam  literia  cum  aUi,  turn  Qri- 
genes  in  Joannem,  et  CleniNis  Alexander,  in  onuionc  ad  gentes  relir^uerunt. 
Is  enim  in  cxoratione  ad  g^tes:  qui  verbum  non  acoepit^  auditionc,  ei 
▼enia  danda  propter  ignorantiam.  Nam  quomodo  credent  ei,  ut  ait  Apos- 
tolus, de  quo  non  audinunt  ?  Non  est  autem  iniquus  Deus,  ut  qucmquam 
indicta  causa  condemnare  yclit.  Qui  auditis  Christi  legatis  gratiam  oldafam 
rejiciunt,  condcmnautur,  non  qui  edocti  non  fuerunt.  Sic  enim  Dominus 
ipse  aanxit:  ite  inquit,  Evangeiium  pnedfcate,  doeete  omnes  gentes.  Qui 
crcdiderit  et  ahlutus  fuerit,  yai  vus  ent,  qui  non  crediderit,  condemnabitur, 
Hajc  regis  nostri  k'x  est,  w([uissimaque  scntentia:  ut  qiieuiadmodum 
audito  Evangclio  qui  crediderit,  conservatur,  sic  qui  auditu  Jivangelio  non 
crediderit,  condemnetur.  Ex  quo  sequitur,  per  Evangeiium  non  condcmnari, 
qui  Ev  ingelium  non  prius  audierit :  quod  si  qui  condemnantur,  idcirco  id  fit, 
quod  legem  naturse,  testemquc  et  judiccm  conscientiam  contempeerint,^  per 

2 nam  judicabuntur^  ut  Paulus  ad  fiomanoa  diaerte  doo^  •  •  Potuit  et 
odi«  etiam  potest  quosdam  pw  c«eleites  genioa de  Chnsto  docer«:  ]^te«t 
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fend  himself  agaiost  the  charges  of  Vergerio,  aod  othei' 
distinguished  members  of  the  Protestant  Church.* 

CcBlio's  life  ^vas  spent  in  the  endurance  of  troubleB 
created  solely  by  his  attachment  to  the  reformed  doc* 
trinea.  For  these  he  sacrificed  his  fortune,  his  ielati(«s 
taking  advantage  of  his  absence  to  claim  his  estate ;  and 
in  the  same  cause  he  repeatedly  exposed  himself  to  the 
hazard  of  endmg  his  life  in  a  dungeon  or  on  the  scaffold* 
He  mi^,  therefore,  veil  be  reckoned  amon^  the  oham* 
pions  of  tntth  ;  but  diere  does  not  seem  to  he  evidence 
of  his  having  exhibited  those  deep  and  sanctifying 
graces  of  evangelical  ftith,  oonspieuoas  in  many  of  the 
more  eminent  men  of  these  times.  The  suspicion  at* 
tached  to  his  opinions  is  generally  stated  in  the  history 
of  tlie  period.  It  is  further  supported  by  the  cireum- 
etance  of  his  having  visited  Poland,  and  been  highly 
popular  amonp:  thosewho  promoted  the  new  doctrines  in 
that  country.  >SociiiiaTjisiii,  it  is  well  kDowu,  found  there 
its  most  fruitful  soil,  and  it  would  be  ditiicult  to  imagine 
that  any  of  those  admirable  divines,  to  whose  labours 
the  Reformation  owed  its  purely  evangelical  character, 
could  have  eiijoyt'd  tliere  as  much  popularity  and  suc- 
cess as  are  said  to  have  attended  Ccelio.  But  the  age 
in  which  he  lived  was  one  of  stern  inquiry;  the  rules 
{employed  in  judging  of  faith  and  orthodoxy  admitted 
iof  no  exceptions,  and  hardly  of  modification.  This  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  Reformation  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  It  had  the 
i^DTect  of  creating  some  disputes,  marked  by  no  slight 
degree  of  bitterness,  within  the  circle  of  those  who  rank 
high  as  tide  friends  of  religious  freedom  and  purity.  But 

rtiam  in  rpmotiasimis  gcntibua  spiritu  suo  quosdam  cxcitare  et  mittere,  qui 
alios  crudiunt :  potest  etiain  ipse  iiitus  suos  ad  m  coguoscendum  illustrare : 
ttemineiit  emm  nnqoam  sai  ezportem  divina  bonitas  relinquit :  in  ipao  eium 
yi\dmus,  ct  movemuB,  et  Bomiu^  ut  Paulus  AthraiiB  prndicaoat.— AmcBnitates 
jLit.  t.  XII.,  p.  697« 

•  Trusting  that  his  accusers  would  examme  his  works  generally,  he 
says,  Quod  si,  ut  Bpeato,  feceritis,  ioTNiietis  me  in  iis.  quae  ad  salutem  jper 
Cnristum  Dominum  conseqnenflfim  pertinent,  nihil  ab  apostolica  doctnna, 
nihil  a  vcstra  confcssione  prorsus  dissentiie.  Quod  si  aliquid  aliud  preter 
necessaria  religionii  capita  in  scriotis  forte  invemetis,  quod  aliquantum 
a  Gommuni  hominum  opinione  discedere  videatur,  id  a  me  in  utramque 
pavtpni  disputandi  causa,  non  definiendi  aut  statuendi  seriptum  esse  teator. 
—Apologia,  p.  004.   Sec  aliso  Tiraboschi,  t.  vii.,  lib.  iii.,  p.  1554, 
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xmieh  as  these  contirationg  were  to  be  lamented  in  tbenbi 
selves,  and  in  many  of  their  ooDseouences,  in  otlier 
respects  they  produced  the  salntarv  ^ects  to  be  looked 
Ibr  from  the  careful  separation  of  discordant  prindjdes, 
a.n  operatbn  which»  though  it  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  he 
compared  to  the  sifting  of  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  is 
very  analagous  to  the  separating  of  different  kinds  of 
gram,  and  placing  them  in  distinct  heaps,  lest  being 
mixed  in  the  sowing  they  might  fail  to  produce  the  ex- 
pected harvests.  Each  set  of  principles  became  by  this 
means  clearly  understood.  Time  was  given  for  their 
individual  development,  and  in  distant  periods,  the 
right  and  the  wrong  having  acquired  their  full  growth 
iar  apart  from  each  other,  few  only  of  the  dangers  had 
to  be  eneoiintered  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
propagated  from  these  seasons  of  moral  and  spiritual 
agitation. 

The  pious  martjrr,  John  Mollio,  bore  noble  testimony 
lo  the  Protestant  cause  in  Italy*  He,  like  most  of  his 
brethreUi  had  been  educated  as  a  monk ;  but  the  leisure 
and  retirement  of  his  monastery  had  happily  afforded 
him  the  means  of  enltivating  a  mind  naturally  fittedinr 
making  great  acquisitions  in  learning  and  philosophy. 
Led  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  he  found  in  Uieu 
the  species  of  knowledge  on  which  he  could  rest  with 
the  deepest  and  most  permanent  satisfeetion.  To  them, 
therefore,  he  devoted  the  best  energies  of  his  intellect; 
and,  aided  by  divine  grace,  he  drew^  from  their  pages 
the  materials  of  that  pure  confession  for  which  he  so 
readily  suffered.  The  fame  of  his  ability  as  a  scholar 
kept  pace  with  the  advancement  of  his  religious  views. 
He  was  successively  professor  in  many  of  the  most  cele- 
brated academies  of  Italy,  and  in  the  year  1533  ob- 
tained a  chair  in  the  university  of  Bologna.  There  he 
began  a  course  of  lectures,  in  which  he  introduced 
many  of  the  topics  to  which  his  attention  had  been 
directed  in  his  private  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
which  were  now  by  the  Lutheran  controversy  rendered 
necessary  to  every  proper  treatment  of  theology,  what- 
ever the  sentimente  of  the  professor.  The  first  to 
accuse  him  of  heresy  was  his  fellow-lecturer>  Comelio, 
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who,  in  his  department  of  metaphysics,  seized  upon 
«ome  of  his  statements  as  adverse  to  the  principles 
which  his  scholastic  system  taught  him  to  consider  as 
the  only  bulwarks  of  the  true  faith.  MoUio  challenged 
bim  to  a  public  disputation  on  the  subject,  and  sue* 
ceeded  in  making  good  his  argument  against  all  the 
sophistries  of  his  adversary.  But  Cornelio^  not  ren* 
idered  more  placable  by  defeat,  took  advantage  of  the 
opinions  advanced  in  the  course  of  the  debate  to  cite 
MoUio  to  Rome,  and  place  him  in  the  hands  of  judges 
from  whom  he  trusted  he  would  not  easily  escape.  Tlie 
consequence,  however,  of  this  measure  was  not  such  as 
he  expected.  Mollio  had  considered  his  subject  with 
not  less  care  tfaaii  ability,  and,  viheu  put  upon  his  de» 
fence,  so  clearly  expounded  liis  views,  and  proved  them 
by  arguments  so  full  lukI  irn  fiagable,  that  the  judges 
confessed  he  had  not  erred  iu  the  doctrines  taught,  Init 
only  in  the  choice  of  themes  which  could  not,  in  the 
present  juncture  of  affairs,  be  propounded  without 
danger  to  the  Church. 

Mollio  returned  to  Bologna,  little  inclined  to  admit 
the  propriety  of  reasoning,  which  rested  on  the  notion, 
that  it  was  better  to  conceal  the  most  important  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel  than  run  the  hazard  of  disturbing 
people's  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Roman  see. 
tie  therefore  resumed  his  lectures,  and  continued  to 
speak  with  the  same  freedom  as  before  on  the  grand 
.principles  of  justification  by  faith,  and  other  points 
which  he  now  regarded  as  essential  to  every  system  of 
divinity  that  could  lay  claim  to  be  derived  from  the 
.Word  of  God.  -  The  most  profound  attention  was' given 
to  his  lectures.  His  eloquence  and  known  piety  wiere 
of '  themselves  sufficient  to  secure  respect ;  but :  his  late 
citation  ito  RoiSie,  and  the  triumph  which  he  had  sained, 
added  considerably  to  his  popularity;  and  of  all.  these 
things  he  took  advantage  to  press,  with  more  and  more 
earnestness,  the  importance  of  spiritual  truth  on  the 
minds  of  his  auditors.  The  influence  he  enjoyed  now 
began  to  create  great  alarm  among  the  devoted  friends 
of  Rome.  It  was  feared  that  the  students  and  people 
of  Bologna  would  be  altogether  carried  away  by  their 
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attachment  to  this  evangelical  lecturer.  Carapeggfo' 
clearly  understood  the  danger  that  attended  suck  a  8tat6> 
of  feeling,  and,  at  his  ioBtance,  MoUio  was  ordered  to' 
resign  his  professorship  and  leave  the  city.  •  t 

Obliged  to  retire,  but  with  no  distinct  charge  againstr 
hiiDy  MoUio  found  a  new  sphere  of  Usefulness  at  Naples,^ 
where,  united  with  Oehino  and  Peter  Maityr,^  he* 
assisted  in  making  known  the  gospel  to  vast  numbers^ 
of  the  people.   It  was  as  reader  in  the  monastery  of 
San  Lorenzo  that  he  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  fur- 
thering the  interests  of  the  Reformation.    In  this  situii- 
tiori  lie  remained  till  the  persecution  against  tlie  Lu- 
therans obliged  his  friends  to  desert  tlieir  post,  and  left' 
him  with  scarcely  a  hope  of  escaping  the  vengeance  of 
the  papal  emissaries.    At  length  the  hour  arrived  when 
bis  faith  was  to  be  put  to  its  last  fearful  trial.  Appre- 
hended at  Ravenna,  he  was  hastily  sent  to  Rome,  and 
immediately  thrown  into  a  dungeon.    While  he  lav  in 
prison,  many  efforts  were  made  to  induce  him  to  recant ; 
but  he  remained  calm  and  immovable.     Certain  car* 
dinals  and  bishops  were  accordingly  appointed  to  try 
him.    The  formuity  took  place  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  di  Minerva,  and  several  other  prisoners  were' 
brought  before  the  tribunal  on  the  same  charge  as 
Moliia   £ach  bore  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand,  and 
every  art  was  employed  to  give  solemnity  to  the  scene.' 
Terror  seized  the  hearts  of  the  unfortunate  captives, 
who  bad  not  by  long  thought,  or  by  the  wondrous^ 
efficacy  of  faith,  been  prepared  for  the  trial.    With  the-' 
exception  ;of  Mollid  and  a  single  companion,  Tisserano 
d  Perugia,  the  whole  of  the  accused  yielded  to  the- 
horror  of  their  situation,  and  sigtied  a  recantation.  The- 
two  who  remained  firm  were  subjected  to  a  long  and 
severe  examination ;  but,  when  MoUio  obtained  per- 
mission to  address  the  judges,  he  declared  in  the 
simplest  language  whatever  he  had  taught,  and  in  what 

*  Martyr  had  enjoyed  from  the  first  the  protection  of  John  Valdes,  the 
Spanibh  minister  at  Naples.  Giamiouc  say  a,  that  he  was  the  principal, 
Instrument  employed  by  M ollio  in  diffiisin^  his  opinions ;  not  only  because 
he  vras  well  acquainted  with  tlie  now  doctrmes,  and  had  studied  mttch  the 
epistles  of  ^.  Paul,  but  because  he  was  connected  with  a  great  number  of 
Neapolitan  noblemen  and  gentlemen. — Gexdes.  Specimen  Ital.  Bef<»xm^ 
p.  105. 
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respects  he  stood  opposed  to  the  received  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  Church,  When  he  had  thus  explained  the  nature 
of  his  opinions,  he  spoke  more  particularly  respecting* 
the  Pope  and  the  ecclesiastical  dignities  of  those  by 
whom  he  was  tried.  The  former  he  boldly  designatea 
as  the  Antichrist  of  Scripture,  and,  addressing  himself 
directly  to  the  latter,  he  said,  "  And  yon^  O  cardinals- 
and  bishopa*  gladly  would  I  admowledge  your  authority 
were  you  worthy  of  the  offices  you  aatume.  But  were 
your  authority  that  of  the  Apostles,  your  lives  and  cha- 
racter would  be  apostolical*  Who  now  can  believe  yea 
to  be  the  succeasors  of  those  holy  men,  or  the  vicars  of 
Jesus  Christ,  or  can  refrain  mm  regarding  yon  as 
members  of  Antichrist  and  children  of  the  devil  ?  I 
appeal,  then,  from  your  judgment  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Lord;  and  I  adjure  you  by  his  name  to  meet  me 
before  his  tribunal  at  the  last  day."  Tims  saying,  he 
Hung  the  lighted  torch  which  lie  bore  upon  the  ground ; 
and  its  extinguished  Hame  seemed  to  predict  the  coming 
humiliation  of  that  terrible  tyranny  which  had  so  long 
kept  the  gospel  from  its  free  course  through  the  world. 
Undaunted  bv  the  fierce  murmur  of  resentment  which 
followed  this  bold  outbreak  of  Christian  indignation, 
Tisserano  declared  his  entire  assent  to  that  which  had 
£ftllen  from  the  lips  of  his  fellow-confessor.  Tim«  only 
was  allowed  for  the  bare  profession  of  these  sentiments. 
The  prisoners  were  hurried  to  the  place  of  execution^ 
and,  having  been  first  strangled,  were  immedialely 
oommitted  to  the  flames.* 

MoUio  was  only  one  of  many  in  Italy  who  now 
rejoicingly  sealed  the  testimony  of  love  to  Christ  with> 
their  bloodL  It  was  the  season  of  trial  for  the  evan« 
gelical  party  throughout  Italj.  Charles  V.  had  per- 
mitted  Bonie  and  the  Inquisition  to:  exercise  their  worst 
influence  in  his  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and  Venice,  Milan, 
with  all  the  provinces  which  properly  belonged  to  tlic 
dominion  of  the  Pope,  were  already  well  prepared  to 
use  their  power  in  the  crushing  of  the  new  opinions^ 

*  Hist,  des  Martyrs,  p.  264.   Mollio  had  been  more  than  once  in  prison 
before  his  final  apprehoisioii.  His  nuurtjicknn  look  plaoo  in  Sept^iober,  IMS. ' 
-^kIm*  ItaL  Itefioiiin.^  p.  lOi. 
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Jniiiis  III.  and  Paal  IV.  were  both  unsparing  pene^ 
cutors  of  the  reformers.  The  latter  did  not  scruple  to  de- 
clare,  that  if  either  Empefors  or  Kings  were  found  guilty 
of  heresy,  he  would  at  once  confiscate  their  pofisessions^ 
At  his  death*  he  commended  the  Inqnisitioa  to  the  car* 
dinals*  as  die  most  valuable  safi^ard  of  the  Churdi, 
and  the  best  defence  to  the  puritv  of  catholic  dootrineJ 
The  cruelties  nractised  by  these  Pontiffs,  and  the  avful 
violations  of  liberty  commanded  by  the  republic  of 
Yenice,  fill  a  melancholy  chapter  in  the  annals  of  Italian 
history.  By  a  strange  and  almost  unaccountable  per* 
version  of  truth  and  freedom,  not  a  corner  of  the 
country  was  left,  at  the  end  of  about  thirty  years,  after 
the  first  publication  of  the  reformed  opinions  among 
some  few  of  its  inhabitants,  where  the  mention  of  evan* 
gelical  doctrine  was  not  followed  by  immediate  ruin. 

However  this  jjrocedure  aj^ainst  the  rip^hts  of  con- 
science may  astonish  us,  when  viewed  under  any  degree 
of  light,  or  tested  by  the  notions  of  justice  common 
to  every  country  fairly  governed,  and  subiect  to  the 
ordinary  Influence  of  educated  opinion,  the  feeltngii 
are  excited  in  a  &r  less  painful  manner  at  the  con- 
duct of  Rome  (the  veiy  lite  of  whose  power  depended 
on  this  system)  than  at  tfai^  of  Veniee,  which  boasted 
of  its  liberty  and  consistent  defence  of  the  proper 
dignity^  «f  ^people.  Rome  did  bo*  pntend  Jl^ve 
Its  subjeofe  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  privileges  as  in- 
quiring and  thoughtful  beings.  When  they  violated 
its  ]aws»  therefore*  they  could  Bot  assert  that  they  wm 
unexpectedly  punished  for  daiing  to  think  firedy,  or 
appeal  to  an  authority  superior  to  that^of  their  rulere. 
Tile  subjects  of  the  Emperor  might  be  answered  in 
similar  language.  They  knew  little  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  spoken  of  in  later  times.  The  will  of  the 
monarch  had  been  to  them  from  childhood  the  highest 

•  Raynaldi,  An.  1/550,  n,  35,  p.  43,  t.  tv.  Ad  to]len*Tfts  oTnues  comiptolas 
teft^inie  incubuerat  adeo  ut  etiaiu  Lutlicranoruiu  adYcrbua  Honiaimm  Jtuor 
denam  latmntium  om  obstroetet.  Cum  jam  firaetus  morbi  laboribw 
mortem  sibi  instare  persentiret,  cardinales  m  se  accersivit,  rofravitqup,  Tit 
veniam  darent,  si  ia  cogcudo  seuatu  tardior  ac  remissior  fuisset,  id  attectea 
Yaletudini  ac  senio  adulto  tribuerent,  aaoctiarimum  Inquiritioiui  ofiehun^ 
quo  «>i^^i"M>  Tdigio  aaMiitur,  op^jmiiiilviqtie  httretiooraBi  inipii  oonatai^ 
M  iDsidiCy^esiixe  oommeiidAvit. 
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test  of  jiistice  find  propriety.  It  could  hardly  then  be 
made  a  cause  of  complaint  when  they  were  persecuted 
for  adopting  principles  in  great  measure  adverse  to  the 
supremacy  of  his  power*  The  dispute  in  both  these 
eases  was  to  be  determined  at  the  tribunal  of  eternal 
justice.  If  the  Pope  or  the  Emperor  was  to  be  de* 
privred  of  a  portion  of  his  arbitrary  domination,  and 
that  by  an  appeal  to  reason,  another  volume  than  thai 
of  the  laws  was  to  be  examined ;  other  maxims  than 
those  of  government  were  to  be  appealed  to.  Biity  in  the 
instance  of  Venice,  the  very  fonn  and  pretences  of  the 
constitutioin  were  sufficient  .to  justify  the  citizens  in  any 
appeal  from  an  arbitrary  decision  to  the  common  eights 
of  the  hunmn  race;  and  the  secret  drownings  of  iter 
people,  their  subjection  to  the  iniamons  usurpations  of 
the  Pope  and  the  Inquisition,  wanted  even  the  colouring 
of  justice,  even  the  meanest  argument  that  could  be 
advanced  as  an  apology  for  persecution. 

The  suppression  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy  took  place 
before  the  Council  of  Trent  had  finished  its  sittings.* 
Many  a  noble  spirit  wept  over  the  defeat  which  truth 
had  suffered,  and  many  heroic  hearts  had  shed  their  blood 
in  its  cause.  The  etibrt  made  was  not  wholly  in  vain. 
Numbers  who  lived  and  died  without  a  name  were,  in 
this  brief  struggle  for  the  gospel,  bruii^ht  to  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  one  Mediator,  Jesus  Christ. 

The  introduction  of  the  reformed  opinions  into  Spain 
was  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  frequent  inter* 
course  between  that  country  and  Germany.  A  vigilance 
of  unrivalled  activity  had  long  characterized  tbeChurch 
of  Spain  in  the  defence  of  orthodoxy.  In  the  earliest 
periods  of  its  history  councils  were  held  to  defend  it 
against  the  slightest  approaches  of  heresy;  and  its 
clergy  were  authorized  by  successive  monarchs  to  charge 
the  state  with  the  onerous  du^  of  punishing  its  enemies^ 
But  the  fearful  severities  which  this  system  of  defence 
employed  in  its  maturer  st^iges,  indicate  a  state  of 
things  in  which  there  must  have  been  much  cause  for 

•  Omnem  vero  fidem  exceclit,  quod  in  Calabria,  an.  1560,  d.  xi.  ,Tunii 
)mo  die  octoginta  et  octo  martyrcs  sanguinolento  cultro,  ut  ita  lo<^uamur^ 
fiieniiit  XDActsti^^evdes.  p.  132. 
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apprehension.  The  most  jealous  and  tyrannteftl  of  nikvs 

is  . rarely  eufficiently  confident  in  his  strength  to  provoice 

the  dangers  attendant  upon  cruelty;  till  he  suspect  the 

approach  of  perils  which,  it  is  sapposed,  can  only  ba 

vanquished  by  the  arm  of  vengeance.    We  might  eon^ 

elude,  therefore,  even  without  more  direel  evidence^ 

that  the  Church  of  Spain  had  frequent  reason  to  iappre- 

bend  the  open  or  secret  hostilities  of  different  parties  in. 

the  country*   A  people  imperfectly  converted,  like  the 

Moors  aad  Jews,  who,  after  many  tiardshipe  and  suffer* 

ings,  had  partially  submitted  to  the  Church,  are  oom- 

moaly  found  to  bring  with  lliem  a  train  of  evils  not 

before  experienced.   Their  intercourse  with  the  society 

to  which  they  have  been  thus  weakly  joined,  opens  the 

way  for  questionings  and  discussions  little  calculated  to 

improve  the  popular  mind,  or  strengthen  its  convictions 

that  the  judgments  on  which  it  had  heen  disposed  to 

rest  ought  to  be  regarded  as  infallible.*   Hence  the  In- 

*  As  to  the  antient  fi^Muibh  Church,  after  having  made  as  narrow  and  im- 
{lartial  a  seansh  into  her  antiquities  aa  I  waaabla,  I  amperBoaded  two  things 

relating  to  that  Church  may  be  clearl  \  m  ule  out.  The  nrst  is,  that  before  the 
eighth  contiiry  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  no  jurisrliction  or  niithoritv  in  the 
Spaaislx  Church.  The  second  is,  that  when  the  Bishop  of  Rome  did,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  e^hth  oentory,  first  attempt  to  introduce  his  supremacy  into' 
Spain,  that  supremftcv  was  rejected  and  conafemned  by  the  Spanish  Churcii  in  a 
council  of  all  iier  bialiops. . . .  Between  the  year  of  our  Lord  324,  when  the 
council  of  Eliberis  was  celebrated  in  Spain,  and  the  year  694,  when  the 
seventeenth  council  of  Toledo  was  celebrated  there,  no  fewer  than  forty  eccle- 
siastical ^fjnorl.f.  nation n!  or  provincial.,  were  aissembled  in  the  Spanish  Church.' 
....  In  ail  those  councils,  matters  relating  either  to  faith  or  to  the  (Uwi' 
pUne  of  the  Church  were  handled  and  decreed,  and  heresies  and  heretic 
were  condemned  ;  and,  in  a  word,  all  things  were  done  in  them  that  were 
judj2;ed  to  be  necessary  to  the  fiffnrjty  and  advancement  of  tnio  religion  and 
good  umtiuers  in  Spain.  And  wa^  it  possible  when  all  these  cuuncils  did  meet 
and  a<;t  thus,  that  the  Roman  supremacy,  had  it  then  been  owned  by  that 
Church,  should  not  on  so  many  and  so  preat  occasions  have  made  mvr\c  di»- 
coveiy  of  its  authority  by  its  exercise  V  First,  it  is  plain,  from  the  authentic 
aets  of  those  conocilsj  that  none  of  them  were  callea  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
Secondly,  that  the  Bif^op  of  Rome  had  no  person  in  tli«n  to  represent  him. 
Thirdly,  that  none  of  the  decrees  of  those  coinicns,  concerning  either  faith  or 
discipline,  were  ever  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  oi  llome ;  nor  was  the  bishop  p 
approbation  and  confirmation  of  Uiem  ever  desired.  PonrtUy,  at  the  end  of 
most  of  those  councils,  there  is  a  relation  of  thanks,  as  it  is  called,  in  which 
solemn  thanks  are  returned  to  God,  and  to  the  King,  by  whom  they  were 
assembled,  for  their  good  success,  in  none  of  which  tliunksgivings  is  he  so  much 
as  once  named.  Lastly,  in  all  those  councils  the  Bishop  m  Rome  is  not 
mentioned  often,  and  never  with  any  intimation  of  his  having  any  authority 
in  them.  And  farthav^  tliough  there  were  divers  canons  made,  concerning 
the  hiersrcliy  of  the  Chnrch,  by  serersl  <^  those  councils,  there  is  not  the' 
least  mention  of  the  papal  supremacy  in  any  of  those  canons.— Dr«  Geddes  on 
the  Papal  Suprenuu^,  Tiacts,  vol.  u.,  pp.  1&-24. 
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quisition,  and  the  acconi])ain  ing  system  of  pains  and 
penalties,  which  at  hrst  chiefly  contemplated  the  recre- 
ants of  another  race,  soon  hegan  to  he  employed  as  a 
neoessary  part  of  ecclesiastical  machinery  against  many 
4Baeml>er8  of  the  Church,  bom  and  noonshed  in  its 
bosom,  but  now  of  doubtful  character* 

Strict,  tlierefore,  as  was  the  system  of  discipline  in 
Spain,  and  fully  sufficient  as  it  might  have  been  sup- 
nosed  to  guard  the  Church  ajgainst  the  inTonons  of 
ProteBtantism,  there  was  not,  in  reality,  aich  an  inso^ 
perable  difficulty  to  the  introduction  of  new  yiews 
among  its  people  as  we  should  at  first  sight  imagine* 
There  were  already  many  minds  sufficiently  awake  to 
existing  corruptions  to  listen  with  gladness  to  any  report 
of  reformation  ;  and  the  secresy  which  it  was  necessary 
to  observe  in  brooding  over  hopes  of  this  kind  only 
served  to  unite  tiiose  who  entertained  tlieui  in  liriiier 
bonds  of  amity. 

.  The  rudiments  of  those  doctrines  on  which  the  Re- 
formation was  established  were  known  in  Spain,  as  they 
must  have  been  in  every  country,  to  a  certain  extent, 
where  there  existed  men  of  intelligence  and  virtuous 
feeling.  Its  Church,  tyrannous  as  it  was  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  own  authority,  often  disputed  with  Roiik^  in  a 
spirit  of  bold  independence.  But  the  scattere  d  rays  of 
light  which  might  be  seen  striving  with  tiie  darkness, 
as  first  one  and  then  another  class  cl  religious  sentiment 

Sffevailedy  had  no  common  centre.  The  men  who  could 
est  appreciate  the  value  of  the  Church's  independence, 
as  bearmg  on  the  great  interests  of  religion,  had  little 
sympathy  with  those  who  only  studied  the  subiect  in 
relation  to  the  Church  itself;  while  neither  the  one 
party  nor  the  other  were  likely  to  find  associates  among 
those  who  simply  felt  in  the  retirement  of  their  homes 
the  hunger  and  thirst  sttei  righteousness  which  the 
gospel  was  required  to  satisfy.  It  needed,  therefore^  the 
preaching  of  evangelical  religion,  purely  and  directly,  to 
produce  any  definite  change  in  the  state  of  Spain,  or  to 
gather  into  one  such  of  its  people  as  were  too  sensible 
of  the  miseries  and  degradation  attending  spiritual 
bondage. 
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Intelligence  of  Luther's  proceedings  was  conveyed  t» 
Spain  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  eourt 
of  the  Emperor.  The  books  of  the  reformer  were  800i» 
after  introduced  by  a  similar  channel,  and  in  a  short 

time  they  obtained  the  attention  of  many  inquiring 
minds,  which  had  otherwise,  it  is  probable,  remained 
simply  passive,  though  discontented,  under  the  papal 
system.  An  allusion  is  made  by  Pallavicino  to  this 
circumstance,  which  shows  that  the  existence  of  so 
many  descendants  of  the  old  Moors  and  Jews  among 
the  catholics  of  Spain  was  now  beginning  to  be  re* 
garded  in  the  light  in  which  it  has  been  represented 
above.*  But  the  connection  which  the  Netherland  pro- 
vinces formed  between  Spain  and  the  countries  where 
the  reformed  doctrines  prevailed,  speedily  removed  dis- 
tinctions of  this  kind.  Merchants  are  prepared  by  the 
circumstances  of  their  profession  to  set  at  nought  most 
of  the  feelings  which  interfere  with  the  general  com- 
munion of  one  class  of  mankind  with  another.  This 
may  l)e  in  many  cases  for  evil,  rather  tlian  for  good ; 
bnt  in  the  present  instance  it  rendered  powerful  aid  to 
the  Protestant  cause.  Books  were  printed  at  Antwerp, 
and  easily  circidated  through  the  mother  country  by 
the  instrumentality  of  trade.  The  existence  of  different 
races  in  Spain  and  its  dependencies  would  greatly  faci- 
litate this  communication  of  intelligence  respecting  the 
rise  of  a  new  system.  But  the  spirit  of  commerce  had 
a  yet  more  extensive  influence.  It  beheld  every  tiling 
under  a  stronger  light,  taught  men  to  weigh  proposals, 
study  evidence,  try  characters^  and  examine  securities. 
The  extension  and  active  prosecution  of  trade  is  essen- 
tially exposed  to  the  continuance  of  the  power  claimed 
by  a  corrupt  religion.  Though  it  may  not  make  any 
visible  approach  to  the  overthrow  of  ecclesiastical  ty<r 
ranny,  yet  it  will  by  degrees  expose  it  to  so  many 

*  Having  praised  the  Spanish  nohles  not  only  ccclcsmstic  Tmt  temporal, 
and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  cspeciallv,  who  was,  he  aavs,  at  the  mention  of  the 
heretics,  carried  out  of  himself  hy  the  impulse  of  piety,  he  remarks  that  a 
voydinbrant  mind  pnrntikd  in  toe  ^Mmish  nugnilumta,  aliisque  Maiminwi 
stirpe  propTiatis.  TIi  namqne  palain  pro  Luthero  loquebantur,  eujus  opera 
Hispauioe  reddita  AntwerpisB  jam  iuerant  impress^, — Hist.  Cone.  Trident., 
lib*  I.,  e.  sadr.,  p.  98. 
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antagonist  forces,  that  either  the  one  or  the  otheF«*^tlie 
life  and  vi^ur  of  commerce,  or  the  power  of  super* 
stition — must  exist  at  last  supreme  and  alone.  Spain 
was  indebted  for  its  first  hope  of  a  purer  faith,  and  the 
jenjoyment  of  religious  liberty,  to  the  example  and 
aobie  efforts  of  such  of  her  natives  as  had  the  resolution 
to  listen  to  the  truth  in  other  lands.  Had  they  been; 
allowed  to  bear  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  like  a  new 
and  rich  Measure,  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
show  its  worth,  submitting  it  to  all  fair  tests,  the  Re^ 
formation  would  have  been  planted  in  Spain  without  its 
having  to  encounter  any  of  those  insuperable  difficulties 
which,  according  to  human  calculation,  it  had  neces- 
sarily to  contend  with  in  the  states  oi  Italy. 
-  Accounts  were  sent  to  Spain  of  the  state  of  relieriori 
in  Germany,  as  matter  of  intelligence,  to  coniinunicate 
which  was  considered  neither  criminal  nor  danc^erous. 
The  loose  sentiments  which  Cliailes  V.  was  known  to 
entertain  respecting  the  Pope  favoured  this  opinion  of 
the  innocence  of  such  connnunications.  It  was  easy 
for  both  writers  and  readers  to  view  Luther  as  aiming 
at  nothing  more  than  the  chastisement  of  the  Pope's 
ambition  and  avarice.  This  the  Emperor  himself  was 
sufficiently  inclined  to  attempt ;  and  for  some  time, 
therefore,  the  plainest  and  most  striking  truths  might 
be  circulated,  without  danger  to  their  authors,  through 
the  whole  of  his  extensive  dominions.  Men  of  learning 
jUid  ability  are  soon  engaged  in  disputes  of  this  kind, 
even  though  they  feel  little  interest  in  the  diffusion  <rf 
spiritual  knowledge,  as  such.  The  heavy  bondage 
under  which  the  power  of  Rome  had  long  held  the 
humafi  mind  became  hateful  in  proportion  as  its  over- 
throw seemed  near  or  possible.  Hence  it  is  said  by  a 
cotemporary,  that  while  in  earlier  times  the  greatel' 
number  of  persons  executed  for  heresy  wer«  of  .low  8ta^ 
tion,  the  prisons  and  8caffi>lds  of  the  Inquisition  now 
began  to  foe  filled  with  members  of  the  most  illustrious 
families  in  tlie  kingdom.  This  fact  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  zeal  which  induced  the  rulers  of  Spain  to  send 
its  divines  and  men  of  genius  into  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, with  the  design  of  bringing  back  those  countries 
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to  cottimilnion  with  Rome.  "  But  such  was  their  mis* 
fortune/*  it  is  added,  that,  instead  of  reaping  frutt 
by  that  diligence,  the  preachers  thus  sent  to  give  light 
to  others  returned  home  blind  themselves;  and  bar- 
in^  been  deceived,  or  possessed  with  the  atnbij&>ii  of 
being  ^teemed  learned,  and  of  having  improved  them« 
^Ives  in  those  foreign  countries,  they  followed  this  ez^ 
ample  of  the  heretics  who  had  broached  heresy  in 
them/'  In  the  same  manner  it  is  stated,  that  nlimerous 
prisoners  in  the  dun  greens  of  the  Inqnisitioh  at  Valla- 
dolid,  Seville,  and  Toledo,  were  persons  of  high  ability 
aad  character.  "  I  shall  here  pass  their  iiaiiKs  ia 
silence,"  says  the  Spanish  writer,  that  I  may  not  by 
their  bad  fame  stain  the  honour  of  their  ancestors,  and 
the  nobility  of  the  several  illustrious  families  which 
were  infected  with  this  poison.  And  as  those  prisoners 
were  persons  thus  qualified,  so  their  number  was  so 
great,  that  had  the  stop  which  was  put  to  that  evil  been 
(delaved  but  two  or  three  inoiiths  longer,  I  am  persuaded 
all  Spain  had  been  put  in  a  iianie  by  them.''*  Paramus, 
an  inquisitor  himself,  acknowledges  the  same  fact,  and 
observes,  that  unless  the  members  of  his  office  had 
laken  care  in  time  to  put  a  stop  to  the  protestant 
preachers,  the  Protestant  religion  would  have  mn 
through  Spain  like  wildfire;  people  of  all  degrees,  and 
of  both  sexes,  having  been  wonderfully  disposed  to  em^ 
brace  it."  f 

'  The  state  of  Christianity  in  Spain,  at  the  commenced 
ment  of  the  Reformation,  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the 
methods  employed  at  this  period  to  convert  such  of  the 
Jews  and  Moors  as  remained  firm  in  the  profession  <j£ 
their  own  religions.  It  is  said  to  have  affected  Ferdinand 
and  Isabel  with  great  distress,  that  several  years  passed 
away  afiter  the  conquest  of  Grenada  without  producing 
any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Moors  to  embrace  the 
gospel.  Ximenes  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  attempt- 
ing their  conversion,  and  the  eloquence  ut  the  cardinal, 
combined  with  rich  presents,  had  no  small  infiuenjce  on 
the  minds  of  many  of  the  Moors.    Sonie  of  the  most 

*  T)r.  Geddes :  Pre&ce  to  Spanish  Plotestant  Martyrology.  Tractsj  vol. 
p.  448. 

t  lb.  p.  4dO; 
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powerftil  of  their  leaden  yielded  to  the  attractions  of  the 
cardinal's  gold.  An  entrance  was  thus  nade  into  the 
atrong-holds  of  the  people^s  faith;  but  many  the 
nobles  still  exhibited  an  honourable  resolution  not  to  be 
bribed.  Among  these  was  the  celebrated  Zagri ,  a  soldier 
of  great  reputation,  and  whose  boast  it  was  that  he  had 
fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  ftimous  general,  Gonzalo« 
When  Ximenes  found  that  neither  offers  of  wealth  nor 
persuasion  would  iuduce  the  Moor  to  rcDouiice  his 
faith,  he  determined  to  pursue  another  method.  Zagri 
was  seized  and  thrown  into  a  ghjuiny  dungeon,  under 
the  guardianship  of  one  of  the  cardinal's  chaplains, 
called  Leoni,  a  man  whose  sava<re  disposition  accorded 
fully  with  his  name.  After  some  davs,  Zagri  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  the  archbishop,  and  being  admitted  to  his 
presence,  he  requested  that  his  irons  might  be  removed, 
when  he  would  state  what  had  occurred.  Being  freed 
Irom  his  fetters,  he  stated,  that  he  had  been  commanded 
in  a  dream  ^e  preceding  night  to  become  a  Christian, 
adding,  with  a  satirical  smile,  that  he  should  be  a  fool 
to  require  any  further  arguments  than  those  which  had 
been  so  well  urged  by  that  terrible  Lion,  into  whose 
keeping  he  had  been  committed.  ^  Let  the  rest  of  my 
countrymen  be  consigned  to  him  for  only  as  many  days 
as  myselfy  and  I  will  undertake  they  shall  be  converted 
to  Christianilgr/'* 

The  methods  pursued  b;^  Ximenes  would  have  led»  it 
is  supposed,  to  me  conyersion  of  the  Moors  in  greater 
numbers,  but  for  the  imprudence  of  the  priests  to  whoni 
he  was  obliged  to  commit  the  execution  of  his  plans. 
Fifty  thousand  liad  already  received  baptism,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  rest  enabled  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
to  proclaim,  in  1501,  that  the  kingdom  of  Grenada 
was  clear  of  infidels. f  So  little  cause,  however,  had 
Christianity  to  triumph  at  this  announcement,  that  most 
of  those  who  liad  saved  themselves  by  a  supposed  con- 
version soon  returned  to  the  observance  of  their  old 
religion,  and  thus  served  no  other  purpose  but  that  of 

*  Histoiy  of  the  Expukion  oi  the  Moon  out  of  Spain,  p.  11,.  Tracts, 

TOl.  X. 
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sadafymg  the  savage  hunger  of  the  Inquisition^  Tbs 
enomities  practised  against  this  unfortunate  people  we^ 
only  to  be  equalled  by  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews.  In 
both  cases,  me  confiscation  of  goods  and  the  infliction 
of  bodily  torture  were  employed  with  merciless  and 
indiscriminate  fory.  The  name  of  Christian^  the  sign 
of  baptism,  seemed  only  given  to  excite  against  those 
on  whom  they  had  been  imposed  the  worst  enemies  of 
humanity.  Truth  and  holiness  beheld  the  sacred 
mystery  of  conversion  scorned  and  shuddered  at  as 
involving  the  horrors  of  a  shameful  death.  The  real 
repentance  of  disbelievers  became  almost  impossible — a 
thing  not  to  be  expected  for  generations.  To  look  to 
the  gospel,  as  represented  in  the  acts  of  the  persecutors, 
was  inconsistent  with  the  awakening  of  any  of  those 
feelings  which  accompany  the  desire  of  knowing  God. 
Deceit  and  malice,  pride,  wrath  and  cupidity,  were  the 
characttri sties  most  conspicuous  in  its  present  disciples, 
and  the  force  with  which  old  associations  retain  posses- 
sion of  tlu'  heart  had  altonether  to  be  overcome  before 
the  Moor  or  the  Jew  could  become  a  Christian  in  Spain. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  opinions  of 
Luther,  becoming  generally  known  in  the  country, 
raised  a  new  order  of  victims  for  the  Inquisition,  but 
not  till  they  had  threatened  the  Church  with  what  it 
most  dreaded,  an  influx  of  healthy  and  purifying 
opinion.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  first  converte  to 
Lutheranism  in  Spain  were  Franciscan  monks.  This 
opinion  is  founded  on  the  existence  of  a  bull  issued  by 
Clement  VIL,  in  May  1526,  and  in  which  he  gives 
authority  to  the  geneml  and  provincials  of  the  order  to 
absolve  such  of  their  brethren  as  had  embraced  the  new 
doctrines^  but  were  now  ready  to  repent  and  seek  for- 
giveness. That  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  had 
somewhere  exhibited  themselves  to  an  alarming  .extent 
is  still  more  evident  from  the  edict  of  the  Inquisition^ 
which  commanded  every  inhabitant  of  the  country  not 
only  to  denounce  the  known  heretic,  but  to  declare  if  he 
had  heard  it  even  whispered  that  any  one  had  stated,  or 
thouerht,  that  the  heresy  of  Luther  was  good,  or  that  his 
partisaiis  were  in  the  right  way.    Virves,  alluding  to 
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these  proceedings^  said,  in  1534,  We  live  in  diiBralt 
times.  It  is  impossible  either  to  speak  or  to  be  silent 
without  danger' 

•  Among  the  eminent  men  of  this  period  who  strove, 
according  to  their  means  and  strength,  to  rouse  the  minds 
of  their  countrymen  to  higher  views  of  religion,  were 
John  d'Avila  and  the  above  Alphonso  Virves.  The  former 

of  tlicstj  had  speiit  many  years  in  preaching  tlie  gospel, 
and  so  highly  was  he  esteemed  for  the  success  which 
attended  his  ministry,  that  he  has  been  called  the 
apostle  of  Andalusia.    His  addresses  were  distinguished 
for  their  simple  and  decp-toned  spirituality,  and  as  he 
had  just  readied  the  n^e  of  seventy,  the  experience  of 
ears  added  considerably  to  the  authority  and  pathos  of 
is  preacliing.    Tlie  importance  of  the  pure  Word  of  God 
became  proportionably  more  manifest  as  his  earnestness 
increased,  and  when  his  whole  heart  was  occupied  with 
the  desire  of  convincing  men  of  sin,  and  leading  them  to 
the  only  means  of  salvation,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that 
he  should  not  speak  a  language  little  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  style  of  preaching  in  his  day.    Such  a  charac- 
ter could  not  escape  suspicion,    fle  was  accordingly 
strictly  watched,  and  his  doctrines  were  represented  to 
the  Inquisition  as  Lutheran.    This  was  quickly  followed 
by  his  apprehension,  and  the  venerable  old  man  had  to 
undergo  the  miseries  of  a  gloomy  imprisonment,  and  to 
bear  the,  perhaps  worse,  torture  of  being  questioned  as 
to  the  subject  of  his  discourses,  well  knowing  that  his 
daugt  r  would  be  increased  according  to  the  clearness  of 
his  statements  and  the  maniiest  spirituality  of  his  doc- 
trines.   His  ruin  would  have  been  inevitable  but  for 
the  general  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  many  per- 
sons high  in  authority.    An  appeal  on  the  subject  of  his 
apprehension  was  made  to  the  P(){>e,  and  the  heads  of 
tlie  Inquisition  soon  found  it  expedient  to  order  his 
liberation. 

-  Alphonso  Virves  occupied  the  conspicuous  situation  of 
chaplain  to  the  Emperor.  A  Benedictine  by  profession^ 
he  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  better  qualities 
of  his  strict  and  learned  order.  His  merits  as  a  preacher 
a^e  said  to  have  been  of  the  highest  class,  and-thi^ 
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iceporit  of  his  talent  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that 
Charles  V.  refused  to  let  the  pulpit  be  taken  by  any 
other  divine  when  he  could  be  present  at  the  service. 
The  .intercourse,  however,  into  which  Virves  was  led 
with  the  reformers,  during  his  stay  in  Germany,  had  ^ 
perceptible  influence  on  his  opinions*  Though  rer 
taining  the  doctrines  of  his  Church  without  diminution, 
and  even  speaking  and  writing  against  those  of  Luther 
and  Melancthon,  he  could  not  escape  the  suspicion  of 
having  suffered  from  contact  with  their  infectious  creeds. 
That  he  had  learnt  to  speak  with  respect  and  mildness 
of  these  great  men,  as  Christians  and  scholars,  was  one 
of  the  consequences  of  his  sojourn  among-  them,  and 
this  would  be  sulllcient  to  expose  him  to  the  baiin  of  his 
jealous  countrymen.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  his 
influential  station,  his  well-known  virtues  and  abilities, 
he  was  seized  by  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition,  and  com- 
mitted to  close  confinement.  The  Emjiei  or  beheld  this 
proceeding-  with  proper  indignation,  and  expressed  his 
anger  by  severely  chastising  the  members  of  the  office 
to  whose  interference  Virves  owed  his  apprehension. 
But  he  could  not  demand  his  liberation,  by  a  simple 
exercise  of  authority,  without  depriving  the  Inquisition 
at  more  of  its  power  and  dignity  than  he  wished  to  see. 
sacrificed.  Virves  was  therefore  left  to  defend  himself 
as. he  best  might;  and  four  years  were  spent  in  con* 
finement  before  he  could  persuade  his  persecutors  that 
he  was  not  worthy  of  death.  But  even  then  he  was. 
not  allowed  to  leave  his  dtmgeon  till  he  had  been  con- 
demned»  as  one  suspected  of  heresy*  to  read  a  public 
abjuration  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  and  then  to  take 
up  his  abode  for  two  years  in  a  monastery.  Virves  was 
subsequently  made  Bishop  of  the  Canaries ;  but  the 
Pope  resisted,  as  long  as  he  dared  venture  to  oppose  the 
Emperor's  will,  both  in  respect  to  this  appointment, 
and  the  shortening  of  the  time  to  which  his  chaplain 
had  been  committed  to  the  convent.  Virves  seems  to 
have  lost  none  of  his  early  feelings  respecting  Pro- 
testantism by  this  shameful  persecution,  but  to  have 
entertained,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  the  strongest  indig- 
nation at  th^  recollection  of  the  evils  he  liad  suffered. 
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Valdea^  the  private  secretaiy  of  Charles  V.»  and  who 
had  been  among  the  first  to  convey  intelligence  to  his 
coimtrnnen  respecting  the  Eefonnation  in  Germany, 
was  still  more  decided^  in  fevour  of  its  principles.  lie 
even  undertook  to  mediate  between  the  Emperor  and 
the  chief  men  of  the  party,  and,  at  the  desire  of  the 
latter,  spent  some  time  in  examining  the  original  dmh 
of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  Information  respecting 
these  circumstances  was  carefully  conveyed  to  Spain, 
and  Valdes,  on  his  return,  was  arraigned  before  the 
tribunal  oi  the  Inquisition,  and  condemned  on  the  sus- 
picion of  heresy.  But  of  inuoh  greater  interest  is  the 
record  left  of  the  labours  and  sufferings  of  Egidius. 
This  excellent  man  was  one  of  the  most  distincjuished 
of  scholastic  divines.  His  learning  had  raised  hini  to 
the  professorship  of  theology  at  Siguenza,  and  in  that 
situation  he  exhibited  the  adniir;i])le  talents  which  had 
already  rendered  him  conspicuous  among  the  first 
scholars  of  the  university  of  Alcala.  The  principal 
canonship  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville  was  the  next  step 
in  his  progress,  and  his  appointment  to  this'  office 
imposed  on  him  the  necessity  of  constant  preaching. 
Nothing,  it  is  said,  could  be  more  discouraging  than  the 
result  of  his  efforts  in  this  new  capacity.  His  topics 
were  ill  chosen,  and  his  language  dry  and  unimpressive. 
The  people  could  not  be  persuaded  to  listen  to  him 
patiently,  however  much  they  respected  his  high  cha- 
racter as  a  scholar.  He  soon  discovered  that  he  was 
not  only  unpopular  but  much  wanting  in  usefulness ; 
and  his  position  became  as  painfiil  as,  in  respect  to 
dignity,  it  was  honourable  and  influential. 

At  the  juncture,  when  Egidius  was  meditating  a  re- 
tirement from  this  his  important  but  distressing  situation, 
he  fell  into  conversation  with  Madiiiio  V'aler,  a  pri- 
vate gentleman,  who  had  imbibed  tlie  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  and  soon  after  sacrificed  his  property  and  liberty 
to  its  cause.  This  amiable  man  failed  not  to  speak 
plainly  to  Egidius  respecting  his  want  of  success  as  a 
preacher.  He  ])oii]ted  out  to  him  the  cause  of  his  unpo- 
pularity, and  hnally  intreated  him  to  discourse  to  the 
people  on  those  subjects  which  immediately  concerned 
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their  eonTersion  to  holiness.  Egidius  listened  to  these 
exhortations  with  patience,  and  allowed  himself  to  he 

convinced  that  the  unprofitableness  of  his  ministry 
arose  from  the  causes  pointed  out  to  him  by  Valer.  But 
it  required  no  slight  effort  to  change  a  style  formed  by 
long  habit,  iind  rendered  still  more  necessary  by  the  veryi 
character  of  the  subjects  most  familiar  to  the  preacher** 
mind.  That  the  change  was  effected,  affords  an  exf 
cellent  proof  of  the  genuine  piety  of  Egidius.  Not  only 
had  he  to  expose  himself  to  the  dane^er  of  losing  his 
life,  by  adopting  the  course  proposed,  but  to  cast  aside 
whatever  had  furiiislied  him,  from  his  youtli  n|»\vard, 
with  the  means  of  seeking  distinction  among  men  of 
his  particular  intellectual  constitution.  We  read,  with 
a  feeling  of  joyful  thankfulness^  that  the  labour  was 
not  undertaken  in  vain.  His  preaching  soon  began 
to  awaken  the  hearts  of  the  people  who  had  before 
remained  dull  and  careless  nnder  his  most  labour^ 
addresses.  He  now  spoke  to  them  of  repentance  in  a 
manner  which  convinced  them  of  their  ingratitude  to 
God,  and  of  the  danger  attending  iniqui^.  When  he 
preached  respecting  faith,  they  learnt  to  estimate  its 
value,  and  to  desire  the  grace  whereby  it  is  conceived  in 
the  heart ;  and  if  he  sought  to  convince  them  of  die 
love  of  Christ,  of  the  greatness  of  his  mercy  towards 
penitents,  they  felt  themselves  constrained,  by  fervent 
and  contrite  gratitude,  to  yield  themselveb  to  his  yoke, 
and  own  the  worth  of  his  sacrifice. 

The  attention  of  the  clergy  of  Seville  was  quickly 
drawn  to  the  discourses  of  Egidius.  They  were  startled  at 
finding  such  an  alteration  ot  nianTier,  and  such  a  change 
in  the  tone  of  his  sentiments  and  the  nature  of  his 
topics.  Caring  little  about  the  etfect  of  his  arguments 
on  the  people,  they  had  formerly  been  fully  content 
with  the  reputation  which  he  had  brought  from  the 
university.  This  was  sufficient  to  preserve  his  influence 
among  them,  and  when  he  preached  a  sermon  which 
skilfully  embodied  the  principles  of  scholastic  theology, 
they  were  ready  to  add  somewhat  to  the  praise  already 
bestowed.  But  a  fai ling  in  orthodoxy  could  be  discover- 
ed by  the  dullest  of  divines  in  this,  as  it  can  be  in  every 
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period  of  the  Church's  history.  It  requires  neither 
learning  nor  abili^  to  detect  a  change  of  tone^  an  in-» 
creased  eamestoesSy  the  introduction  of  expressions 
!irhich  tell  that  the  heart  has  something  to  say^  a  close- 
ness of  application  which  proves  that  an  interest  al- 
together new  has  begun  to  occupy  its  thoughts*  The 
detection  of  error»  supposing  it  to  exist,  must  be  the 
work  of  minds  of  a  certain  degree  of  streiigtli,  of  some 
cultivation,  and  habituated  to  inquiry ;  but  it  is  not 
error  which  the  generality  of  those  who  claim  credit  for 
the  love  of  truth  and  consistency  most  commonly  de- 
tect in  seasons  of  cliange  or  revolution.  They  regard 
the  simple  zeal  of  a  newly-awakened  conscience  in  the 
same  light  as  the  bold  spirit  of  innovation,  and.  without 
either  the  will  or  the  power  to  examine  the  subject  by 
fair  argumentation,  they  gladly  fasten  on  appearances, 
and,  by  the  use  of  a  few  terms,  conventional  among 
lihem,  condemn  as  heretical,  or  unorthodox,  whatever  is 
expressed  in  language  not  familiar  to  their  ears. 

But  Egidius  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  the  holy 
•work  which  he  had  undertaken,  by  the  scorn  or  the 
throats  of  men  so  vastly  his  inferiors.  He  continued, 
his  labours  amidst  every  discouragement,  and  was  at 
length  comforted  by  finding  himself  in  the  society  of 
some  few  men  whose  principles  and  temper  were  equally 
in  harmony  with  his  own.  Vargas  and  Constantino 
Ponce  de  la  Fuente  became  his  firm  and  devoted  com-» 
panions.  In  the  society  of  these  faithful  friends,  he 
every  day  learnt  to  understand  more  of  the  mystery  of 
godliness,  and  of  his  duty  as  a  minister  of  Christ.  But 
the  consolation  derived  from  this  source  was  not  of 
long  continuance.  The  death  of  Vargas,  and  the  de- 
parture of  Constant i lie  for  the  Netherlands,  left  him  to 
pursue  his  course  with  no  other  human  help  than  that 
which  might  be  derived  from  intercourse  with  the  little 
company  of  believer?,  raised  up  by  his  own  care  for 
their  edification  in  the  gospel. 

Were  there  no  other  cause  for  suspecting  the  honesty 
of  his  adversaries,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  them 
credit  for  freedom  from  base  and  unworthy  motives, 
when  we  learn,  that,  the  moment  seized  upon  for  exe- 
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catiog  their  vengeance,  was  that  in  which  the  Emperor 
announced  his  intention  of  elevating  him  to  the  bishopric 
of  Tortosa.*  This  was  a  testimonv  to  the  value  set  upon 
Egidius  by  his  sovereign,  which  his  enemies  could 
scarcely  endure  to  see  expressed*  No  sooner,  therefore, 
were  the  Emperor's  intentions  known,  than  officers  of 
the  Inquisition  were  sent  to  apprehend  the  venerable 
preacher,  and  he  was  committed  to  close  confinement. 
No  exertions  were  spared  to  obtain  his  immediate  liber- 
ation ;  but  tiion;j,li  even  the  Emperor  and  the  chapter  of 
Seville  could  not  effect  this,  it  so  far  influenced  the 
holy  office,  that  the  cause  of  Egidius  was  left  to  arbi- 
trators, one  of  whom  was  to  be  of  his  own  choosing. 
Great  as  was  this  favour,  it  only  served  to  modify,  in 
a  trifling  d*  ^rce,  the  issue  of  his  examination.  He 
was  too  sincere  and  earnest  to  conceal  Ids  o|>i]iions,  or 
express  them  with  less  distinctness  tlinn  they  were  ap- 
prehended in  his  mind.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial, 
he  was  condemned  as  suspected  of  Lutheranism,  and 
sentenced  to  abjure  his  supposed  heresy,  to  refrain  from 
employing  any  means  for  its  circulation,  and  to  be  im- 

■  •  Some  curious  passages  occur  in  the  letters  of  the  Spanish  bishops 
assembled  at  the  Courn  il  of  Trent,  when  the  douht  respecting  the  mode  in 
which  the  see  of  Tortosa  would  be  disposed  of  became  general.  The  Bishop 
of  Ehres  writes  to  the  Bishop  of  Amuu  chief  mhiister  at  that  tfane,  in  these 
terms :  The  fear  which  i  have  of  oeing  importunate  hinders  me  from 
wriHn!>  to  you  as  often  as  I  otherwise  should.  It  would  greatly  distress  me 
should  you  imagine  tlut  I  have  forgotten  your  good-will  towards  me,  and 
the  effective  proofs  of  it  which  1  bare  received,  and  am  now  enjoying.  I 
h.>pe  that  you  will  still  let  me  receive  marks  tlu  ifnf.  T  have  so  creat 
gratitude  for  your  benefits,  and  your  rare  qualities^  your  goodness  of  dispo> 
aition,  attach  me  so  perfectly  to  you,  that  1  remember  you  without  ceasing, 
snd  principally  m  my  poor  sacrifices.  There  it  ia  that  we  ouglit  to  make 
mention  of  our  masters.    I  pray  God  that  he  may  jafive  me  some  means  of 

serving  you  as  I  wish  When  anv  thing  occurs  in  which  I  can  serve 

you,  send  your  ordem  to  me  aa  to  tlie  loweat  domeatie  in  your  honae.**— » 
Lettres  ei  Memoirea  de  Vaigaa*  par  Michel  leVaaBor;  Amaterdam,  1000. 
p.  192.  ^  ' 

'*  We  have  received,"  sayb  Bishop  Subin,  "the  news  here  that  theBibhop- 
elect  of  Tortosa  has  been  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  I  shall  be 
iiifinitely  obliged  if  you  ^vin  havt  the  goodness  to  think  of  me,  in  case  the 
Bishop  of  Elves  is  trausfened  to  Tortosa,  which  is  thus  vacant."  This 
follows  the  moat  acryile  aarannoee  of  gratitude  and  obedieaee,  p.  194,  and 
ia  ftUowed  by  another  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Elves,  more  phun  and 
pressing  than  the  former.  The  editor  and  translator  of  these  Memoires  of 
Vargas,  (Le  Vassor,)  observes,  that  ho  has  introduced  the  three  letters  to 
ahow  how  the  orthodox  Spanish  bishops,  amid  the  cares  of  the  comical,  oould 
find  time  to  Innk  t  >  their  own  interests.  Faut-il  e'etoonw  apr^  oela  qiti9 
le  Concile  de  Treute  ait  fail  si  pea  de  i^t  ?  p.  198, 
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prisoned  three  years,  with  the  threat  that  any  attempt 
to  leave  the  kingdom  would  be  punished  with  death  in 
the  flames. 

Egidius  submitted  to  his  sentence  in  a  patient  and 
bumble  spirit ;  but  he  survived  the  term  of^  his  impri- 
sonment little  more  than  a  year.  The  hatred  which 
had  hunted  him  to  the  grave  would  fain  ]iave  pursued 
him  beyond  it.  It  did  all  it  could  to  satisfy  itself  that 
this  was  possible.  The  bones  of  the  confeflsor  were 
taken  from  the  tomb  and  burnt,  and  his  memory  was 
branded  with  in&my  by  men,  while  his  soul  re|oioed 
before  God  in  the  nghteousness  of  Christ,  and  in  the 
blessings  of  his  love.  But  it  was  with  sorrow  that 
Egidius  had  reviewed  the  latter  portion  of  his  course. 
He  would  rather  have  died  a  martyr  than  linger  in  a 
captivity  which  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  pro- 
mulging  the  truths  for  which,  thouL;h  not  immediately, 
his  life  was  in  reality  sacrificed.  Happily  for  the  little 
community  at  Seville,  Constantine  de  la  Fuente  re- 
turned to  that  town  soon  after  it  was  deprived  of  the 
teaching  of  Ep^idius.  He  had  been  sent  to  Belgium  in 
the  suite  of  the  Emperor's  son,  and  with  the  liic^h  com- 
plinit'iit  from  his  soverL'i(;n,  that  he  was  well  fitted  to 
exalt  the  Spanish  character  for  genius  and  eloquence. 
A  professorship  of  divinity  having  been  instituted  about 
this  time,  he  was  elected  to  the  office  ;  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  which  thus  devolved  upon  him, 
he  was  enabled  to  do  much  in  furtherance  of  emn- 
gelical  views.  As  a  preacher  he  equalled  Egidius  in 
his  best  days ;  and  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  con« 
sidered  that  they  were  aiding  their  own  popularity  by 
appointing  him  to  preach  in  the  cathedral  every  second 
day  during  Lent  Nothing  could  exceed  the  eagerness 
of  the  people  to  hear  his  discourses.  Those  who  wished 
to  secure  a  seat  in  the  church  had  to  be  there  four  or 
five  hours  before  the  commencement  of  the  service; 
and,  as  it  began  at  eight  in  the  morning,  many  perscms 
spent  a  large  portion  of  the  time  allotted  to  repose 
awaiting  the  signal  for  his  appearance. 

The  power  which  he  thus  exercised  over  the  minds  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Seville  pointed  him  out  as  the  only 
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successor  to  Egidius  likely  to  support  the  credit  of  tlie 
Church.  Thoiifrh  opposed  by  the  archbisliop,  and  un- 
willingly complying  with  the  rule  which  rendered  a 
species  of  probation  necessary,  he  was  duly  elected  to 
the  office.  This  gave  him  still  greater  opportunities  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  his  partj  which  now  assumed 
m  Seville  the  character  of  a  congregation,  with  its 
r^ul'ar  pastors  and  properly-appointed  services.  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  dangers  that  this  little  section  of  the 
reformed  Church  arose,  and  it  seemed  every  instant  on 
the  brink  of  destruction.  The  caution  of  Constantine 
enabled  him  to  effect  many  objects  which  a  less  expe- 
rienced man  would  only  have  attempted  to  the  ruin  of 
his  associates.  For  some  years^  therefore,  the  gospel 
was  preached  at  Seville,  and  the  corruptions  of  die 
Boman  Church  withstood,  while  scarcely  a  suspicion 
was  entertained  that  more  was  thought  of  than  might 
be  easily  detected  in  the  sermons  of  Constantine,  or  of 
some  few  others  who  affected  to  imitate  his  style.  The 
composition  of  little  treatises,  and  a  catechism,  explain- 
ing the  elements  of  Christianity,  formed  part  of  tlie 
labours  of  this  excellent  man,  and  served  greatly  to  im- 
press the  minds  of  several  of  his  hearers  with  the  im- 
portaiu  e  of  scriptural  knowledge.  In  all  these  under- 
takings he  w^as  well  supported  by  those  who  had  secretly 
embraced  the  views  which  influenced  his  proceedings. 
Among  the  most  earnest  of  his  nds  was  Francisco 
Zafra,  who,  as  deeply  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
law,  had  been  lono-  known  as  one  of  the  counsellors  of 
the  Inquisition.  In  this  capacity  he  is  said  to  have 
often  found  opportunities  of  procuring  the  discharge  of 
persons  accused  of  heresy.*  A  lady,  however,  who  re- 
sided in  his  house,  becoming  insane,  the  ruin  of  the 
reformers  of  Seville  seemed  for  an  instant  inevitable. 
The  unfortunate  woman,  in  a  fit  of  frenzy,  escaped 
from  the  house,  and  rushed  with  all  speed  to  the  very 
office  of  the  Inquisition.  There  she  repeated  whatever 
came  to  her  mind  respecting  the  proceedings  of  her 
friends,  and  gave  a  long  list  of  those  whom  she  recol* 
lected  as  her  fellow-worshippers  in  the  place  of  their 

*  LLoiente,  t.  m,  pp.  2(6-7* 
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secret  incetinof.  With  admirahlt^  presence  of  mind 
Francisco  ZniVa,  on  learning  the  state  of  the  matter, 
hastened  to  the  office,  and  in  a  firm,  collected  voice, 
explained  the  condition  of  the  unhappy  lady,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  from  the  minds  of  the  inquisitors 
any  very  strong  opinion  that  there  was  truth  in  the 
revelations  she  had  so  strangely  made. 

While  the  number  of  those  who  thus  united  with 
each  other  in  the  secret  services  of  the  reformed  Church 
was  continually  increasing,  the  principles  which  ani- 
mated them  were  daily  gaining  ground  in  society  at 
large.  Many  who  were  kept  by  fear  from  joining  the 
congregation,  and  others  who  had  too  strong  a  sense  of 
the  duty  of  obedience  to  meditate  separation  from  the 
Church,  could  vet  understand  the  value  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  blessed  effects  of  its  doctrines  on  the  heart. 
When  compared  with  the  ordinary  teaching  of  the 
clergy,  the  discourses  of  the  evangelical  preachers  had 
a  manifest  superiority,  and  the  value  of  mere  external 
observances  could  not  fail  to  lose  its  importance  in 
proportion  to  the  increasing  liveliness  of  spiritual  con- 
sciousness. Hence  there  were  several  religious  houses,* 
the  inmates  of  which  were  imbued  with  sentiments 
highly  favourable  to  the  reformed  doctrines ;  and  per- 
sons holding  important  situations  at  court  were  often 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  soften  the  terrors  of  perse- 
cution, and  promote  a  mild  and  fair  in(|uiry  into  the 
nature  of  the  proposed  changes.  Nor  did  the  Emperor 
himself,  as  we  have  seen,  refuse  to  exercise  his  authority 
occasionally  in  favour  of  those  who  had  fallen  into  the 
grasp  of  the  Inquisition.  These  circumstances  contri« 
buted  materially  to  the  protection  of  the  reformers  of 
Seville,  and  other  places,  from  the  sudden  and  over- 
whelming attacks  to  which  they  would  otherwise  have 
been  exposed,  and  which,  when  they  did  occur,  in  the 
follow  ing  reign,  SO  speedily  rooted  out  the  recollection . 
of  their  labours.  * 

Yalladolid  was  the  rival  of  Seville  in  readiness  to 
receive  the  gospel.    This  important  city  owed  much  of 

*  The  convent  of  San  Isidio  was  conspicuous  among  thMe.— Llorcute, 
t.  II.,  p.  262 ;  M*Cric,  p.  221. 
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its  devotion  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  to  tliG 
pious  and  undaunted  exafnple  of  San  Roman.  This 
ornament  of  Spanish  martyrology  was  one  of  those  who 
derived  their  knowledge  of  the  new  opinions  from  inter- 
course with  the  merchants  of  Antwerp  and  other  parts 
of  the  Netherlands.  A  sermon  heard  at  Bremen  first 
convinced  him  of  the  valne  of  the  Scriptures;  and, 
having  sought  the  acquaintance  of  the  principal  re- 
formers, and  learnt  their  sentiments,  he  became  so 
deeply  affected  at  the  view  of  his  former  ignorance,  that 
he  lost  no  time  in  making"  known  to  his  friends  the 
happy  change  whieii  hiid  taken  place.  But  the  persons 
to  whom  he  wrote  at  Antwerp,  and  in  wliose  employ- 
in  cut  he  was,  had  little  sympathy  with  the  feeling's  ex- 
pressed ;  and  on  his  return  to  that  city  he  was  appre- 
hended as  a  heretic,  the  charges  against  him  being 
amply  proved  hy  the  books  and  papers  found  in  his 
possession.  An  imprisonment  of  eight  months  taught 
iiim  for  a  while  to  be  more  cautious  in  the  declaration  of 
his  sentiments.  The  advice  of  Dryander,  whom  he 
visited  at  Louvain,  tended  to  the  same  end,  and  he 
incurred  no  further  danger  till,  making  a  journey  to 
Batisbonne,  he  was  tempted  by  the  appearance  of  afiairs 
to  solicit  the  Emperor,  m  person,  to  repress  the  fury  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  to  allow  the  gospel  to  be  freely 
preached  to  his  subjects  in  Spain.* 

The  hopes  which  he  had  conceived  from  the  mo- 
narch's seeming  clemency  were  speedily  dissipated. 
Before  even  he  left  the  royal  presence,  some  members  of 
the  court  openly  expressed  their  horror  at  his  opinions, 
and  proposed  to  prevent  his  doing  further  injury  by 
drowning  him  at  once  in  the  Danube.  Charles  only  so 
far  repressed  the  wrath  of  his  courtiers  as  to  order  him 
not  to  be  despatched  so  quickly,  but  to  be  made  pri- 
soner, and  kept  in  chains  till  his  examination  could  take 
place  before  the  proper  tribunal.  In  this  condition  San 
Roman  was  conveyed  to  Italy,  and  became  an  unwilling 
follower  of  the  ill-timed  expedition  to  Algiers,  after 
which  he  was  carefully  committed  to  the  keeping  of  the 

♦  Llorente,  t,  ll.,  p.  100. 144.  273 :  Gordes,  Hist.  Reiorui.,  t.  ii.,  p.  131  i 
ui.,  p.  26.  ' 
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Inquisition  of  Valladolid.  He  had  suffered  no  loss  of 
courage  during  the  painful  journey  from  which  he  was 
thus  to  repose.  The  time  which  he  had  gained  servcsd 
to  strengthen  his  convictions;  and  he  seems  to  have 
experienced,  like  other  saints  and  sufferers  in  the  cause 
of  godliness,  the  value  of  every  day  that  is  given  when 
spent  in  prayer  and  inward  communion  with  God. 

Too  strongly  impressed  with  the  love  of  the  gospel  to 
bear  any  longer  the  thought  of  concealing  his  feelings, 
tlie  martyr  spoke  as  openly  on  the  subject  of  his  faith, 
in  tlic  presence  of  the  inquisitors,  as  he  would  have 
discoursed  among  his  intimate  friends,  iie  converted 
his  examination  into  a  noble  defence  of  the  truth,  and 
the  members  of  the  holy  office  might  have  learnt  the 
way  of  salvation  from  his  lips.  But  they  only  took 
advantage  of  his  arguments  and  confessions  to  pass  the 
sentence  whicl],  under  any  circumstances,  would  in  all 
probability  liave  consigned  him  to  the  liames.  Efforts 
were  afterwards  made  to  induce  him  to  recant;  and 
when  he  was  brought  to  the  stake  he  was  offered  an 
easier  death  if  he  would  confess,  and  offer  the  customary 
homage  to  a  crucifix.  But  he  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  purchase  a  mitigation  of  suffering  at  such  a  price. 
The  fire  was,  therefore,  lit  around  him,  and  when  the 
friars,  observing  that  he  bent  back  his  head  from  the 
flames,  ordered  him  to  be  unbound,  thinking  he  might 
still  retract,  he  made  an  effort  to  recover  his  oreath,  and 
exclaimed,  "Were  you  envious  then  of  my  felicity?" 
These  words  had  scarcely  escaped  his  lips  when  he  was 
thrown  down  in  the  midst  of  the  burning  wood,  and 
speedily  consumed.* 

The  patience  and  heroism  of  San  Roman  exercised 
a  striking  iuiUieuce  on  the  inhabitants  of  Valladolid. 
He  presented  a  noble  specimen  of  the  true  convert  to 
spiritual  religion.  The  utter  absence  of  any  motive  to 
the  course  he  had  pursued,  except  such  as  conscienne 
and  heaven  might  furnish,  conveyed  to  all  hearts  the 
proof  of  his  sincerity.  An  appeal  w^as  thereby  made 
which  has  never,  perhaps,  been  heard  in  vain.  As  the 
dew  of  God  s  blessing  shall  not  return  to  him  void,  so 

*  Hist,  des  Martyrs,  pp.  ]4&-14a 
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neither  will  he  let  the  blood  of  his  saints  be  sprinkled 
oa  the  earth  without  causing  some  of  it  to  fall  on  soil 
capable  of  bringing  forth  thirty,  sixty,  or  a  hundred 
fold.  The  ways  ofD  ivine  Providence  are  wonderful  in 
the  commonest  afly  rs  of  the  world ;  but  still  more  so  in 
the  government  of  Christ^s  Church.  While  it  might 
seem,  therefore,  to  the  narrow  perceptions  of  mankind, 
that  the  loss  of  such  believers  as  San  Roman  must  long 
prevent  the  success  of  the  gospel,  that  very  loss,  as  an  ' 
iteiii  in  liumaii  calciilatiuu,  might  be  an  appointed 
means  of  gain;  and,  carrying  the  mind  forward,  the 
suppression  of  the  Reformation  for  a  time,  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  might,  in  a  similar  manner,  be  one  of  the  links  of 
the  chain  through  which  eternal  wisdom  intended,  from 
the  first,  to  convey  its  lesson  of  converting  truth  to  the 
scattered  members  of  the  Lord's  kingdom.  Had  San 
Roman  been  endowed  with  the  highest  qualities  as  a 
preacher,  and  escaped  death  for  many  years,  his  sc  rmons 
might  have  only  excited  admiration,  while  his  death 
produced  conversions;  his  longer  period  of  labour  might 
have  multiplied  his  own  satisfactions,  but  the  cutting 
short  of  his  career  hastened  the  season  for  the  increase 
of  the  Church.  Reflections  of  this  kind  may,  it  is  true, 
be  erroneous  in  the  instance,  but  they  can  hardly  be  so 
in  the  principle ;  and  the  actual  advance  of  evangelical 
doctrine  in  Valladolid,  after  the  martyrdom  or  San 
Roman,  teaches  but  the  same  lesson  as  other  efforts  of 
persecuting  power  to  silence  the  voice  of  truth  by 
unholiness  and  cruelty. 

When  a  congregation  was  regularly  formed  at  A  al- 
ladolid,  the  pastoral  superintendence  was  intrusted  first 
to  Domingo  de  lioxas,  and  next  to  Aiigustin  Cazalla. 
The  former  of  these  had  been  admitted  into  tlie  order  of 
St.  Dominic,  but  obtaining  for  his  instructor  the  kind 
and  enlightened  Bartolomi  de  Carranza,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  he  found  himself  at  liberty  to 
imbibe  many  of  the  sentiments  then  only  beginning  to 
be  known  among  his  countrymen.  Carefully  studying 
the  writings  of  Luther  and  his  associates,  Roxas  soon 
openly  declared  his  disbelief  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
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yfkOBA  and  of  purgatory ;  and  the  vigour  with  which  he 
ex|X)unded  his  reasons  for  this  departure  from  the 
QifHiimon  creed  of  his  Church,  inspired  others  with 
courage  to  pursue  the  same  line  of  inquiry.  Cazalla 
commenced  his  career  in  the  university  of  Alcala,  and 
obtained  at  an  early  age  a  canonship  in  the  cathedral 
of  Salamanca.  There  he  quickly  rendered  himself 
conspicuous  by  his  eloquence,  and  his  father  being  at 
*  the  head  of  the  royal  treasury,  he  was  appointed  preacher 
to  the  Emperor,  in  which  capacity  he  attended  th^ 
monarch  to  Germany* 

At  this  period  Cazalla  was  not  inferior  to  the  gene- 
rality of  Spanish  divines  in  a  desire  to  bring  back 
Lutherans  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  But  his  candour 
was  ( fjuai  to  his  zeal,  and  as  he  had  no  wish  to  defend 
himself  by  other  than  fair  arguments,  the  superiority  of 
his  oppoiiciits  was  not  denied,  and  he  allowed  their 
reasonings,  iounded  as  they  w  ere  on  an  appeal  to  scrip- 
ture, to  bear  conviction  to  his  heart.  On  his  return  to 
Spain  he  gladly  associated  himself  with  the  reformers 
of  Seville  and  Valiadolid,  in  which  latter  place  he  at 
length  fixed  his  abode,  and  became  the  intimate  friend 
of  Domingo  de  Roxas.  At  the  house  of  his  mother  he 
received  the  congregation  of  which  he  thus  became  one 
of  the  recognized  pastors;  and  his  eminent  piety,  joined 
with  great  prudence  and  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
affairs*  rendered  him,  in  every  respect^  a, valuable  guide 
in  seasons  of  alarm  and  difficulty.  But  the  part  which 
he  took  in  teaching  and  assisting  the  reformers  did 
not  interfere  with  the  regular  performance  of  his  duties 
as  chaplain  to  the  Emperor.  Such  was  the  regard 
entertained  for  him  by  Charles,  that  his  services  were 
still  acceptable  to  the  monarch,  when  immured  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Juste,  Other  branches  of  the  royal 
family  viewed  him  with  corresponding  esteem,  and 
though  some  of  his  hearers  appear  to  have  doubted  the 
orthodoxy  of  his  tenets,  he  continued  to  be  listened  to 
by  his  powerful  friends  with  no  diminution  of  respect. 
That  he  had  not  exposed  himself  to  much  suspicion,  till 
long  after  his  union  with  the  reformers,,  is  further 
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evident  from  the  fact,  that  he  was  chosen  a  member  df 
the  junta  appointed  to  consider  the  propriety  of  the 
Pope's  proceeding,  when  he  transferred  the  conncil  as* 
sembled  at  Trent  from  that  city  to  Bologna,* 

The  congregations  formed  by  the  followers  of  Lather 
in  Spain  existed  little  more  than  fourteen  years.  It 
was  not  till  lonfj  after  the  reception  of  the  new  doc- 
trines by  individuals  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
that  the  converts  so  made  began  to  collect  together  for 
the  purpose  of  social  worship.  The  utmost  caution  was 
used  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  the  weak  or  ignorant 
into  these  assemblies;  and  as  they  were  well  arranp:(cl, 
and  consisted  chiefly  of  persons  of  rank  nnd  education, 
the  rules  laid  down  for  their  safety  were  faithfully 
obeyed.  Some  of  their  chief  men,  moreover,  held  offices 
which  brought  them  into  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
inquisitors  themselves.  This  was  a  circumstance  of 
vast  importance  in  their  favour.  If  suspicions  arose, 
they  could  be  silenced  with  comparative  ease  by  men 
whom  the  inquisitors  were  in  the  habit  of  regarding  as 
possessing  an  influence  but  little  inferior  to  their  own^ 
and  which  they  might  one  day  need  to  employ  for  some 
purpose  of  their  institution.  The  proceedings  even  of 
the  hol^  office  might,  in  some  degree,  be  anticipated  by 
the  vigilance  of  such  persons.  It  was  not  in  darkness 
and  mystery  that  the  inquisitors  lived,  however  wrapped 
in  gloom  might  be  the  sentences  they  passed,  or  the 
dungeons  in  which  rose  the  throne  of  their  power. 
Their  records  might  be  sealed,  but  their  thoughts  and 
feelings  were  as  open  to  inspection  as  those  of  other  per- 
sons ;  and  when  the  experienced  man  oi  the  world,  tiie 
accomplished  traveller  and  diplomatist,  had  to  protect 
himself  and  his  friends  against  the  enmity  of  monks^ 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  was  a  charm  in  the 
cowl,  or  in  tlie  name  of  inquisitor,  which  could  render 
^dl  these  means  of  personal  influence  weak  or  unavailing. 
•  Could  the  secret  of  the  reformers  have  been  confined 
to  the  small  number  of  persons  wliicli  composed  their 
body  in  Spain,  it  would  probably  have  remained  safe 
for  many  years.    But  they  were  in  frequent  commu? 

*  Uoxentc,  U     p*  222*. 
U  3 
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nication  with  their  countrymen  abroad;  and  however 
careful  the  latter  might  have  been,  when  under  the  eye 
of  tlie  Inquisition^  it  was  natural  for  them  to  relax  in 
caution  wnen  they  found  themselves  far  from  the  ob- 
•  servation  of  their  persecutors.  This  was  the  case  with 
many  of  the  Spaniards  in  Brussels,  Antwerp  and  other 
parts  of  the  Netherlands.  The  inquisitors  discovered 
that  by  carefully  watching  the  conduct  of  those  suspected 
of  heresy,  when  far  from  home,  they  might  become 
famih'ar  witli  the  secrets  of  every  family  in  Spain,  which 
had  fallen  unch-r  their  notice.  It  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance in  tlie  history'  of  these  proceedinos,  that  one 
of  the  principal  ao;ents  employed  in  rendering  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  Iiad  been  himself  exposed  to 
the  observation  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life»  and  ended  his  days  the  victim  of  its  wrath. 

This  was  the  learned  and  distinguished  Bartolomi 
Carranza.  His  family  was  noble,  and  one  of  his  relatives 
occupying  a  situation  of  rank  in  the  nniversihr  of  Alcala 
de  HenareS)  he  was  introduced,  at  the  £^e  of  twelve,  as 
a  student,  into  that  famous  academy*  His  abilities  soon 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  scholars  of  the  time,  and  his 
opinions  were  of  a  nature  to  procure  him  the  intimate 
friendship  of  Juan  Valdez,  secretary  at  Naples.  It  was 
to  him  that  that  eminent  advocate  of  the  reformed  doc- 
trines dictated  the  epistle  afterwards  published  under 
the  title  of  "  Advice  to  Interpreters  of  Scripture,"* 
and  in  the  year  1530  he  was  himself  denounced  to  the 
Inquisition  as  tinctured  with  heretical  pravity.  He  had 
now  been  some  time  a  member  of  the  order  of  Do- 
minicans, and  was  at  the  present  period  pursuin^r  his 
studies  in  the  college  of  St.  Gregory  in  Valladolid. 
His  accuser  was  one  of  the  professors,  and  the  charge 
purported,  tliat  Carranza  had  in  several  conversations 
spoken  suspiciously  respecting  the  power  of  the  Pope  in 
ordering  ecclesiastical  ceremonies.  He  had,  moreover^ 
taken  part  against  those  who  were  engaged  about  com- 

*  In  1550,  F.  Louis  de  la  Cruz,  prisoner  of  tlie  Inquisition  of  Valla(l(»Iid, 
ilet'lared  tliat  this  woric  had  been  addressed,  twenty  years  before,  to  C'ar- 
i-anza,  but  that  the  foundation  of  it  existed  in  the  Christian  institutions  of 
Taulcr,  the  Gmnan  mystic. — Uorcnte^  t.  u,,  p.  478. 
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demning  the  writings  of  Erasmus;  and  the  process 
commenced  against  him  only  needed  a  small  addition 
to  the  evidence  to  secure  his  condemnation.  The  delay 
which  intervened  before  this  could  be  procured  was 
fiatal  to  the  wishes  of  his  enemies.  A  general  change 
took  place  among  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the 
charge  was  allowed  to  pass  by.  The  whole  aJflbir  had 
been  conducted  with  profound  secresy,  and  the  public 
reputation  of  Carranza  being  uniniured,  he  was  sue* 
cessively  elected  to  the  professorships  of  philosophy 
and  theology  in  the  college  of  St.  Gregory.  Not  long 
after,  the  Inquisition  itself  employed  him  as  its  adviser 
in  difficult  cases,  and  in  1539,  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  as 
tlie  representative  of  his  brethren  in  a  general  ehapfer 
of  the  order.  His  fame  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
manner  in  wliicli  he  su|)|)orted  the  theses  committed  to 
his  care  on  tliis  occasion,  and  when  he  returned  to 
Spain,  liis  college  elected  him  to  tlie  douici'  of  doctor 
and  master  in  theology,  and  the  Pope  awarded  him  the 
corresponding  liberty  of  rea(Jing  forbidden  books. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  honour  of  many  men  of  this  class, 
that  they  were  ever  ready  to  meet  the  distressii]^  calls 
frequently  made  upon  them  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
age  in  which  they  lived.  A  dreadful  famine  having 
followed  some  failure  of  the  harvests  in  the  mountains 
of  Leon  and  Santander,  Carranza  gathered  together  a 
number  of  the  poor  perishing  peasants  rnul  fed  them  in 
his  college.  The  wealthier  citizens  of  Yalladolid  were 
laid  under  contribution  by  his  fervent  appeals;  and 
when  money  was  still  wanting  to  supply  the  necessities 
of  the  wretched  families  that  poured  down  from  the 
neighbouring  hills,  he  sold  his  books»  and  with  the 
money  which  they  furnished  bought  bread  for  the 
miserable  creatures  that  had  otherwise  perished  in  their 
want. 

Few  of  the  characters  mentioned  in  tlic  history  of 
these  tiiue.^  would  ajjj)ear  compounded  of  more  unac- 
countable inconsistencies  than  that  of  Carranza,  did  we 
not  know  that  the  bold,  definite^,  and  widely  eouiprehr!i- 
sive  desions  of  Luther  were  at  an  infinite  distance  from 
the  thougiits  of  nieu  who  only  dimly  saw.  that  the  doc- 
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trines  or  practices  of  the  Roman  Church  were  not  all 
equally  founded  on  the  infallible  truth  of  the  gospel. 
Between  the  feelings  of  men  like  Carranza  and  those  of 
the  reformers  of  Germany,  there  was  a  vast  line  of  dis* 
tinction.  But  those  who  erred  in  the  lowest  measure 
from  the  rule  of  RomaB  dictation  were  not  less  exposed 
to  the  anathema  maranatha  than  the  worst  schismatics. 
In  many  cases  they  had  to  encounter  a  heavier  measure 
of  suffering,  for  in  proportion  to  the  slightness  of  their 
separation  or  supposed  heresy  was  their  nearness  to 
the  power  that  could  punish.  But  the  punishment  of 
tlie  lower  degrees  of  schism  depended  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  the  offender.  In  the  case  of  the  poor  and 
unfriended,  every  woid  and  Liuiniportant  action  was  put 
to  the  severest  test.  In  that  of  the  well-connected  and 
powerful,  much  was  allowed  to  individual  pride  and 
caprice.  Carranza,  accordingly,  notwithstanding  his 
early  offences,  and  the  confidence  with  which  he  appears 
to  have  pursued  his  upward  career,  was  allowed  to 
remain  a  minister  of  the  Iijquisition,  and  not  only  ex- 
ercised the  office  of  qualificator,  hut  preached  several  of 
the  sermons  at  the  execution  of  the  criminals  put  to 
death  in  the  auto-da-fes.  His  own  consistency  in  this 
matter  is  another  subject;  but  the  judges,  who  afterwards 
tried  him,  ought  surely  to  have  questioned  the  worth 
of  a  system  wmch  could  allow  a  man  guilty  of  a  crime, 
worthy  of  condign  punishment,  to  continue  so  long  in 
the  exercise  of  the  highest  functions  of  the  Church.  It 
was  even  Carranza  who  preached  the  sermon  at  the 
execution  of  the  pious  and  neroic  San  Roman  ;  and  such 
was  the  zeal  and  orthodoxy  of  his  addresses  on  this  and 
other  similar  occasions,  that  he  was  soon  after  rewarded 
with  the  oH'er  of  the  bishopric  of  Cuzeo,  But  whatever 
may  be  the  difficulty  attending  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
his  partial  defence  of  the  reformed  doctrines  with  his 
fre(]nent  appearance  at  the  execution  of  tliose  who 
dctended  them,  at  the  expense  of  their  blood,  we  are 
compelled  to  admire  tlie  unselfishness  of  his  conduct  in 
refusing  every  offer  of  preferment  wliich  seemed  to 
require  virtues  and  endowments  for  which,  in  his  hu- 
mility, he  would  not^give  himself  credit.   The  same 
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c6ur8i6  was  putsuied  wheii»  in  subsequent  years,  he  was 
named  confessor  to  the  Prince  of  the  Astarias,  and  soon 
^ter  bishop  of  the  Canaries.  Both  of  these  high  dig- 
nities he  declined,  declaring  to  the  Emperor  that  he 

could  not  conscientiously  accept  them,  feeling  in  himself 
so  great  a  want  of  the  qualities  necessary  for  the  fit 
discharge  of  the  duties  which  they  involved.  He  ac- 
cepted, however,  the  office  of  prior  of  the  Dominican 
convent  of  Valencia,  and  was  soon  after  elected  pro- 
vincial of  the  convents  of  Castille.  In  the  course  of 
1549  he  delivered  lectures  to  his  brethren  on  the  Epistle 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  and  was  incessant  in  his 
exertions  to  restore  the  strict  discipline  of  his  order; 
and  many  of  the  observances  which  had  latterly  been 
treated  with  negligence  owed  their  revival  to  his  zeal. 
Among  these  are  said  to  have  been  the  commemoration 
of  festivals,  and  the  performance  of  masses  for  the  relief 
of  souls  from  purgatory. 

Carranza^aner  occnpving  a  conspicuous  station  among 
the  representatives  of  the  Spanish  clergy  at  the  Council 
of  Trent,  and  taking  a  large  share  in  the  discussions  of 
the  Inquisition  at  home,  was.  in  1654  sent  into  England 
to  arrange,  with  Cardinal  Pole,  the  means  of  assisting 
Queen  Mary  in  restoring  her  kingdom  to  allegiance 
with  the  Pope.  It  was  under  his  direction  that  the 
processes  against  Cranmer  and  other  eminent  English- 
men were  drawn  up ;  and  the  Queen  is  said  to  have 
derived  in  these  affairs  the  most  eflScient  assistance  from 
his  experience  and  wisdom.  Having  remained  in 
England  about  three  years,  he  fullowed  Philip  II.  to 
Flanders,  where  he  bep:an  a  similar  course  to  that  which 
he  had  so  succcssl'ally  pursued  in  England.  By  his 
direction  vast  numbers  ot  books,  supposed  to  be  infected 
with  the  leaven  of  bad  doctrine,  were  conocted  and 
burnt;  and  the  King  was  furnished,  through  his  zeal, 
with  long  lists  of  persons  who  had  fled  from  Spain  to 
England,  Germany  or  Flanders,  on  account  of  religion, 
and  whose  connections  were  still  in  their  native  country, 
and  required  to  be  watched. 

While  Carranza  was  thus  employed,  news  arrived 
of  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo.    Philip  im- 
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mediately  nominated  his  accomplished  and  zealous  ad- 
viser to  the  vacant  see.  Carranza,  however,  refiised,  as 
he  had  formerly  done,  to  accept  the  episcopal  dignity ; 
and  contented  himself  with  naming  three  ecclesiastics 

of  reputation,  to  any  one  of  whom  he  thought  the  Kin^ 
miglit  properly  commit  the  charge.  But  Philip  had 
too  high  a  sense  of  liis  merits  and  usefulness  to  accept 
his  excuses.  Findin<r  him  obstinate  in  his  refusal,  he 
at  loMgth  sternly  cunmiandcd  him,  by  the  obedience 
which  he  owed  to  his  sovcreiq^n,  to  submit  to  the  yoke. 
Carranzfi  was  accordingly  solemnly  consecrated  at  Brus- 
sels, and  the  Pope  expressed  his  sali<=ifaction  at  the 
appointment,  by  foregoing  many  of  the  formalities  of 
inquiry  customary  in  otlier  cases.  The  new  archbishop 
owed  this  favour  and  the  dignity  itself  to  the  part  he 
had  taken  against  the  reformers  in  England  and  the 
Netherlands. 

On  his  return  to  Spain,  Carranza  gave  a  full  account 
of  his  proceedings  in  the  journey,  for  the  fatigues  of 
which  he  had  heen  thus  magnificently  reward^.  He 
appeared  frequently  in  the  council  oi  the  Inquisition, 
and  then  visited  Charles  T«  in  his  retreat  at  St.  Juste. 
The  monarch,  it  is  said,  had  heard  with  much  dissa- 
tisfaction the  tidings  of  Carranza's  acceptance  of  the  see 
of  Toledo.  "  I  offered  him,*'  he  is  reported  to  have  ob- 
served, **  first  the  bishopric  of  Cuzco,  and  then  that  of 
the  Cauaiies.  He  declined  them,  but  receives  the 
archbishopric  of  Toledo,  We  shall  see  how  much 
credit  is  due  to  this  nian^s  virtue."*  Whatever  was  the 
cause  of  the  Emperor's  displeasure,  it  appears  to  be 
generally  admitted,  that  when  Carranza  presented  him- 
self, Charles  received  him  with  great  coldness,  and 
scarcely  answered  liis  salute.  This  has  been  ascribed  by 
some  authors  to  certain  rumours  respecting  the  arch- 
bishop s  want  of  perfect  orthodoxy ;  and  when  he  spoke 
to  the  dying  monarch  on  the  sufficiency  of  Christ's 
atonement,  the  other  churchmen  present  are  said  to 
have  discovered  that  these  suspicions  were  well  founded.^ 
It  is  evident  that  the  interview  was  far  from  satisfactory, 
and  that  the  enemies  of  Carranza  had  already  begun 

*  Llorente,  t.  u.,  p.  164. 
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the  execution  of  the  plan  laid  for  his  destmction.  The 

popularity  which  he  acquired  by  his  devoted  attention 
to  tlie  wants  of  his  diocese,  by  his  unbounded  charity, 
his  visits  to  the  sick  and  to  the  poor  inmates  of  lios- 
pi tills  and  prisons,  and  his  frequent  preaching,  was  ill 
calculated  to  lessen  the  enmity  conceived  against  him. 
His  rivals  in  tlio  King's  favour  could  not  pardon  the 
offence  he  had  committed  in  succeeding  to  the  arch- 
bishopric ;  and  the  universal  esteem  which  followed  him 
in  his  progress  from  one  portion  of  his  diocese  to  another, 
M^as  a  new  cause  of  dislike.  A  few  months  only  were 
allowed  to  pass  before  it  was  determined  in  the  Inqui- 
sition that  he  ought  as  speedily  as  possible  to  be  placed 
before  its  tribunal.  The  origin  of  this  extreme  hatred 
to  a  man  who  had  done  so  mueh  for  the  Roman  Church 
hm  been  traced  back  to  the  year  1547,  when  he  pub* 
lished  a  treatise  on  the  residence  of  bishops.  His  suc- 
cessful exercise  of  ability  in  the  Council  of  Trent  greatly 
annoyed  several  of  his  countrymen  who  were,  at  the 
same  time,  seeking  for  pre-eminence.  Other  enemies 
were  raised  against  him  by  the  recommendation  which 
he  had  given  in  favour  of  the  three  ecclesiastics,  whom 
he  considered  the  best  qualified  candidates  for  the 
archbishopric  of  Toledo.  Among  those  who  are  said 
to  have  been  most  affected  by  this  cause  of  dislike  was 
Ferdinand  \  aides,  archbishop  of  Seville,  and  grand 
iui[uisitor.  This  })owcrful  prelate  had  been  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  holy  office  in  the  year  1547,  and  was 
rich  in  other  dignities  bestowed  u])onhim  by  the  favour 
of  the  court.  But  his  mind  iiad  been  soured  by  the 
disappointment  which  attended  his  efforts  to  obtain 
admission  into  the  college  of  cardinals;  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  Carranza,  whom  he  had  long  disliked,  still  further 
embittered  his  resentment. 

But  while  neither  personal  enmity,  nor  the  activity  of 
the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  could  furnish  any  colourable 
pretence  for  his  persecution,  there  existed  in  the  new 
editions  of  his  catechism  matter  sufficient  to  bring  his 
sentiments  into  doubt,  when  a  resolution  had  been  pre- 
viously tak^  to  destroy  him.   Valdes  bought  several 

*  Llorcnte,  t.  ii.,  c.  xvni.,  p.  13d. 
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copies  of  this  work,  and  put  them  into  the  hands  of 
persons  in  whose  ability  to  detect  eveiy  unguarded 
expression  he  had  been  taught  to  place  implicit  con- 
fidence. The  result  of  the  examination  was  such  as 
might  be  expected.  A  tendency  to  Lutheranism  was 
supposed  to  be  discovered  in  the  article  on  justification  ; 
and  Peter  de  Castro,  bishop  of  Cucn<^.a,  suid,  that  he 
had  heard  the  author  speak  in  similar  language  in  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  that,  therefore,  he  might  pro- 
]iorly  be  charged  with  holding  opinions  open  to  repre- 
hension. Castro  said,  still  further,  that  he  recollected 
having  heard  him  preach  at  London  before  the  King, 
when  he  uttered  expressions  of  a  doubtful  clKinicter. 
He  was  led,  in  tlie  course  of  his  sermon,  to  speak  of  the 
crucified  Saviour ;  and,  in  pursuing  the  theme,  repre- 
sented justification  as  the  miit  of  a  lively  faith  in  his 
death  and  passion.  This  discourse,  it  is  said»  produced 
great  scandal  at  the  time ;  and,  on  other  occasions,  he 
created  a  similar  alarm,  by  speaking  of  irremissible 
sins,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  indulgences  had  been 
sold  during  the  crusades,  a  subject,  it  was  observed, 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  alluded  to  in  England, 
and  in  the  midst  of  heretics.  Castro,  in  summing  up 
his  account  of  Carranza's  preaching,  remarked,  that  it 
would  have  befitted  Philip  Melancthon  himself. 

There  appears  ample  reason  to  believe,  that  neither 
Castro,  nor  any  other  of  the  archbisliop's  accusers, 
would  have  recollected  the  heretical  tendency  of  his 
sermons,  had  he  not  been  raised  to  the  see  of  Toledo. 
This  quickened  their  apprehensions,  and  enabled  them 
to  try  even  tones  and  gestures  by  the  unvarying  rule  of 
orthodoxy.  Valdes  is  chargeable  with  having  set  a 
reward  upon  the  falsifyiuin:  of  Carranza's  sentiments. 
The  most  intiniately  acquaiutcd  with  the  latter  per- 
sisted, to  the  last,  in  asserting;  liis  lirm  attachment  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  ;  but  this  availed  nothing  when 
even  the  prisoners  in  the  cells  of  the  holy  office  were 
systematically  drawn  in  to  state  what  might  be  preju- 
dicial to  his  cause. 

Among  the  individuals  examined  respecting  the 
former  opinions  of  the  unfortunate  prelate,  was  a  lady. 
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whp  stated,  that  she  had  heard  some  one  observe,  that 
Carranza  would  one  day  bum  in  hell,  for  that,  knowing 
the  truth  of  Luther's  opinions  better  than  other  men,  he 
had,  notwithstanding,  condemned  many  to  the  flames 
in  England,  whose  only  offence  was  that  they  believed 
them  correct.  The  prioress  of  the  convent  of  St  Car 
therine,  in  Yalladolid,  deposed,  that  she  had  heard  some 
one  say,  that  the  archbishop  declared,  on  a  certain 
occasion,  that  he  did  not  see  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
any  evident  proof  of  the  existence  of  purgatory.  But 
she  afterwards  stated,  that  she  had  no  doubt  respecting 
his  belief  of  the  doctrine,  for  that  she  had  often  heard 
him  insist,  with  great  earnestness,  on  the  duty  of  cele- 
brating masses  tor  the  dead.  The  Doiniiiican,  John 
Manuelez,  declared,  that  he  was  not  certain,  whether 
the  arclibisliop  had  stated  that  scripture  spoke  not  of 
purgatory;  but  others  asserted,  that  he  had  said,  tli;tt 
no  great  evil  would  arise  from  the  denial  of  purgatory ; 
and  that,  when  some  one  alluded  to  the  decision  of  the 
Church  on  the  subject,  he  observed,  that  he  was  not 
yet  capable  of  understanding  the  matter.  These  state-? 
ments,  however,  were  also  contradicted ;  and,  in  a  pro- 
cess where  evidence  had  been  fairly  balanced,  it  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  be  acknowledged  that  Carranza's 
accusers  had  £uled  to  prove  their  allegations.  Francis 
de  Tordesillas  affirmed,  that  he  had  copied  many  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  archbishop;  and  that  in  one  of 
them  was  a  preface  which  cautioned  the  reader  against 
giving  Miiy  other  interpretation  to  the  remarks  on  justi- 
fication, than  such  as  was  consistent  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church.  He  further  observed,  that  whatever 
Carranza  wrote  was  in  the  spirit  of  orthodoxy  ;  and  that 
even  the  passages  which  were  most  obscure,  and  might, 
with  greatest  readiness,  be  interpreted  in  a  sense  inju- 
rious to  the  author,  yfeve  not,  in  reality,  opposed  to  any 
catholic  truth. 

The  affair  had  now  been  carried  too  far  to  suffer  the 
inquisitors  to  pause  in  their  design.  Their  next  step, 
therefore,  was  to  seize  the  books  and  writings  of  the 
archbishop,  which  were  known  to  be  deposited  at  the 
house  of  the  M&rchioness  de  Alcagnices.   This  was 
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soon  accomplished,  and  fresh  means  were  afforded  for 
tlie  etiectual  prosecution  of  his  ruin.  A  commentar}'  on 
Isaiah  was  among  the  writin^^s  thus  discovered.  It  ex- 
hibited striking  proofs  of  learning  and  acuteness.  Some 
one  is  reported  to  have  made  inquiries  respecting  thia 
work  in  times  past,  and  to  have  questioned  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  prelate  as  to  the  sources  whence  he 
had  gathered  such  profound  erudition.  The  answer 
was,  that  he  had  long  possessed  a  book  written  either 
by  Luther  or  (Ecolampadius,  to  which  he  was  indebted 
for  the  principal  part  of  these  annotations,  and  that  he 
had  always  kept  it,  with  great  care,  from  common  ob- 
servation. But  this  circumstance  could  not  be  alleged 
as  a  proof  of  heresy,  since  he  had  received  formal  per- 
mission to  read  forhidden  books,  and  had  frequently 
been  heard  to  say,  that  the  writings  of  heretics  ought 
to  be  viewed  with  the  greatest  caution,  as  abounding 
in  secret  poison.  Another  witness  was  called,  who 
stated  that  Carran/a  had  been  known  to  affirm,  that  he 
should  wish,  at  the  hour  of  death,  to  liave  a  notary  by 
his  bed-side,  to  draw  up  an  instrument  in  which  he 
miglit  solemnly  renounce  any  right  to,  or  claim  founded 
upon,  his  own  good  works ;  for  that  he  placed  his  sole 
trust  on  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  believed  his  sins  to 
be  done  away  by  his  blood.* 

Dominic  de  Roxas  acknowledged  that  he  had  heard 
the  same  thing,  but  did  not  regard  it  as  implicating  the 
archbishop  in  any  charge  of  Lutheranism,  the  sentiment 
being  that  of  a  good  Uatholic.  This  he  confirmed  by 
the  remark,  that  the  reformers  and  the  orthodox  dif- 
fered mainly  in  the  view  taken  on  the  subject  of  expiar 
tion,  the  new  sect  ascribing  it  to  the  sole  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  denying  a  justifying  power  to  good  works ; 
whereas  Carranza  did  not  affirm  this,  but  only  that  the 
expiation  which  followed  the  good  works  of  the  sinner 
was  so  imperfect,  when  coiii})ared  with  that  due  to  the  in- 
finite merits  of  Christ,  that  the  oifender  must  regard  his 
own  as  nothing,  when  apf)ealing  with  true  fervour  to  the 
nicrcy  of  his  crucified  Redeemer.  This  attempt  to  re- 
concile the  doctriue  which  teaches  us,  according  to  the 

*  Lloiente,  tt  in.,  c.  xsuEii',  p<  195. 
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gospel,  to  attribute  salvation  to  the  merits  of  Christ, 
and  not  to  the  wretched  eflbrts  of  creatures  sinful  and 
erring  at  the  best,  could  scarcely  have  satisfied  the 
weakest  reasoners  on  the  subject.  The  expressions  at* 
tributed  to  Carranza  plainly  intimate,  that  he  renounced 
the  dependence  which  he  had  once  placed  on  his  own 
good  works ;  and  if  we  had  not  the  melancholy  record 
of  his  persecution  of  the  reformers,  and  of  his  alliance, 
in  many  instances,  with  the  Inquisition,  we  should  con- 
sider that  his  acknowledgment  of  this  grand  and  funda- 
mental truth  of  evangelical  religion  entitled  him  to  a 
place  among  the  most  enlightened  confessors  of  his 
country.  But  the  declaration  of  Dominic  de  Roxas, 
compared  with  what  has  just  been  related,  shows  that 
Carranza's  mind  was  throu^liont  in  a  state  of  melan- 
choly indecision.  At  one  moment  he  employed  ex- 
pressions whicli  proved  that  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
had  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  thoughts,  while  the 
next  he  endeavoured  to  modify  them  by  an  appeal  to 
the  dogmas  to  which  they  stood  directly  opposed.  This 
rendered  it  impossible  for  his  friends  to  tell  ezactlj 
what  his  feelings  really  were,  while  his  enemies  were 
fiimished  with  ample  means,  whenever  the  proper 
season  should  occur,  to  conyict  him  of  at  least  a  very 
near  approach  to  forbidden  ground*  Dominic  de  Roxas 
had  confessed,  when  hoping  to  escape  death,  that  though 
Carranza  had  giren  a  catholic  sense  to  Lutheran  expres* 
sions,  he  seem^  to  have  had  his  mind  well  prepared  to 
admit  much  which  belcmged  to  the  errors  they  implied. 
But  when  it  was  announced  to  him  that  his  death  was 
decided  on,  he  then  desired  to  be  admitted  to  an  au- 
dience, that  he  might  state  somewhat  which  regarded 
the  peace  of  his  soul.  Being  permitted  to  speak,  he 
said,  that  in  the  awful  situation  in  which  he  was  placed, 
his  conscience  now  obliged  him  to  declare  that  he  had 
never  heard  Carranza  assert  any  thing  contrary  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church,  as  they  were  made 
known  by  its  councils  and  decrees ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  he  had  always  found  him  anxious  to  warn  his 
finends  against  the  opinions  of  the  Lutherans,  which* 
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he  said,  were  full  of  artiiices  and  errorSy  and  seemed  tg 
have  been  vomited  from  hell. 

When  Carranza  first  heard  of  the  suspicions  excited 
against  him,  he  regarded  the  whole  affair  as  arising 
from  some  slight  misapprehension  of  his  meaning,  and 
which  would  be  removed  as  soon  as  he  had  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  meeting  his  accusers  face  to  face.  He  was, 
however,  destined  to  learn  the  horrible  injustice  of  thai 
system  to  which  he  had  so  often  rendered  assistancer 
without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  he  was  not  violating 
thereby  every  principle  of  honesty  and  tmth.  It  was 
in  vain  that  lie  desired  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
names  of  the  persons  employed  in  examining  his  works, 
or  with  the  particular  objections  against  them,  that  lie 
might  furnish  the  necessary  explanations  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  used  certain  terms  of  theological 
science.  Valdes,  of  the  extent  of  whose  enmity  he  had 
little  idea,  opposed  the  grant  of  such  information,  on 
the  plea,  that  it  would  involve  the  violation  of  rules 
essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  holy  office.  Upon 
further  inquiry,  Carranza  found,  that  he  was  accusea  of 
uttering  heretical  sentiments,  not  only  in  his  catechism, 
but  in  his  personal  and  ordinary  conversation  ;  and  the 
presages  of  greater  danger  than  he  had  hitherto  con* 
templated  increasing  daily,  he  wrote  to  the  King  and 
the  rope  to  aid  him  with  their  influence*  Neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  of  these  personages  would  venture  to 
interfere  with  the  will  of  the  Inquisition.  The  Pope 
intimated  that  he  must  wait  till  fnrther  information 
arrived  ;  and  Philip  only  replied,  that  he  would  protect 
him  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion. The  interview  with  the  Emperor  at  St.  Juste,  did 
not  take  place  till  after  Carranza  had  been  made  aware 
of  the  conspiracy  against  him ;  and  the  conduct  of 
Charles  could  not  have  failed  to  increase  his  apprehen<« 
fiions.* 

But  before  these  intimations  were  given  of  the  little 
right  which  he  had  to  expect  favour  at  the  hands  of  his 
former  friends,  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  show  some 
readiness  to  humble  himself  before  the  tribunal  of  the 

*  JLIorente,  t  m,  e,  xaodi.  p.  226. 
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Inquisition;  and  sacrifice  a  small  portion  of  his  dignity 
and  independence  that  he  might  preserve  the  rest.  He 
accordingly  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  coansellor  of 
the  holy  office,  and  offered  to  consent  that  his  Commen- 
taries on  the  Catechism  should  be  placed  on  the  list  of 
prohibited  works,  provided  this  condemnation  was  con- 
fined to  Spain,  and  that  no  mention  was  made  of  the 
author.  So  little,  however,  did  Carranza  gain  by 
these  conciliations,  that  the  proceedino's  against  him 
were  carried  steadily  on,  and  the  I^ontifF,  in  full  con^ 
sistory,  made  allusions  to  the  state  of  religion  in  Spain, 
which  plainly  proved,  that  means  had  been  employed 
to  prevent  his  entertaining  for  a  moment  the  thought 
of  interposing  his  authority  between  the  archbishop  and 
the  Inquisition,  Paul  IV.,  on  the  occasion  referred  to, 
observed,  that  having  received  information  that  the 
opinions  of  Luther,  and  other  innovators  were  circu* 
lated  in  Spain,  he  had  reason  to  suspect  that  there  were 
even  some  bishops  who  might  be  charged  with  having 
embraced  these  heresies.  Such  being  the  case,  he 
authorized  the  grand  inquisitor  to  issue  inquiries 
against  the  bishops,  archbishops,  patriarchs  and  primates 
of  that  kingdom ;  to  commence  the  accustomed  pro^ 
cesses ;  and  in  those  instances  in  which  there  was  cause 
for  suspicion,  to  arrest  the  parties,  and  put  them  in  a 
{dace  of  surety;  when  information  was  to  be  forwarded 
immediately  to  the  sovereign  Pontiff,  with  the  culprits 
themselves,  and  the  reports  of  their  examination. 

The  latter  part  of  this  decree,  however  inconsistent 
with  the  liberty  of  nations,  or  the  common  rights  of 
mankind,  struck  at  the  root  of  the  power  essential  to 
the  safety  of  the  Inquisition.  When  the  King,  there- 
fore,  was  found  disposed  to  afford  Carranza  sufficient 
time  to  prepare  his  defence,  Valdes  hastened  to  warn 
the  monarch  against  the  evil  which  would  rise  from 
any  longer  delay  in  the  proceedings  against  the  arch** 
bishop,  and  especially  from  his  being  sent  to  Rome. 
Philip  paid  sufficient  attention  to  these  representations, 
to  give  orders  for  the  hastening  of  the  process.  Other 
witnesses  were  accordingly  called;  and  while  one  de- 
clared that  Carranza  had  cautioned  them  against  using 
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prayers  beginning  with  the  worde,  Pater  nosier  et  Are 
Maria/*  another  stated,  that  when  some  one  asked  him 
whether  it  were  better  to  have  a  thousand  masses 
said  for  the  soul  before  or  after  death/'  he  replied,  **  If 
I  am  worthy  of  belief,  let  them  be  said  before  death/' 
A  third  mentioned  that  the  archbishop,  after  a  dispute 
with  ceruiiii  Lutherans,  observed,  "  1  was  never  more 
embai  l  assed  than  I  have  been  to-day.  Although  I  am  a 
master  in  theology,  I  Jim  not  so  well  instructed  in 
scripture  as  this  Lutlieran,  who  is  butasimple  layman." 
The  whole  ol  the  evidence  produced  was  ot  this  charac- 
ter, and  rested  either  upon  expressions  used  in  general 
conversation,  and  only  imperfectly  remembered,  or  on 
passages  in  works  which  had  long  been  before  the  world, 
and  had,  in  many  cases,  received  the  praise  of  dislin* 
guished  churchmen.    But  the  proof  of  heresy  was  re* 

Sarded  as  eufiiciently  established  to  authorize  the  appre^ 
ension  of  the  archbishop.  He  was  dierefore  coai« 
mitted  to  close  confinementy  little  attention  being  paid 
to  his  dignity  and  merits*  and  that  which  was  granted 
proceeding  only  from  the  positive  orders  of  die  King, 
that  due  resard  should  be  had  to  his  rank  and  former 
reputation  ft>r  virtue. 

Considerable  light  is  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  state  of  religion  in  Spain,  bv  the 
history  of  this  affair.  The  records  of  martyrdom  alibrd 
only  repetitions  of  evidence  to  convict  the  Roman 
Church  of  this  period  of  dark  and  shameless  tyranny. 
But  here  we  have  an  instance  in  which,  while  it  allowed 
the  basest  system  of  injustice  to  be  put  in  action  for  the 
defence  of  its  doctrines,  it  had  not  vigour  or  power 
enough  to  stop  its  agents  when  they  were  on  the  point 
of  raising  a  spirit  of  indignant  opposition  through 
every  province  of  the  Church.   Every  day  brought  a 


Carranza.   Valdes  saw  how  fatal  it  would  be  to  the  in- 


tives  of  the  grand  inquisitor,  who  saw  lit  to  retire,  on 
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this  occasion^  from  the  immediate  exercise  of  Ihs  judi-* 
eial  functions*  Carranza,  on  being  summoned  to  taJke^ 
the  customary  oath  that  he  would  speak  the  truth  in 
his  examination,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  competency 
of  the  tribunal,  or  to  take  the  oath,  till  orders  should 
arrive  from  the  Pope  and  the  King.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  deprive  him  of  the  means  of  defeuce.  The  very 
advocates  he  chose  were  prevented  from  pleading  his 
cause;  and  though  allowed  a  private  residence,  and  the 
offer  of  proper  attendants,  he  was  soon  made  to  feel  that 
his  condition  was  little  better  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
prisoner.  A  slow  fever  was  the  consequence  of  his  close 
confinement;  and  when  he  requested  better  accommoda-  ♦ 
tion  in  the  spacious  residence  nominally  assigned  him, 
his  application  was  treated  with  cold  neglect. 

Another  circumstance  connected  with  this  affair  ren- 
ders it  important  as  illustrative  of  the  present  state  of 
the  Roman  Church.  Valdes  was  in  the  situation  of  some 
wild  creature  which,  in  its  fierce  desire  of  prey,  hag 
seized  upon  an  animal  that  has  strength  enough  to 
struggle  in  its  toils  till  it  seem  every  moment  about  to 
inflict  a  mortal  wound  and  escape.  Carranza  was  too 
eminent  a  man  to  be  persecuted  without  notice  bv  tlie 
rest  of  the  hierarchy  ;  and  the  Council  of  Treat  could 
not  fail  to  understand,  that  in  a  matter  of  doctrine,  thus 
involving  the  safety  of  every  bishop  in  the  Church,  its 
own  judgment  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  unnecessary 
to  the  decision  of  the  question.^    The  subject  was 

*  Non  dccrat  in  concilio  posfnlatnm  aliqiiod  ctiam  in  Philippum  Re^ra. 
Dctincbatur  in  custodia  ninitos  jam  annos  a  tribunali  S.  Inquisitionis  His- 
paoics  Bartiiolomieus  Carranza. .  • .  •  Porro  patres  concilii,  existimantcs,  in 
julins  magni  Pftesalie  eaptivitate,  mh  alio  quam  sub  pontifido  tribnnali, 
uniTersum  ipsonim  oidinem  vilcscere,  ewpius  conquesti  sunt  apnd  praasides : 
qwos  ab  hujusmodi  cxpostiilntionc  pr<>ss<^>s,  oonijjcrio  usque  ab  ineunte 
Aprili  ca  de  re  jam  tertio  scripsisse  iloinam,  atiirinantcs  ardcntem  com- 
munemquo  |3etitionem  «Me,  ut  pontifez  oausatn  illam  ad  se  adTO(»ffiel» 
juberetque  acta  in  Ilispaiiia  conft-ota  Romain  inltti,  Kec  illi  praeterierat 
in  responsis  ae  purgarc  sen  ncgligentis,  sou  indul^'ontis  noth,  quippe  fjiiod 
nullus  unquam  suus  minister  in  flispaniam  ivissct,  cui  per  itcrata  uiandata 
n^otiiim  ulad  non  comnien(1as.set.  Misitque  inter  cnteni  ad  legates  epis* 
tolam  dc  hoc  argiimcnto,  Philippi  Regis  exaratam  manu,  in  qua  quereLatnr 
acriter  cum  pontificc,  quod  ipse  nescio  quod  diploma  Odescalco  nuntio  in  ea 
causa  dcdiijsct,  ipso  rege  non  prius  audito  ;  pctcbatque  a  pontifice,  ut  boni 
eonsoleret  susccptum  ex  rege  consilium,  no  ca  jiLssio  vutgaretnr,  ntqiie  in 
posfcrum  S.  Inquisitiouis  processum  non  turbarct  in  ea  causa,  m  qna  rcgi 
adco  cordi  erat,  ut  quod  sequum  esset  pcrageretur ;  quare  quam  citissini^ 
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Urought  directly  before  the  council,  when  it  becazne 
a  part  of  its  duty  to  determine  what  books  were  to  be 
proscribed  as  injurious  to  the  catholic  faith.  Among 
those  about  which  the  fathers  had  chiefly  to  occupy 
themselres,  was  Carranza's  Commentary  on  the  Cate^ 
chism.  This  work  had  been  highly  applauded  by  se^ 
veral  eminent  scholars;  and  the  ecclesiastics  in  the 
interest  of  Valdes  saw  plainly,  that,  if  great  caution  was 
not  employed,  the  very  book  on  which  the  charge 
against  him  Avas  mainly  founded  would  be  sanctioned 
as  orthodox  by  this  great  council  of  the  universal 
Church. 

The  progre«*5  of  tliis  im|)ortaut  discussion  was  made 
Jinown  to  the  King;  and  Valdes  strongly  insisted  upon 
the  necessity  of  asserting  the  independence  of  the 
Spanish  Church  and  Inquisition.  When  the  index, 
therefore,  was  drawn  up,  it  was  argued  by  the  repre- 
aentatives  of  the  interests  of  Spain^  that  the  Church  of 
that  country  had  already  its  own  index  of  proscribed 
works,  and  that  it  would  be  highly  injurious  to  the  cause 
of  truth  if  a  book,  condemned  by  the  authorities  of  the 
country  where  it  was  published»  should  be  declared 
orthodox  by  a  general  council. 

Tliere  has  scarcely  ever  been  a  question  better  calcu- 
lated to  try  the  worth  of  the  precepts  ordinarily  pro- 
nuilged  by  Rome  than  this.  Here  was  a  work,  treatin<y 
of  subjects  intimately  connected  with  the  most  inijiorrMnt 
doctrines  of  religion,  condemned  by  tlje  hujui^ition,  or  at 
least  regarded  as  sufficiently  suspicious  to  bring  its  author 
before  that  tribunal,  but  now  exposed  to  tiie  strict  cri- 
ticism of  a  council  termed  general,  and  not  presenting  to 
that  tribunal  any  signs  of  heresy.    The  danger  of  such 
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iptelligebat  Pius,  baud  sibi  per  id  tempus  licort  v  ilidins  maiiym  impcllcre, 
quill  abjuujperct  vinculum  illud  conjunctioiiis  cuiu  ic^q  Catholico,  ad(  o 
Ajibi  neceasaiium  ad  boaum  universale.  Sed  epLscopia  liuuJ  cessautibus 
Ic^iatos  dciiuo  eactimulare,  eoque  pacto  in  suam  i  t  m  pontiiicalcm  auciori- 
tatem  attollcvc  ac  inonentibus,  non  solum  in  Ecclcjia  CTirLstiana,  soil  rtiam 
in  Judaica  cun^uevinsc  maxiiui  momenti  causas  a  sumuio  saceniote  reeog- 
Dosci,  le^ati  pctitionem  miovanint.— PaUavicini  Hist.  Cone  Trident.,  lib. 
XXI.,  c.  vii.,  sec,  7 ;  lib.  xiv,,  c,  xi,,  sec.  4.  See  also  Dr.  APCrie's  History 
of  the  Bf  f'Tuiation  in  Spain,  a  work  whicb,  witli  that  of  the  Reformation  in 
Italy,  atlorcib  the  general  reader  a  correct  and  admirable  view  of  the  events 
eotinected  with  the  introduction  of  Pioteatantlsm  in  those  coimtriea. 
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an  occurrence  was  speedily  j)crceived  by  the  fathers  of 
the  holy  office.  It  was  discovered,  with  no  less  clear-- 
uess,  by  the  counsellors  of  the  Pope,  and  the  heads  of 
the  Church  at  large,  that  to  yield  in  such  a  matter  would 
greatly  injure  the  authority  of  Rome,  and  probably  lead 
to  consequences  not  to  be  regarded  without  dread  by 
the  advocates  of  catholic  unity.  The  bishops  at  Trent 
insisted  on  their  riglit  to  prepare  an  index  which  sliould 
be  received  as  a  guide  to  the  members  of  the  Church  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  And  in  this  they  were  fully 
justified,  supposing  it  were  granted,  as  it  was  by  nations 
in  communion  with  Rome,  that  they  formed  an  assembly 
strictly  oecumenical,  and  endowed  with  the  authority 
proper  to  a  general  council.  But  Philip  argued,  that 
Spain  had  already  an  index  of  its  own ;  that  it  had  a 
f4ill  right  to  such  an  index,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
interfered  with  or  set  aside.  This  was  the  very  doctrine 
which  the  head  of  a  reformed  Church  would  have  held, 
and  to  which  every  reformer  would  gladly  give  his 
assent.  The  contrast  between  the  two  demands  is 
e({ually  striking  and  worthy  of  remark.  Neither  party 
was  willing  to  yield,  and  the  contest  was  carried  on  for 
several  years.  The  Pope  felt  a  personal  nn willingness 
to  insist  on  Philip's  discontinuing  the  process;  but  at 
length  the  members  of  the  council  declared  that  they 
would  retire,  and  take  no  further  part  in  the  importaat 
business  for  which  they  had  been  called  together,  un* 
less  his  Holiness  would  put  forth  his  sacred  authority* 
and  oblige  the  Spanish  government  to  send  the  arch-> 
bishop  for  his  trial  to  Rome.  Thus  urged  into  action, 
the  Pontiff  was  obliged  to  address  Philip  in  a  strain  of 
earnest  remonstrance ;  but  the  monarch  contented  him- 
self  with  answering,  that  he  felt  astonished,  tliat  the 
fathers  of  the  council  should  employ  themselves  in 
discussing  affairs  of  a  private  nature ;  that  the  demands 
of"  the  Po})e  were  contrary  to  the  rights  of  his  sove- 
reignty and  the  honour  of  his  person  ;  and  that  he  should 
not  publish  the  brief  which  was  so  injurious  to  his  feel- 
ings, but  pursue,  as  before,  the  process  to  its  couclu-* 
siou.*  - 

*  Uorcut*^,  t.  III.,  c.  x:txiii.  p.  265« 
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Political  affairs  did  not  allow  of  any  more  energetic 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  Rome.  Pius  IV*  feared,  that, 
by  involvrng  himself  at  this  time  in  a  dispute  with 

Spain,  he  might  injure  the  cause  of  his  Church  in  the 
jrrcat  struggle  with  its  now  numerous  assailants.  He 
therefore  pacified  the  bishops  by  assuring  them,  that  as 
soon  as  the  process  against  the  archbisliup  shoulfi  be 
iliiished,  he  would  order  him,  with  the  necessary  docu- 
ments, to  be  sent  to  Rome,  and  entreating  them,  at  the 
same  time,  not  to  let  their  anxiety  respecting  this  matter 
make  them  forget  their  duty  in  defending  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church,  and  its  vital  interests,  in  its  present 
season  of  trial.  Though  the  prelates  allowed  themselves 
to  be  satisfied  by  this  reasoning  of  his  Holiness,  so  far  as 
the  process  was  concerned,  it  did  not  prevent  their  adopt- 
ing a  course  by  which,  in  reality,  it  more  severely  con- 
demned the  Inquisition  and  its  principles  than  it  would 
have  done  by  continuing  to  insist  on  the  archbishop's 
removal  to  Rome.  The  Catechism  of  Carranza  had 
been  subjected  to  examination.  It  had,  from  the  first, 
been  generally  regarded  as  worthy  of  a  place  araono^ 
works  of  catholic  authority ;  hut  it  was  now  fornially 
pronounced  orthodox,  and  the  congregation  which  con- 
firmed the  sentence  consisted  of  four  archbisiioiis,  of 
the  patriarch  of  Venice,  of  the  general  of  the  Augustiues, 
and  of  five  bishops.  To  proclaim  still  more  stroncrly 
their  opinion  on  tlie  subject,  tliov  directed  that  a  copy 
of  their  proceedings  should  be  forthwith  forwarded  to 
the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  that  it  might  be  used  in  his 
defence,  and  afford  him  an  assurance  of  their  esteem. 
The  Pope  himself  expressed  his  assent  to  this  decision 
by  giving  permission  for  the  immediate  publication  of 
the  Catechism  at  Rome ;  and  nothing  was  wanting  to 
the  complete  triumph  of  Carranza  but  the  decree  of  the 
whole  council,  which  it  was  expected  would  confirm 
the  act  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index. 

It  now  became  necessary  that  the  Spanish  party 
should  again  employ  its  best  efforts  to  resist  the  general 
6ense  of  the  assembly.  The  ainliassador  accordingly 
insisted,  that  the  holy  oiHce  of  his  couiitiy  was  insulted 
by  the  proceedings  which  had  taken  place,  and  de* 
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nianded  that  the  act  passed  by  the  congregation  should 
be  revoked.    To  strengthen  or  justify  this  appeal,  the 
l^ishop  of  Lerida,  one  of  the  members  of  the  congrega* 
tion,  spoke  of  his  own  absence,  when  the  decree  was 
passed,  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  annulling  the  de* 
cision.    He  even  carried  his  opposition  so  far  as  to 
declare,  that  the  congregation  had  proved  itself  capable 
of  giving  its  assent  to  heresy.    This  roused  the  indig- 
nation of  the  archbi:?liop  of  Prague,  its  president,  who 
immediately  addressed  the  legates  of  the  Pope,  and 
required  that  the  bishop  of  Lerida  should  be  obliged  to 
recal  expressions  so  injurious  to  the  members  of  tlie 
congregation.    The  highest  Muthoiitics  in  the  council 
saw  the  necessity  of  employing  their  influence  to  silence 
4;his  new  dispute;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  decree 
should  be  confirmed,  but  that  a  literal  copy  of  it  should 
not  be  sent  forth.    The  Spanish  ambassador  then  used 
his  influence  with  the  agent  of  the  archbishop  of  Toledo 
to  recover  the  instrument  which  had  been  placed  in 
his  hands.  Some  assurances  of  future  assistance  enabled 
him  to  carry  this  point;  but  an  authenticated  copy  had 
Jbeen  already  sent  to  Spain ;  and  the  apoli^ies  of  the 
bishop  of  Lerida  rendered  the  whole  affair  a  cause  of 
triumph  to  those  who  espoused  Carrauza's  side  of  the 
quarrel. 

The  officers  of  the  Inquisition,  on  receiving  an  ac- 
count of  what  had  taken  place,  pressed  the  King  more 
anxiously  than  ever  to  defend  them  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  coimcil.  They  represented  to  him,  that  he 
might  properly  plead  with  the  Pope  his  great  merit  in 
being  onlv  monarch  who  now  employed  the  utmost 
of  his  power  for  the  suppression  of  heresy,  and  that  if 
they  succeeded  in  their  present  design,  it  would  not  fail 
to  inspire  every  enemy  of  the  Church  with  the  fear  of 
punishment. 

,  It  is  evident,  from  the  zeal  with  which  Philip  11^ 
pursued  this  affair,  that  the  interests  of  religion  had  not 
more  to  do  with  it  than  those  of  his  own  autiiority.  The 

•remonstrances  of  Pius  were  answered  with  the  remark, 
that  they  offended  tlie  majesty  of  the  King,  and  inter- 
fered with  the  authority  of  his  institutions.    Philip,  in 
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this,  only  acted  as  most  other  sovereigns  have  done,  in 
endcavounng  to  suj3port  the  arbitrary  precepts  of  their 
ecclesiastics.    Under  the  pretence  of  zeal  for  religioD, 
they  have  but  sought  to  secure  an  unquestioned  domi- 
nion over  the  consciences  of  the  people.    For  this  pur- 
pose they  have  been  willing,  for  the  moment,  .to  ac^ 
knowledge  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  insist  on 
the  submission  of  their  subjects  to  its  most  partial  ordi- 
nances.   But  let  the  same  Church  once  assert  its  inde- 
pendence, or  tlie  necessity  iiuder  which  it  is  placed  to 
pMl)lisli  truths  little  p;il;it:il>le  to  the  world,  or  its  rulers, 
and  ihc  first  etVurt  which  it  makes  to  secure  the  free 
course  of  its  ministry,  or  provide  against  undue  secular 
interference,  will  brinp^  down  ii])on  it,  in  arbitrary  states, 
the  vengeance  of  the  power  which  has  gladly  acknow- 
ledged its  heavenly  origin,  so  long  as  it  could  remain 
in  mute  subservience  to  the  politics  of  the  day.  Happily,, 
since  the  times  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  danger  of 
collisions  of  this  kind  has  been  every  age  decreasing. 
But  the  conduct  of  Philip,  on  the  occasion  referred  to^ 
shows  plainly,  that,  bigot  as  he  was,  fierce  as  was  his 
championship  of  Borne  and  its  doctrines,  he  stood  ready, 
at  any  moment,  to  arm  his  kingdom  against  the  power 
of  the  vicar  of  Christ,  ;igainst  the  man  whom  his  creed 
taught  him  to  regard  as  holding  the  keys  of  heaven, 
and  for  whose  honour,  if  disputed  by  any  of  his  unfor- 
tunate people,  he  was  ready  to  slay  as  many  as  would 
leave  half  Spain  in  mourning.  His  father  and  Francis  I. 
had  manifested  the  same  dispositions.    The  Church  of 
R  une  favoured  their  arbitrary  exactions  by  its  general 
jtrinciples.    When  the  exception  came,  they  then  rose 
in  their  might,  and  the  rule  which  was  to  hold  universal 
Christendom  in  subjection  was  broken  like  a  web  of 
gossamer ;  the  sovereignty  of  the  Church  was  compelled 
to  succumb  to  the  sovereignty  of  courts ;  and  even  a 
general  council,  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  faithful, 
ike  highest  conceivable  authority  of  the  visible  Church, 
vacillated  at  the  beck  of  a  royal  ambassador. 

Carranza  remained  some  years  longer  in  confine^ 
ment.  He  was  at  length  sent  to  Rome,  but  not  till  after 
the  council  was  dissolved,  and  had  proved  its  weakness 
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ill  this  struggle  with  the  Spanish  power.  Valdes  left 
no  means  untried  to  prevent  the  Pope  from  insisting  on 
the  archbishop's  removal.    A  commission  was  formed  to 

judge  him  in  Spain,  and  the  only  favour  which  Pius  IV. 
finally  rendered  the  prelate,  was  in  the  choice  of  men 
^vhose  clmracter  and  dioniiiod  situation  rendered  it 
almost  impossible  that  they  should  be  corrupted.  The 
death  of  this  Pontifi'  produced  another  change  in  the 
fitate  of  this  strange  atlair.  On  the  accession  of  Pius  V., 
Philip  hastened  to  despatch  an  ambassador,  with  direc- 
tions to  entreat  the  new  Pope  to  confirm  the  acts  of  his 
predecessor.  This  politic  speed  was  on  the  point  of 
consigning  the  archbishop  to  the  power  of  his  enemies; 
but  the  Cardinal  Bnoncompagni,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  try  Carranza,  being  on  his  way  to 
Rome,  persevered  in  his  journey,  though  directed  by 
Pius  to  return  immediately  to  Spain.  In  the  interview 
with  his  Holiness,  he  explained  to  him  the  state  of  affairs 
In  Spain,  and  succeeded  in  convincing  him  that  Car- 
ranza's  trial  would  be  a  mockery  if  it  took  place  out  of 
Rome.  The  Pope's  wishes  were  accordingly  forthwith 
made  known  at  the  court  of  Madrid.  Philip  found  that 
it  was  vain  to  resist  any  longer ;  and  not  only  was  Car- 
ranza  allowed  to  depart  from  Spain,  but  Valdes,  by  the 
Pontiff  's  order,  was  dismissed  from  the  office  of  grand 
inquisitor.* 

But  notwithstanding  the  power  thus  directly  exer- 
cised in  favour  of  Carranza,  it  was  so  contrived  that 
many  months  elapsed  before  be  commenced  his  journey 
into  Italy*  Nearly  eight  years  had  passed  away  since 
his  apprehension,  and  this  period,  we  are  informed,  was 
spent  m  two  apartments,  whence  he  could  see  neither 
the  open  country  nor  the  street.  To  all  but  his  per- 
sonal enemies,  the  proceedings  against  him  presented  a 
tseries  of  Iniquitous  violations  of  truth  and  justice.  The 
general  council,  we  have  seen,  entered  zealously  into 
his  cause ;  and  the  chapter  of  his  cathedral,  among  the 
members  of  which  he  was  necessarily  most  intimately 
known,  regarded  him  with  the  most  profound  respect, 
and  employed  two  of  their  members  to  watch  over  his 
'  •  Lloreute,  t.  lu.,  c.  xsuuii.,  p.  2S3. 
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interests,  with  tiie  especial  charge  never  to  leave  him, 
even  &r  a  moment,  either  during  bis  journey  or  in  his 
sojourn  at  Rome*   On  his  arrival  in  that  city  he  was 
taken  to  tiie  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  but  the  apartments 
assigned  him  were  those  commonly  occupied  by  the 
Pontiff  himself.   From  the  windows  he  had  a  full  view 
of  the  meanderings  of  the  Tiber.   This,  to  his  broken 
spirits  and  exhausted  frame,  afforded  an  invigorating 
source  of  hcaltli  and  comfort;  and  his  attendants  re- 
joiced in  seeing  him  daily  recover  some  pui  tiou  of  his 
former  strength.    To  the  honour  both  of  the  Pope  and 
the  chapter  of  Toledo,  the  applications  of  the  latter  in 
favour  of  the  ])rciate  were  always  answered  in  a  kind 
and  loving  spirit.    "  I  have  read  your  letters,"  said 
Pius,  "  with  satisfaction.    They  breathe  the  noblest 
sentiments,  and  prove  the  tender  interest  which  you 
take  in  the  fate  of  your  bishop.    Seek  the  assistance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  implore  Him  to  bring  this  matter 
to  a  happy  termination/'  The  Pope  soon  discovered  that 
even  the  papers  necessary  to  the  just  prosecution  of  the 
tridi  had  not  been  sent  complete.   He  was  therefore 
obliged  to  send  an  especial  envoy  into  Spain,  to  demand 
of  the  Inquisition  the  documents  which  were  missing. 
.These  were  obtained  with  great  difficulty,  and  they 
were  found  to  be  only  such  as  were  favourable  to  the 
justification  of  the  accused. 

This  recital  would  be  out  of  place,  did  it  not  serve  to 
indicate  tlie  true  character  of  the  times,  and  the  position 
in  which  the  faithful  and  uncompromising  advocates  of 
the  gospel  must  necessarily  have  stood.  Carranza,  with 
all  the  interest  which  he  now  possessed,  remained  still  a 
prisoner.  The  sovereign  Pontiti  had  been  convinced  of 
his  innocence.  He  was  on  the  point  of  ordering  his 
discharge;  but  at  this  moment  the  war  against  the 
Turks  claimed  his  attention.  It  was  necessary  to  con- 
filiate  Philip,  and  he  dare  not  finish  the  process  in 
favour  of  the  prelate,  lest  he  might  thereby  provoke  his 
most  Christian  Majestv,  and  ii^ure  the  cause  on  which 
the  safety  of  Christendom  in  general  seemed  then  to  be 
depending. 

when  every  art  had  been  exhaust^  which  could 
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retard  the  completion  of  the  proce88»  the  PontifTdecidedy 
that  Carranza  was  innocent  of  the  charge  of  heresy,  but 
directed  that  he  shonld  make  a  Latin  translation  of  hia 
Catechism,  and  that  none  of  his  works  should  be  circa- 

latcd  till  they  had  undergone  such  corrections  as  might 
remove  the  doubts  which  existed  respecting  their  ortho- 
doxy. Philip,  it  is  said,  on  receiving  intelligence  of 
the  decision,  expressed  a  feeling  little  in  accordance 
with  the  jiKlgmcnt  of  the  Pontiff,  who  had  hoped,  by  his 
partial  censiiro  of  Carranza's  want  of  clearness  in  the 
treatises  mentioned,  to  satisfy  both  the  monarch  and 
the  holy  office.  Philip,  on  the  contrary,  returned  for 
answer,  that  the  ln(misition  was  greatly  dishonoured  by 
the  proceedings  at  Rome,  and  &at  it  was  impossible 
there  should  be  so  many  Lutheran  errors  in  the  writings 
of  Carranza  if  he  himself  was  not  a  heretic.  Essays 
-were  composed,  by  his  order,  refuting  the  doctrines 
advanced  in  the  Catechism ;  and  such  was  the  disafieCi* 
tion  felt  towards  the  Pope  for  his  conduct  in  the  busi- 
ness, that  one  of  the  partisans  of  Philip  did  not  fear  to 
say,  that  the  death  of  a  PontiflF  like  Pius  V.  would  be 
of  little  consequence  to  the  Church,  seeing  that  he 
paid  so  much  regard  to  the  Dominican  monk,  and 
could,  for  him,  compromise  the  honour  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion of  Spain,  which  would  doubtless  gain  greatly  by 
his  death."  * 

The  accession  of  the  new  Pontiif,  Gretrory  XITL,  fur- 
nished Philip  with  fresh  means  of  delaying  the  restora- 
tion of  Carranza.  Gregory,  as  Cardinal  Buoncompagni, 
had  been  employed  in  Spain  by  his  predecessor  to  exa- 
mine the  evidence  against  the  archbishop,  and  protect 
him  from  injustice.  The  King,  however,  now  insisted 
that  he  had  further  evidence  against  the  prelate,  and 
he  employed  both  threats  and  promises  to  induce  the 
learned  men  who  had  spoken  well  of  Carranza*s  writings 
to  reverse  their  statements*  It  is  a  melancholy  proof  of 
4lie  weakness  of  human  nature,  of  the  little  strength 
which  it  can  derive  from  station  or  acquirements,  and 

*  Pius  died  soon  after  tlils,  and  not  without  suspicion  of  unfair  treatment ; 
Imt  there  docs  not  «rem  to  be  any  proper  eviUeaco  for  such  a  notion. 
Liorentc,  t.  ui.,  p.  2UU. 
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of  the  sad  state  of  degradation  to  which  men  of  eminence 
were  in  those  days  prostrated,  that  several  of  those  who 
had  before  spoken  well  of  the  archbishop's  treatises 
yielded  to  Philip's  persuasions,  and  now  pretended  t6 

ind  in  them  weighty  proofs  of  heresy.* 

Anxious  as  Grejirory  was  to  do  justice  to  Carranza,  lie 
could  not  contend  with  the  inexhaustible  resolution  of 
Piiilip  and  the  holy  office  to  eftect  their  object.  He 
found  himself,  therefore,  compelled  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment against  the  persecuted  prelate ;  but  the  sentence 
was  far  milder  than  that  which  would  have  been  passed 
under  diiferent  auspices.  Carranza  was  condemned  to 
abjure  the  heresies  laid  to  his  charge;  to  remain  sus- 
pended five  years  from  the  execution  of  his  archie- 
piscopal  functions ;  to  be  confined  for  that  period  to  tht 
Dominican  convent  of  Orviette,  in  Tuscany,  and  to 
perform  certain  spiritual  exercises  in  token  of  his  sub- 
mission and  penitence. 

-  Sixteen  propositions  were  selected  from  the  suspected 
writings  as  demanding  especial  note  in  the  archbishop's 
abjuration.    These  were,  that  works  done  without  tlie 

spirit  of  charity,  of  whatsoever  kind  they  be,  are  sins, 
and  ofrensive  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  that  faith  is  the  first 
and  principal  means  of  insuring  justification  ;  that  man 
is  formally  justified  by  the  riHiteousness  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  hence  it  is  that  he  has  merited  for  us ;  that  no  one 
■obtains  a  share  in  the  riohteousness  of  Christ,  if  he  have 
4iot  a  firm  and  positive  faith  that  he  has  obtained  it; 
.that  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  mortal  .sin  cannot  com- 
preliend  the  Holy  Scriptures,  nor  discern  the  things 
which  pertain  to  the  faith  ;  that  natural  reason  is  con- 
trary to  faith  in  matters  of  religion;  that  the  germ  of 
sin  subsists  in  the  baptized  with  the  same  quality  of  sin ; 
-that  true  iaith  no  longer  exists  in  the  sinner  when  he 
has  lost  grace  by  sin ;  that  penitence  is  equal  to  baptism, 
and  is  nothing  else  than  a  new  life ;  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  has  satisfied  for  our  sins  m  a  manner  so  effica- 

•  It  is  amusing  to  licar  of  the  iiumhcr  of  errors  detected  in  Can-anzu's 
works.  The  arclibishop  of  Grenada  calculated  tbeni  to  amount  to  75  in  the 
'Catechism,  as  printed  in  the  Castilian  language,  but  to  only  81  in  tiie  Latiii 
•copy .  H  e  found  292  in  the  mannwripts  not  yet  sent  to  the  pran.  Lleieiite) 
t  m.,  p.  GOO. 
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cious  and  so  entire,  that  there  is  not  required  of  us  any 
ptber  satisfaction;  that  faith  without  works  suffices  for 
salvation ;  that  J^sus  Christ  was  not  a  legislator,  and 
that  it  did  not  enter  into  his  plan  to  give  laws ;  that  the 
actions  and  the  works  of  saints  are  only  useful  to  tis  by 
way  of  example,  and  cannot  aid  us  in  any  other  manner; 
that  the  use  of  images  and  the  veneration  of  relics  are 
customs  purely  human ;  that  the  Church  has  not  now 
the  same  light  or  the  same  authority  as  the  primitive 
Church  ;  and  histly,  that  ihc  condition  of  the  apostles, 
and  the  religious  state,  or  tliatof  monks,  differ  not  from 
the  state  of  Christians  in  general. 

These  propositions  Carrauza  renounced,  according  to 
the  purport  of  his  sentence.  He  then  entered  upon  the 
performance  of  the  services  assigned  him,  and  his  de- 
meanour exhibited  so  much  patience,  resignation  and 
holiness  of  feeling,  that  the  Pope  seemed  fully  justified 
in  the  regard  and  favour  with  which  he  treated  him 
from  the  first  to  the  last  of  this  distressing  affair.  But 
his  strength  was  too  much  exhausted  to  enable  him^ 
without  injury,  to  go  through  the  services  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  While  performing  mass^  his  weakness 
brought  on  an  affection  which  he  sought  to  conceal,  and 
he  was  thereby  thrown  into  a  sickness  which  ended  his 
life  in  a  few  days. 

Wlien  at  the  point  of  death,  he  gathered  around  him  his 
friends  and  advisers.  He  was  anxious,  he  said,  to  speak 
to  tliem  with  his  last  breath  respecting  the  suspicions 
under  which  he  had  so  unhappily  fallen,  lie  then  called 
to  witness  the  celestial  court,  and  for  his  judge  the  Sove- 
reign Lord  who  was  present  in  the  sacrament  he  had 
just  received,  and  the  angels  whom  he  had  ever  cliosen 
as  his  intercessors.  Having  made  this  solemn  appeal, 
Jie  continued,  "  I  swear  by  the  Almighty  God,  and  in 
this  awful  moment^  while  looking  to  the  account  which 
I  am  about  to  render  before  him,  that  during  all  the 
time  I  professed  theology  in  my  order,  and  in  whatso- 
ever I  have  written,  or  said  in  preacliing,  whether  in 
Spain,  Germany,  Italy  or  England,  I  have  ever  endea« 
jroured  to  exalt  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
io  combat  heresy.    Nor  has  the  Divine  Majesty  dift- 
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dained  to  succour  me  in  these  efforts^  since  many  heretics 
in  £osiand  were  converted  by  the  grace  then  given, 
and  others,  at  my  desire,  have  been*  burnt  to  establish 
the  power  of  the  Inquisition.    Both  Catholics  ■  and 
heretics  have  given  me  the  title  of  *  First  Defender  of 
the  Faith,'  and  with  truth  can  I  declare,  that  I  have 
ever  been  ready  to  labour  in  this  holy  work,  and  to  do 
Vihat  might  be  pleasing  to  the  King  our  master.    I  have 
loved  him,  and  do  love  him  to  a  degree  wliich  has  never 
been  exceeded  by  the  love  of  a  son  to  his  father.  Still 
further,  also,  do  I  protest,  that  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  life  I  have  never  taught  or  preached  heresy,  or  any- 
thing whatever  opposed  to  the  true  faith  of  the  Eomau 
Church  ;  that  I  have  fallen  into  none  of  the  crrorsof  which 
I  have  been  declared  suspected  through  a  false  interpre- 
tation of  my  language ;  and  1  swear,  by  all  that  which 
I  have  said,  by  that  Lord  whom  1  have  taken  for  my 
judge,  that  it  has  never  entered  into  my  thoughts  to 
pukmsh  the  things  spoken  of  in  my  process ;  that  I  have 
never  entertained  me  least  doubt  respecting  these  doc- 
trines; but,  on  the  contrary,  have  professed,  written^ 
taught  and  preached  the  holy  faith  with  the  same  firm- 
ness with  which  I  now  profess  it  in  the  hour  of  death. 
Yet  I  do  not  refuse  to  acknowled^^e  as  just  the  sentence 
passed  upon  me,  for  it  has  been  pronounced  by  the  vicar 
of  Christ.    I  have  received  it  as  such,  and  know  that  it 
has  proceeded  from  one  who  unites  to  the  quality  of  the 
I^rd*s  vicegerent  that  of  a  judge  endowed  with  faith- 
fuhiess  and  prudence  beyond  suspicion.    Thus  ready  to 
depart,  I  pardon  whatever  of  wrong  has  been  committed 
against  me ;  I  forgive  those  who  have  opposed  me  in  the 
process;  I  have  entertained  no  resentment  against  them, 
but  have  commended  them  to  the  favour  of  God,  as  I 
do  at  this  moment  and  shall  do  in  that  place  of  happi- 
ness which  I  hope  to  reach  through  the  mercy  of  the 
Lord." 

'  We  have  related  these  events  respecting  Carranza,  as 
proving  better  than  more  direct  evidence  the  condition 
•of  the  Spanish  reformers,  or  the  little  possibility  which 

existed  of  their  supporting  themselves  against  the  un- 
tiring hostility  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  government 
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which  upheld  it.  While  the  process  i^ainst  this  pre- 
late was  adyancing  to  its  termination,  the  holy  office 
carried  on  its  plans  for  the  uprooting  of  Lutheranism 
-with  e^ual  vigour  and  success.  Augustin  Caxalla  pe- 
rished m  the  auto^a-fe  of  1559,  after  so  hr  yielding  to 
the  terrors  of  approaching  sulFering  as  to  offer  for  his 
life  a  confession  which  would  have  still  further  involved 
his  brethren  in  the  toils  of  their  enemies.  The  day  on 
which  he  suffered  is  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Spanish 
ersecution ;  and  to  the  enormities  which  it  beheld  has 
een  attributed  the  risino^  of  that  anp^ry  and  indignant 
feelino^  in  Germany,  and  other  countries,  which  from 
that  moment  never  ceased  to  assail  the  proceedings  of 
the  Inquisition.* 

Cazalla  had  long  occupied  a  conspicuous  station 
among  those  who  professed  the  reformed  opinions  in 
.Valladolid.    His  sufferings  excite  our  sympathy  ;  but  in 
times  like  those  in  which  he  livedo  the  death  of  such  a 
man  is  viewed  as  the  almost  necessary  consequence  of 
his  bold  and  arduous  ex^tions.   There  is  not,  however, 
the  same  support  to  the  feelings  when  we  trace  the 
record  that  speaks  of  sufferers  whose  only  offence  was  a 
calm  and  unboasting  love  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  standard-bearers  of  the  cross  must  expect  to  endure 
the  heat  of  the  battle,  and,  if  needs  be,  to  drink  of  the 
gall,  and  sweat  the  bloody  drops  of  agony ;  but  those 
who  only  meekly  seek,  in  the  words  of  life,  peace  to 
their  hearts  and  consciences,  when  dragged  from  their 
liomes  to  suffer  the  terrors  of  pitiless  persecution,  call 
for  an  expression  of  sorrow  of  a  sadder  and  softer  kind. 
Such  calls  upon  our  sympathies  are  frequent  in  the  his- 
tory of  Spanish  Protestantism.    Women  of  the  most 
amiable  character,  and  of  retired  dispositions,  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  Inquisition  the  same  punishm^t  as  the 
boldest  of  its  opponents.   Humble-mmded  men,  again, 
occupying  situations  in  life  which  rendered  them  conr 
'    tent  with  everything  around  them  but  a  corrupted 
gospel,  were  seized  and  treated  as  the  basest  malefactors, 
tor  no  other  offence  than  that  of  listening  to  divine  truth, 
and  acknowledging  that  it  comforted  their  hearts.  It 

.    •  Llorcntc,  t.  u.,  p.  219.  > 
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is  not  necessary  to  our  purpose  to  relate  the  parfciculww 
which  attended  the  suppression  of  the  reformed  principles 
io  Spain.  The  auto-da-f^s  of  Valladolid  and  SeviU« 
consigned  to  the  fl  nncs  men  who  were  an  ornament  to 
their  country,  and  who,  bad  they  been  spared,  would 
have  proved  its  greatest  benefactors.  A  day  of  retribu-* 
tion  has  already  come,  and  Spain  has  been  made  to  feel 
the  punishment  due  to  such  iniquities.  The  Reforma- 
tion ceased  to  be  heard  of  before  the  close  of  the  six<« 
teenth  century.  Every  evil  which  can  attend  the  unre- 
sisted corruptions  of  au  imbecile  govcrinncnt  then  began 
to  be  visible.  The  voice  of  truth  iiiitl  lioliness,  which 
could  alone  have  checked  the  growth  of  misery,  had 
been  silenced.  To  the  Inquisition  was  intrusted  the 
care  of  the  country's  faith, dignity  and  power,  and  thev 
perished  under  its  sway,  a  consequence  which  has  ever 
followed  the  commission  of  the  precious  treasures  of  H 
nation  to  the  guardianship  of  such  protectors. 


CHAP.  V. 


COUKCIL  OP  TRENt, 

To  no  class  of  events  in  the  history  of  religion,  in  later 
times,  can  our  attention  be  more  profitably  turned  than 
.to  those  which  concern  the  Council  of  Trent.  Import- 
-ant  in  itself,  as  an  assembly  consisting  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  Church  which  had  long  governed  the 
.opinions  and  consciences  of  mankind,  it  determined  the 
cnaracter  of  the  Reformation,  placed  in  the  fullest  light, 
.that  learning  and  ingenuity  could  afford,  the  principal 
-subjects  of  theological  controversy,  and  settled  poiitt- 
.cally  the  boundaries  of  papal  and  protestant  influence^ 

It  was  not  till  after  many  efforts  on  the  part  of  those 
,who  desired  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  that  the 
.court  of  Rome  could  be  persuaded  to  summon  a  general 
council.    Such  assemblies,  if  fairly  constituted,  must 
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proye  fiftal  to  tmainy^  under  whatever  form  it  e^hrouds 
ItB  injustice.  The  papal  power  had  already  suffered, 
1^  being  subjected  to  the  too  close  observation  of  its 
ordinary  supporters.  By  the  Council  of  Trent  it  was 
again  exposed  to  an  inquiry  which  threw  an  almost 
dazzling  light  upon  many  of  its  errors  and  corruptions. 
The  very  sentiments  of  its  advocates,  as  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  the  council,  bear  testirnony  against  it,  and 
prove  that  it  needed  a  reformation  as  complete  and  fun- 
damental as  that  proposed  by  the  Protestants.  Though 
terminating  in  the  establishment  of  its  dogmas,  and  the 
assertion  of  its  haughty  claims  to  universal  dominion,  it 
put  a  check  upon  its  arbitrary  decrees,  from  which  it 
has  never  since  been  able  to  get  free.  The  condition  of 
the  Church,  and»  to  a  great  degree,  its  internal  character, 
were  permanently  afi'ected  by  the  Council  of  Trent;  and 
notwithstanding  the  arts  so  sedulously  practised  to  limit 
its  proceedings,  the  apprehensions  ot  the  Pontiffs  were 
in  many  respects  fulfilled. 

Obliged  by  the  clamour  of  enemies,  and  the  urgent 
advice  of  many  members  of  his  own  court,  to  make 
preparations  for  a  council,  Paul  III.  issued  a  bull  in  the 
month  of  June  1536,  whereby  the  representatives  of 
the  Church  were  summoned  to  Mantua.  Strong  objec« 
tions  had  been  made  to  the  choice  of  any  place  in  which 
liberty  of  debate  might  be  endangered  by  the  proximity 
of  Rome  or  its  confederates.  These  were  well  known 
to  both  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  but  it  was  now 
expedient  that  the  affair  should  be  prosecuted  without 
delay,  and  Chancellor  Held  was  despatched  to  the  court 
of  Saxony  to  entreat  the  Elector  not  to  oppose  the  pre- 
sent proceedings.  The  answer  of  the  prince  was  em- 
bodied in  that  of  his  party.  "  We  do  not,"  said  the 
reformers,  "  object  to  the  city  of  Mantua  because  it  is 
wanting  in  convenience,  but  because  a  war  is  now 
raging  m  the  country,  and  the  brother  of  its  sovereign 
is  a  cardinal,  and  a  close  ally  of  the  Pope.  There  are 
cities  in  Germany  as  fit  for  the  purpose  as  Mantua ; 
and  in  which  we  should  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
injustice  of  an  adverse  power.  In  the  antient  councils 
regard  was  ever  had  to  tne  protection  of  those  summoned 
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to  attend  them.  The  example  of  what  occurred  at  the 
Council  of  Constance,  when  the  Emperor  Sigismund 
could  not  secure  attention  to  the  safe  cmiduct  which  he 
had  granted,  proves  that  we  ought  not  to  trust  too  much 
even  to  the  expected  presence  of  his  successor." 

But  the  Duke  of  Mantua  himself  removed  this  diffi* 
culty  in  the  way  of  the  reformers ;  and,  had  it  been  the 
only  one,  they  might  still  have  been  found  at  the 
council.  The  prince  was  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
seeing  his  state  occupied  by  Roman  politicians;  and 
represented  to  the  Pope  tliat,  without  the  assistance  of 
an  army,  he  could  not  expose  his  people  to  the  dangers 
which  might  attend  the  presence  of  such  an  assembly.* 
A  reasonable  pretext  was  thus  furnished  the  Pontiff  for 
proroguinsr  tlie  meeting;  but  such  was  the  general 
feeling  on  the  subject,  that  both  parties  accused  him  of 
vacillation,  when  he  referred  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua's 
objections  as  justifying  the  delay.  In  the  month  of 
November  a  bull  was  published  appointing  Vicenza  as 
the  place  of  meeting,  and  fixing  the  opening  of  the 
council  in  the  May  of  the  following  year.  This  arrange* 
ment  obtained  no  greater  favour  at  the  hands  of  the 
King  of  England,  or  the  other  protestant  princes,  than 
the  former.  The  legates  took  their  station,  at  the  time 
fixed,  in  the  city  of  Vicenza,  but  they  were  joined  by 
none  of  the  bishops;  and  the  meeting  was  again  pro« 
rogued  for  another  year* 

The  colloquy  at  Worms,  to  which  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor  gave  their  assent,  was  regarded  as  a  prelude 
to  the  council ;  but  it  produced  no  other  efiect  than  that 
of  convincing  both  parties  that  another  spirit  must  pre- 
side over  their  deliberations  before  any  profit  could  be 
derived  from  such  meetings.  It  however  became  evident, 
that  more  injury  would  be  done  to  Rome  by  further 
tampering  with  public  sentiTiK  iii  on  the  subject  of  a 
council,  than  could  result  from  more  direct  and  bolder 
measures.  In  a  conference  between  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor,  at  Lucca,  it  was  determined,  that  the  council 

*  Hist,  du  Con.  de  Trente,  par  Fra.  Paolo  Sar|)i :  Ed.  Courayer:  1. 1., 
Ihr.i.,  p.  151.  Pallaviciui  Hist,  Uoncil.  Trident,  lib.  iv.,  c.  iii ,  sec.  1-5.  Ski- 
dao,  t,  11^  Ut.      p.  80, 
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should  be  held  at  Vicenza,  as  already  proposed.  Bi^t 
another  difficulty  immediately  presented  itself :  the 
Venetian  senate  had  disco verei!,  as  the  Duke  of  Mantua 
had  done  before,  that  the  concourse  of  strangers  expected 
to  attend  the  meeting  might  prove  injurious  to  the 
safety  of  the  citizens.* 

At  the  Diet  of  Spire,  which  extended  its  sittings  to  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1542,  Moron,  bishop  of  Modena, 
jstated  in  the  name  of  the  Pope,  that  there  was  the  most 
earnest  disposition,  on  the  part  of  Rome,  to  hold  a  ge* 
neral  council,  which  had  only  been  suspended  at  the 
instance  of  the  Emperor,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making" 
a  further  effort  to  restore  the  peace  of  Germany.  1  he 
Pontiff  could  not,  he  added,  consent  to  suinuiou  the 
assembly  in  that  country.  He  desired  to  be  present 
himself,  and  his  age  and  infirmities  prohibited  him  from 
attempting  so  long  a  journey,  or  exposing  himself  to  so 
violent  a  change  of  climate.  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Pla- 
ceiitia,  were  noble  and  convenient  cities,  and  either 
might  be  chosen ;  or  should  they  be  objected  to,  as  dist 
tant  from  Germany,  the  city  of  Trent,  which  was  on  its 
very  borders,  would  not  be  refused  by  the  Pope.  Fer- 
dinand and  his  allies  acknowledged,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  the  graciousness  of  this  offer;  but  the  Pro- 
testants persisted  in  their  former  declarations,  that  they 
would  take  no  part  in  the  proposed  meeting  till  fbe 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  convened  left  no 
suspicion  of  unfairness  or  intrigue* 

Trent  was  finally  chosen  as  me  place  of  assembly,  and 
the  bull  which  appeared  in  the  month  of  May  ascribed 
the  choice  of  this  city  to  the  paternal  regard  of  the  Pope 
for  the  Germans,  and  the  earnest  desire  which  he  had 
to  see  tliem  present  at  the  laeetiug.  The  summons  was 
circulated  with  great  expedition,  and  the  representatives 
of  the  several  states  were  directed  to  assemble  in  the 
month  of  November.  A  war  between  the  Emperor  and 
the  King  of  France,  tlie  known  hostility  of  Henry  VIIL, 

♦  Another  remon  also  was  alleged.  A  treaty  hud  lately  hcon  entered 
into  with  tlie  Turk ;  and  it  was  feared  that  if  Vicenza  were  the  place^  of 
meeting,  the  Sultan  might  suspect  the  republic  of  being  engaged  in  ToxmiDg 
ft  oonfeaeiacy  of  the  Cariatiau  priiicea  against  him.— Paolo  Sarp^  t*  i.,  Ut»  k, 
p.  180. 
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tke  defection  of  so  many  of  the  German  princes* 
offered  numerous  obstacles  to  the  efficiency  of  the  pro^ 
eeeding.  But  on  the  20th  of  August  the  three  cardinals 
appointed  to  represent  the  Pontiff  in  the  conncil  took 

tlieir  journey  to  Trent.  They  were  met  there  by  the 
ambassadors  of*  tlie  Emperor ;  and  the  latter  expressed 
their  desire  that  the  business  of  the  assembly  might  be 
immediately  conn n<  need.  The  legates,  however,  re- 
ferred to  the  small  number  of  persons  present,  as  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  delay  ;  and  after  seven  months,  in  which 
no  step  had  been  taken  towards  the  opening  of  the 
debate,  both  the  cardinals  and  the  ambassadors  disap- 
peared. By  a  bull,  dated  July  6,  1 543,  the  meeting  was 
formally  suspended,  and  the  Pope  uttered  bitter  com- 
plaints that  the  state  of  affairs  should  have  prevented 
the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes.* 

The  restoration  of  peace  between  the  Emperor  and 
the  King  of  France,  promised  facilities  for  the  re-as- 
sembling of  the  council,  which  encouraged  Paul  IIL  to 
issue  a  bull  in  the  month  of  November^t  announcing 

«  Le  Plat.  Monnineiitoram  ad  Histoii«ni  ConcUii  TxUaiiiiiii»  t.  nu, 
p.  195. 

j*  The  following  is  one  of  the  early  bulls  issxiod  on  this  occasion  :  Paulns 
epucopns,  servus  servorum  Dei,  ad  futuram  rei  memoriam.  Cum  propheta» 
vox  DoaiRS  in  aofibiui  jogiter  insonet :  Cbnna,  ne  «emwt,  idque  precipnnm 
ninnus  ex  oncrc  nostris  injuncto  humeris,  licet  his  nnpari,  nobis  incumbcre 
^^oscamus,  ipsa  pr^nertim  temporum  calamitate,  ac  hterefeum  undiquc  pnl- 
lulantium  pemieie,  in  intimis  adeo  pulsamnr  praecordiis,  ut  nobis  ipsis  pro 
aaneta  nnivcrsali  JBoclesia,  ac  Dominici  gregis  nostraa  cuna  erediti  aalnte, 
nunquam  satis  operae,  laboris  ac  solicitudinis  rulliibere  pofiso  videamur. 
Tot  igitur  ac  tantis  tui-binibus  aliquando  sedaudui  uoUum  »que  salutiferum 
ae  praBsentissimiim  remedinm  comperiri  semper  ezistimavimiia,  ^nam  aatio- 
tissimi  cecumcnici  concilii  celebrationem  indieere,  ad  aanatlda  adhcet  Catho- 
lics Bcdeaise  vninoia,  ab  impik  infidelibiia  nfvobia^  hwteticb  eideiii 
inflicta. 

Una  igitur  hac  ratione  sanctissimam  synodum  a  nobis  1  ridenti  jamdudum 
indietam,  hodiema  luce  aperiri  xnandavimus,  earn  sine  optato,  Spintu  Sancto 
adjuvanto,  conclusam  in  ot  optatam  orbi  Christitino  salutem  allaturaiH 
denique  sperantes.  (£cumenicum  autem  cum  sit  consilium  hoe,  decct  a 
cunctis  fidelibus  humili  et  contrito  cordc  devotisque  precibus  celebrari,  ut 
quoa  adesse  coram  opus  fuerit,  ii  multorum  orationibus  adjuti,  gratius  in 
rebus  catholicae  fidei,  dictfpque  universalis  Ecrlrsias  -Kfonuationia  ibi  pera* 
gendiSj  onmipoteuti  Deo  cxliibcrc  valeant  ob&t  quium. 

Quamobrem  omnes  Christi  hdeks  hujusmodi  hortomur  oc  in  Domino 
rcquirimns,  ut  posteaquam  h«B  no»tr»  litera  ad  eomra  MltiraB  perv«meiin^ 

et  per  locorum  ordinarins  jmblicatie  fuciint,  diligcnfi  pcceatorum  suornm 
pcrsemtatione  ot  examine  prteviis,  se  ad  eoruni  confessioneniv  in  bebdomada 
earumdeiu  litcrarum  publicationem  iiiimc-diatc  siqueuti,  du  mure  Eccieiiiie 
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the  renewal  of  its  meetings  in  the  following  March. 

Having  spoken  of  the  joy  which  filled  his  breast  at  the 
return  of  tr;iiK|uillity,  lie  enumerates  the  attempts  which 
had  been  made  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  hierarchy 
in  a  general  council.  The  failure  of  these  efforts  was 
sufficiently  discouraging  ;  but  no  impediment,  no  diffi- 
culty could  deter  him  from  prosecuting  a  design  which 
had  for  its  object  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  Church. 
"No  sooner,  therefore,"  says  he,  "  had  this  most  joyful 
day  shone  forth,  and  hope  returned  to  encourage  us  with 
the  prospect  of  success,  than  we  employed  our  whole  abi- 
lity to  effect  the  purpose  for  which  principally  peace  was 
so  earnestly  desired.  Thus  we  have  followed  the  exhor* 
tation  of  the  prophet  who,  having  taught  us  to  seek 

subeimdam  preBparent,  et  ilia  coiifiteantur,  quartaque  ac  scxta  feria  ipdiui 
hdldoilUMla,  neco<»i  die  aabbati  jejunent  Dominica  vero  die  proxime 
•eqnenti,  sacratissimam  cor}K)ris  Domini  nostri  Jeau  C'hristi  euchariatiam 
flomant,  Deom  ex  iatimis  cordis  pro  Christiauorum  Qmuium  pace,  et  i>ro 
■ahitimo  et  tninqiiillo  ac  fraetnoso  ejuadem  sainroflaneti  fieeam«add  concilil 
progressu  et  prosecutionc  cmateB,  ac  ut  praefatos  Christi  fidclcs  ad  hoc  etiam 
pr»miia  coelt'stilms  invitcmus,  oninnms  et  siiiLrulb  CUristi  fulolibusiit^iM,  qui 
praemissa  adimpieverint,  et  pruces^iunibus  ac  8up]dicatiouibua  quai-ta  ct 
aezta  feriis  ac  flabbati  die  pnedbtis,  eo  mrdine,  qui  in  alma  urbe  nostra 
Rora»  observatua  extitit,  publice  habcndis,  intermerint,  aut  qui  ad  versa 
valetudiuc  scu  alio  impcdimcnto  dotcTiti,  nc  abbatissae,  prioriasie  ct  mona.stc- 
riorom  quorumcumque  moniales,  etiam  sub  claosura  existentcs,  et  eisdem 
processionibus  interease  ncqueuntes,  si  eleemosinam  juxta  eonim  devotioncm 
et  facultatem  alicui  pau^icri  Chiisti  pic  fuerint  clarj,'iti,  niit  si  iuopes  exti- 
terint,  Dominicam  orationcm  cum  salutationc  angelica  quinquiea  rccita* 
verint,  et  prsemissorum  loco  pias  ad  Deum  precea  devote  etiudorint,  ejusdem 
omnipotentis  Dei  t)eii^;iiitate  ac  misericordu^  beatorumqne  ejus  apoetolonun 
Petri  et  Pauli  auctontate  freti,  plentssimam  oTnniuTTi  pecc:vt'>nini  suorum 
vcmam  ct  rcmissionem  misericurditer  in  Domiuo  conccdimuB  et  elar- 
pmwt. 

St  ut  h»c  ovmia  ad  plurium  notitiam  perrenere  valeant,  simulque  Deua 
ipse misericors  a  nuam  |»]Hvi!nis  exoretur,  omnibus patriarcliw,  archiepiscopis, 
euiacopis  et  aliis  Ecclesiarum  praelatis,  ut  quam  primum  esedem  praaeutes 
litem  ad  eomm  inaims  perveneriiit,  eas  seu  earam  transumtum  mana 
alicujus  prselati  seu  personae  in  dignitate  ecdesiastica  constitutas  subscrip- 
turn,  ubique  per  eorum  provincias,  ccelesiaa,  civitntes  et  ditBccscs  absque 
ullo  quasstu,  cum  gratiis,  concessionibus  et  indulgeutiis  ibidem  conteutia 
gratis  publicari  fadant,  in  virtnte  aanctSB  obedlentitt  praecipiendomandamasy 
constItutioiiiT)us  et  ordinittionibtts  apostoliciB  el  aliis  oontrariis  iion  obstan* 

tibus  quibuscLimtjuc. 

VolumuH  autem  quod  liujusmodi  proccssioucs  et  supplicationes  unica 
tantnm  vice  in  civitatlonibus,  terris,  castris  et  locb,  et  in  eodesiis,  in  quibns 
prfpcipua  animamm  cura  injuuctji  reperitur,  duntaxat  fiant  et  habeaiitur, 
praeaentibuSj  ^ostquam  in  urbe  ac  provinciis,  ecclesiia,  civitatibus  et  dicece- 
mboB  pr»dicti8  publicatae  fuerint,  ac  quarta  et  sexta  feria  ct  dies  sabbati 
hujusmodi  prseterieriut,  minimc  valituris.  Datum  RomnQ  apnd  Sanctum 
Petrnm  anno  ineamattoniH  Doniiiiit.-ie  MnxLV.  idibua  D^ceiubris  poutffi- 
catus  nostri  anno  xii.— Le  Plat.  torn,  lu.,  pp.  288-21)0. 
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peace>  adds,  also,  *  and  pursne  it  ;*  and  this  we  think 
cannot  be  more  effectually  done  than  by  the  way  of  a 
Council.*' 

Ascribing  the  present  favourable  aspect  of  affairs  t<> 

the  great  mercy  of  God,  the  Pontiff  prayed  that  none 
might  fail  to  attend  tlie  meeting  whose  duty  it  was 
to  take  part  in  its  deliberations.  The  objects  contem- 
plated were  these,  first,  that  the  discord  which  had  so 
long  ravaged  the  Church  might  be  utterly  suppressed  ; 
next,  that  those  things  which  demanded  reforru,  as  be- 
coming a  Christinn  Cliurch,  might  be  corrected;  and, 
lastly,  thnf  by  a  common  decree  and  the  enercry  of  all, 
the  faithful  might  be  restored  to  those  rightful  pos- 
sessions which  had  been  seized  by  infidels,  and  so  pro- 
vision be  made  for  the  restoration  of  the  many  thousands 
of  souls  that  were  now  in  danger  of  miserably  perishing. 
The  several  patriarchs,  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  and 
all  others  who  had  by  right  or  privilege  a  place  in  the 
council,  are  then  summoned  to  appear,  their  neglect  to 
attend)  except  from  reasonable  causes,  being  described 
as  involving  the  guilt  of  perjury.* 

The  haste  with  which  this  document  was  issued 
offended  the  Emperor,  and  created  no  slight  suspicion 
of  the  Pontiff's  candour  and  sincerity.  Charles  resolved, 
therefore,  to  pursue  his  favourite  line  of  policy,  and 
counteract  Roman  arts  by  anticipating  their  object  in 
his  own  favour.  The  divines  of  Louvaiu  were  directed 
to  examine  the  doctrines  about  to  be  proposed  to  the 
consideration  of  tlie  council.  In  obedience  to  this  com- 
mand, thirty- three  articles  were  drawn  up  by  the  theo- 
logians of  the  university,  and  these  were  confirmed  by 
an  imperial  edict,  and  an  order  directing  them  to  be 
received  as  of  divine  authority.  This  proceeding  was 
calculated  to  prove  highly  onensive  to  the  Pope.  It 
intimated  the  readiness  ot  the  temporal  sovereign  to 
exert  his  authority  in  matters  purely  ecclesiastical,  and 
bore  too  near  a  resemblance  to  the  conduct  of  the  English 
monarch,  and  other  protestant  princes,  not  to  alarm  as 
well  as  irritate  and  onend.f  This  dangerous  dispute  was 

*  Le  Plat.  t.  nr.,  p.  255. 

f  Paolo  San^i,  ^f.  liv.  ii.,  p.  201.  J.o  Plat,  t.  JU.,  p.  250.  Pallavkil^f 
lib.  v.,  c.  viL    SividcUi,  t.  ii.j  liv.  xvi.,  p.  2^0. 
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'Oiily  quieted  by  the  necessities  of  Charles,  who,  finding 
himself  on  the  point  of  being  again  involved  in  strife 
with  his  powerful  rivals,  deemed  it  wise  not  to  pruvuke 
the  Pope  by  any  further  resistance  to  his  plans. 
*  Three  cardinals,  each  representing  one  of  the  orders 
of  the  clergy,  were  appointed  legates  to  the  council. 
Paul  might  fairly  urge  the  weight  of  his  years  and  in- 
firmities when  he  excused  himself  IVom  attendin<y  the 
council  in  person.  The  three  legates  were  the  Cardinal 
del  Monte,  bishop  of  Palestina;  Marcel  Cervin,  priest  of 
St.  Cross ;  and  Reginald  Pole,  cardinal  deacon  of  St. 
Mary  in  Cosmedin.  To  these  distinguished  ecclesiastics 
was  committed  the  charge  of  defending  the  purity  of 
catholic  doctrine,  and  the  interests  of  the  Roman  court, 
a  task  replete  with  manifold  difficulties,  but  which  the 
Pontiff  was  now  as  anxious  to  see  underteken  as  he  had 
formerly  been  to  prevent  the  mention  of  its  necessity. 
Too  impatient  to  await  the  time  for  the  general  as* 
sembling  of  the  bishops,  and  other  dignitaries  expected 
to  attend  the  council,  he  despatched  two  of  his  legates 
before  either  ambassadors  or  prelates  had  arrived  to 
receive  them.  Cardinal  Pole  was  detained  for  a  time 
by  the  suspicion,  it  is  alleged,  that  the  King  of  Eng- 
land had  laid  wait  for  him  in  the  way.*  The  other 
legates  reached  Trent  on  the  13th  of  March,  and  wero 
met  by  the  bishop  of  the  place,  Cardinal  Madruccio. 
Ten  days  after,  the  ambassador  of  the  Emperor  arrived, 
and  by  this  time  three  bishops  had  joined  the  party. 
But  this  afforded  only  a  bad  prospect  to  those  who  were 
eager  to  see  assembled  under  the  banners  of  the  Pope 
the  whole  strength  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  politic 
bearing  of  the  imperial  ambassador  served  still  further 
to  depress  the  minds  of  the  legates ;  and  they  impa^ 
tiently  heard  him  desire,  that  the  discussion  on  the  sub* 
i^i  of  reform  might  be  comm^eed  without  delay.f 
The  appearance  of  things  was  not  improved  by  the  - 
arrival  of  other  bishops.    It  began  to  be  manifest  that, 

*  Pallavicini  Hiat.  Coi  n  TlAAmi,  lib.  v..  c.  viii.,  p.  191.  Rainaldi, 
Aiiualcs  Eccles.  t.  xiv.,  nn.  lo4-3,  sec.  2.  Rrtanlatns  est  Re^maldus  Polus, 
cum  Henricus  Anglic  Ilex,  in  vias  cfferatior  iUius  vitie  iwaidias  compararcU 

t  Paolo  Sorpi,  1. 1.,  liv.  ii.,  p.  205. 
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cautiously  as  the  court  of  Rome  had  proceeded,  it  would 
require  the  exerciBe  of  a  most  refined  policy  to  keep  in 
lauojectioii  to  its  purposes  the  elements  now  called  inta 
actioD.  Tidings  from  WormSi  where  the  diet  was  at 
present  sitting,  were  looked  for  with  anxiety ;  and»  ap- 
prehensive of  its  determination,  the  legates  allowed  the 
day  appointed  for  the  opening  of  the  discussions  to  pass 
unnoticed. 

The  rei)ort  of  what  liad  taken  place  at  Worms  con- 
vinced the  representatives  of  Rome  that  their  cause  was 
but  badly  aided  by  the  Emperor.  Things,  however, 
were  left  in  a  state  of  suflScient  uncertainty  to  allow  of 
their  temporizinp^  with  the  council,  and  awaiting:  some 
change  in  atiairs  that  might  better  enable  Iheui  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  their  court.  By  orders  received 
from  liome,  they  were  directed  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
business  of  the  council,  should  any  attempt  be  made  in 
the  Diet  of  Worms  to  interfere  with  the  exclusive 
authority  of  the  Church  in  matters  of  religion.  This 
was  not  done  to  an  extent  which  seemed  to  authorize 
their  acting  at  a  moment  so  little  favourable  to  Roman 
ascendancy.  The  Pope  himself  had  no  confidence  in 
his  present  position.  Only  four  bishops  had,  as  yet, 
answered  the  summons,  made  in  language  which  it 
might  have  been  thought  would  have  stirred  the  heart 
of  every  faithful  and  deyoted  servant  of  the  Church. 
The  apprehension,  on  the  other  side,  that  King  Fer- 
dinand, from  wliose  zeal  much  was  expected,  would 
regard  with  displeasure  the  delays  of  the  council,  urged 
to  immediate  action.  In  their  letter  to  the  Pope,  the 
legates  argued  the  propriety  of  pausing  for  a  time,  but 
I'airly  acknowledged  that  they  were  full  of  doubts  and 
perplexities.  There  was  reason,  thc}^  said,  to  suspect 
that  tlie  Emjieror  cared  little  about  the  council,  for  that 
his  ambassador,  since  the  first  audience,  had  not  said  a 
word  on  the  subject.  They  feared  that  this  conduct 
proceeded  from  the  determination  of  the  monarch  to 
take  upon  himself  the  management  of  the  dispute 
which  had  arisen  respecting  religion,  and  that  he  in- 
tended to  justify  his  interference  by  alleging  the  want 
of  activity  and  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  This 
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being  the  case,  they  advised  hh  Holiness  to  pursue  a 
middle  path,  and  to  authorize  them  to  open  the  council 
by  chanting  the  mass  of  the  Holy  Spirit  before  the 
Emperor  could  take  his  place  in  the  diet.  Having 

done  this,  it  could  not  be  said  that  they  were  wanting 
in  diligence,  while  it  would  be  easy  for  them,  so  long 
as  ouly  four  persons  were  present,  to  continue  or  sus- 
pend the  proceedings  of  the  assembly  according  to  cir- 
cumstances.* 

Many  considerations  of  a  lighter  kind  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  the  legates  while  waitinp:  the  determination 
of  the  Pontiff  on  the  main  subject  of  their  inquiry* 
They  had,  in  the  fulness  of  their  joy,  when  first  entering 
the  gates  of  Trent,  bestowed  upon  the  people  a  rich  gift 
of  indulgences.  When  the  fervour  of  their  feelings 
had  somewhat  subsided,  they  saw  the  possibility  of  the 
Pope's  refusing  to  confiim  the  boon.  It  became  ne- 
eessar^,  therefore,  that  they  should  petition  his  Holiness 
to  rati^  their  grant,  and  tnis  they  did  with  an  earnest-^ 
pess  which  shows  into  how  strange  a  dilemma  they 
might  have  been  precipitated.  So  little  prepared,  more- 
over,  were  some  of  the  bishops  who  had  been  called 
to  take  a  part  in  the  council,  to  meet  the  expenses 
aUeudaiit  on  the  journey,  that  the  legates  were  obliged 
to  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  support.  Even  in 
their  own  case,  only  a  few  months  had  elapsed  when 
they  were  driven  to  declare,  that,  unless  the  Pope  sup- 
plied them  with  additional  funds,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  support  the  dig-nity  of  their  station.  The 
demand  of  the  imperial  ambassador,  who  insisted  on 
occupying  a  place  next  the  throne  of  the  president, 
afforded  another  subject  for  correspondence ;  and  weeks 
and  months  were  expended  before  any  definite  prospect 
existed  of  the  opening  of  the  council. 

The  want  of  decision  which  prevailed  in  the  Roman 
court  at  this  period,  and  the  appearance  of  intrigue 
among  the  parties  concerned  in  arranging  the  business 
of  the  proposed  assembly,  are  little  in  accordance  with 
what  we  naturally  feel  ought  to  be  looked  for  in  the 

*  Ptoh  flarpi,  1. 1.,  Uv.  ii.,  p.  210.  Pallavidni,  lib.  v.,  c.  z« 
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preparatioiis  of  a  meeting  intended  to  represent  the 

general  interests  of  Christendom.  But,  offended  as  an 
onest  and  pious  mind  must  he  at  the  mixture  of  worldly 
feelings  and  contentions  with  matters  that  iutimatcly 
concern  the  glory  of  God,  it  would  be  unjust  to  charge 
tlie  Council  of  Trent  with  a  larger  number  of  offences 
against  evangelical  simjilicity  than  are  ordinarily  com- 
mitted, wliere  men  of  politic  character  meet  together  to 
establish  llie  interests  of  tlieir  party.  Disputes  for 
superiority  ;  contrivances  to  secure  the  vantage  ground 
in  controversy;  an  anxious  reofard  to  private  aggrandize- 
ment ;  the  employment  of  language  indicative  of  du- 
plicity, of  ])ride,  or  meanness,  are  things  which  offend 
the  eye  of  the  Christian  in  most  of  the  pictures  which 
represent  the  meeting. of  large  bodies  of  public  men. 
That  the  court  of  Rome  did  not  proceed  with  the  simple 
regard  to  holiness  which  it  might  be  supposed  would 
animate  a  congregation  of  faithful  believers,  must 
readily  be  acknowledged ;  but  it  was  as  a  court  that  the 
authors  of  the  Council  of  Trent  now  acted ;  nor  would 
it  have  been  possible,  in  the  condition  in  which  it  at 
present  existed,  to  pursue  a  course  less  open  to  censure. 
It  was  most  deeply  involved  in  the  politics  of  Europe. 
Princes  and  states  were  its  rivals ;  and,  far  as  it  had 
gone  in  the  career  of  worldly  ambition,  there  were 
aluiost  insuperable  obstacles  to  its  extricating  itself  in 
time  to  hold  a  council  which  should  not  exhibit  the 
ordinary  fcaiiires  of  the  world.  This  is  not  said  to 
apologize  for  a  corrupt  church,  but  to  show  that  it  would 
he  lost  time  to  reason  on  circumstances  connected  with 
this  council,  as  if  it  liad  arisen  under  auspices  purely 
ecclesiastical.  The  machinery  of  a  political  system, 
abounding  in  expedients,  had  long  been  employed  in 
the  defence  of  Roman  supremacy.  Its  best  and  most 
powerful  energies  were  now  needed,  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly made  to  put  forth  its  strength  to  the  uttermost. 
This  was  in  mere  obedience  to  maxims  which  it  had 
been  customary  to  follow  without  a  question.  Rome 
demanded  the  protection  of  a  spiritual  sorereignty ;  but 
events  had  taken  from  such  a  domination  its  main  sup* 
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ports,  and  it  could  only  be  defended  for  the  future  by- 
contrivances  bold  or  insidious,  more  or  less  honest, 
according  to  times  and  circumstance?. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  ten  bishops  having  arrived,  a 
congregation  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
certain  measures  preparative  to  the  opening  of  the 
council.*  In  this  meeting  the  important  questions 
were  discn^sed,  whether  there  ought  not  to  he  two 
chairs,  rirlilv  ornamented,  placed,  hut  left  empty,  in 
honour  of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor;  whether  the 
ambassador  of  the  latter  should  take  precedence  of  all 
other  ambassadors ;  whether  such  of  the  German  bishops 
as  were  princes  of  the  empire  should  rank  higher 
than  the  rest,  and  sit  before  the  archbishops.  These 
questions  were  left  undetermined ;  but  it  was  decided 
that  the  three  cardinal  legates,  though  diiFerent  in  de- 
gree as  to  the  priesthood,  should  bear  the  same  oma^ 
ments,  and  be  habited  in  vestments  of  equal  grandeur; 
and  it  was  also  agreed,  that  the  hall  in  which  the  sit- 
tings were  to  be  held  should  be  richly  decorated  with 
tapestry.  But  not  a  word  was  uttered  respecting  the 
day  when  the  business  of  the  assembly  should  com- 
mence. This  was  deferred  till  further  information 
arrived  from  Rome  ;  and  the  imperial  ambassador  saw, 
with  satisfaction,  that  his  master  would  have  ample 
time  to  take  wliatever  measures  he  chose  to  nullity  the 
policy  of  the  Pope. 

The  Cardinal  Farnese  had  been  despatched  to  Worms 
for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  proceedings,  and  em- 
ploying whatever  arguments  could  be  suggested,  to 
prevent  the  Emperor  from  giving  to  the  diet  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  assembly  which  had  any  right  to  decide 
on  matters  of  religion.  He  accordingly  endeavoured  to 
convince  the  monarch  that  the  opposition  which  the 
Protestants  offered  to  the  council  ought  not  to  be  re-^ 
garded;  that  they  had  introduced  the  most  dangerous 
novelties;  and,  having  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  obedience 
to  the  Church,  would  soon  cast  aside  that  also  which 
bound  them  to  the  empire*  It  was  his  majesty's  interest, 
therefore,  he  urged,  to  compel  them  to  accept  the  terms 

•  Paolo  Sorp^  1. 1.,  Imii.,  p.214k 
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of  the  council  and,  if  they  still  resisted^  then  to  attaek 
them  with  an  anned  force,  provision  for  which  wonld 

be  made  by  the  Pope  hiraself.*  The  cardinal  was  dis- 
tressed at  the  cool  and  cautious  answers  returned  to 
these  exhortations.  A  short  time  before,  he  might  have 
accounted  for  such  a  reception  by  the  difficulties  at- 
tending tlie  war  with  France  and  Turkey.  But  no 
reason  of  tliis  kind  could  now  he  assigned ;  and  his 
suspicious  nature  led  him  to  conclude  that  Charles  was 
planninf^  liis  sclienios  so  as  to  keep  the  Protestants  in 
good  humour  with  himself,  and  thereby  induce  them  to 
support  him  in  whatever  measures  might  be  necessary 
to  his  interests.  The  assurance  which  had  been  given 
the  reformers,  that,  if  nothing  was  speedily  done  in  the 
conncil^  another  diet  should  be  convened  for  the  express 
purpose  of  settling  their  claims,  provoked  still  more  the 
anger  of  the  Roman  court.  Cardinal  del  Monte,  on 
hearing  the  report  of  the  circumstance,  exclaimed,  I 
would  advise  the  Pope  rather  to  quit  his  throne,  and 
give  the  keys  back  to  St.  Peter,  than  allow  the  secular 
power  to  usurp  the  right  of  judging  in  religion,  under  the 
pretence  that  the  ecclesiastical  has  failed  in  its  duty,  or 
by  excuses  founded  on  the  delays  of  the  council."')* 

Before  the  end  of  May,  the  legates  had  the  satisfaction 
to  see  themselves  surrounded  by  twenty  bishops  and  the 
generals  of  five  of  the  religious  orders.  But  the  pleasure 
which  tliey  derived  from  finding  that  the  plans  of  the 
coinieil  were  not  likely  to  prove  abortive,  was  in  no 
slight  degree  diminished  by  the  complaints,  which  soon 

*  This  pnyvi^on,  It  is  maA,  wbb  to  be  derived  from  certain  eceledaatical 
revennes  m  Spain,  and  from  the  sale  of  vassalages.  Charles,  according  to 
the  account  of  Pallfvviciiio,  expressly  stated,  that  nothing  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  German  Catholics ;  that  he,  having  expended  so  inucli 
treasure  in  the  late  war,  had  nothing  to  olFer  Irat  himself;  and  that,  there- 
fore, N\hatryer  was  needed,  should  tlic  Protestants  he  roiT^r  l  to  war,  must 
come  trom  the  Pope.  This  writer  does  not  acknowledge  that  Fni  nrse  had 
it  in  conimiseion  to  speak  of  war ;  but  other  writerb,  on  both  sides,  state 
tiiat  he  had. — PaUavicim,  lib.  v.,  c.  ziL^  Bee.l.  Paolo  Saipi,  t.1.,  UT.ii., 
p.  210.    Sleidan,  t.  u.,  liv.  xvi.,  p.  257- 

f  Piillavicini  Hist,  Con.  Trident,  lib,  v.,  c.  xii.,  sec  f>.  It  was  at  this 
period  also  that  a  Franciscan  nreacher  called  upon  the  £mperor  personally, 
m  public  ^soonne,  to  de^id  the  csoBe  ot  the  Churdi  by  arms,  whidi 
ought,  lie  said,  to  have  been  done  long  before.  Famesc  was  friglitt  iied  at 
the  aneor  nf  the  Kuiperor  at  thii  iiH|M>1i(ic  outbrcok  of  iKCai)  and  left 
Worms  iu  tiiu  uiglit. — Sleidan,  t.  ii.,  hv.xvi.,  p.  258. 
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me  on  all  sides  from  the  discontented  prelates,  who 
could  not  conceal  their  vexation  at  the  dullness  of 
Trent,  and  the  ill-contrived  measures  which  had  sum- 
moned them  from  their  homes  so  long  hefore  it  seemed 

necessary.  The  imperial  ambassador  rejoiced  in  his 
privileges,  and  repaired  to  Venice.  Several  of  tlie 
bishops  entreated  the  legates  to  allow  them  to  seek  a 
temporary  refreshment  in  that  busy  resort  of  both  the 
gay  and  the  learned.  But  this  was  positively  refused. 
The  cardinals  dreaded  bein<^  left  alone  again,  and 
pleaded  their  want  of  power  to  grant  the  favour  desired. 
There  was,  however,  a  still  stronger  reason  than  that  of 
their  disgust  and  weariness  to  make  the  bishops  im* 
patient  of  their  situation.  Some  of  them  began  to  feel 
the  positive  miseries  of  poverty,  and  the  rest  bore  the 
expenses  to  which  they  were  put  as  a  grievous  burden. 
The  murmurs  at  length  amounted  to  a  threat  of  separa-^ 
tion ;  and  this  would  probably  have  taken  place  had  not 
forty  ducats  a  month  been  given  to  three  of  the  poorer 
bishops>  and  abundance  of  promises  and  flattery  to  the 
rest.* 

The  difficulties  created  by  the  secret  policy  of  the 
Emperor  seemed  to  increase  every  day ;  and  the  Pope 

had  at  one  time  serious  thoughts  of  overcoming  them 
by  another  translation  of  the  council.  Charles,  on 
being  appealed  to  respecting  the  matter,  exhibited  the 
utmost  uncertainty,  but  finally  proposed,  that  the  coun- 
cil should  be  opened,  and  that  it  should  treat  of  reforma- 
tion, but  without  alluding  to  heresies,  or  to  the  dogmas 
embraced  by  the  Protestants  of  Germany. 

To  such  a  proposal  it  was  impossible  that  the  Pontiff 
could  assent,  without  yielding  much  that  was  essential 
to  his  own  honour  and  to  the  dignity  of  the  council* 

*  Pallavicini  Higt.  lib.  v.,  c.  xiii.,  sec.  2,  c.  xiv.,  s.  7.  Qai  conveneTfint  hoc 
est,  episcopi  et  oratores,  videbimtur  cam  urbem  £astidire  pcrtsesi  augustias 
aomioQii,  loci  asperitatem,  omli  iiidenieiitiam^  soli  sterilitatem.  Cnm  antem 

corjwria  iiioomnioda  diutumiora  sunt,  tegerrimo  tolcrantur;  quippc  rittS 
conservationi  per  sc  advcrsnntia,  multoque  magis  ab  hominibus  togatis, 
adeoquc  dclicatioribus.  Videbtuitur  ii  libenter  in  commodiorem  sedem 
abitui?,  prasertim  nondum  inflammati  reram  ^actatio&e,  mutuisque  alters 
cationibus,  quse  interdum  homines  adigunt,  alios pietatis  studio,  alios  a  nmla- 
tionis  ardorc,  alios  cupiditatis  impeiu,  ad  qaamdimque  corporis  moiestiam 
devorandam.  /  r 
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The  prospect  of  a  colloquy,  to  be  held  at  Ratlsbonne, 
the  following  year,  and  in  which  the  subject  of  a  re* 
formation  was  to  be  formally  treated  of,  was  not  less 
offensive  to  the  members  of  the  council  than  to  the 
Pope  himself.  It  was  therefore  with  politic  attention 
to  the  views  of  all  parties  that  Paul,  on  the  8d  of  Octo- 
ber, issued  his  orders  that  the  council  should  be  opened 
on  the  third  Sunday  of  Advent.  The  aspect  of  every 
thinp;  at  Trent  was  changed  by  this  announcement ;  and 
niiiiiy  a  countenance,  soured  by  ill-nature  and  impa- 
tience, relaxed  into  an  expression  of  hope  and  thankful- 
ness at  the  first  sound  of  the  tidings.  But  in  the  midst 
of  this  Mulden  joy,  the  legates  were  thrown  into  confu- 
sion by  tiie  arrival  of  a  nieRsag^c  from  the  King  of  France, 
who  ordered  the  immediate  return  of  liis  ))i shops.*  By 
many  persnasions,  the  prelates,  wlio  heartily  wished  to 
escape  from  iurther  attendance,  or  who  dreaded  the 
consequences  of  disobeying  their  monarch,  were  induced 
to  depute  one  of  their  number  to  learn  what  their 
course  ought  to  be  now  that  the  council  was  really 
about  to  commence  its  proceedings.  This  satisfied  the 
French  King,  and  nouiing  remained  to  prevent  the 
indulgence  of  ihose  eager  expectations  with  which  the 
dignitaries  assembled  looked  forward  to  the  appioadhing 
solemnity. 

The  bull  which  was  to  authorize  the  legates  to  open 
the  assembly  had  not  yet  arrived,  the  former  advices 
from  the  Pope  being  nothing  more  than  intimations  of 
the  decision  to  which  he  had  come  by  the  advice  of 
his  consistory.  But  at  the  end  of  November  the  legates 
w  rote  to  Rome,  requesting  the  immediate  despatch  of 
the  necessary  instrument.  On  the  11th  of  the  follow- 
ing month,  they  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive  the  iong- 
desired  autliority ;  and  it  was  immediately  ordered  that 
the  next  day  should  be  consecrated  by  a  solemn  fast, 
and  such  exercises  of  devotion  as  were  proper  to  a  sea- 
son pregnant  with  decisions  so  important  to  the  Church 
and  the  world  at  large.f 

*  Paolo  Sarpi,  1. 1.,  liv.  ii.,  p.  231.    PaHavicini,  lib.  v.,  c.  xvi.  sec.  C. 

t  Ulii  proximub  udulsit  dies,  mclioatuiu  et^t  couciliuiii  pro  asserendo 

rdigione,  mindendis  hsM(esibii0|  alenda  publics  pace,  ezpolieiidis  deii 
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It  must  have  been  a  cold  and  unreflecting  hearfc  that 
eould  have  seen  without  a  feeling  of  religious  awe 
the  dawuing  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  opening  of 
the  counciL  Whatever  might  be  the  concealed  inten* 
tions  or  policy  of  the  Pope  or  the  Emperor^  or  the 
princes  leagued  with  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
potentates*  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  many,  and  per- 
haps a  large  proportion,  of  the  less  exalted  actors  in  the 
affair,  were  under  the  influence  of  grave  and  sincere 
emotions.  When  the  Pontiff,  therefore,  called  upon 
every  believer  in  Christendom  to  unite  with  his  I)rethren 
in  the  confession  of  sins,  in  the  exennse  of  whatever 
could  betoken  deep  humiliation  nl'  s{)irit,  in  solemn 
fasting  and  prayer  that  the  ineiubers  of  the  council 
might  not  be  wanting  in  holiness  and  wisdom,  the 
response  was  doubtless  made  by  many  minds  which 
wanted  nothing  to  render  their  feelings  profitable,  but  a 
clearer  knowledge  of  the  objects  for  which  such  an 
assembly  ought  to  have  been  convened. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  day,  the  legates  as- 
sembled around  them  the  twenty-five  bishops  who  had 
arrived  at  Trent,  with  the  numerous  clergy  and  theolo- 
gians by  whom  they  were  accompanied#  These  several 
dignitaries  were  clad  in  the  splendid  robes  of  their 
office;  and,  forming  themselves  in  order,  they  proceeded 
amid  throngs  of  people,  who  had  crowded  into  the  city 
from  all  the  country  round,  to  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  The  mass  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  service  espe- 
cially appointed  for  such  occasions,  was  chanted  by  the 
Cardinal  del  Monte,  and  the  bishop  of  P)  it  on  te  preached 
a  discourse  in  wliich  he  called  upon  the  vast  assembly 
before  him  to  meditate  with  due  earnestness  on  the  vast 
importance  of  the  labours  which  the  fathers  of  the 
council  were  just  about  to  commence.  This  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  short  address  from  the  Cardinal  del  Monte, 
by  the  recital  of  the  papal  bulls,  and  the  settling  of 
some  questions  respecting  the  imperial  ambassador. 

These  things  being  done,  the  members  of  the  council 

moribuB,  et  vi  liofstimn  Christiani  nominis  rctundenda,  vetcre  ac  solemni 
litn,  qni  in  Actis  describitur. — ^Raiualdi  Aiuial«s  £c«le8.,  t.  xiv.,  an.  154d, 
p.108.  ' 
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fell  iipOQ  their  knees,  and  employed  some  minutes  ill 
silent  prayer.  The  president  then  recited  alood  the* 
coUect  heginning  **AdBuninsDomine»  Sancte  Spiritas,*' 
which  was  followed  by  the  litanies^  the  gospel,  and  the' 
**  Veni  Creator  Spiritus."  It  was  now  for  the  legate  to 
read  the  decree  for  the  opening  of  the  conncil,  and  to 
demand  of  those  around  him  whether  it  was  their  plea- 
sure  to  declare,  tliat  the  holy  and  general  Council  of 
Trent  was  commenced,  and  for  tlie  glory  of  God,  the 
extirpation  of  heresies,  the  reformation  of  the  olorgy  and 
the  people,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  enemies  ol  Christ. 
To  this  appeal  the  other  legates,  the  bishops,  and  the 
rest  of  the  cl(  roy,  in  their  proper  order,  solemnly  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative.  They  were  next  asked  whether 
it  would  not  be  proper,  leaving  an  interval  for  the 
observance  of  the  Christmas  festivals,  to  hold  the  next 
meeting  of  the  council  on  the  7th  of  January?  The 
answer  was  again  in  the  affirmative.  These  refdies 
were  formally  recorded,  and  the  notaries  having  pre* 
paired  the  act  commemorating  this  first  proceeding  of 
^he  council,  the  "TeDeum''  was  chanted,  and  the  fathers 
retnmed,  preceded  by  the  legates  and  the  cross,  in  the 
same  order  in  which  they  had  entered  the  church.** 

It  was  of  vast  importance  to  tliose  who  sincerely  desired 
to  examine  the  state  of  religion,  that  the  council  had 
thus  solemnly  commenced  its  deliberations.  The  court 
of  Rome  could  not  now  recede  without  injury  to  itself. 
While  some  few  cardinals  and  bishops  were  only  era- 
ployiufT  themselves  in  discussing  points  of  etiquette,  or  in 
muitij)lving  accusations  against  the  German  reformers, 
the  signal  for  their  separation  might  be  pronounced 
at  any  moment,  and  their  dispersion  would  give  rise  to 
no  grater  evils  than  such  as  might  be  set  aside  by  the 
promise  that  another  meeting  should  take  place  under 
circomstances  better  and  more  carefully  ordered.  But 
every  sanction  of  religion  had  now  been  employed  to 
seal  the  design ;  the  power  and  spirit  of  God  had  been 
invoked;  and  it  was  impossible,  without  shaking  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  any  measure  of  the  Church, 

*  Rainaldi  Annales  ficclcs.,  t.  auv.,  p.  lOQ.  Paolo  Sarpij  1. 1.,  Uv.  ii.  Val- 
lavicino. 
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to  turn  back  at  this  period^  and  leave  the  purpoeed  work 
unfinished. 

Necessary^  however,  as  it  was  that  the  plans  of  the 
oonncll  generally  should  be  carried  into  efieet,  neither 
the  l^ates,  nor  the  other  personages  assembled,  knew, 
at  present,  by  what  method  they  were  to  proceed,  or 
what  particular  objects  were  immediately  to  demand 
'  their  attention.  The  former,  therefore,  in  the  letter 
which  ihey  addressed  to  the  Pope,  acquaiiitiiig  him  with 
the  solemn  opening  of  the  council,  asked  for  information 
in  a  manner  which  strikingly  shows  how  ditHcnlt  it  was 
to  support  the  character  of  a  free  and  uiii\  crsal  council, 
when  both  the  design  and  object  were  limited  by  a  policy 
at  once  timid  and  selhsh. 

It  was  essential  that  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly 
should  be  watched  with  the  utmost  caution,  unless,  iji- 
deed,  much  were  to  be  left  uncertain,  which  it  was  of 
primary  importance  to  Rome  should  be  ruled  and  esta- 
blished in  its  favour.    To  this  end  the  Pope  summoned 
to  his  aid  his  chosen  counsellors,  and,  forming  them  into 
a  permanent  body,  appointed  them  the  task  of  rigidly 
observing  the  signs  of  good  or  evil  presented  by  the 
movements  of  the  coimcil.    In  the  answer  to  the  in-> 
auiries  of  the  legates,  they  were  directed  to  commence 
tneir  decrees  with  the  formulary  which  described  the 
council  as  holy  and  universal,  and  to  avoid  introducing 
the  method  of  voting  by  nations.     The  instructions 
required  to  guide  them  in  determining  questions  of  doc- 
trine were  to  be  forwarded  at  a  later  period  ;  but  the 
present  directions  were  accompanied  by  a  brief,  which 
exempted  the  hisiiops  attending  the  council  from  the 
payment  uf  tentlis,  and  bestowed  on  the  poorer  members 
of  the  order  2,000  crowns  as  a  relief  to  their  necessities. 
The  5th  of  January  was  appointed  for  the  re-assem« 
biing  of  the  congregation,  a  short  meeting  having  taken 
place  on  the  18th  of  December.*  Cardinal 
del  Monte,  after  the  usual  solemnities,  read 
the  letters  of  the  Pope,  as  well  fitted  to  secure  the  favour 
and  gratitude  of  the  ikthers.    But  the  mode  in  which 

«  This  was  confessedly  only  for  thejurpose  of  occupying  the  members 
m  imtmctioiis  anived  from  Rome,  the  time  wae  eotiiely  taken  up  wtU 
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provision  liad  Ijetiii  iiiadi'  for  the  relief  of  the  necessitous 
prelates  created  a  fet  liug  of  stron**  dissatisfaction  in  the 
■minds  of  the  S|)aiiish  clergy.  Tiiis  could  not  he  con- 
cealed;  and  in  the  jncsmt  congrreo-ation  they  expressed 
their  anger  at  the  circuiDstiiiuT,  that  tlie  wants  of  otlu^rs 
were  to  be  supplied  hv  the  sacrifice  of  revenues  from 
Spain.  The  legates  heard  these  complaints  with  impa- 
tience, and  were  far  from  being  soothed  by  the  reiterated 
applications  of  the  generals  of  the  religious  orders,  who 
claimed  the  same  privileges  as  the  bishops,  and  were 
followed  by  a  whole  tribe  of  inferior  persons,  none  of 
whom  thought  they  ought  to  pay  taxes  to  the  Chvrch 
while  engaged  in  its  defence.  It  was  as  much  ont  of  the 
power  of  the  cardinals  to  meet  these  demands,  as  it  was 
distressing  to  them,  as  men  of  polished  and  refined  die- 
positions,  to  encounter  such  appeals.  Instead,  however, 
of  confessing  their  distress,  they  employed  the  ordinary 
artifices  of  worldly  politicians,  and  silenced  the  com- 
plaints, as  they  best  might,  b\  a|)(d()nri(>s  and  promises. 

It  was  important  to  the  jiropLr  conducting  of  the 
business  of  tlic  council,  that  the  matters  to  be  treated  of 
should  be  considered  in  regular  order.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  Cardinal  did  Monte  proposed  tliat  the  last 
council  of  Latran  should  be  taken  as  the  model.  In  this 
assembly  tbe  prelates  of  which  it  was  constituted  were 
divideil  into  three  classes,  to  each  of  which  was  assigned 
a  particular  branch  of  the  general  inquiry.  When  the 
decrees  were  formed,  a  congregation  of  the  whole  was 
summoned,  and  then  each  member  of  the  council  gave 
his  opinion  on  the  question  at  issue.  The  disputes  eli- 
cited by  the  Ludierans  rendered  it  highly  neeessary  that 
the  present  council  should  be  conducted  with  cautions 
attention  to  every  point  that  might  contribute  to  the 
regularity  of  its  proceedings.  This  was  successfully 
urged  by  Del  Monte.*    It  was  therefore  agreed  that 

exhortAtions.  and  some  effort  to  p<^:t,ili1i-h  a  series  of  rules  for  the  better  regu- 
Ifttion  ot  the  thoughts  and  (Uapo&itious  of  those  who  ware  engaged  in  me 
Couiicil.»Fleti]y,  t.  vui^  art.  vu.,  Ut.  exlii.,  n.  4. 

*  The  method  pursued  by  the  l^ate  was  highlv  injurious,  it  has  been 
said,  to  the  proper  trpRtnient  of  any  questioti.  The  decrees  ought  to  have 
been  published  in  a  i  uU  meeting,  and  the  bit»hops  might  then  have  examined 
ihem  at  leisure,  either  pviTstely  or  umoag  eaeh  ather.  But  the  leuatee 
only  piopoaed  toe  decxecs  a  day  Wote  the  aeasios,  a&das  they  had  Wn 
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a  congregation  slioulU  be  held  for  the  discussion  of  each 
branch  of  the  controversy,  and  that  persons  should  be 
named,  properly  qualified,  to  draw  up  the  decrees  by 
which  the  council,  at  large,  was  to  be  put  in  possession 
of  the  state  of  the  question.  The  cardinal  further  pro- 
posed that  a  decree  should  be  immediately  set  forth, 
regulating  the  mode  in  which  the  members  of  the 
council  were  to  live  while  engaged  in  this  holy  work ; 
but  the  title  of  the  instrument  gave  rise  to  a  somewhat 
angry  dispute.  The  French  bislio[)s  desired  that  to 
the  words,  "  Sacrosaricta  Synodus,"  should  be  added, 
"  Ecclesiam  universalem  representans."  This  advice 
met  the  views  of  manv  of  the  prehites  from  other  coun- 
tries. But  it  savourtid  of  the  spirit  wliich  had  done  so 
much  injury  to  the  power  of  the  Pope  at  Constance  and 
Basil.  The  Church's  superiority  to  the  dictation  of 
Eome  could  not  be  allowed  without  manifest  danger  to 
the  tlicory  of  pontifical  govemment.  In  the  palmy 
days  of  Roman  grandeur,  their  identity  was  confessed 
as  an  article  of  Christian  faith;  and  the  Pope,  who  had 
said,  "  I  am  the  Church,"  or,  "  in  me  are  concentred 
its  glor^  and  its  faculties,"  would  scarcely  have  been 
contradicted  by  a  whisper  in  any  country  of  Christen- 
dom. But  this  feeling,  of  fer  less  duration  than  is 
ordinarily  supposed,  had  been  almost  driven  from  men's 
hearts  by  the  pretensions  of  rival  Pontiffs,  and  the  mani- 
fold vices  aiid  follies  of  others.  Tlie  efforts  made  to 
quiet  disputes,  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  papacy,  had 
been  so  far  successful,  that  the  supremacy  of  ihc  i\)pes, 
their  claims  to  infMllihility,  and  other  appendas^cs  to 
their  office,  were  coiiiinouly  allowed  within  the  boiiiula- 
ries  of  the  Roman  Church.  When  the  universal  Church 
was  spoken  of,  ideas  were  conjured  up  which  seemed 
every  moment  about  to  connect  themselves  with  views  of 
the  gospel  and  of  the  kingdom  of  (Jhrist,  more  likely  to 
favour  a  general  reformation,  and  a  return  to  primitive 
models,  than  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  papal 
domination.  The  legates  saw  the  necessity  of  silenc- 
ing demands  on  such  a  subject.   They  observed,  that 

^rawn  up  by  a  few  of  their  conlidanta.  Thus  many  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter;  nthcrs  dare  not  speak  ;  and  the  rest  were  t(»()  futii^ifd  by  the  pre- 
Tipus  day's  work  to  do  ao  properly. — Lettres  et  Memoirs  de  Vargas,  p.  14. 
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advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  alteration  proposed 
to  introduce  heretical  notions,  and  ended  by  a  positive 
refusal  to  allow  any  addition  to  be  made  to  the  formulary, 
already  employed. 

One  of  the  bishops  present  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  assembly,  that  the  use  of  titles  of  any  kind  was  little 
conformable,  either  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  or  the 
precedents  of  antient  councils.  This  contributed  to 
silence  some  of  those  who  were  anxious  to  introduce  the 
words,  "  Ecclesiam  unlversalem  representans;"  hut  it 
was  advice  that  could  not  be  taken,  in  its  full  extent,  by 
those  who  were  as  anxious  to  retain  the  designation  of 
presidents, ambassadors,  and  other  dignities,  as  they  were 
fearful  of  every  thing  which  might  give  to  the  council 
an  autlioiity  not  iuunediately  and  confessedly  derived 
from  the  Pope. 

The  Cardinal  del  Monte  saw  with  alarm  the  agitation 
which  followed  the  observations  of  the  bishop.  But  h(^ 
was  well  qualified  to  rule  the  feelings  of  those  over 
whom  he  had  been  placed  by  his  politic  master.  There 
was  too  little  certainty,  he  said,  respecting  the  subject,  to 
determine  by  the  example  of  antient  councils  what  ought 
■to  be  done.  Of  this  however  there  could  be  no  doubt; 
•namely,  that  the  Pope  had  always  been  regarded  as  the 
head  of  the  Church ;  and  that  no  one  had  ever  thought 
of  demanding  the  summoning  of  a  council  that  should  be 
independent  of  the  sovereign  Pontiff,  till  the  present 
moment,  when  the  Germans  had  dared  to  perpetrate 
this  outrage  on  his  dignity.  To  oppose  this  hatclul  ex- 
hibition of  heresy,  it  was  necessary  that  the  members 
of  the  council  should  be  firmly  united  with  their  chief, 
and  with  the  legates,  his  representatives.  How('ver 
cogent  the  arguments  of  Del  Monte  might  be,  they 
could  scarcely  have  convinced  his  opponents,  without  the 
aid  which  he  derived  from  his  ability  to  divert  their 
thoughts  from  the  main  point  of  inquiry.  This  enabled 
him  to  escape  from  the  immediate  difficulty;  and  every 
day  gave  a  flattering  promise  that  the  morrow  would 
effect  some  change  in  the  state  of  affairs,  and  leave  the 
court  of  Rome  less  dependent  upon  the  shifting  foun* 
daiion  of  opinion* 
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Another  meeting  was  held  on  the  7th  of  January; 
when  the  bishops,  having  assembled  at  the  house  of  the 
president,  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the  cathedral, 
receded  by  the  cross,  and  attended  by  a  guard  of  three 
undred  men,  armed  with  lances  and  arquebuses,  and 
under  the  orders  of  the  Count  of  Trent  Four  arch- 
bishops, twenty-eit^ht  bishops,  three  abbots,  and  the 
generals  of  four  religious  orders  were  now  in  attendance. 
Besides  these,  there  were  twenty  tlieolo<!;ians,  several 
private  gentlemen,  and  the  ambassadors  of  the  jjrinccs 
who  took  an  interest  in  the  proceedings.*    When  the 

'  *  Paolo  SaroL   Flem^jjr,  t.  vm.,  Mr,  cxliL,  n.  95,  art  vii.  The  biahop  of 

St.  Mark  preached  on  thiB  occasion,  and  his  discourse  was  really  a  powerful 
apueal  to  the  consciences  of  his  )i oarers  on  the  subject  of  existinf^  corruptions. 

iiespicite  iiomam,  quse  pobita  in  medio  nationum  fulgem  debet  tarn* 
qiiam  liiminare.  Respicite  ftaliain,  Galliam,  Hiapaniani,  nuilum  j^^um, 
nullum  soxuin,  nullum  uetatem,  nullum  membrum  denique  rcperietis,  quod 
non  sit  corruptuin,  non  tabefactum,  non  putre.  Quid  vi  rbis  opus  est,  Scyth», 
Afri,  Thruceti  uoii  inipurius,  non  flogitiosius  vivunt.  (j^uaui([iiam,  O  si  rem 
ipsam  eloqui  non  tiedefet,  si  qu9  meiis  animus  jam  pndem  i>artnnt,  parere 
et  rvninere  non  intempestivum  patanm,  causam  tantse  labis,  fontem  et 
ori^iuem  tanti  incendli  aperirem,  dicerem. . .  Immo  equidem  proferam,  non 
roncebo,  ut  tuba  ex  hac  specula,  ut  parturiens  vociferabor* 

O  pastorea ;  O  supra  montem  positae  civitatea,  qui  fulgere  sole  darfus 
debei-enms,  noscxemplo,  quoJ  flanimis  ubesse  stevius  solet,  excmplo  oves 
Domini  jugulaviraus ;  in  nostros  iilfe  mores  vitamquc  iiituentes,  atque  ab 
iis  quos  quanto  digniorcs,  tanto  plus  sapere  autnmanant,  sibi  vitffi  instituta 
sumeutes,  in  lias  nobiscum  voraginei  ineidenuit,  unde  nulla  est  ntio  emeiw 
gendij  nisi  ad  scalas  unde  decidimus  recunamus.  Numquam  b^c  jodificium 
nostro  coiiapsum  scelere  restituemus,  nisi  eadem  denuo  fundament  a  inji- 
damus,  qua  C^uistus  jecit,  nisi  ad  eadem  prineipia  oonfugiamuii^  quiboa 
C'hribtiiH  Kcdeaiam  ab  initio  fnndavit,  probitatem,  Eumilitatem;»  pauperiem, 

caritatem. 

A  quibus  tarn  longe  aberravimus,  ut  non  sit  miiainium,  si  apostolis  aliiij- 
quc  patribus,  qui  illas  virtutes  colebant,  gnbemacula  moderantibus,  nulla 
naufrogia  fit  Vi  uit  ;  nobis  clavum  tenentlbus,  vidctis  jam  ]H  r  Charybdes 
eyrtcsque  jaetainur.  lili,  quae  aliis  morte  acerbior  est,  paupertate  gaude- 
bant,  opes  pro  quibus  tot  quotidie  traguedis  fiunt,  tainquam  queedam  vefai- 
culc  act  mortem  fugicbant.  Nos  illos  insanos  fuissc  autumamus,  soli  aufo 
inbiamii';,  pro  awro  maria  transimu",  7'n'>ntesperfodimus,  snb  torris  versamur, 
ruimus  ad  Mammas,  ad  arma,  ad  vcuena,  non  profano  compilando  sacrove 
abstinemus*  Hum!  illoram  humilitas  repebat,  nos  in  nubibus  habltamus, 
panim  que  Tidetur,  li  ut  numen,  instructis  aris,  nos  homines  col  ant,  et 
quoniam  adiri  sic  reges  (lit  iint,  ita  nos  abdimus,  sic  aditus  ad  nostra  latii3ula 
obseramus,  ut  citiuii  in  quidvis  opertum  in  quamvis  instructam  aciem  pene- 
tfaveru.  Turn  qui  aflatus,  Deus  bone,  quod  enntium  superdUom,  quai 
mime,  ut  spiramus,  quam  spemimus,  quara  fastidimus,  aurei  per  fora  et  per- 
purei  vnlitantes  ?  Mansucti  erant  illi ;  nos  feri,  nos  rapidi,  nos  importuni; 
nemo  uus  afiatur,  nos  adit^  quin  abitum  quam  ad  it  am  mailt,  tauta  est 
aoerbitaa  morum  mimanitasque  natune.  Illi  plagis  disciasi  non  quere- 
bantur;  nos  fmmia  permiscemus,  a>thnei3  flammis  veliemeutiuH  fPstuantcH,  si 

2uis  vel  tantillum  laeessivit.  Vitam  illi  castissime  transigebant,  nos  omnium 
bidinum  facibuti  iniiaumiumui.  illi  tormenta  pro  vinea  propaganda,  cruces, 
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usual  formalities  were  ended,  the  secretary  read  the  ex- 
hortation prepared  by  the  legate;  and  this  was  followed 
by  the  bull  wliich  had  determined,  in  the  negative,  the 
questions  arising  from  the  desire  of  some  absent  bish<^ 
to  vote  by  proxy.  Another  was  also  read  respecting 
the  mode  of  living  to  be  adopted  by  the  members.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  decree,  they  were  asked  if  it  met 
their  wishes.  The  usual  "  Placet,"  was  returned  in  an- 
swer ;  but  many  of  the  bishops  still  insisted  on  the  inser- 

uncos,  flaininasquc  ]  ci  ferobant ;  non  minaces  frontes  tymnnorum,  Hon  toni- 
Irua  vcrboruin,  non  iaiminentes  jugulo  camificum  gladios  metucbjint.  Quid 
horum  ego  vel  minimum  facio,  qui  apis  aculcum  non  fero,  Saidanapalo  efife- 
minatitHf,  ddkatior  molliorquc  Kpicuro  ?  Orbem  teiramm  per  calores,  per 
frigora  peragrabant  hon  idi,  niidiH  jK  ilibus,  amicti  j>eHibu8  inredcbnnt,  i>on 
gemmam  aa  sitim  scdandam,  non  auium  quserebant ;  humi,  non  pcruitro- 
matift  CQQcitailiatis  ostrove  ineiibaliftoi.  Homm  omnitim  O  SarerdotM,  gens 
nocta,  quantum  vestrum  est,  usque  ad  oceamim  extremum,  considerate, 
quseso,  cum  animis  vestiis,  si  vel  iinnm  iinitamtni,  si  non  ab  illis  moiibits 
vmnino  defluximos. 

Sen^  me  in  lubrico  et  aeopttloso  jam  dndnm  Teffsari,  et  tamen  non  de 
boo]S>  dc  nialis,  de  facinorosis,  de  impuris  lo<iiior,  quorum  quia  moHitiem, 
quia  Bupcrhiam,  quia  petul:>ntiam  digiie  explicaverit  ?  Quia  notrtra  lionim 
temporum  fastidia  quia  luxus  aut  delicias  ferat  1  Qui  ^ui-gites  tauta  vora- 
citate  reporiri  usqaam  queunt,  qui  a  nostra  immensa  uiglnvie  non  supe- 
r*  ntur  ?  De  erudelitate,  de  avaritia  quid  loquar  ?  Qua  tanta  est,  ut  raTn 
illurum  sanguis,  qnos  alcre  dcbelwuniis,  iie  jnnfiiuun  exaaturet.  Uinc  ilia 
iiostraruiu  oviuni  liagitia  einuiianint ;  Jiuatra  culpa,  nostra  aeguitie  eversasimt 
omnia,  qui  errontem  grcgem  et  pi-olugum  non  revocavimua,  quod  conft'actum 
non  soliciaviraus,  quod  tegi*otum  non  curavimua,  quod  peiierat  non  qutesivimoa. 

At  nos  si  hactenua  tants  rei  indomiivimus,  fratres,  de  me  preecipue  loquor, 
per  ilium  sauguiuem  pro  nobis  fusum  et  per  plagas  precor,  soigamus :  de- 
nique  libeat  excusais  temporifaus  connderare,  quod  nostrum  sit  onns,  quod 
nmnus.  Si  unquam  alias,  nunc  preecipue  somnicvilosc  rt'm  excqni  non  detet. 
Clava  in  manibua  est,  lupos  qui  tot  circuni  uluiant,  abignmus.  Nostras oves, 
que  semesn  vix  spirantes,  vlx  vive  per  i-upea  genmnt,  ab  eonun  fimcibiis 
eripiamua. 

Hie  dies,  liic  commodus  cmcndandre  dosidia.^  ortus  est,  ne  fmstn  illuxcrit, 
ne  re  iufecta  Occident  providete.  Alitor  vae  pastoribua,  dicet  omnipoteus,  et 
quidem  iratos,  vae  paitoribas  Israel,  qui  pascebant  semeti^wos:  lac  oomede* 
batiSf  lania  operiebamini,  quod  plague  erat  occidebatis,  gregem  meum  non  paa- 
c  cbatia,  et  diaperssB  sunt  oves  me».  Ergo  ne  t^ilia  audiamus,  ne  in  iram  post 
uiudum  supremi  judicis  iucidamus,  excubenma,  vi^ienius,  carrissimi;  nam. 
tem|»uB  est ;  et  morum  quidem  vulnera  plagasque  videtis,  quie  per  Deumnoa 
hombiles,  non  cradeles  videntur. 

Aspicite  nunc  vxdnera  religionia,  et  si  estis  plumbei,  non  indii^emini. 
Nam  pruli  Dei  immortalis  ati^ue  liominum  iidem !  Nonne  videtia  quam  uos 
instroctffi,  quam  paratee,  quam  firmn  transfugarum  atque  impiorum  aeies 
cireum^^tcnt Ut  ceitatim  contendunt,  quia  in  te,  Ecclcsia  sancta,  ictus  pro- 
f  undius  intiigat  V  Qiiis  tua  prtecordia  lethalius  petat  ?  C)  facinus  miacraudum  !^ 
Quid  facient  immici  'i  Fillip  quos  priua  caelum  caauium,  quam  defecturos 
putabns,  quibus  elata  prsecipue  et  superbia  ineedebas,  qnos  tuo  sanguine  et 
visccTibus  aluisti,  ut  tibi  mums  aheneus  contra  hostcs  forcnt,  in  tc  COKIIMI 
obvcrterunt,  ii  prtecipue  vehiti  vcneeifiis  imiiuitati,  te  extinctara  volUBt* 
Huccine  tui  laborcs  et  vigiiiaj  recidci-unt  ? — Lc  I'iat.,  1. 1.,  pp.  3-4-36. 
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tioii  of  the  words,  "  Universaleni  Ecclcsiam  reprcsen- 
tans."  This  perseverance  in  a  matter  so  otfensive  to  the 
legates  was  spoken  of  in  the  congregation  held  on  the 
13th,  as  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  counciL 
The  congregations  were  held,  it  was  said,  in  order  that, 
in  these  more  private  meetings,  every  one  might  be  at 
liberty  to  express  himself  as  he  chose ;  but  the  final 
object  proposed  was  union  of  sentiment  in  the  council 
itself,  the  proceedings  of  which  would  be  reported  to 
the  world,  and  form  the  rule  of  the  Church  for  ages  to 
come*  Nothing,  it  was  added,  could  tend  tnore  to  mor- 
tify the  heretics,  and  give  confidence  to  the  faithful, 
than  unanimity  of  sentiment  in  tlic  members  of  this 
great  assemhly.  With  regard  to  the  title  itself,  what 
other  could  be  more  proper  than  that  of  oecumenical,  or 
universal?  It  was  given  by  the  Pope  himself,  and  it 
was  useless  to  add  the  term,  "representing,"  since  to  be 
representative  of  the  universal  Church  was  the  acknow- 
ledged character  of  every  legitimate  council,  such  as  the 
present  claimed  to  be.  When  the  epithet  was  used  by 
the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basil,  it  proved  but  their 
effort  to  supply  by  w^ords  and  forms  what  they  wanted 
in  the  essentials  of  catholicity  and  authority. 

In  conformity  with  this  reasoning,  one  member  of  the 
assembly  remarked,  that  if  all  the  titles  which  properly 
belonged  to  the  council  were  named,  it  would  take 
longer  to  repeat  them  than  to  read  the  decree  itself; 
and  that  therefore  the  example  of  princes  should  be 
followed,  who  usually  put  at  the  head  of  their  procla- 
mations only  such  ot"  their  titles  as  referred  particularly 
to  the  business  in  hand.  Another  obs(  rv(  d,  liiat  if  the 
council  assumed  the  designation,  "  Eci  h  siam  univer- 
salem  representans,"  the  Protestants  would  object  that 
the  Church  consisted  of  two  orders,  that  is  of  laity*and 
clergy,  and  that  it  would  not  be  represented  unless  the 
former,  as  well  as  the  latter,  were  admitted  to  the  dis- 
cussions. To  this  a  third*  rejoined,  that  the  laics  could 
.  only  very  improperly  be  called  the  Church,  since  by  the 
canons  they  had  no  authority  to  command ;  and  it  was 

*  These  three  dignitaries  were  the  Cardinal  Pach^co,  the  bishop  of  Feltii, 
and  the  bidiop  of  St.  Maik.^Paolo  Soarpi,  1. liv.  it,  p.  251. 
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ooe  of  the  things  which  the  coancil  ought  to  detennioe^ 
clearly  showing  that  the  people  were  huxnhly  to  receive 
the  doctrines  of  the  faith  as  proposed  to  them  by  the 
Church,  without  reasoning  or  disputation.  This  being 
the  case,  it  would  be  highly  becoming  in  the  council  to 
add  t]\v  terms,  **  represenUiii.-i,  &;c.'*  to  its  formulary. 
Tlit?  laity  would  thereby  be  taught  that  they  were  not 
the  Chureh,  l)ut  onlv  occupied  the  place  of  those  wlio&€i 
duty  it  was  to  hear  and  to  obey. 

The  legates  iu  their  despatclns  to  Rome  spoke  strongly 
of  the  importance  attached  to  the  proposed  alteration  in 
the  title  of  the  council.  It  was,  they  said,  generally 
desired,  and  the  PontiH's  consent  to  the  addition  could 
not  fail  to  be  popular.  But  their  letter  referred  to  a 
subject  of  still  greater  consequence  to  the  interests  of 
Rome.  Several  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Spanish , 
bishops  had  received  orders  from  me  Emperor  to  proceed  • 
to  the  council.  Tliese  prelates  were  represented  as 
celebrated  for  their  learning  and  ability;  and  there  was 
reason  to  fear  that  the  object  of  the  Emperor  in  sending 
them  to  Trent  was  little  favourable  to  the  views  of  the 
papal  court.  To  rouse  the  attention  of  the  Pope  more 
especially  to  this  circumstance,  the  legates  observed, 
that  though  most  of  the  bishops  already  assembled  were 
well  disposed,  they  had  but  little  knowledge,  and  still 
less  ability ;  while  the  few  who  were  better  qualified  by 
talent  to  take  part  in  tlie  business  of  the  council,  were 
full  of  intriLiiie  and  difficult  to  be  managed.* 

In  the  following  congregation,  held  on  the  18th  of  the 
month,  the  discussion  referred  chiefly  to  the  order  in 
which  the  subject  of  reformation,  and  the  treatment  of 
doctrine,  should  engage  the  attention  of  the  counciL 
Some  contended  that  as  faith  is  the  foundation  of  Chris* 
tian  holiness,  the  establishment  of  pure  doctrine  ought 
to  be  the  first  object  of  the  council.  But  this  was  not 
the  view  of  the  greater  number.  Most  desired  to  treat 
of  the  two  subjects  in  unison,  remarking,  that  iaith  and 
practice  were  too  intimately  conjoined  to  be  spoken  of 
apart ;  or  to  begin  with  examining  the  means  of  refor« 
mation,  on  the  principle,  that  corruption  of  doctrine  is 

*  Paolo  Sai-pi,  1. 1.,  liv.  ii.,  p.  253. 
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the  fruit  of  corrnpt  manners.  Some  even  there  were 
who  ventured  to  speak  of  peace  as  the  object  most  ear-' 
liestly  to  be  sought ;  and  to  advise^  that  the  Lutherans 
might  be  invited  to  the  council,  and  that  with  such 
mildness  and  brotherly  feeling  as  were  best  calculated 
to  win  their  assent. 

Nothing  was  decided  on  these  subjects ;  but  the  meet- 
ing agreed  that  two  congregations  should  be  held  every 
week ;  and  fresh  letters  were  sent  to  Home,  entreating 
the  Pope  to  hasten  the  despatch  of  his  directions ;  to  aid 
the  legates  in  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  bishops,  who 
were  becoming  impatient  of  the  delays  which  inter- 
rupted the  progress  of  their  debates;  and  to  provide  for 
the  wants  of  tho«e  poorer  prelates,  who,  however  humble 
and  dependent  at  Home,  could  not  be  held  in  subser- 
vience in  a  place  where  they  knew  that  their  votes  and 
their  sentiments  were  of  the  highest  importance.* 

The  notices  thus  forwarded  to  Rome  did  not  obtain 
the  approbation  which  it  was  expected  would  be  accorded 
to  the  diligence  of  the  legates.  Cardinal  Famese,  and 
his  associate,  Maffei,  whose  duty  it  was  to  report  the 
wishes  of  the  Pontiff,  expressed  themselves  as  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  liberty,  which  had  been  given  to 
those  members  of  the  council,  who  spoke  of  entering 
upon  the  discussion  of  things  pertaining  to  reformation 
before  treating  of  doctrine.  Those  even  who  were 
willing  to  consider  faith  iiiid  jiractice  as  so  intimately 
conjoined,  that  they  ought  never  to  be  viewed  as  different 
subjects,  obtained  as  little  favour  at  Rome.  Such  was 
the  feeling  on  the  subject,  tliat  the  legates  were  in- 
structed to  refrain  from  publishing  the  last  decree,  and 
to  devote  tlicins*  Ives  entirely  to  the  discussion  of  doc- 
trine, paying  no  attention  to  the  fanatical  pretensions  of 

♦  Paolo  Sarpi,  1. 1.,  liv.  ii.,  p.  256.  Pallavicini,  lib.  vi.,  c.  vii.,  sec.  1 .  Tlie 
latter  author  speaks  with  great  disgust  of  the  conduct  of  those  bi^ops  who 
manifested  bo  little  iiiclmatioii  to  obey  the  precepts  of  Rome.  Some  of 

these,  he  says,  were  ex(^it(  d  hy  ignorance  of  aflrairs;  others  by  an  imprudent 
zeal  for  religion;  some  by  regard  to  tl.eir  owi  affairs  ;  others  by  the  desire 
of  gratifying  the  king  under  whose  dominiou  thev  were  born.  One  or  the 
oth^  of  these  causes  led  them  to  pursue  a  Ihie  of  action  which  had  for  ita 
end  not  so  much  the  correction  of  what  was  wi-ong  as  the  diminution  of  the 
authority  of  that  supreme  chief  through  whom^,  as  the  mystic  vine,  the 
power  and  unity  of  tne  Christian  Church  is  sustained. 
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their  opponents.  Doctrine,  it  was  said,  was  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  than  manners,  and  ought  therefore 
to  be  first  considered  a  mode  of  reasoning  which 
would  have  secured  the  assent  of  most  of  those  who  now 
opposed  it,  had  it  not  been  evidently  adopted  to  veil  the 

S>licy  which  shrunk  from  the  approaches  of  reformation, 
ut  It  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  most  accom- 
plished of  casuists  to  prove,  that  while  corruption  pre- 
vailed in  every  province  of  the  Church,  while  the  clei^ 
were  involved  in  the  depths  of  sensuality,  and  pride  and 
avarice  were  their  principal  characteristics,  the  discus- 
sion of  doctrine  could  be  carried  on  with  any  fair 
prospect  of  success.  The  dictate  of  common  sense  was 
naturally  this  :  clear  away  the  obstructions  to  truth ; 
oblige  those  who  are  battrniug  on  the  rank  fruits  of 
simony,  and  unnumbered  pluralitic^s,  to  own  the  mon- 
strous wickedness  of  their  usurpations;  compel  those 
who  have  apostatized  from  every  principle  of  Christian 
holiness  and  virtue  to  acknowledge  their  iniquities,  and 
to  commence  reform,  in  the  full  conviction  that  sentence 
has  been  passed  upon  their  sensuality ;  and  then  you 
may  proceed  to  the  examination  of  doctrine  with  a  iair 
prospect  of  success,  for  the  reasons  will  have  been  re^ 
moved  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  appeal  to  scrip- 
ture, to  heaven,  to  the  blessed  Spirit  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  to  determine  the  controversy. 

So  anxious  was  the  court  of  Rome  respecting  the 
issue  of  this  question,  that  the  Pope  himself  wrote  to 
his  representatives  at  1  rent,  commanding  them  on  no 
account  to  yield  to  their  opponents,  aud  studiously  to 
avoid  in  future  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  But  easy 
as  it  was  to  give  these  orders  at  a  distance,  the  cardinals, 
who  had  to  govern  the  movements  of  the  council,  were 
overwhelmed  with  confusion  when  instructed  as  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Pontiff.  They  had  already  seen  enough 
to  learn  that  it  was  only  by  long,  secret,  and  careful 
management,  the  members  of  the  great  assembly  over 
which  tliey  were  placed  could  be  made  subservient  to 
the  policy  of  their  court ;  and  that  to  endeavour,  at  so 
early  a  sti^e  of  its  progress,  to  rule  with  a  despotic 

«  Flmry,  t.  vui.,  art  vii.,  Uv.  cxXn^  n.  SO,  p.  261. 
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hand,  would  be  to  excite  an  opposition  ruinous  to  the 
prospect  of  future  tranquillity.  In  their  letters,  there- 
lore,  to  Cardinal  Famese,  they  stated,  that  nothing 
could  save  them  from  becoming  a  laughing-stock  to  the 
MTorld,  if  they  should  be  obliged  to  revoke  the  decree 
just  established^  and  that  many,  to  whom  they  had 
spoken  in  private  on  the  subject,  had  said,  that  the  Pope 
soould  not  mock  them  with  the  conduct  pursued  by 
Alexander  V.  in  the  Council  of  Pisa,  and  by  Martin  V* 
in  that  of  Constance.  A  solemn  promise  had  been  given 
by  those  Pontiffs,  that  the  councils  alluded  to  should 
labour  in  the  reformatiuu  of  the  numerous  disorders 
whicli  afflicted  the  Cliurch,  and  deprived  it  of  its  best 
strength  and  resources.  But,  instead  of  keeping  their 
word,  they  liad  occupied  the  members,  to  the  last 
moment  of  their  assembling,  witli  the  discussion  of 
doijnias.  This  conduct,  it  was  added,  had  led  the 
prelates  to  observe,  that  Popes  were  averse  to  councils, 
because  they  dreaded  reform.  It  had  therefore  been 
necessary  to  pass  the  decree,  lest,  by  resisting,  the 
authority  of  the  Pontiff  might  be  injured,  instead  of 
confirmed.  Sufficient  indications  were  given  that  it 
would  have  been  passed,  however  opposed,  and  hence 
it  was  manifestly  politic  not  to  risk  the  credit  of  their 
influence  and  authority  in  continuing  the  struggle.  The 
Pope  allowed  himself  to  be  satisfied  with  the  reasoning 
of  the  legates,  but  strongly  inusted  that  nothing  further 
should  be  done  of  a  similar  kind  till  he  himself  gave 
permission. 

xVuother  session  was  held  on  the  4th  of  February, 
when  Ambrose  Catarin,  a  Dominican  monk,  preached 
the  accustomed  senuoii.  This  consisted  of  a  \on<^  train 
of  gross  appeals  to  the  vanity  of  the  assembled  prelates, 
for  ability  to  pour  forth  whicli  he  began  b}'^  a  solemn 
appeal  to  the  Virgin,  "  the  most  gracious,  the  most  sin- 
gularly blessed  among  women,  who,  as  the  first-begotten 
daughter,  the  first  spouse,  the  most  faithful  companion, 
andy  lastly^  a  most  beloved  mother,  now  sits  before  all 
happy  souls  and  blessed  spirits  near  her  Emanuel."  * 

*  Sola  cc^tatio  •xoellentiinmfe  enditioiitt,  ac  doctrinsB,  qua  tain  seleetani 

ex  univers<3  tcrramiii  orbe  sjTiodum  prjefulgere  coiispkio,  haercntt'iii  faui  ibus 
contiiuTC't  sonnoiu'in,  nisi  vuta  iiieci's<[ue  ihchs  ad  ilium  convcrterein,  ntque 
ill  eu  hdeit'iii,  «|uciu  iioviuiuii  ct  o6  muturuui  uperuibtH.',  et  liiiguud  infimtiuiu 
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Tile  Dominican's  sermon  was  followed  by  the  decree, 

which  still  further  exhorted  the  fathers  to  clothe  tliem- 
fcolves  in  the  spiiitaal  armour  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks, 
and  to  place  their  whole  trust  in  the  power  and  bene- 
diction of  God.  To  secure  his  favour,  it  was  said,  the 
business  of  the  council  slif)nld  thenceforth  be  com- 
menced with  a  declaration  of  faith,  and  the  assemblv^ 
accordingly  repeated  the  Nicene  creed.  The  session 
produced  nothing  of  moment ;  but  in  a  congregation 
held  soon  after,  Cardinal  del  Monte  made  an  experi- 
ment on  the  feelings  of  the  fathers,  and  proposed  the 
suppression  of  the  decree  respecting  the  discussion  of 
questions  of  reformation  with  those  of  doctrine.  Tlie 
bishop  of  Astorga  immediately  demanded,  by  wliat 
authority  he  could  venture  to  propose  the  reversal  of  a 
decision  founded  on  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
fathers.  He  had  assisted  as  a  judge,  he  said,  in  the 
tribunals  of  Spain,  but  knew  no  Instance  in  which  an 
edict  had  been  changed.  This  stem  remonstrance 
silenced  the  cardinal,  and  he  turned  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  to  another  (piestion,  proposing  that  the  Scrip- 
tures should  farm  the  topic  of  their  next  discussion, 
many  of  the  points  in  dispute  between  Catholics  and 
Lutherans  owing  their  origin  to  difference  of  ojtinion 
respecting  the  autiiority  and  interpretation  oi  tlit;  Bible.* 
The  legates  having  obtained  tlie  consent  oi  the  Pope 
to  a  more  extended  discussion,  it  was  determined,  that 
the  booksof  the  Lutherans  having  been  examined,  such  of 
their  doctrines  as  were  contrary  to  the  orthodox  faith, 
should  be  carefully  investigated  by  the  theologians  of 
the  council,  and  then  made  the  subject  of  formal  de^ 
erees.    Luther's  own  works  furnished  the  following 

leciaae  disertas.  Verum  ne  sine  gradu  ego  ille  miser  honmiieiilus  et  peccator 
ad  thronum  tant»  majestatis  accedam,  adibo  illam  quam  ipse  nobis  institnct 
et  advocatam  ^iaiu,  et  sedulom  prccatricem.  Favete  votis.  O,  summe 
gratioes,  et  una  inter  unUeres  Bmguliint«r  benedicta,  Mazia  Virgo^  quss  nt 
priuu^enita  filia,  ut  primaria  sponsa,  at  fideliasima  aociay  deniqoe  mater 
carissiina,  ante  omncs  felices  animos  et  beatos  spiritus  prope  tuo  £manueU 
assistis,  ave  et  impetra  mihi  liodie  eloquium  vivum,  (uoquium  fervens,  et 
efficax^  non  in  eoiraptis  hnmanie  doquentte  Terbis,  sea  in  ostentatione 
spiritus  et  virtutis;  quo  auditorum  corda  magis  ac  m&pa  ad  opus  Del 
incoeptum  felicitcr  peragendum,  inflammem,  in  ejus  gloriam^  et  nosttua 
totiusque  Chhutiaiu  grcgk  Isetitiaiu  perpetuam  et  salutem. 

Oratio  habitaa  revereudo  patre  Ambrodo  in  tertia  seasione  Syn.  Trident., 
die  4  Feb.  1546.— Le  Plat.,  t.i.,p  46. 

*  Fleury,  t.  viii.,  p.  263,  liv.  cxlli.,  n.  47.  Paolo  Sarpi,  1. 1.,  liv.     p.  265. 
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propositions:  First  j  That  the  necessary  article's  of 
Christian  belief  are  all  contained  in  scripture;  that  it  is 
a  human  inveiitiou  to  join  unwritten  traditions  to  tiie 
Word  of  God;  and  that  consequently  it  is  sacrilege  to 
place  them  on  an  equality  with  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, Secondly ;  That  those  books  only  ought  to  be 
received  into  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
were  acknowledged  by  the  Jews ;  and  that  neither  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews*  nor  that  of  St.  Jame^*  with  the 
Second  of  St.  Peter,  the  Second  and  Third  of  John,  that 
of  Jude,  together  with  the  Apocalypse,  oi^ht  to  b& 
considered  as  part  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament. 
Thirdly  ;  That  rightly  to  understand  scripture,  and  pro- 
y^erly  to  cite  its  words,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  tiie  original,  and  to  reject  the  Latin  version  as  full  of 
errors.  Fourthly ;  That  the  Scriptures  are  very  plain, 
and  easy  to  be  understood,  requiring  neither  gloss  nor 
commentary,  but  only  the  anointing  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

It  employed  the  congregation  during  four  of  its 
sittings  to  form  a  definitive  judgment  on  the  first  and 
second  of  these  propositions.  Respecting  the  statement 
of  the  sufficiency  of  scripture,  it  was  unanimously  de- 
cided, that  doctrine  must  be  looked  for  partly  in  the 
Bible  and  partly  in  tradition ;  and  Tertullian,  Irenseua^ 
Cyprian,  and  other  fathers,  were  quoted  in  proof  of  the 
position.  Some  of  the  theologians  engaged  in  the 
inquiry,  did  not  shrink  from  asserting,  that  &e  Catholic 
faith  rested  altogether  on  tradition,  since  scripture  itself 
owed  its  authority  to  this  source.  One  of  the  dispatants 
insisted  strongly  that  they  ought  to  have  begun  by  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  Church,  the  foundation  of  all, 
both  scripture  and  tradition  depending  upon  it.*  Three 
archbishops  and  three  bishops  were  selected  to  compose 
the  decree  on  this  subject,  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
following  congregation  were  in  harmony  with  the 
general  tenor  of  the  statement.    But  the  satisfaction 

•  Paolo  Sitrpi,  t,  i.,  liv.  ii.,  p.  267.  But  Pallavicino  denies  the  truth  of 
thb  statement,  affirmiiig  that  he  had  examined  the  Tarious  authorities  which 

were  to  be  depended  on,  and  could  find  no  trace  of  the  subject.  Conrayer, 
hn^vcver,  defends  In's  author,  and  alleges  some  expressions  which  occur  in 
Paiiaviciuo  and  Rainaldus  as  confirmatory  of  his  belief. — Pallavicini  Hist. 
Cone.  Trident^  lib.  it,  c.  xi.,  sec.  14. 
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which  hence  prevailed  was  on  the  point  of  being  de<- 
stroyed  by  the  objection  again  started  to  the  title  of  the 
council  itself.*  The  legate,  however,  agnin  escaped 
from  the  difficulty,  and  thus  one  material  point  was 
settled,  the  authority  of  tradition,  and  its  necessity  as  a 
supplement  to  scripture. 

The  attention  of  the  fathers  was  next  directed  to  the 
corruptions  which  had  been  admitted  into  the  text  of 
the  Bible.  When  the  bishops  and  theologians  em- 
ployed on  this  important  work,  had  formfnl  their 
opinions  respecting  its  peculiar  nature  and  ditiicidties, 
they  brought  a  report  to  the  congregation.  The  bishop 
of  Bitonte  took  the  lead  in  this  discussion,  and  in  a  l<Hig« 
and  not  nneloquent  address,  showed  that  the  corruptions 
of  scripture  might  be  traced  to  four  sources.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  existence  of  a  variety  of  translations, 
whereby  the  truth  of  the  Divine  Word  seemed  exposed 
to  the  cnarge  of  uncertainty.  To  rectify  this  evil,  it  was 
proposed  to  establish  the  authority  of  the  Vulgate,  which 
already  enjoyed  the  sanction  of  the  Church.  The  next 
evil  to  be  remedied  was  that  which  arose  from  numer- 
ous typical  errors,  and  which  could  only  be  removed  by 
the  careful  correction  of  future  editions  of  the  Scriptures; 
a  work  requiring  the  exertion  of  authority  on  the  part 
of  the  Pupe,  and  of  vigilance  on  that  of  the  bishops. 
The  third  source  of  corrujttiun  mentioned  was  of  some- 
what aditlerent  kind.  Too  much  liberty  had  been  given 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  Divine  Word.  Every  one 
had  assumed  to  himself  the  right  of  explaining  the 
sense  of  scripture  according  to  his  own  opinions.  This 
evil  could  only  be  remedied  by  the  institution  of  laws, 
which  should  render  it  obligatory  on  the  interpreters  of 
scripture^  to  take  for  their  guides  the  opinions  of  the 
antient  fathers  of  the  Churcli,  and  to  refrain  from  pub- 
lishing  their  works  till  the^  had  obtained  the  consent 
of  their  ecclesiastical  supenors.  Lastly ;  The  printeiy 
of  the  several  editions  had  commonly  copied  the  errors 
of  those  preceding  them,  and,  not  content  with  this, 

•  Ezoepta  est  ea  contentio  oonsessn  patmm  seque  admirantium  toleran- 
tiam  legati,  etimportunitateiik  episcopi^  qui  nee  propterea  quievit ;  sed  centies 
eamdem  litem  intentavit,  semper  gliaoeute  vitopentioiie  pervicacw  daiiii»tw» 
— ^PaUavicini,  Uh.  Yi^  c  xii.,  sec.  1, 
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had  even  appended  the  glosses  of  false  and  unlearned 
commentators.  This  evil,  it  was  proposed  to  remedy 
by  passing  a  law,  which  should  inflict  a  fine  on  any 
printer,  who  should  venture  to  issue  a  new  edition  of  the 
Scriptures  without  permission  from  the  bishops,  and  the 
insertion  of  the  editor's  name  in  the  title-page. 

On  mention  being  made  of  imposing  fines  and  other 
penalties  on  those  who  should  offend  against  these  rules, 
the  bishop  of  the  Astuinas,  and  the  archbishop  of  Panortna 
observed,  that  it  was  nut  lawful  for  the  Church  to  im- 
pose fines  on  laymen,  and  that  all  it  could  properly  do 
^vas  to  publish  against  offenders  its  solemn  anathemas. 
The  bishop  of  Bitonte  replied,  that  many  thought 
otherwi«^e,  and  considered  that  the  Church  liad  uni- 
versal power  and  right  to  do  whatever  seemed  expedient 
for  the  government  of  the  Christian  world ;  and  that  it 
had  been  proved  by  experience,  that  punishments  which 
affected  the  body,  or  the  means  of  support,  were  far 
better  calculated  to  accomplish  the  end  proposed  than 
those  which  only  affected  the  mind.* 

Cardinal  Pacheco  observed,  respecting  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  into  the  language  of  the  country,  that 
so  many  abuses  had  thence  arisen,  that  popular  versions 
ought  to  be  forbidden.  To  this  Cardinal  li^ruccio 
replied,  that  nothing  was  more  likely  to  excite  indig- 
nation, and  especially  in  Germany,  than  any  attempt  to 
deprive  the  people  of  the  means  of  reading  the  Bible, 
which,  according  to  the  Apostle,  ought  to  be  the  subject 
of  their  continual  meditation.  Pacheco  rejoined,  that 
in  Spain  the  reading  of  scripture  had  been  forbidden 
by  the  consent  of  Paul  iL;  to  which  his  opponent 
observed,  that  both  Paul  II.  and  every  other  Pope 
might  be  mistaken  in  passing  laws  of  this  kind,  while  it 
was  quite  impossible  diat  Paul  the  Apostle  should  have 
taught  what  was  wrong.f 

*  The  plamiblo  arrament  in  proof  of  this  was,  Proptei«a  quod  poena 
iodiicta  Mt  tanquam  fiwiram  Improlwrain :  at  yeto  ad  probes  coercendos, 
satis  eaae  iptam  opetiB  viavitotcm,  l^i  oontrariam,  quamvis  impunitam ;  et 
malos  ideo  malos,  quoa  corporis  bona  animi  bonis  anteferaTit."— Pallavicini, 
lib.  vL,  c.  xiL,  sec.  4.   Fleury,  t.  viii.,  art,  vii.,  Uv.  cxlii.,  n.  47. 

f  Fiemy..  PallaTidno  says,  that  Madiucdo  added,  I  myself  leamt 
and  still  temember  the  Lozd's  Pteyer  and  the  Belief  as  tianslated  into 
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The  Latin  version  in  ordinary  use  afforded  a  fruitful 
theme  for  discussion.     It  was  on  this  that  the  great 
body  of  teachers,  in  the  Roman  Church,  had  fornied 
for  ages  their  sy>tems  of  theologv.    Never  has  a  traus- 
lutirm  Iku'ii  regarded  with  more  })rofouud  reverence,  or 
appealed  to  as  of  higher  autlinritv.    The  principle, 
tlierefore,  that  trani^lations  of  the  Scriptures  may  be  pro- 
perly used,  and  that  for  every  purpose  of  religious  in- 
struction, is  fully  established  by  the  practice  of  the 
Roman  Church  itself.    That  the  Vulgate  was  in  the 
hands  of  few  but  the  clergy,  arose  from  the  change  of 
languages^  and  the  accidental  ignorance  of  meet  of  the 
other  orders.    Had  the  people  generally,  especially 
those  of  Italy«  been  kept  in  a  state  of  moderate  intelli* 
gence»  the  notion  of  denying  them  the  use  of  scriptare* 
or  that  it  was  dangerous  to  allow  them  the  right  of 
studying  divine  mysteries  in  the  language  of  inspira** 
tion,  woidd  probably  never  have  existed.    The  charac- 
ter of  the  Vulgate  was  now  to  he  examined  with  more  of 
boldness  and  severity  than  was  likely  to  have  been  em- 
ployed under  other  circumstances.    Louis  of  Catana 
advijied  the  assembly  to  adopt  the  judgment  of  Cardinal 
Cajetan,  who  had  employed  eleven  years  of  his  life  in 
examining  the  Scriptures  word  l)y  word  in  the  original. 
This,  liowever,  it  is  curious  to  learn,  he  could  only  do 
by  having  constantly  at  his  side  men  of  great  erudition, 
who  supplied  his  own  want  of  knowledge  in  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  by  giving  him  the  literal  signiiicatiou  of  each 
separate  word,  as  it  occurred  in  the  original  text.  On 
the  information  thus  acquired^  he  wrote  his  commenta^ 
ries ;  and  his  long  experience,  it  is  said,  taught  him  to 
observe,  that  to  understand  only  the  I^tin  version  is 
not  to  understand  the  Word  of  Uod,  which  is  infallible, 
but  that  of  the  translator,  who  might  be  deceived ;  and 
that  St.  Jerome  had  well  remarked,  that  to  prophesy 
and  write  the  books  of  scripture  was  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  but  that  to  translate  them  required  only 

German,  and  they  ore  commonly  so  learnt,  to  the  great  advantage  of  religion 
and  profit  of  the  German  people.  Would  that  profeaaoxs  <n  Greek  imd 
Hebrew  had  never  been  known  among  them  ;  from  what  calamiti^  would 
the  Church  have  then  been  saved Hist.  Con.  Trident.,  lib.  vL>  c.  xiL, 
sec  6* 
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human  ability.  Whence  Gajetan  w.as  accustomed  to 
exclaim,  Would  that  the  doctors  of  past  ages  had 
always  thus  judged!  Tlie  heresies  of  Luther  would 
not  then  have  found  such  an  easy  entrance  into  the 
world." 

While  it  was  ackiiowletlged,  in  conformity  with  tliese 
sentiments,  that  any  translator  might  fall  into  error,  the 
possibility  of  securing  the  infallibility  of  a  version  was, 
notwithstyndino;,  clearly  insisted  upon.  The  council 
was  itself  infallible,  and  it  was  therefore  argued,  that  a 
translation  examined  and  approved  by  this  assembly 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  authoritative.  To  anticipate 
the  utterance  of  a  still  bolder  sentiment,  tlie  speaker 
observed,  that  he  dare  not  assert  that  the  council  might 
authenticate  a  translation  without  examination,  for  that 
even  in  the  council  held  by  the  apostles,  the  decision 
had  been  preceded  by  long  and  careful  consideration. 
But  the  revision  of  the  Latin  versions  would  occupy,  it 
was  calculated,  full  ten  years,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
be  undertaken  at  that  time.  He  consequently  advised 
that  things  should  be  left  as  they  were,  and  had  con-' 
tinned  to  exist  for  near  iiftecn  hundred  years.* 

Tlie  acknowledgment  which  had  been  made  respect- 
ing the  falHbility  of  translations,  not  excepting  even  the 
Vnlgato,  obtained  little  favour  with  tlioso  wlio  recol- 
lected in  liow  much  reverence  it  had  been  held  by  most 
of  the  doctors  of  their  Church.  It  was  necessary,  said 
they,  to  support  both  the  authenticity  and  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Vulgate,  and  that  in  all  its  parts,  or 
advantage  would  be  given  to  the  Lutherans,  and  the 
Church  would  be  troubled  by  heresies  without  number. 
Tliis  translation,  it  was  further  observed,  had  been  read 
in  schools  and  churches  for  ages  past,  and  Rome,  the 
mother  and  mistress  of  all  others,  had  founded  thereon 
a  great  part  of  its  doctrines.  To  give  the  liberty  of  in- 
quiring whetlier  the  translation  was  correct,  either  by 
comparing  it  with  other  versions,  or  by  referring  to  the 
Greek  or  Hebrew  text,  would  enable  the  new  gram- 
marians to  create  universal  confusion,  and  to  set  thera- 

*  Paolo  8aipi>  1. 1^.,  liv.ii.,  p.  275.  Fiewy,  t.  vni.,  art.  viL,  lir.cxlii., 
n.  57- 
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selves  up  as  arbiters  and  judges  of  the  faith,  whereby  it 
would  become  necessary  to  endow  them  with  the  dig- 
nities of  bishops  and  cardinals,  instead  of  reserving 
those  honours  of  the  Church  for  true  tlieologians  and 
casuists.  In  the  same  manner,  even  the  inquisitors  ^ 
would  be  prevented  from  pursuing  their  processes,  un- 
less acquainted  with  Greek  and  Hebrew ;  and  heretics 
would  escape  by  appealing  to  the  original  as  proving 
doctrines  not  supported  by  the  translation.  Luthei^s 
version  had  given  birth  to  many  others  which  totally 
contradicted  it;  and  Luther  liiiu::clf  hud  often  cor- 
rected his  own  work  ;  bu  that  the  consequence  would  be, 
if  such  things  were  allowed,  no  one  would  know  what 
Christianity  meant.  Other  speakers  remarked,  in  con- 
firmation of  these  sentiments,  that  as  God  had  given  the 
Old  Testament,  in  an  authentic  form,  to  the  Jews,  and 
the  New  Testament,  pure  and  uncon ufited,  to  the 
Greeks,  it  could  not,  without  impiety,  be  doubted,  but 
that  he  had  endowed  his  own  well-beloved  Church  of 
Rome  in  a  similar  manner;  and  that  therefore  it  was 
highly  probable  that  the  Holy  Spirit  itself,  which  had 
dictated  the  Scriptures,  had  aliso  dictated  the  translation 
which  the  Churcn  adopted.  Others,  again,  observed,  that 
thouffh  it  might  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  translatoi^ 
had  been  endued  with  a  prophetic  or  apostolic  spirit  for 
the  simple  purpose  of  executing  such  a  work,  he  might 
be  supposed  to  have  one  which  nearly  approached  to 
this  character  ;  and  that  even  if  this  were  denied  of  the 
translator,  it  could  not  be  of  the  council.  Whence  it 
would  follow,  that  if  the  synod  pronounced  its  favour- 
able judgment  on  the  Vulgate,  and  an  anathema  on  all 
who  should  reji'ct  it,  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  free 
from  error ;  and  this,  not  because  the  writer  had  been 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  because  of  the  authority 
of  the  assembly  which  had  received  it  as  divine. 

For  the  credit  of  the  council,  this  monstrous  sen* 
timent  was  not  allowed  to  pass  uncontroverted.  Isidore* 
Clarius,  an  Italian  divine,  and  an  abbot  of  the  Bene* 
dictine  order,  entered  at  large  into  an  examination  of 
the  subject,  bv  an  appeal  to  mstory.  Many  Greek  ver- 
sions of  the  Old  Testament  existea,  he  observed,  in  the- 
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time  of  Origen,  and  were  collated  by  tliat  emmeiit 
&tfaer,  and  published  in  a  single  volume,  arranged  in 

six  columns.  The  cliief  of  these  was  the  Septuagint, 
fi()]i}  which,  as  also  from  the  Greek  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, various  translations  had  been  made  into  Latin. 
Of  these,  the  one  in  most  general  use,  is  tluit  called 
the  Italic,  pronounced  the  best  by  St.  Augustine.  That 
celebrated  father,  however,  did  not  deny  that  the 
Greek  text  was  infinitely  preferable  ;  while  St.  Jerome, 
who  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  original  languages, 
finding  many  errors  in  this  translation,  had  made 
another  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  corrected  that  of  the 
New.  The  two  versions  were  for  some  time  regarded 
as  rivals,  and  many  persons  continued  to  uphold  that 
called  the  Italic*  notwithstanding  its  incorrectness.  At 
length  that  of  Jerome  was  very  generally  received. 
St.  Gregory*  in  his  exposition  of  the  book  of  Job,  had 
referred,  sometimes  to  one,  and  sometimes  to  the  other ; 
and,  in  the  end,  the  two  versions  were  examined,  and 
brought  into  one,  which  received  the  iiaine  of  the  Vul- 
gate. The  Psalms  were  taken  from  the  old  translation  ; 
the  custom  of  chantino-  them  in  the  churches  havin^: 
rendered  any  alteration  in  tlieir  structure  inconvenient. 
Of  the  Prophets,  the  minor  were  taken  from  St.  Jerome; 
the  greater,  partly  from  one  and  partly  from  the  other 
version.  All  this  was  done,  said  tlie  good  abbot,  by  the 
disposition  of  Providence;  but  the  execution  of  the 
translation  did  not  require  or  imply,  as  Jerome  himself 
confessed,  supernatural  aid.  This  being  the  case,  it 
would  savour  of  absurdity  to  give  to  the  version  which 
he  had  mad^  the  authority  of  inspiration,  seeing  that 
he  denied,  with  his  own  lips,  that  such  a  quality  was  to 
be  looked  for  either  in  his  or  any  other. 

Drawing  his  conclusions  from  these  facts,  the  learned 
Benedictine  advised  that,  though  no  attempt  ought  to 
be  made  to  place  a  translation  on  an  equality  with  the 
origiual,  the  Vulgate  should  continue  to  be  preferred  to 
the  rest :  and  that,  when  it  had  been  submitted  to  a 
careful  revision,  it  should  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
council,  and  set  aside  all  others,  which  might  be  allowed 
to  fall  gradually  into  disuse,  while  any  attempt  to  iu- 
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troduee  ▼erstons  not  yet  known  should  be  prohibited 
by  law* 

Andrew  de  Vega  obBerved,  that  it  was  trae  that  no 
interpreter  could  lay  claim  to  inspiration,  yet  it  did  not 
follow  therefrom  that  the  Latin  Vulgate  wag  not  au- 
thentic, since  it  was  only  to  be  understood  thereby 
that  it  contained  nothing  contrary  to  faith  and  good 
manners,  although  some  of  the  expressions  employed 
might  require  correction,  as  failing  in  that  exactness 
which  conld  only  be  secured  l>y  numerous  revisions. 
Thi?  traiisliition,  however,  had  been  used  in  the  Church 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  The  antieut  councils 
had  appealed  to  it  in  their  deliberations;  and  it  ought 
therefore  to  be  now  declared  authentic  in  this  sense^ 
that  it  might  be  read  Mrithout  danger  of  error,  a  modi- 
fied acknowledgment  of  its  value,  wldch  would  not 
prevent  men  of  learning  from  examining  the  original 
texts,  though  it  might  stop  the  multiplication  of  new 
and  unauthorized  translations.* 

The  example  of  Cajetan  was  again  appealed  to  when 
the  fathers  began  to  discuss  the  subject  of  scripture 
difficulties.  "  A  new  sense,"  said  the  cardinal,  "ought 
not  to  be  rejected  because  it  is  new,  or  because  it  does  not 
anfree  in  every  respect  with  earlier  interpretations.  ( iod 
has  not  subjected  the  sense  of  scripture  to  the  judgment 
of  the  anticnts  ;  nor  would  it  be  consistent  with  right 
reason  to  suppose  that  nothing  is  left  for  pious  and 
learned  men  to  do  in  the  latter  times  of  the  Church. 
This  opinion  was  strongly  supported  by  a  party  in  the 
council  who  insisted  that  it  M'ould  be  the  height  of 
spiritual  tyranny  to  deny  to  believers  the  right  of  exer- 
cising the  graces  and  the  talents  which  God  had  givoi 
them.  That  in  respect  to  most  men,  it  was  even  proper 
to  allure  them  to  the  study  of  scripture,  by  holding  out 
the  possibility  of  their  making  discoveries  in  the  paUisof 
divine  truth.  To  pursue  another  course  would  be  to  drive 
them  altogether  from  the  cultivation  of  theology,  and 
probably  to  deaden,  in  every  respect,  the  love  of  piety. 
The  Church,  on  the  contrary,  owed  its  perfection  to  the 

*  Fleuty,  t.  TUUy  art.  vii.,  lir.  cxIiL,  n.  57*— Pado  Saipi,  1. 1.,  Uv. 
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variety  of  spiritual  gifts  with  which  its  membeTS  were 
endowed,  and  that  these  had  been  freely  and  variously 
employed  is  manifest  from  theworksof  the  fathers,  among 
whom  there  is  not  only  found  much  difference  of  opinion, 
but  even  opposition,  though  always  combined  with 
charity.  Why,  then,  it  was  asked,  should  we  deny  to  a 
later  a^e,  this  privilege  of  employing  learning  and 
ability  in  the  examination  of  scripture.  The  schoolmen 
who  had  refused  to  acknowledge  any  difference  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  divine  word,  had,  notwithstanding, 
opened  the  way  to  many,  and  often  dangerous,  di- 
versities in  religion  itself ;  and  it  was  tlierefore  far 
better  that  the  example  of  the  antient  Church  should 
foe  ibllowed,  and  that  restraint  should  not  be  put  upon 
men  in  their  endeavours  to  discover  the  true  sense  of 
scripture. 

It  is  interesting  to  discover  that  such  sentiments  as 
these  could  exist  in  the  Roman  Church  at  this  period, 

and  tliat  tliere  were  members  of  her  communion  wlio 
did  not  fear  to  defend  them  in  the  midst  of  an  assembly 
constituted  like  that  of  Trent.  There  were,  liuw  l  ver,  far 
too  many  jealous  advocates  of  mental  an<l  s|)i ritual 
tyranny  in  the  council  to  allow  opinions  of  siich  a 
nature  to  p;^?  without  severe  censure.  If  the  license; 
of  inquiry  was  not  restrained,  said  the  champions  of 
ecclesiastical  despotism,  disorders  would  never  cease 
to  multiply.  In  former  times  a  better  and  humbler 
spirit  reigned:  there  were  few  books;  and  liberty  might 
therefore  be  indulged  with  less  danger.  The  school- 
men, accordingly,  when  commentaries  had  been  multi- 
plied to  excess,  adopted  another  method  in  treating 
of  divine  things.  Perceiving  that  men  were  fond  of 
disputation,  they  had  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to 
occupy  them  with  the  reasonings  and  opinions  of  Aris- 
totle, than  to  allow  any  longer  that  loose  and  familiar 
mode  of  argument  which  had  liitherto  been  employed 
in  the  illustration  of  scripture.  The  Franciscan,  Richard 
du  Mans,  it  was  observed,  had  carried  tljis  opinion  so 
far,  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  declare  that  the  school- 
men had  so  well  defined  the  doctrines  of  faith,  that  it 
was  no  longer  necessary  to  seek  for  tlleni  in  scripture. 
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Fonnerly  the  Bible  was  the  only  fountain  of  knowledge, 
and  it  was  therefore  read  in  the  churches  as  essential 
to  the  instruction  of  the  people:  but  now  it  was  only  read 
as  a  part  of  prayer,  and  need  or  ought  not  to  be  used 
as  furnishing  subjects  for  examination,  which  would  be 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  Word  of  God.  At 
least  such  a  study  of  scripture  ought  to  be  forbidden  to 
evorv  one  wlio  liiul  not  been  well  instructed  in  scholastic 
theuiu^y ;  a  measure,  the  necessity  of  which  was  amply 
proved,  according  to  these  reasoners,  by  the  fact,  that 
the  Lutherans  owed  all  their  success  to  the  aid  of  those 
who  had  dared  to  study  the  Bible  without  the  aid  of  the 
schoolmen.*  Some  attempt  was  made  by  other  members 
of  the  council  to  modify  the  extreme  opinions  of  their 
more  zealous  associates.  The  fathers,  it  was  said,  had 
accommodated  their  interpretations  to  the  character  of 
the  age  in  which  tliey  lived ;  and  (Jardiual  de  Cusa, 
who  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  both  learning  and 
piety,  had  observed,  that  scripture  ought  always  to  be 
explained  according  to  the  practice  of  the  times  present ; 
and  that  it  thereibre  should  not  create  surprise  if  the 
intrepretations  received  by  the  Church  were  occanonally 
found  to  differ.  When  the  Popes,  in  their  decretals, 
euj ployed  certiLiu  passages  of  scripture  in  a  particular 
sense,  they  did  not  prohibit  every  other  application  of 
the  words;  and  the  only  rule  established  bv  St.  Paul 
was,  that  prophecy,  or  the  interpretation  of  scripture, 
should  be  accordino:  to  the  analo<j.v  of  faith. 

At  the  end  of  the  discussion,  six  theologians  were 
chosen  to  superintend  the  revision  of  the  Vulgate ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the  more  liberal  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  the  grammatical  study  of  scripture 
was  declared  useless  and  dangerous,   Pach^o»  indeed, 

*  Paolo  Son>i,  t.  x.,  liv.  ii.,  p.  282.  Coiiny«r  obeeires,  in  a  note  on  thb 

passage,  that  the  statement  of  his  author  would  he  scarcely  credible  were  it 
not  for  the  circuinstance  that  in  his  own  days  a  hody  of  theologians  existed 
who  scemeU  to  have  entered  into  a  eoiisiiiracy  to  deprive  believers  of  the 
knowledge  and  stnd^  of  scripture.  Pallavieino  mentions  that  eereral 
menihcrsof  the  council  agreed,  that  there  were  sciisons  in  which  thccirvula- 
tioiiofthe  Scri])tiues  in  the  language  of  the  people  must  be  highly  per- 
nicious ;  that  if  a  translation  were  allowed,  it  should  only  be  of  certain  parts 
of  the  Bible,  for  that  the  food  whii  h  may  be  in  itself  most  cxeellcnt,  may 
])rovc  to  certain  constitutions  higlily  injiinou8.~Ili8L  Cone.  TniieuL,  lib.viy 
«.  xU.,  sec.  5. 
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succeeded  in  persuading  the  assembly  that  the  Scrip- 
tures had  been  already  sufficiently  explained,  and  thi^t 
It  was  folly  to  expect  that  any  thing  better  could  be 
paid  than  what  bad  already  been  suggested.  Neiv^ 
interpretations  would  ^ive  birth  to  new  heresies,  and 
the  license  of  niodeni  minds  must  therefore  be  sup- 
pressed. Should  any  one  arise  whose  intellect,  by  native 
energy,  carried  him  beyond  the  common  range  of 
thoug^ht,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  let  him 
know  that  he  must  keep  bis  notions  to  himself,  and  not 
trouble  mankind  by  the  puhlicRtion  of  new  conceits. 

This  was  the  tone  of  sentiment  which  generally  pre- 
vailed in  the  council^  and  according  to  which  it  passed 
its  decrees.  The  minds  of  men  had  been  taught  to  feel 
that  there  was  one  rule  of  faith,  and  that  that  was,  at 
least  now,  independent  of  scripture,  however  it  might 
have  been  indebted  to  scripture  for  its  original  existence. 
A  sort  of  principle  was  established  like  that  which  has 
sometimes  ^^ng  up  from  the  pride  of  flourishing 
colonies.  The  Church  had  professedly  founded  its 
creed  on  scripture.  It  had  not  for  many  ages  pre- 
tended to  answer  questions  which  involved  the  safety  of 
souls  without  a  reference  to  the  oracles  of  God  ;  but,  as 
it  errew  in  extent,  and  wealth,  and  power,  it  forgot  the 
grounds  of  its  strength  and  holiness  ;  sought  to  esta- 
blish claims  to  infallibility,  and,  just  in  proportion  to  its 
success  in  this  endeavour,  drew  its  disciples  from  the 
study  of  the  Bible  to  the  exercise  of  a  servile  and  unin- 
quiring  submission  to  its  own  tyranuical  dictation.  The 
members  of  the  Council  of  Trent  were  not,  however, 
sufficiently  united  in  sentiment  to  enable  the  assembly 
to  settle  matters  of  this  kind  without  difficulty.  Dis- 
tinctions had  to  be  made ;  and  a  cautious  iildulgence 
was  allowed  to  the  expression  of  sentiments,  which, 
however  inimical  to  the  views  of  most  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy,  might  become  still  more  formidable  if  min* 
gled  with  the  irritated  feelings  of  jealous  and  disap- 
pointed controversialists.  The  anathema,  therefore, 
which  it  was  proposed  to  publish  against  those  who 
should  interfere  with  the  old  translation,  or  interpret  it 
in  a  sense  dilierent  to  the  received  exposition,  was  not 
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extended  to  this  offence,  but  was  confined  to  the  crime 
of  abridging  the  canon  or  setting  aside  traditions. 
.  The  opening  of  the  session,  on  the  8th  of  April,  was 
attended  witli  the  customary  ceremonies,  and  the  sermon, 
preached  by  Augustin  Aretin,  exhibited  in  many  re* 
spects  an  earnest  and  enlightened  spirit,  describing  the 
nature  of  Christian  faith  as  consisting  not  in  a  naked 
assent  to  the  facts  on  which  it  is  built,  or  to  the  mysteries 
which  it  sets  forth,  but  in  a  lively  trust  in  God's  pro- 
mises, in  an  assurance  of  his  compassion  to  sinners  and 
tender  love  of  soids.  Were  the  former  kind  of  belief,  said 
he,  sufficient  i  •  ji:^tif3%  the  devils  would  be  happier  than 
men,  for  their  s[)iiitual  nnlurc  must  give  them  the 
advantaqfo  in  the  certain  and  clear  knowledsre  of  divine 
things  ;  but  they  want  the  power  of  love  and  hope,  and 
therefore  believe  but  to  tremble.  It  was  confidence  in 
the  goodness  and  mercy  of  Christ  which  brought  the 
mroman  of  Canaan,  the  Magdalen,  the  Centurian,  to 
Jesus.  These  are  the  graces  which  have  distinguished 
in  all  ages  the  truest  and  most  devoted  of  his  disciples ; 
and  by  their  efficacy,  the  humblest  of  private  men, 
ossessing  only  a  very  moderate  degree  of  historical 
nowledge,  are  brought  nearer  to  Grod  than  the  most 
learned  of  theologians,  who,  skilled  in  eloquent  dis- 
course, feci  not  the  force  of  diviue  love.* 

•  "  Hiec  igitur  vera,  pcrfLttn,  viva  atque  Christiana  fides,  habitus  est  in 
animo  a  Deo  optimo  maximo  iufusus,  numquam  otiosns,  sod  in  revclata 
omnia  inelinans,  nusquam  non  splendens  pictatis  operibus,  caritatis  speique 
perpetuus  couies,  radix  et  summa  sanctae  vltae :  qui  pcccata  non  imputat^ 
sed  destruit :  justitiinn  confert,  pacem  conscientiis  donate  Deo  jdacere  facit, 
pr«?8tat  heretlitatein,  ut  sit  finna  promissio ;  purificat  corda,  credcntes  servat 
no  pudefiant,  iuvoeationem  gignitcum  fiducia  aceipiendi  pctita,  omnia  poa- 
Bibuiaredditpiis;  parit  confcssionem  justitise,  vcras  gratiarum  actiones  emsit, 
promissionps  npprehendit,  in  adopfionem  filiorinii  Dei  niortales  coaptat, 
cosque  Ciiristu  ac  Cliristum  vicissiui  illis  conjungit  et  in  unum  eediiic^ 
ooipus.  Porro  fides  non  le^is  doetiiim  sut  eniditwne^  sed  eyangelli  oritur 
aalubri  verbo.  £st  quidem  legi  seimo  communis  com  evangelio,  de  iniseri- 
cordia,  henig-nitate  et  eleme.ifia  T)ei,  cum  terrena  turn  ccelestia  bona  cunctis 
mortaiibuis  luigitcr  duiiautc.  Sed  lex  justo  suorumque  decretorum  mag^istros 
et  professores,  quibos  divinaB  bonitatis  dona  commiuiicentiir,  quanto 
exaetius  pcrquirit,  tan  to  miuus  assequitur.  Quo  fit,  lit  animus  Fhavieaicc 
pei-Huasionis  nequitia  deeeptus,  sn-.v  ]>rormis  oMitng  injnsfifisp,  vel  superbe 
quidem  et  arroganter  lala«uu  in  tie  adnurctui  juatitiam,  atque  ob  id  fruatra  in 
tlei  benignitat^  hitatur ;  vel  siM  male  otnwcias  fliictuet,  nstuet^  sosque 
deque  feratur,  terroribus  mult  is  ut  furiis  agitetur,  tandemque  in  despeiu- 
tionem  et  odium  Dei  redigafur.  Iliiic  pcrvcrsisshni  Jud«i,  quo  plures 
Ciiiidti  ainaudi  ct  ix'cipicudi  iiauci;:j.-cbantur  occubioues,  co  alieuioi'es 
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,  By  the  decrees  which  were  now  published^  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  read  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  were  declared  to  be  of  equal  authority* 

iuniiGikkfra  Teddebantur.   Hi  enim  cmn  in  evolveodu  pvopheiaram  Hbiis 

semper  essent  vei"sati  et  quasi  educuti  totque  reliquorum  vatum,  et  in  primis 
ipsius  Mosis,  frequentes  fuisseut  auditores,  cum  Christum  innumcra 
edentem  miracula  ob  oculos  haberent,  qui  oves  Israelis  a  suo  ovili  longius 
aberrantes  revocaturom  et  salvaturum  se  venisse  palam  pnedicabat,  suae 
salutis  plane  iinmemores,  leirts  observationc  freti,  ipsnm  r'-|tm'lnTit  et 
maximc  aspcmabautur ;  sic  c^ue  Israel  qiii  sectabatur  legeui  juntitia^,  .  l  1 
justids  legem  non  perveiiit,  c[uia  non  ex  fide,  sed  tanquam  ex  opeiibnslegi.s, 
immo  Yen  in  lapiucm  o£fcnsi<MiJfl,  qui  eis  Christus  mit,  ollisi,  contusi  con- 
fractique  sunt,  t^nde  non  immerito  Pauhis,  etsi  leo^cm  hoc  ti'tulo,  quod  ir;f> 
et  mortis  est  ministra,  ublque  non  est  vcritus  insignirc,  nequaquam  tamen 
earn  hoc  prmstanti  eloglo^  quod  saliitis  ministra  nt,  exomare  est  ausua ; 
qnippe  quw  cum  deprehcndat  iujustoa  divino^e  ftirorc  dignos,  justos  non 
comperit  Clementine  aptos.  At  cvangelium,  lR»tinn  iJhuI  niintium,  vasveri  et 
pleiu  g^udii,  vux  sancta)  coiisolatiouis,  instruuu  ntuiu  umatte  pacis^  oi^gouum 
Bperata  salutis,  non  quierit  cjuos  reperire  non  potest,  justos  et  mandatorum 
ODservatione  fi-etos,  vel  qui  coniiuissorum  condianum  expleverint  satisfac- 
tionem :  sed  soelcstcjs,  impios,  snr  rilcmis,  (ler\l(jue  omni  scelcnrm  goncre 
fociuorubos.  Atque  iiis  gratis,  si  tamcu  tus  niaiu  ucta>  vitas  poenitucrit :  hubet 
&am  immexisiini  ilium  mortis  Christi  diesanrnm,  unde  divinse  justitis 
omnium  homimini  (lui  solvendo  ik>ti  'jutit  debitapcrsolvat,  his,  inq nam,  gratia 
diviiia;  eleiiientia.*  luvoiciii,  pectatoium  remissionem,  justitiam,  voluntatis 
renovationem,  de  prima  loquor  justitia,  Patres,  sanctitatem  atque  filiorum 
gloriam  exhibit :  crede^  ait,  confide,  mnittuntur  tibi  peccata  tna,  sanctna 
eris  et  sancta  Deo,  qua?  hactcnns  non  potuisti,  post  hac  prjps^tabis  opera. 
Hoc  evangclii  verbo  qui  priraum  oppressus  ac  penc  e?;tinctu8  jaeebat  animus, 
erigitur  in  Deum,  nec  subducens  pro  se  quanta  debitorura  mole  prematur, 
qoamve  longe  a  justitia  per  legem  exacta  distet,  in  Dei  misericordia  nixus, 
per  Spirifuni  FiliI  sni  damat,  Ah!)a,  Pater:  item,  Sifi/fi  *-t  hrrrdcs.  ht  redes 
quidem  Deiy  co/teredes  autem  Chriati,  Hinc  gentiles,  quibus  omnia  a  Christo 
predofiasdme  gesta,  inandita  et  omnino  ineognita  erant,  qui  fioBdissiniam  et 
iagitioaiflahnam  degebantvitam,  ei  ce  Mpente  ex  tenebris  ad  lucm,  ex  des- 
peratione  ad  spem,  a  morte  ad  vitam  rcvocati ;  vel  jxitius  tamquam  maohina 
quadam  ab  ipso  ad  superna  irapulsi,  clarissimi  toto  orbe  appanieruut, 
Christuni  libOTatovem  snnm  recepenint,  eique  finnissinie  adhiesenint ;  sieque 
gentes  quae  non  scctabantur  jn.stitiani ;  a])pre]icndenint  justitiam,  justitiam 
autem  quEe  ex  fide  est  Cetevuni,  qiioniam  cmeis  triuniplio  evangclicjc  pro- 
missiioucs  imiituutur,  lit^  ut  (^uemadmuilum  dclcto  evangclio  tides  gigni 
nequaquam  possit,  itaetian\  rejccta  cnice,  evMig(di\ini  ut  rejiciatur  necesse 
eat.  Evangeiii  igitur,  crucis  fideique  nems  manet  indissolnf  ilis ;  cnicis  cm'm 
intuitu  i)er  cvangelium  credimus ;  nam  Christus  devicto  muiido,  profligata 
inortc,  delctis  peccatis,  promissiones  omnes  obsignavit  et  confirmavit:  ac 
propterea  qui  auditts  evangdlii  promissionibns  credunt  et  assentiuntur,  ii 
statem  Christo  conjnntrnntur  crueilixo  ntque  crucis  triumph um  obeunt,  id 
est  mundo,  carui,  peccatis,  satanse  mortui  sunt ;  vicissimi^uc  ilia  cis  crucifixa. 
Hwc  enim  est  ym  enielB  aabeundc  ratio,  qno  fit  nt  ipsi  cum  Christo  in 
nnnrn  coipus  et  eamdem  apiiitum>  sii^^nlaii  quadam  comitante  oonjunctione, 
\miantiir,  eisqiie  (nnnia,  qua?  Christi  sunt,  cum  Christo  commnnia  fiant, 
justitia,  ualus,  vita,  i\ieritum,  satisfactio,  regium  demque ;  et  ab  co  velut  a 
aole  ipso  in  otbem  animornm  eredentiiim  Tadii  efflnant  meriti  et  saUsfoetioniip, 
tttcnicem  mstinentesmeieantur,  et  non  tarn  ipsi  mereantur,  (|uam  in  ipsis 
Christus.  QMamobrem  eonim  quilihet  dieere  merito  i>K)m\i:  Vivo  (  (jo,  jam 
mn  egoy  vivit  vero  in  me  Chrutua,   Oru  ego  et  a  cibia  mc  abstineo,  jam  uou 
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Traditions,  also,  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  Jesus 
Christ  or  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  preserved  in 
the  Church  from  age  to  age,  were  acknowledged  by  the 
council  as  claiming  a  corresponding  degree  of  reverence. 
Anathemas  followed  the  decrees,  and  the  Vulgate  was 
declared  authentic  for  the  services  of  the  Church,  for 
reference  in  disputes,  and  for  all  the  purposes  of  theo* 
logical  discussion.  In  another  section  of  the  same 
decree  it  was  determined  that  a  new  and  very  exact 
edition  of  this  version  should  be  forthwith  prepared  ;* 

ego,  orat  yero  et  a  cit»i8  abstinei  in  me  Christiis.  Neque  amplhts  dbritm 

juHtitia?  jus  iillum  vindietie  est  in  eos,  ut  de  illis  pptrmi  supplicli  pojnas  snniut. 
O  novum  glorift'  frenuSj  O  inaiKlitjnti  sun-nlis  ti ivimphi rationem  percruccni ! 
O  fclicciu  liumuiii  gcncm  cuuditiuucin,  (^ua;  solo  crucis  intuitu  in  taui 
altnm  dignitatis  fastigium  est  evecta,  ut  divinus  etnominetur  et  fiat  homo.— 
IiePlat.,t.i.,  pp.  64-66. 

*  "  The  letter,"  says  Mr.  Mendham,  in  his  vuluaWc  volnmc,  "  of  the  ?4th, 
■which  is  peculiar  to  the  tliird  collection,  and  is  written  by  the  Cardinal  della 
Crooe,  the  first  president  stiU  being  iudispoicd,  is  addressed  to  a  new  corre- 
spondent,  Bernadino  Maffco.  The  legate  expresses  his  concern,  that  the 
di'crcos  of  the  hist  session  had  not  given  satisfaction,  either  to  the  deputies  or 
the  sacred  college;  and  desires  to  know  where  the  blame  attaches,  as,  in 
what  concerns  scripture  and  traditions,  they  had  gone  through  fire  and 
water  and  endured  contradiction,  which  would  hsTe  done  honour  to  Wittem* 
burg,  to  attain  what  they  did.  It  was,  it  seeni",  riesired  that  a  corrected 
Bible  should  have  been  promised :  but  this  pro^sai  implied  that  ^  our 
Bible,  that  m,  ihe  Bible  of  the  Roman  Church,  was  incorrect.'  This  was  tee 
pc^pable  an  error  to  he  haauded  in  these  times  of  calumny  for  the  Church ; 
oesides  that  the  course  taken  by  the  legates  still  left  free,  niv\  without 
daiu;er  to  his  liolincss,  the  correction  of  the  Bible,  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew. 
'  We  will,  therefore,'  they  continue,  *  expect  from  you  a  fine  Bible,  cor- 
rected and  amended  fi>r  the  press ;  and  if  here  the  labours  of  the  many  able 
n^en  fimong  us  can  give  any  assistance,  vou  shnll  be  welcome  to  it.  And 
tiius  those  who  admire,  as  you  do,  that  tlie  common  edition  sliould  be  pro- 
nounced authentic,  without  any  mention  of  correcting  it,  finding  iteonected, 
will  feel  themselves  under  perpetual  obligation  to  his  Holiness;  and  the 
oouncil  wOl  not  have  given  an  opinion  agniust  the  Scripture  <»f  our  Church, 
buty  on  the  contrary,  have  authenticated  and  approved  it,  a  tiling  of  no  small 
Smportanee.'  The  writer  proceeds  to  vindicate  the  edition  from  the  charge 
of  incorrectness,  because  one  book  or  another  may  be  incorrect,  the  edition 
heing  a  species,  and  the  books  individuals ;  not  to  say,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  the  only  errors  are  those  of  the  press ;  and  althou^^li  delicate  cars  may 
be  omnded  with  some  of  the  expresrions  in  the  Vulgate,  its  readings  ate  sap- 
ported  by  the  most  antient  copies  of  tlic  origuials. 

The  next  letter  to  the  usual  correspondent,  the  most  reverend  Famese,  of 
the  26th  of  April,  pursues  the  same  subject,  and  combats  the  same  objection. 
This  young  cardinal  and  critic  is  reported  as  wishing  to  know,  why,  in 
receiving  the  Vulgate  as  auther  tir,  no  mention  was  ma<l(  of  correctiiiir  it : 
since  it  is  manifest  that  tliere  arc  errors  in  it  which  can  ill  be  attrilmted  to 
the  press.  The  answer  is,  "  that  after  long  disnutation  upon  the  subject, 
many  of  the  learned  of  the  different  nations  held  tnat  the  vulgar  edition  was 
that  of  St.  Jerome.  Others  agreed,  unanimously,  that  the  edition  used  in  the 
Koman  Chiurch  was  the  most  secure,  as  never  having  been  accused  of  heresy,. 
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that  for  this  future^  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  interpret 
floripture  in  a  sense  contrary  to  that  given  by  the  Church, 
and  established  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  lathers. 
This  prohibition  was  to  extend  even  to  those  explications 
which  students  might  make  for  their  own  private  use, 
and  without  any  intention  of  ever  communicating  tliein 
to  others.  No  book,  attain,  was  to  be  published,  sold,  or 
received  which  had  not  been  first  examined  and  inscribed 
bv  the  proper  authorities.  Offences  against  this  law 
were  to  be  punished  by  excommunication  and  heavy 
fines.  The  trinmph,  therefore,  of  intolerance  was  com- 
plete, so  far  as  the  council  might  determine  the  boun- 
daries of  religious  inquiry.  But  short-sighted  must 
have  been  that  wisdom  which  could  not  discover  in  the 
busy  spirit  of  the  age  ample  proofs  of  the  insignificance 
of  such  decrees.  The  very  circumstances  in  which  the 
Roman  Church  was  now  placed  rendered  laws  of  this 
kind  as  little  applicable  to  its  own  necessities  as  they 
were  injurious  to  the  general  interests  of  learning,  piety, 

alflumgfa  it  might  appear  to  yaiy  in  some  places  fvom  the  H«l>rew  and  CMk 

text ;  and  however  IiuniLlc,  barluiric  or  solccistic  its  style  might  be,  the 
originals  were  comq)tf<l  by  the  Hebrews  and  lieretics ;  and  therefore  no 
course  was  so  secure  aa  to  rest  upon  that  Church,  which,  besides  beiiig  the 
head  of  Christendom,  had  even,  by  the  special  privilege  and  favour  ofUod> 
been  preserved  without  spot  of  heres}',  and  with  a  per])ef iial  and  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  pontiffs.  Although  the  incorrections  do  not  touch  mat- 
ters ui  iaitli,  the  synod  has  not  thought  proper  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  the 
^^utiesj  nor  to  confess,  by  a  public-  decree,  that  the  edition  was  formaUy 
corrupt,  but  in  this  dilemma  judged  it  more  expedient  to  correct  the  books 
tacitly  J  and  to  issue  them  with  the  authority  of  their  Lord,  and  with  the 
approbation  of  the  sjTiod,  than  to  rectify  an  error  at  a  time  when  there 
would  be  no  remedy.  It  was  therefore  concluded,  at  the  last  general  con- 
gregation, that  his  Holiness  should  be  written  to,  in  the  name  of  the  svnnd, 
and  is  now  done,  to  correct  with  all  expedition  the  last  edition,  and  then  the 
Greek  and  Hebnw  Bibles ;  and,  the  same  being  done  here,  thai  the  joint 
laboui's  should  oroduce,  with  the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  oonncU,  a  correct 
Bible,  which  should  be  published  for  the  perpetual  conservation  of  the 
faith.  The  legates  give  seven  reasons  for  the  coui^  which  they  iiad  taken^ 
Among  which  the  most  observable  are ;  Ihat  which  zepresents  it  as  ^e  dedfr* 
ration  of  their  adversaries,  tliat  they  have  separated  from  the  Roman  Chmdi, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  bad  manners,,but  likewise  its  false  doetrino,  ana 
it  would  be  a  coniinnation  of  their  statement,  if  the  sacred  Scriptures,  which 
for  centuries  she  has  published,  prodaimcd  and  interpreted,  should  be 
acknowledged  to  be  erroneous ;  nor  would  it  avail  to  say,  that  the  errors  did 
not  affect  faith,  since  from  one  eiTor  might  be  deduced  an  infinity;  and  that 
the  last,  which  proposes,  tiiat  in  case  the  errors  sliouid  be  judged  important, 
an  am^ded  edition  mi^ht  be  published  without  scandal  or  mfamy,  every 
error  being  ascribable  either  to  antient  or  modem  transcribers." — MemoilB 
dUefly  derived  from  manuscripts  and  unpublished  records,  pp.  64r-67. 
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and  general  intelligence.  It  required^  in  its  present 
state,  the  beet  and  most  energetic  defence  that  could  be 
rendered  by  activity  of  mind  and  a  coaAaon  sympathy. 
But  the  human  intellect  cannot  put  forth  its  strength  to 
the  utmost  when  made  sensible  that  it  works  in  fetters. 
And  tliis  is  one  of  the  circumstances  most  ruinous  to 
every  kind  of  arbitrary  power.  It  can  never  enjoy  to 
the  full  tlie  natural  vigour  which  its  champions  may 
possess.  It^  own  dark  niiture  will  necessarily  cast  a 
shadow  over  the  brightest  ornaments  of  genius.  The 
weiglit  of  its  evil  conscience,  the  baseness  and  mingled 
folly  of  its  decrees,  will  press  upon  the  hearts  that  are 
disposed  to  swell  with  the  most  generous  devotion  to  its 
interests.  It  is  always,  therefore,  to  the  great  injury  of 
any  cause  like  that  now  advocated  in  the  Council  of 
Trent  to  pass  injunctions  which  openly  and  obviously 
affect  the  liberty  of  thought  and  discussion.  In  the 
present  case,  moreover,  the  law  could  serve  for  little 
else  than  to  provoke  further  contempt  on  the  part  of 
adversaries,  while  it  chilled  and  discouraged,  and  filled 
with  suspicion,  those  who  were  obliged  to  confess  its 
authority. 

At  the  opening  of  this  session,  Francis  of  Toledo,  the 
Emperor's  envoy  and  orator,  appeared  in  the  assembly, 
ostensibly  to  supply  the  place  of  Mendoza,  who  was 
sick  at  Venice,  but  in  reality  to  employ  Ins  art  in  con- 
vincing the  fathers  that  the  Rmperor  and  the  Pope  were 
agreed  on  the  policy  to  be  puisued  against  the  reform- 
ers. This  union  indeed  was  rendered  more  necessary 
than  ever  by  the  decrees  about  to  be  sent  forth  into  the 
world.  The  Protestants  could  not  fail  to  regard  tliem 
as  putting  an  end  for  ever  to  the  hope  of  conciliation. 
It  was  impossible  to  behold  such  proceedings  without 
an  equal  feeling  of  answer  and  dismay ;  and  while  the 
prooro  of  this  state  of  thinss  were  becoming  every  day 
more  numerous,  Charles*  knew  that  it  was  no  longer 
open  to  him  to  choose  at  leisure  the  course  to  be 
adopted.  But  however  necessary  it  might  he  to  act 
with  more  decision  than  hitherto,  it  was  equally  neces- 
sary to  proceed  with  caution.  The  Protestants  possessed 
resources  not  to  be  despised  even  by  a  powerful  monarch. 
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and  it  would  evidently  hare  furthered  the  success  of  his 
moYemeiits^  could  the  council  have  been  persuaded  to 
refrain,  for  a  time,  from  measures  which  might  urge 
them  into  immediate  action.  But  the  efforts  of  the 
orator  were  of  little  avail ;  neither  the  fathers  at  Trent, 
nor  the  Pope's  advisers  at  Rome,  could  be  iiuluced  to 
depart  rroui  tlie  line  of  conduct  which  was  deemed  essen- 
tial to  the  su])]jort  of  the  Church.  No  slight  surprise 
was  expressed,  tliat  the  Emperor  should  have  attempted 
to  influence  the  disposition  ot'  tlie  council,  or  venture  to 
use  his  influence  in  an  endeavour  to  retard  decrees  which 
the  state  of  the  Church  so  evidently  demanded. 

While  Charles  V.  felt  increasing  anxiety  respecting 
the  movements  of  the  council,  the  Pope  saw  plainly  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  make  it  the  organ  of  his  plans, 
unless  it  received  some  accession  of  strength  and  dig- 
nity. He  therefore  sent  other  cardinals  and  bishops 
to  Trent,  and  that  for  the  plain  purpose  of  counter- 
balancing the  influence  of  the  Emperor's  minister,  and 
the  power  of  his  prelates.  The  necessity  of  this  was 
rendered  still  more  evident,  when  Toledo  openly  de- 
clared that  he  had  received  orders  from  his  master, 
instructing  him  to  desire  that  the  council  might  refrain 
from  any  discussion  of  doctrine,  and  confine  itself  to  the 
subject  of  reformation.  This  interference  could  not  be 
allowed,  and  tlic  aj^sembly,  invigorated  by  the  determina- 
turn  oi  tlie  i^ope  and  the  legates,  pursued  its  original 
plans. 

"The  council,"  said  the  PontiflT,  in  his  instructions  to 
his  ministers  at  Trent,  "  ought  to  resolve  on  nothing 
without  the  consent  of  the  Pope."  Alarmed  by  this  indica-^ 
tion  of  the  sentiments  which  prevailed  in  the  court  of  the 
Vatican,  the  legates  determined  to  propose  such  questions 
for  discussion  as  might  be  least  likely  to  excite  agitation, 
and,  when  this  could  not  be  wholly  avoided,  to  confine 
themselves  to  subjects  as  remote  as  possible  from  those 
which  affected  the  interests  of  the  Church. 

In  conformity  with  this  plan  of  proceeding,  the 
Others  were  allowed  to  spend  no  small  portion  of  time 
and  labour  in  determining  the  respective  claims  of  the 
bishops  and  the  religious  orders.    For  many  ages  tha 
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latter  had  exercised  their  functions  as  if  amenable  to  no 
other  authority  than  that  of  the  Pope  himself,  or  that 
of  their  respective  chie&.  Numerous  disorders  had 
thence  arisen  ;  and  for  these  no  cure  could  be  proposed 
which  did  not  require,  in  the  first  place,  the  subjection 
of  the  monks  to  proper  espiscopal  jurisdiction.  The 
prelates  spoke  strongly  on  the  question;  and,  naturally 
zealous  for  the  honour  of  their  class,  insisted  that  the 
privileges  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  orders  sliould  be 
altogether  annulled.  On  the  other  hand,  the  legates 
strenuously  defended  the  monks;  but  they  were  an- 
swered by  the  bishop  of  Fiesole,  who  remarked  that  tli(^ 
bishops  had  a  work  to  perform  which  they  could  not 
leave  in  the  hands  of  men  who  only  sought  their  own 
^ain  and  pleasure.  I  see/'  said  he,  that  preaching 
IS  every  where  left  to  the  regulars.  Is  not  this,  my 
fathers,  to  let  the  wolf  into  the  fold  ?  I  conjure  you,  in 
the  name  of  God,  and  by  all  that  is  holy,  not  to  let  these 
abuses  continue  to  exist. ' 

But  the  monks  had  their  representatives  among  the 
prelates;  and  a  Dominican  immediately  answered,  that 
the  Pope  being  bishop  of  all  Christendom,  those  whom 
he  sent  forth  to  preach  had  as  good  authority  for  the 
exercise  of  their  functions  as  the  clergy  who  received 
their  license  from  a  diocesan ;  that  the  prelates  oii^lit 
not  to  complain  of  the  custom  alluded  to,  for  it  had 
arisen  not  from  a  s])int  of  nnjust  aggression  on  the  part 
of  the  regulars,  but  irom  the  negligence  of  the  bishops 
themselves ;  that  if  even  now  they  would  preach  and 
instruct  the  people,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  others, 
the  monka  would  gladly  remain  in  their  cells,  and 
giving  themselves  up  to  a  life  of  mortification  and  peni- 
tence, would  endeavour  by  their  supplications  to  turn 
away  the  wrath  of  God.  ^4t  is  our  own  idleness  only,'' 
he  continued,  not  to  speak  of  our  ignorance,  that  has 
obliged  the  Pope  to  grant  privileges  to  the  monks.  It 
is  they  who  have  sustained  the  burden  of  our  ministry. 
They  perform  the  labour,  while  we  enjoy  the  honours 
and  revenues  of  our  bishoprics."* 

*  Pallavlcini  Hist.  Cone.  Trident.,  lib.  Tii.,  c.  It.,  sec.  4.  Fleuiy,  t.  Yia^ 
art.  vii.,  liv.  cxlii.,  n.  99. 
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In  a  congregation  held  soon  after,  a  decree  was  pro* 
posed,  which  directed  that  the  monks  should  not,  in 
future,  he  allowed  to  preach  except  in  the  churches  be- 
longing to  their  respective  orders,  without  the  especial 

permission  of  their  generals  and  the  bishops  ;  and  that 
they  were  not,  even  in  their  own  churches,  to  assume 
the  office  of  preachers  till  properly  licensed  by  their 
general,  and  approved  by  the  diocesan.  When  the 
Cardinal  del  Monte  called  upon  Paeheco  to  deliver 
his  opinion,  he  replied,  that  one  of  the  main  objects 
sought  for  in  the  reformation  of  which  the  council  had 

rken,  was  to  oblige  the  bishops  to  reside  in  their 
ceses ;  to  teach  their  people,  and  perform  whatever 
other  duties  belonged  to  their  office ;  that  if  they  be- 
lieved there  was  no  divine  law  compelling  them  to  this, 
they  were  greatly  in  error;  and  that  the  council  ought 
to  use  its  endeavours  to  restore  the  antient  canons,  which 
ordered  negligent  and  unworthy  bishops  to  be  deprived 
of  their  revenues,  and  even  to  be  deposed.* 

The  Cardinaf  del  Monte  strove  to  cut  short  this  debate 
by  proposing  to  collect  the  votes  of  the  fathers,  without 
waiting  for  the  statemLiit  ul"  their  opinions.  Cardinal 
Paeheco  strongly  objected  to  such  a  proceeding;  and 
observed,  that  it  was  monstrous  to  see  bishops,  who  had 
come  from  distant  provinces,  and  at  great  expense, 
denied  the  liberty  of  expressing  their  sentiments  on 
matters  of  the  highest  conseqnonrp  to  the  Church. f 
They  had  hitherto,  he  added,  been  confined  to  particular 
congregations,  and  were  shut  up  as  if  in  prison ;  but 
they  will  rouse  themselves  by  and  by,  and  demand  why 
they  are  treated  with  this  injustice,  and  cheated  of 
their  fair  and  lawful  authority*  Shall  we  continue  to 
allow  the  monks  to  preach  in  our  dioceses  without  our 
permission,  without  their  even  producing  a  license  from 
their  superiors?  It  is  acknowledged  that  bishops  and 
curates  have  shamefully  neglected  the  preaching  of 

*  Rainaldl  AnnalesEccles.,  t.  xiv.,  sec.  IxUi.,  p.  151. 

f  The  legatea  of  the  Pope  having  taken  their  seats  as  prendents,  could  not^ 

canonicully,  give  their  opinion.  It  was  t  n  u-li  that  they  proposed  the  ques- 
tion which  was  to  be  examined.  After  that  every  hibliop  nad  a  right  to 
deliver  his  sentimenta  without  constraint.  To  pui^ue  any  other  course  was 
to  influence  and  intimidate  the  mind,  and  to  propose  the  consideration  of  a 
question  which  had  been  already  decided.— Lcttrca  et  Memoiics  de  Vaigas^ 
par  Michel  le  Vassor,  p.  16. 
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God's  Word  to  the  people.*  Is  the  decree  calculated 
to  cure  this  evil  ?  I  exhort  them,  my  brethren  the 
bishops,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Clii  ist,  whose  vicars  they 
are,  to  re-establisli  their  antient  authority."  Then,  tum- 
iijo-  towards  tlie  legates,  he  reminded  them  that  they  were 
formerly  but  simple  bishops ;  that  they  still  possessed 
that  title  ;  and  that  they  would  greatly  dishonour  them- 
selves if  they  did  not  employ  their  iniluence  to  support 
the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  order. 

Pacbeco's  address  was  listened  to  with  extreme  im* 
patience  by  the  legates  and  their  supporters.  The  same 
feeling  had  been  already  manifested  during  the  speech 
of  the  Bishop  of  Fiesole ;  and  Del  Monte,  though  with 
necessary  caution,  expressed  in  both  cases  the  disgust 
which  sentiments  so  bold  and  uncompromising  had  in- 
spired. In  his  letters  to  Rome,  he  intimated  the  neces- 
sity of  measures  being  taken  for  the  removal  of  those 
prelates  who  seemed  resolved  on  opposiug  the  measures 
to  which  the  more  tractable  of  the  fathers  were  ready  to 
give  assent.  Pacheco  had  been  asked  whether  he  really 
believed  that  the  bisliops  were  vicars  of  Jesus  Christ; 
and  had  replied  that  he  did,  and  should  continue  to 
do  so  till  he  was  proved  to  be  wrong.f  This  was  to 
strike  at  the  foundation  of  the  Pope's  own  supremacy; 
and  the  whole  of  the  party  which  supported  such  sen- 
timents could  not  be  otherwise  than  obnoxious  to  the 
resentment  of  the  Roman  court.  But  the  times  would 
not  allow  of  that  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  which 
might  have  afforded  the  readiest  remedy  to  this  growing 
evil.  The  bishops  complained  of  were  to  be  managed 
rather  than  coerced,  and  to  be  silenced  by  art  rawer 
than  by  open  threats*! 

♦  Pacheco  illustrated  this  by  stating,  tlmt  when  he  went  to  the  blaliopric  of 
Pampeluiia,he  heard  that  the  face  of  a  bishop  had  nut  been  seen  there  for 
eighty  years,  one  or  tlie  other  of  the  cardinals  having  always  enjoyed  that  see. 
^PaUaviciui  Hist.  Cone.  Trident.,  lib.  vii.,  c.  ir^  sec.  10. 

t  Some  attempt  was  made  to  modify  this  opinion.  The  bishops,  it  was 
nadj  might  be  regarded  as  vicars  of  Clirist,in  respect  to  their  right  of  absolving, 
and  performing  other  functions  ;  but  they  could  not  be  properly  called  vicars 
of  Christ  in  tlie  same  sense  in  which  the  Pope  was :    Non  tamen  vicarios 

gnerales.  qnalia  est  whm  Ronumis  Pontifex :  iUos  eaim  in  partm  solid- 
dinisaavocari."— Ibid,,  sec.l4» 

%  Fkury,  t.  VIII.,  art.  viii.,  liv.  cxlii.,  n.  105.  Pallavicino  sa^  ^  Ut  hac  in 
xe  cum  legatorom,  turn  pontificis  modoiatio  paJam  fiat^  liber  hie  rescripta  ad 
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The  decree  respecting  the  bishops  was  again  discussed 
on.  Ihe  21st  of  May.  Pach^,  nothing  daunted  by  the 
reproofs  he  had  received,  insisted  that  especial  men-* 
tion  ought  to  be  made  of  archbishops  and  primates, 
otherwise  they  might  endeavour  to  excuse  themselves 
on  some  plea  of  exemption  from  the  ordinary  rule.  He 
also  contended  that  the  clause  which  had  given  the 
prelates  permission  to  read  their  discourses  should  be 
omitted  ;  for  that  if  the  bishops  were  to  adopt  the 
custom  of  reading  their  sermons,  the  people  would  be 
led  to  form  a  mean  idea  of  their  capacity.  Tlie  argu- 
ments advanced  in  support  of  tliis  opinion  were  consi- 
dered sufficiently  cogent  to  obtain  genci  al  aj)j>robation, 
and  the  clause  referred  to  was  removed.*  It  was  not, 
however,  so  readily  determined  that  the  monks  should 
be  forbidden  to  preach  without  a  direct  permission  from 
the  diocesan.  **  It  is  highly  proper,"  said  the  Do- 
minican prelate,  who  liad  before  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  friars,  that  the  bishops  should  be  re-established  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  primitive  honours.  But  what 
were  those  honours?  Did  they  not  consist  in  going 
forth  to  preach  the  gospel,  clad  in  sackcloth,  and  plod- 
ding their  way,  supported  only  by  a  staflP,  instead  of 
being  carried,  as  they  now  are,  in  luxurious  litters, 
growing  fat  in  soft  and  shameful  idleness?"  Tliis  ad- 
dress provoked  some  severe  rejoiiulcrs;  but  it  was  at 
length  agreed  that  the  monks  slionld  be  allowed  to 
preach  in  their  own  churches  without  the  permission  of 
the  bishop,  which  should  only  be  required  when  they 
entered  some  place  as  strangers. 

After  having  determined  to  promote  the  study  of 
theology  by  establishing  diocesan  schools,  and  to  secure, 
as  far  as  practicable,  the  residence  of  tlxe  bishops  and 
other  dignitaries,  the  council  began  its  examination  of 
the  doctrines  of  Luther.   To  this  it  was  led  at  the 

eo9  Paulisensa  referre.  "De  Fesiilani  petulantia,  vestrne  scntentia  Pontifici 
comprobatur,  in  prnsentia  satins  esse  ad  alia  remcdia  Don  progredi^  sed 
hominem  verbis  tantitmmorlo  castigandum,  tnm  ob  allatas  a  nobis  rationes, 
turn  ne  loquendi  libertaB  adimi  patribus  oenseatur." — Lib.  vii.,  c.  iv.,  sec.  13, 
Paolo  Saipi  a&ys,  that  the  legates  heaid  the  bishop  of  Fifisole  with  aflfected 
modi  lation-^T.  I.,  liv,  ii,  p*900. 
*  Fleuiy. 
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eariKst  desire  of  the  legates.  The  Pope  regarded  with 
suspicion  every  step  that  was  taken  in  tlie  way  of  prac- 
tical reform.  He  knew  how  easily  the  rapid  tide  of 
debate  might  dash  to  pieces  some  bulwark  of  the  system 
now  necessary  to  his  safety.  Had  he  been  protected  by 
principles  far  more  defensible  than  those  on  which  he 
relied,  such  apprehensions  would  have  been  equally 
natural  and  pardonable.  The  discussions  of  an  assembly 
like  that  of  Trent  are  dangerous  to  every  thing  but 
truth,  justice  and  holiness  in  their  purest  forms* 

No  sooner,  therefore,  had  it  been  discovered  that 
several  members  of  the  assembly  were  resolved  upon 
pressing  the  subject  of  reform  to  its  proper  and  legi- 
timate end,  than  the  legates  insisted  upon  the  necessity 
of  introducing  some  topic  connected  with  the  spread  of 
heresy.  To  this,  both  the  prelates  who  had  distin- 
guislied  themselves  in  the  late  discussions,  and  the 
Spanish  ambassiidor,  offered  decided  opposition.  But 
their  remonstrances  were  in  vain.  The  legates  insisted 
that  they  were  obliged  to  follow  the  orders  of  the  Pope ; 
and  after  promising  to  seek  furtlier  information  from 
Germany  before  determining  the  matter,  exhibited  the 
propositions  which  had  been  drawn  from  the  writings  of 
the  reformers  on  the  subject  of  original  sin.* 

Much  learning  and  ingenuity  were  displayed  by 
several  of  the  theologians  who  took  part  in  the  dis- 
<nission.  It  was  fruitful  in  topics  of  interest ;  but  better 
calculated  to  employ  the  skill  of  those  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  study  of  scholastic  theology,  than  to 
Airther  the  professed  design  of  the  council.  Most  of 
the  bishops  and  other  influential  members  of  the  as- 
sembly were  confessedly  uninformed  in  subjects  of  this 

*  Paolo  SarpL  1. 1.,  liv.  ii.,  p.  S07.~-^^  The  fact  is  incontestible,"  observes  Le 
VasBor,  that  uie  mamier  in  idiich  UiJiigs  were  condiicied  at  Trent  under 
Paul  III.  was  altogether  contrary  to  practice  of  the  antient  councils."  It 
was  destructive  of  liberty,  says  Vargas,  and  minous  to  the  authority  of  such 
assemblies.  Under  pretext  of  conducting  its  ati'airs,  the  l^tes  rendered 
themaelves  mastera  of  13m  anembly.  Questions  w«re  proposed,  examined 
and  decided  only  according  to  tlieir  ]>leasnre ;  and  the  orders  which  they 
eontinualh'  received  from  Rome.  This  was  so  manifest,  that  the  pensionary 
prelates  could  not  deny  the  fact  ;  thev  mourned  over  their  condition^  when 
speaking  with  good  men^Lettras  et  M^noues  de  Vaigas,  p.  14. . 
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nature.  Of  those  who  had  any  learning,  properly  eo 
ealledy  the  greater  number  were  only  distinguished  by 
their  knowledge  of  the  canon  law.  The  rest  knew 
little  more  than  what  pertained  to  the  ofBce  of  a  cour- 
tier. It  was  to  the  theologians,  therefore,  who  attended 
the  council  simply  in  that  capacity,  that  the  duty  per- 
tained of  representing  their  Church,  and  supporting  its 
views,  in  debates  of  this  nature. 

The  general  subject  having  been  discussed  in  con- 
gregations held  for  the  purpose,  anotiier  was  summoned 
on  the  16th  of  June,  in  which  the  result  of  these 
discussions  was  set  forth  in  the  form  of  decrees.  That 
which  treated  of  original  sin  was  divided  into  five  parts« 
each  with  its  appended  anathema.  Of  these,  four  re^ 
garded  the  supposed  errors  of  Zuingle»  while  the  fifth 
referred  to  those  of  Luther*  It  was  only  on  the  second 
article  that  any  important  difference  of  opinion  pre* 
▼ailed.  In  this  it  was  said  that  the  sin  of  Adam  had 
been  transmitted  to  the  whole  of  the  human  race.  So 
lain  a  doctrine  of  scripture  could  not,  it  might  have 
een  supposed,  have  created  any  dissention  among  the 
teachers  of  Christian  theology.  But  the  disciples  of 
Loyola,  Lainez  and  Salmeron,  and  the  Cordeliers,  aided 
by  Cardinal  Pacheco,  insisted  that  an  exception  should 
made  in  favour  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  Domi- 
nicans, on  the  contrary,  argued  with  equal  warmth 
against  the  notion  thus  fondly  espoused.  In  the  end,  the 
legates,  to  avoid  oft'ending  either  party,  observed,  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  council  to  decide  the 
question  at  present.  The  disputants  remained  contented 
with  the  partial  victory  which  each  seemed  to  have 
secured^  and  patiently  submitted  to  the  admonition  that 
they  ought  to  abide  by  the  constitutions  of  Sixtus  IV., 
and  sp^k  no  more  of  a  subject  so  difficult  and  mys^ 
terious.* 

On  the  following  day  the  decree  was  published  which 
tunathematized,  first,  those  who  acknowledged  not  that 
Adam,  by  his  transgression,  had  fallen  from  holiness, 
and  become  subject  to  the  wrath  of  God,  to  the  power 

*  Fleuiy,  t.  viu.,  art.  vii.,  lib.  cxliL,  n.  119.  Kauialdi  Annal.  Etjcles., 
t.  XIV.,  p.  166. . 
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of  sill  and  death ;  secondly,  those  who  denied  the  uni^ 
yeraal  consequences  of  Adam's  and  its  effect  upon 
the  soul,  as  well  as  the  hody.  Thirdly,  those  who  sup- 
posed that  any  one  may  be  set  free  from  sin  thus  deriyed 
Dy  other  means  than  we  blood  of  Christ*  In  the  fourth 
place,  they  are  anathematized  who  deny  the  necessity 
of  baptism  to  new-born  infants :  and,  lastly,  those  who 
believe  not  that  original  siu  is  taken  away  by  baptism, 
or  affirm  that  it  is  only  cancelled  thereby.* 

Provision  having  been  made  in  this  congregation  to 
secure  those  important  helps  to  reform,  the  education 
and  better  discipline  of  the  clergy,  the  assembly  consi- 
dered itself  at  liberty  to  pursue  the  examination  of 
articles  of  faith.  On  tlie  next  meeting,  therefore,  of  the 
council,  the  doctrine  of  justification  was  proposed  as  the 
subject  of  discussion*  The  errors  imputed  to  the  Pro* 
testants  haying  been  reduced  to  six  heads,  the  questions 
thence  arising  were  referred  to  the  following  congrega* 
tion,  when  rorty*fiye  theologians  assembled  with  the 
prelates  to  examine  the  faith  of  the  Protestants  in  the 
first  and  distinguishing  principle  of  eyangelical  truth. 

It  was  found,  at  the  yery  beginning  of  the  discussion^ 
that  but  few  of  the  diyines  assemble  on  the  occasion 
were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  subject  to  free 
themselves,  and  the  meeting,  from  considerable  embar- 
rassment. The  docirine  of  justification  had  nut  bccii 
rendered  prominent  in  Roman  Catholic  theology  by  the 
discussions  of  the  schools.  This  may  be  accounted  for 
by  reference  to  the  nature  of  tlie  subject.  Unlike  the 
questions  whicli  belong*  to  every  examination  of  what 
constitutes  the  freedom  of  the  hmnan  will,  those  which 
pertain  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  can  only  be  an<^ 
swered  by  an  appeal  to  scripture.  This  was  not  what 
the  schoolmen  loved  or  practised.  The  most  admired 
and  ingenious  line  of  argument,  not  founded  on  the 
gospel,  has  not  sufficient  strength  to  bear  the  weight  of 
even  a  single  text.  To  the  pride  of  reasoning  this  is  into- 
lerable. It  cannot  endure  to  see  it  demonstrated,  that 
all  its  toil  is  yain ;  and  that  the  worth  of  its  contri- 
vances is  wholly  imaginary.  Doctrines,  therefore,  which 

*  Flemy.  Paolo  Sarpi^  1. 1,,  lib.  ii.j  p. 
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are  simply  and  purely  evaiigelical^  offer  little  to  tempt 
the  exercise  of  subtle  intellects.  This  is  die.  case,  what** 
ey^  be  the  moral  character  of  the  mind ;  but  when  it  is 
under  the  influence  of  sincere  and  ardent  piety,  as  were 
doubtless  those  of  many  of  the  schoohncn,  it  is  still  less 
inclined  to  meddle  with  matters  embalmed  in  the  light 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.* 

Twenty-five  propositions,  according  to  some,  ac- 
cordinof  to  others,  tweuty-three,t  were  offered  to  tlic 
council  for  its  careful  consideration,  before  it  should 
detenu  iiK'  what  ought  to  be  received  as  the  true  doc* 
trine  of  justification.  They  were  mainly  drawn  from 
the  works  of  Luther  and  Zuingle,  and  began  with  tlie 
fundamental  principle  of  their  system,  that  faith  alone, 
to  the  exclusion  of  works,  sufnces  for  salvation,  and 
alone  justifies*  In  another  of  the  articles  it  was  stated, 
that  those  who,  without  the  Holy  Spirit,  do  even  what 
seems  good,  yet  sin,  for  their  actions  proceed  from  an  im- 
pare  heart ;  and  if  there  be  no  faith,  the  observance  of 
God's  commandments  does  bu  t  produce  iniquity.  Again, 
not  any  previous  disposition  is  necessary  to  justification ; 
for  faith  justifies,  not  because  it  disposes  a  man  to  seek 
holiness,  but  because  it  is  the  means  and  instrument  by 
which  he  seizes  upon,  and  receives  the  promise  and  the 
grace  of  God.  The  doctrine  of  predisposition  destroys  that 
of  faith,  and  depri  \  (  s  the  conscience  of  its  best  cuiisula- 
tion.  Faith  only  is  necessary.  Other  tliiii<i:s  .ire  neither 
commanded  nor  forbidden;  and  there  is  nootlier  sin  but 
disbelief.  He  wlio  lias  faith  is  free  from  the  precepts  of 
the  law,  and  has  no  need  of  works  to  obtain  snlvation ; 
for  faith  gives  all  things,  and  fulfils  all  the  command- 
ments. No  action  of  a  believer  can  be  so  wicked  as  to 
accuse  or  condemn  him.  No  baptized  person  can  lose 
salvation  by  any  other  sin  than  that  of  disbelief ;  and 

*  Rainaldfu  himself  remarlcs,  Uut  while  the  antient  schoolmen  had 

treated  very  largely  concerniiig  the  questions  connected  with  the  subject  of 
original  sin,  they  had  diacoiuaed  much  more  i^anngly  of  jnat.ific»t.ion>— » 
T.  xiY.,  sec.  txv.,  p.  178, 

f  Ftolo  Sarpi  says  the  former,  PaUarlcmo  the  latter ;  i.  i.,  IW.  n,  |k  Stf  • 
Adeoqne  non  illi  duntaxat  vi^inti-quinque  ex  uno  Luthero  dor^nmpti,  qiias 
Suavis  recensct ;  sed  ad  priimnn  statinn  dec-cin  ;  noveni  ad  secundum;  qua- 
tuor  ad  tcrtlum  decerpti,  nou  a  Luliicrania  mo<io,  sed  k  PolagianiSj  4 
^liwgimniaj  et  ab  aliis  h8Biieticia.F— Pal<  lib.  vui.,  c  ir*y  sec  9* 
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no  other  than  this  can  separate  from  the  srace  of  God* 
Faith  and  works  are  contrary  in  AeaaSreSf  and  the 
one  cannot  be  taught  without  setting  aside  the  other. 

Several  of  the  sacceeding  articles  bore  immediately 
on  the  same  point.  It  was  also  fiirther  said,  tfiat,  ae* 
cording  to  the  Lutherans,  grace  and  justice  are  only  the 
will  of  God.  That  oiir  righteousness  is  but  the  right- 
eousness of  Jesus  Christ;  that  the  righteous  have  no 
inherent  quality  of  that  kind ;  and  tliat  their  sins  are 
not  effaced,  but  only  remitted,  or  not  imputed.  Lastly ; 
all  the  just  are  supposed  to  be  ?idinitted  to  the  same 
degree  of  glory  ;  and  are  to  be  as  great  in  righteousness 
as  the  Mother  of  God,  and  as  holy  as  she  is;  while 
their  works  having  no  merit,  thev  are  indebted  for  the 
whole  of  these  blessings  to  the  mere  mercy  of  the  Lord. 

Snch  was  the  summary  given  of  the  more  important 
principles^  deducible,  according  to  the  theologians  of 
Trent,  from  the  writings  of  the  refcnrmers.  The  field 
of  discussion  was  wide,  and  difficult  to  be  traced  ;  nor 
were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  task  was  begun 
fevourable  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  or  to  the  common 
cause  of  charity.  It  requires  an  exercise  of  the  most 
perfect  candour  for  persons  united  among  themselves  in 
the  profession  of  the  same  doctrine  to  discuss  fiiirly  and 
fully  the  merits  of  an  opposite  S3r8tem.  This  is  always 
the  case ;  but  the  difficulty  is  greatly  increased  when 
the  numerous  considerations  of  party  interest  are  brought 
into  action,  and  the  decision  of  the  question  is  likely  to 
affect  materially  the  future  position  of  the  disputants. 
It  was  next  to  impossible  that  the  views  of  the  reformers 
should  be  represented  in  their  proper  light  and  placed 
honestly  on  the  true  grounds  of  defence,  where  there 
was  not  a  single  representative  of  the  party.  It  is  not 
enough  that  there  are  some  upright  and  liberal  men 
in  an  assembly  appointed  to  try  adverse  opinions.  How- 
ever honest  they  may  be,  the  influence  of  habit,  and  old 
associations,  if  not  prejudice,  will  weigh  heavily  upon 
their  judgment.  For  this  there  is  generally  a  corrective 
in  meetings  where  each  party  has  its  feir  number  of 
supporters;  but  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  while  pride 
and  bigotry  sat  flushed  with  the  hope  of  victory,  the 
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more  virtuous  ininda»  after  a  brief  struggle  in'.thQ 
cause  of  justice,  shrunk  from  the  conflict,  doubting  in 
themselves  whether,  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  hearing, 
they  had  not  violated  some  claim  ot  duty  and  loyalty  to 
their  Church, 

Among  those  who  took  the  most  conspicuous  part  in 
the  debate,  were  Ambrose  Catharin,  the  Dominican  ; 
Andrew  cie  Vega,  a  Spanish  Franciscan ;  and  Jerome 
Seripand,  general  of  the  Augustines,*  who  are  said  to 
have  exhibited  a  zeal  which  might  partly  be  traced  to 
their  desire  to  prove  that  they  were  not  infected,  like 
many  others  of  their  order,  witli  the  errors  of  Luther. 
The  h^ve  of  scholastic  distinctions  was  shown  tit  the 
beginning  of  the  debate.  To  arrive  at  a  right  notion 
of  tJie  subject,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  describe 
works  under  three  different  heads.  First,  there  were 
the  works  which  precede  grace ;  secondly,  those  which 
are  performed  at  the  moment  when  grace  is  first 
infused ;  and  thirdly,  those  which  follow  this  gift  of  the 
divine  principle. 

The  nature  of  justifying  faith,  on  the  other  hand,  wag 
described  by  some  as  consisting  in  simple  belief :  by 
others  it  was  confounded  with  its  accompanying  graces, 
as  that  of  charity ;  while  the  rest  argued,  in  closer 
agreement  with  the  gospel,  that  it  was  a  trust  in  God 
wJiich  by  its  proper  vital  efficacy  brought  forth  the 
fruits  of  love.  Dominic  Soto  insisted  that  the  only 
proper  distinctions  of  faith  were  those  which  represented 
it,  first  as  the  assurance,  or  truth,  of  one  who  promises ; 
and  secondly,  as  the  consent  of  him  who  hears,  and 
believes;  the  former  belonging  to  God,  and  the  latter 
to  man.  To  speak  of  faith  under  any  other  terms  was, 
according  to  Soto,  not  only  erroneous  but  heretical,  and 
highly  injurious  to  the  Church  in  its  controversy  with 
the  Lutherans.  It  had  been  said  by  the  leader  of  that 
sect,  that  the  faith  which  justifies  is  a  confidence,  and 
assurance  that  our  sins  are  pardoned,  and  that  we  are 
reconciled  in  Christ*    Such  a  confidence,  argued  Soto^ 

*  Paolo  Sarpi,  t,  i.,  liv.  ii.  Fullavicini  Hist:  Con.  Trident.  Fleury, 
t..TiiLy  art  vil 
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is  pride  and  rashness,  and  a  proof  of  sin,  rather  than  of 
grace. 

This  opinion  was  not  allowed  to  pass  uncontradicted. 
Catharin  remarked,  that  although  justification  was  not 
the  effect  of  such  a  confidence,  it  was  very  consistent 
with  scripture  doctrine  that  the  justified  should  believe 
themselves  in  a  state  of  grace*  Andrew  de  Vega  added, 
tliiit  it  was  not  presumptuous,  in  certain  cases,  for  be- 
lievers to  regard  tlioir  souls  as  emancipated  from  >\u; 
but  that  their  confidence  could  be  only  a  species  of  con- 
jectural assurauce. 

The  disputes  on  these  points  were  carried  to  a  consi- 
derable extent.  It  was  to  the  credit  of  the  council  that 
such  was  the  case.  It  was  even  to  the  advantaire  of 
religion  generally.  The  votes  of  the  assembly  were  nofc 
the  only  things  to  be  considered.  Many  of  the  theo- 
logians engaged  in  the  several  congregations  eiyoyed 
no  slight  degree  of  personal  influence  in  their  respective 
provinces;  and  the  quickening  of  their  minds  to  the 
observation  of  scriptural  truth,  though  it  might  not 
render  them  sufficiently  powerful  to  determine  Ihe  votes 
of  the  council,  might  greatly  improve  them  as  teachers 
of  theology  in  less  conspicuous  spheres;  and,  though 
leaving  them  still  in  communion  with  the  Roman 
Church,  would  incline  them  strongly  to  speak  more 
plainly  and  spiritually  of  many  important  principles  in 
the  evangelical  system. 

It  was  at  length  decided,  that  faith  justities,  and  that 
this  justifying  faith  is  the  consent  of  the  mind  to  what- 
ever God  has  revealed,  or  the  Church  propounded  as 
necessary  to  salvation.  Sometimes  it  is  accompanied 
by  charity  ;  at  others  not ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  to  be 
distiriGruished  as  of  two  kinds,  the  one  being  that  coiii- 
monly  d*  s(  ri})ed  as  a  dead,  solitary,  inactive  faith,  and 
the  other  known  as  a  lively,  efficacious,  operative  faith. 
Some  endeavoured  to  shake  this  decision,  by  limiting 
tlie  justifying  grace  to  the  latter  kind  of  belief,  and 
thereby  proving  that  it  necessarily  comprehended  the 
preparations  of  the  will,  and  the  accomplishment  of 
the  law ;  in  other  words^  that  it  is  animated  by  love« 
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Bat,  to  this  ft  was  objected  that  St.  Paul  only  says  that 
it  worketh  by  love;  and  some  persisted  in  ascribing 
justification  to  both  kinds  of  faith,  making  this  dis- 
tinction, that  a  lively'  iaith  justifies  completely,  while  a 
mere  historical  belief  is  but  the  beginning  of  justi* 
fication.  St.  Paul  was  quoted  as  giving  authority  to 
this  distinction  ;  and  the  debate  would  have  been  per- 
petually renewed  had  not  the  disputants  generally 
agreed  on  this,  that  while  the  proposition,  "  faith  alone 
justifies,"  may  be  taken  in  various  senses,  it  deserves 
not,  in  any  one  of  tliem,  the  attention  of  reasonable  men. 

On  the  article  respecting  the  sinful  nature  of  every 
kind  of  works,  before  grace,  Luther  was  represented  as 
having  fallen  into  grievous  error,  for  there  are  many 
actions,  it  was  contended,  purely  indifferent,  and  there 
are  others  which,  though  not  agreeable  to  God,  are  ne* 
vertheless  morally  good.  Such  are  the  virtuous  acts  of 
infidels,  and  of  those  Christians  who  are  still  in  a  state 
of  sin.  But  Catharin  would  not  allow  an  argument 
which  involved  not  only  error  but  oontradictionSy  to 
pass  unnoticed.  Man,  he  said»  could  perform  nothing 
really  good,  without  the  especial  aid  of  God.  The 
works  of  infidels,  and  those  of  professed  believers,  not 
yet  spiritually  converted,  however  good  and  excellent, 
and  even  heroic,  in  appearance,  are  truly  sins.  Though 
fair  to  the  eye,  they  cannot  sustain  the  strict  examination 
which  truth  and  holiness  demand.  And  this,  he  con- 
tended, was  the  doctrine  of  Thomas  Aquinas  himself, 
who  taught  that,  in  order  to  do  what  is  really  good, 
every  thing  pertaining  to  it  must  be  good  ;  whereas,  to 
render  a  work  evil,  there  is  wanted  but  the  least  defection, 
in  any  one  of  its  circumstances,  from  the  rule  of  right. 
It  was  an  ackiiowledged  principle,  he  added,  and  one 
supported  by  bt.  Augustine,  that,  without  preventing 
grace,  man  could  do  nothing  acceptable  to  God,  What 
then  was  the  plain  inference,  but  that  before  grace  was 
given  no  work  could  be  morally  good.* 

This  scriptural  sentiment  was  further  supported  by 
Teference  to  the  writings  of  St.  Ambrose,  and  many 
other  fathers.    Catharin  did  not  even  scruple  to  say 

*  Paok)  Sarpi,  1. 1.,  lir.  iL  PaUavkiiii  HiiBt.  Cone.  Tntoi. 
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til  at  the  schoolmen  contradicted  each  other  on  this 
ijiubject.  That  it  was  better,  therefore,  to  follow  the 
earlier  writers,  and,  better  than  ail,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  faith  in  the  Scriptures  themselves.  was 
once^"  he  said,  ^'of  a  contrary  opinion ;  but  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  fetbers,  has  convinced  me  of 
my  error/* 

It  was  not  probable  that  a  remark  like  this  would 
pass  unassailed.  Soto  replied,  that  it  was  little  short  of 
heresy,  for  if  it  were  said,  that  man  had  not  the  power 
of  doing  well,  what  was  this  but  to  deny,  with  the 
Lutherans,  the  existence  of  free-will?  lie  then  made 
some  sensible  distinctions  respecting  the  substance  of  a 
work,  and  its  end,  or  object.  The  powers  of  nature,  he 
affirmed,  were  sufficient  to  enable  a  man  to  observe  all 
the  precepts  of  the  law  in  regard  to  the  former,  and 
thereby  avoid  sin,  however  they  might  fail  in  directing 
him  to  a  faultless  end.  Thus  there  are  tliree  kinds  of 
works.  Under  the  first  class  are  those  which  transgress 
the  law,  and,  therefore,  produce  sin.  The  second  class 
comprehends  such  as  fulfil  the  law  with  charity,  and  are^ 
therefore,  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  and  in  the 
third  rank,  are  those  which,  though  morally  good,  and, 
therefore,  free  from  sin,  are  not  sufficiently  excellent  in 
themselves  to  obtain  the  favour  of  God, 

When  the  praise  thus  awarded  to  human  nature 
seemed  likely  to  embarrass  every  doctrine  of  the  gospd 
.with  difficulties,  Soto  modified  his  argument  by  draw- 
ing a  distinction  between  the  merit  of  partieular  actions, 
and  the  general  state  of  the  persons  performing  them. 
Sins  might  be  guarded  against  when  considered  sepa- 
rately, but  not  in  the  mass ;  and,  to  illustrate  his  mean- 
ing, he  compared  a  man  striving  a*^Miiist  sin  to  one  who 
held  a  ve^-^(  1  ])ierced  in  three  places,  ile  might  stop  the 
liquid  which  it  contained  from  gushing  out  at  two  of  the 
places,  but  it  must  still  eseape  at  the  third. 

Much,  however,  as  Soto  strove  to  exalt  the  merit  oi 
good  works,  he  would  not  venture  to  assert  that  they 
could  procure  justification.  Augustine,  Thomas  Aqui- 
i^as,  and  a  host  of  other  writers  to  whose  authority  h$ 
bowed,  were  directly  opposed  to  such  a  doctrine.  He 
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acknowledged  that  they  ascribed  the  beginning  of  salva- 
tion to  the  calling  of  God.  But  not  willing  to  relinquish 
£0  large  a  portion  of  his  ar^ment,  as  seemed  to  be  legi* 
timately  cut  off  by  this  confession,  he  insisted,  that  works 
might  be  regarded  as  leading  remotely  to  .jostification. 
This  desire  to  establish  the  merit  of  works  was  earned 
still  further  by  Andrew  de  Vega,  and  the  F^nciscans. 
They  had  been  taught  by  Duns  Scotus  that  there  is  a 
grace  of  congruity,  a  portion,  that  is,  of  divine  help  aTul 
liivour,  which  properly  attaches  itself  to  works  done  with 
a  good  intention,  and  according  to  the  best  of  a  man's 
ability.  It  is  attri])ating  injustice  to  God,  they  said,  to 
suppose  that  iie  makes  no  difference  between  a  man  wlio 
lives  wisely  and  virtuously  according  to  the  light  which 
he  enjoys,  and  another  whose  conduct  is  marked  by 
every  species  of  wickedness. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that,  in  reasoning  of  this 
kind,  the  main  question  is  wholly  set  aside.  The  in- 
quiry is,  not  whether  one  set  of  actions,  as  actions,  and 
independent  of  principles,  are  better  than  another  ;  but 
whether  they  are  sufficiently  pure  to  satisfy  and  delight 
a  God  who  knows  the  secrets  of  the  heart.  Were  his 
thoughts  like  our  thoughts,  the  things  which  please  us 
must  please  him.  But  our  gratification  is  owing,  for  the 
most  part,  to  an  imperfect  view  of  the  objects  which 
solicit  admiration,  if  a  thing  be  fit  for  its  immediate 
purpose  we  are  satisfied;  we  rarely  inquire  by  what 
principle  it  is  set  in  motion ;  with  what  spirit  it  is  ani- 
luatcd.  This  can  never  be  the  case  with  a  being  perfect 
in  moral  perception.  Take  the  action,  however,  of  a 
wicked  man  which  leads  to  immediate  good.  Set  aside 
the  man  himself ;  his  motives,  his  dispositions,  his  deep- 
rnoted  corruption  ;  look  only  at  the  action  itself,  and  its 
immediate  result,  and  ask  whether,  thus  considered,  it 
is  not  worthier  of  God's  approbation,  than  one  which 
can  only  produce  evil,  and  the  answer  is  necessarily  in 
the  affirmative.  Take  a  thousand  such  actions;  the 
great  mass,  in  short,  which  compose  a  man's  life,  let 
them  be  all  of  this  nature,  and  the  same  answer  must  be 
given.  But  we  are  still  concerned  with  actions  only. 
As  soon  as  we  begin  to  modify  the  praise  or  blame 
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attaefaed  to  them,  by  oonsidering  their  origin,  or  the  dis- 
positions of  the  agent*  a  new  subject  of  inqoiry  presents 
Itself ;  and  if  they  are  said  to  be  good,  because  the  prin« 
ciples  whence  they  sprung  are  good,  we  are  authorized 
by  8criptuFe»  either  to  deny  the  assertion,  or  refer  the 
pure  and  exalted  motiye  to  the  working  of  heavenly 
grace.  But  this  leaves  man  in  the  same  fallen  and 
miserable  state,  so  far  as  his  own  independent  claims  to 
favour  are  concerned,  whatever  nuiiiber  of  deeds  he  may 
have  performed  fair  in  themselves,  and  acceptable  in 
the  eve'^  of  his  fellow  men.  Tn finitely  better  it  is  to  iiave 
been  the  author  of  good  than  of  evil,  though  we  have  no 
other  reward  than  the  feeling  that  we  have  not  bora 
channels  for  the  flowing  of  iniquity.  But  God  judges 
not  by  appearances ;  nor  does  he  love  that  which  is  im- 
perfect, and  intimately  blended  with  corruption.  He 
can  admire  that  only  which  his  own  spirit  has  wrought 
in  lis.  He  can  justify  only  according  to  the  infinite 
merits  of  his  Son. 

When  the  Franciscans  pursued  their  argument,  by 
observing  that  it  would  east  men  into  despair,  to  teacn 
any  other  doctrine  than  that  of  merits  as  attached  to 
works,  they  must  have  forgotten,  in  their  charitable 
zeal,  the  very  condition  of  human  nature.  To  assert 
that  the  doctrine  of  justification,  as  depending  upon 
works,  is  better  calculated  than  that  of  justification  by 
faith,  to  encourage  the  trembling  soul  to  seek  God, 
and  hope  in  his  mercy,  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  an 
iinfoilunate  bankrupt,  who  has  nothing  left  him,  is 
more  likely  to  be  benefited  by  the  creditor  who  ofters 
to  take  part  of  his  debt,  than  by  him  wlio,  mercifully 
considering  his  helplessness  and  sorrows,  freely  forgives 
him  all. 

The  Dominicans  boldly  contended  against  every 
attempt  to  defend  what  was  called  grace  of  congruity.'' 
It  ought,  they  said,  to  be  no  longer  mentioned  in  the 
Church.  The  Council  of  Orange  had  declared  that  the 
grace  of  God  is  preceded  by  no  human  merit,  but 
operates,  from  the  first,  alone  and  independently.  In 
the  antient  times  of  the  Church  no  other  doctrine  had 
been  heard  of ;  grace  of  congruity  was  not  mentioned  in 
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the  controversy  with  Pelagius ;  and  such  an  expression 
would  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  any  part  of  scripture* 

Some  of  the  collateral  parts  of  the  subject  were  then 
considered ;  and  Luther  was  severely  censured  for  hav- 
ing spoken  of  the  fear  which  attends  repentance  as 
savouring  of  sin.  Works  performed  in  a  state  of  grace 
were  spoken  of  as  perfect,  and  meriting  salvation.  Lu- 
ther h;id  represented  them  as  always  retaining  some 
portion  of  the  sinful  and  imperfect  nature  of  fallen  man. 
On  this  was  founded  the  indignant  question,  What,  if  sucli 
a  doctrine  he  true,  becomes  of  the  Virgin's  righteous- 
ness, to  attribute  to  whom  even  the  smallest  venial  sin, 
would  be  a  blasphemy  that  ought  to  be  punished  by 
the  united  powers  of  earth  and  hell  ?  The  terms  used  in 
the  controversy  aflPorded  another  theme  for  discussion. 
Grace  and  justification  had  still  to  be  defined.  Each 
party  felt  that  much  depended  upon  securing  for  itself 
the  advantage  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry.  Scripture 
was  cited  on  both  sides ;  and  it  frequently  happened,  in 
the  warmth  of  debate,  that  the  truth  shone  ferth,  and 
offered  itself  as  a  dawning  and  heavenly  light  to  the 
disputants.  But  it  was  the  predetermined  object  of  the 
assembly  to  condemn  certain  doctrines  as  heretical* 
This  held  the  minds  of  the  fathers  in  close  bondage. 
When  the  natural  energy  of  their  intellects  rendered 
them  impatient  of  control,  and  they  strove  to  take 
flight,  they  were  soon  made  aware  of  the  precise  length 
of  the  chain  which  bound  them.  Repeated  efiuris  and 
repeated  failures  diversified  tlie  wearisome  years  spent 
in  the  operations  of  the  council ;  but  if  it  can  ever  be 
melancholy  to  contemplate  the  wasted  strength  of  abi- 
lity, til  en  is  it  so,  in  the  highest  degree,  when,  not  em- 
ployed about  thin^  unworthy  of  its  nature,  it  sacrij^ces 
both  its  own  dignity,  and  the  purity  of  the  truths  on 
which  it  is  exercised,  to  the  seeming  necessity  or  ezpe-" 
diency  of  the  hour. 

Events,  to  which  our  attention  will  be  directed  in  the 
next  chapter,  disturbed  for  a  time  the  regular  meetings 
of  the  congregations.  But  on  the  20th  of  August,  the 
aspect  of  public  affairs  was  sufficiently  calm  to  enable 
the  &theis  to  re-assemble  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up 
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the  anathemas  agamst  Luthers  view  of  justification. 
Three  bishops  and  three  generals  of  religious  orders 
were  selected  to  execute  this  task.  It  is  affirmed,  how* 
ever,  that  the  Cardinal  de  St.  Croix,  who  presided  in 
the  congregation,  had  no  desire  to  see  the  sobject  dis- 
posed of.  The  dispute  on  the  nature  of  grace  was, 
therefore,  renewed.  Some  of  the  members  insisted  tihat 
any  feeling  of  assurance  respecting  a  state  of  grace  was 
full  of  error  and  presumption.  Others  contended  that 
it  was  meritorious.  Both  scripture  and  the  fathers 
were  cited  in  support  of  these  contrary  opiniuns.  The 
favourite  text  on  the  one  side  was  that  which  cautions 
the  believer  to,  "  work  out  Ids  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling.***  On  the  otlif  r  it  was  asked,  in  tlie  words 
of  the  aposth\  *'  Know  w  not  your  own  selves  how  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  in  you,  (  xcept  ye  be  reprobates ? f  "  and 
th  is  was  followed  by  the  statement  addressed  to  the 
same  people :  "  We  have  received  not  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  but  the  spirit  which  is  of  God,  that  we  might 
know  the  things  that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God  ;"| 
and  that  other,  of  similar  import,  to  the  Romans :  The 
spirit  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God/'||  "  It  would  be  the  height  of  rash- 
ness'* said  Catharin, "  to  accuse  those  of  presumption  who 
believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  them*  St.  Ambrose 
has  observed,  that  the  comforter  never  speaks  to  us 
without  making  it  manifest  who  it  is  that  speaks.  Jesus 
Christ  himself  said  to  his  disciples,  that  the  world 
could  not  receive  the  spirit  of  truth,  '  because  it  sccth 
him  not,  neither  kiioweth  him  ;  but  3  e  know  him,  for 
he  dwelletli  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you.' 

So  powerful  were  the  arguments  thus  urged  by  Ca- 
tharin,  that  some  of  the  most  violent  of  liis  antagoiii-^ts 
could  not  refuse  to  acknowledg:e  their  force.  Even 
Andrew  de  Vega  confessed  himself  obliged  to  believe 
that  scripture  was  on  the  side  of  those  who  insisted  that 
the  presence  of  grace  might  certainly  be  known.  To 
modify,  however,  this  declaration,  he  endeavoured  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  the  perception  of  grace,  and 

•  Philip,  ii.,  12.  f  2  Cor.  xiiL  6.  $  1  Cor.  u.  12. 

II  Bom.  Tin.  16.  f  Joba  idv.  17-  ' 
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the  distinct  knowledge  which  would  be  given  by  reve- 
lation. But  the  question  was  then  put,  whether  con- 
viction might  not  be  resisted,  or  whether  it  was  really 
divine,  or  human?  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the 
faith  spoken  of  being  the  witness  of  the  spirit,  could  not 
properly  be  called  free,  for  a  divine  revekttion  must  ne<^ 
cessarily  insure  conviction.  But  if,  argued  the  oppo^ 
nents  of  Gatharin,  this  certainty  be  not  equal  to  the 
catholic  faitht  it  cannot  exclude  all  doubt ;  and  if  it  be 
equal,  the  just  must  then  believe  himself  justified  be<^ 
cause  he  assents  to  all  the  articles  of  faith.  Catharin 
replied,  that  the  conviction  of  which  he  spoke  was  a 
(liviiie  laitli,  and  certain  as  the  catholic  faith,  but  not 
the  same  thing,  the  one  being  general,  the  other  parti- 
cular. 

Such  was  the  angry  feeling  displayed  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,  that  the  cardinal  who  presided  gladly 
allowed  the  parties  to  break  off  into  a  new  discussion 
on  the  nature  of  the  will.  Six  propositions  were  drawn 
from  the  works  of  Luther,  and  of  these  the  first  two  w  ere 
described  as  the  assertions  of  a  madman.  *'*God  is  the 
sole  cause  of  all  our  works,  whether  they  be  good  or  bad. 
The  treason  of  Judas  was  as  much  his  work  as  the  call- 
ing of  St.  Paul,"*  and    No  one  has  liberty  to  think  well 

*  A  modem  writer  of  eminence  has  stated  in  what  manner  he  considers 
this  sentiment  might  be  advanced  without  blasphemy,  and  in  what  way  alone 
it  can  be  ascribed  to  the  reformers.  "  Thev  who  object,  that  this  doctrine 
makes  God  the  author  of  sin^  ought  distinctly  to  explain  what  they  mean  by 
that  phrase,  the  author  of  sin.  I  know  the  phrase,  ns  it  is  commonly  used, 
signifies  something  very  ill.  If  by  the  author  qf  sin  be  meant  the  sinner,  the 
agent,  or  the  aetor  of  Hn,  or  the  doer  of  a  vfMted  thingy  so  it  would  be  a 
reproach  and  blasphemy  to  suppose  God  to  be  the  author  of  sin.  In  this 
sense  I  utterly  deny  God  to  he  the  author  of  sin :  rejecting  such  an  imputa- 
tion on  the  Most  High,  as  what  is  infinitely  to  be  abhorred ;  and  deny  any 
such  thing  to  be  the  consequence  of  what  I  oave  laid  down.  But  if,  by  the 
author  qf  sin,  is  meant  the  permitter,  or  not  a  hinderer  of  sin,  and  at  the 
same  time,  a  disposer  of  events,  in  such  a  manner,  for  wise,  holy  and  most 
excellent  purposes,  that  sin^  if  it  be  permitted  and  not  hindered,  will  most 
certainly  and  inftllibly  follow :  I  say,  if  tlds  he  allHiat  is  meant  by  being 
the  author  of  sin,  I  do  not  deny  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin  (though  I  dis- 
like and  reject  that  phmse,  as  that  wliich  by  use  and  custom  is  apt  to  carry 
another  ^iii>c)^  it  is  no  reproach  for  tlie  Most  High  to  be  thus  the  author  of 
sin.  This  is  not  to  be  the  actor  of  sin,  but  on  the  contrary",  ofhoHnest.  "What 
God  doth  herein  is  holy,  and  a  glorious  exercise  of  the  mfinite  excellency  of 
his  nature.  And  T  do  not  deny  that  God's  heinf^  thus  the  author  of  sin  fol- 
lows from  what  I  have  laid  down :  and  I  assert,  that  it  e<^ually  follows 
from  the  doctrine  which  is  maintained  by  most  of  the  Armenian  dinnea.  Thai 
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or  ill.    We  are  under  an  absolute  necessity.    To  speak 
of  liberty  is  to  amuse  ourselves  with  a  chimera."  State- 
ments of  this  kind  can  never  be  presented  in  the  form 
of  detached  and  irciked  propositions,  witliout  creating  in 
ordinary  understandings  either  a  feeling  of  proud  and 
determined  opposition,  or  of  sadness  and  vexation,  re- 
sulting from  the  thought,  that,  if  such  be  the  elements 
of  doctrine,  the  mind  that  receives  them  must  soon  sink 
under  the  weight  of  the  mystery,  and  lie  confounded 
and  dark  beneath  the  awful  burthen.   That  th^  were 
to  be  understood  in  such  a  sense  as  to  make  God  the 
author  of  evil,  no  one  who  knew  what  were  the  princi* 
pies  of  Luther^s  theology,  or  who  had  not  resolved  to 
pervert  his  meaning  for  purposes  of  controversy,  could 
for  a  moment  suppose.    But  it  must  be  confessed  that 
if  such  statements  be  judged  necessary  to  the  full  ex- 
plication of  doctrine ;  if  it  supposed  that  God's  sove- 
reignty cannot  be  properly  vindicated  wilhuul  assertions 
so  liable  to  be  mistaken,  the  utmost  care  should  be  used 
to  place  them  in  the  clear  light  of  other  and  simpler 
arguments.    It  often,  however,  happens  that  principles 
which  require  most  explication,  and  the  most  cautious 
mode  of  statement,  arc  spoken  of  by  religions  teachers 
in  a  tone  of  pride  and  severity  which  seem  purposely 
employed  to  defy  contradiction.    They  regard  the  doc^ 
trine  proclaimed  as  necessary  to  their  system,  and  as 
unquestionably  true*    Familiar  with  it  in  all  its  bear-» 
ings,  they  forget  how  differently  it  may  appear  to  other 
minds  when  divested  of  these  accompaniments.  But 
despising  considerations  of  this  nature,  and  only  intent 
on  the  assertion  of  their  dogma,  they  provoke  themselves 
into  the  employment  of  me  most  startling  language, 
m6  become  more  haughty  in  their  style,  as  the  minds 
they  would  convince  shrink  more  tremblingly  from 
their  grasp. 

No  epithet  wliicli  could  mark  disgust  was  left  unem- 
ployed in  designating  the  doctrine  of  Luther  as  stated 
in  these  articles.     Marinier,  however,  observed  that 

it  is  most  ocvtaijily  so  that  CJod  is  in  siu-h  a  manner  the  disposer  and 
ordcicr  of  sin,  is  eWdeut,  if  any  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  Scriptures ;  as 
well  as  because  it  is  inipoasibla^  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  be  cthermae."'-" 
JSdwaida  oo  the  Will,  Part  iv.»  eee*  ix.,  2*. 
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though  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  we  have  no  power 
orer  any  of  our  actions,  it  was  scarcely  less  false  to 
pretend  that  we  are  masters  of  all  our  actions.  This 
want  of  perfect  liberty  is  proclaimed  by  a  thousand 
inward  struggles ;  and  the  schools  teach  the  same  truth, 
when  they  assert  that  the  first  movements  of  the  will 
are  not  free,  and  that  this  it  is  which  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  the  blessed  angels  and  men,  the  former 
being  free  from  the  earliest  movement  of  thought. 

But  Catliarin  replied,  that  more  must  be  claimed  for 
divine  grace,  and  that  without  its  es])ecial  influence  no 
good  action  could  be  performed.  Hence  the  doctrine 
stated  in  the  fotirtli  article,  "  that  we  have  only  liberty 
to  do  ill,''  ought  not  to  be  hastily  condemned.  Andrew 
de  Vega  declared  that,  in  some  respects,  the  protestant 
theologians  had  not  erred  from  the  catholic  belief  on 
this  subject;  and  actually  seemed  inclined  to  suggest 
reasons  for  a  species  of  compromise*  This  excited  no 
slight  degree  of  discontent  among  the  members  of  the 
congregation  generally ;  nor  was  the  angry  tone  which 
prevailed  at  all  subdued  when  it  was  next  asked* 
**  whether  man  is  at  liberty  to  believe,  or  not  believe?'* 
The  Franciscans  argued,  that,  as  belief  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  evidence  produced,  no  one  can  believe  or 
disbelieve  at  his  own  pleasure.  In  direct  opposition  to 
this,  the  Dominicans  asserted  that  nothing  is  more 
under  the  power  of  the  will  than  faith;  and  that,  if  a 
man  chose,  he  might  believe  almost  any  thing. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Franciscans  evaded  the  point  at 
issue,  by  referring  to  the  amount  of  evidence  required  to 
produce  assent.  The  question  respected  the  will,  and 
was  simply  this.  Can  the  mind  acknowlcdu^,  or  reject, 
at  pleasure,  the  truth  proposed  for  its  acceptance  ?  To 
suppose  that  the  evidence  may  be  sufficient  to  control 
the  understanding,  is  to  confound  faith  with  knowledge. 
That  which  is  received  on  evidence,  which  admits  of  no 
exercise  of  the  will,  or  of  the  usual  dispositions,  is 
simple  science ;  and  if  this  were  the  only  source  of  belief* 
there  would  be  nothing  like  that  which  we  now  call 
bith.  The  convictions  of  the  Christian  are  a  mark  of  the 
state  of  grace,  because  intimately  associated  with  the 

YOL.  II.  c  c 
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operations  of  the  will.  Were  it,  iodeed,  asked  whcthej* 
tliose  convictions  were  self-generated,  or  wlietlier  they> 
depended  on  the  mere  decisions  of  the.  mind,  the  tenor 
of  scripture  would  teach  us  to  reply,  that  as  all  good 
^ifts  come  from  ahove,  so  must  this  most  precious  one  of 
faith.  But  such  an  answer  is  very  different  to  that  of  the 
Franciscans,  who  in  referring  the  whole  to  a  species  of 
evidence  which  would  not  permit  the  mind  to  douht,  did 
in  reality  as  much  diminish  the  true  worth  and  excel- 
lence  of  faith,  as  they  would  have  lowered  the  dignity 
of  heavenly  ^race,  by  supposing  that  faith  could  be 
acquired  without  its  influence. 

•  That  the  will  is  above  the  influence  of  proof,  which 
would  seem  to  follow  from  the  notion  of  the  Dominicans, 
is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  common  expe- 
rience. But  it  is  not  necessary  to  assert  tbi«,  in  order 
to  show  the  jiower  of  the  will  in  the  work  of  faith.  Evi- 
dence must  be  had  before  any  truth  can  be  received  as 
such.  The  will  may  be  opposed  to  the  reception  of  tea^ 
timony,  or  it  may  be  inclined  to  admit  it,  according  to 
its  proper  degree  of  force.  It  cannot  reject  evidence 
of  which  the  application  is  understood,  without  violating 
its  own  best  functions ;  nor  can  it  entertain  a  faith  which, 
contradicts  sound  reason  and  valid  testimony,  without 
folly  and  superstition.  That  a  man  may  believe  almost 
any  thing  is,  therefore,  only  true  in  as  for  as  he  may 
overcome  the  natural  dictates  of  his  understanding,  and 
believe  against  reason ;  or  overcome  its  pride  and  ob- 
stinacy, and  usseiit  to  that  which  is  above  it.  Both 
parties  spoke  in  terms  too  general  to  be  right.  Evidence, 
and  the  proper  operation  of  tlie  w  ill,  are  equally  neces- 
sary to  a  sound  and  lively  faith.  Without  the  one,  it  is 
the  mere  creation  of  accident:  without  the  other,  it  is 
knowledge  unquickened  by  love,  or  any  graces  of  the 
Spirit. 

Before  the  debate  was  brought  to  a  close,  predestina* 
tion  and  reprobation  were  alluded  to  as  intimately  con- 
nected with  questions  respecting  the  nature  of  grace, 
and  its  dispensation.  The  writings  of  Luther,  the  con- 
fession of  Augsburg,  and  other  German  authorities  were 
consulted;' hut  they  presented  no  ground  for  accusing 
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tKie  Lutherans  of  heresy  on  this  sobject  From  the 
ivorks  of  Zuinglius,  however,  and  his  followers,  there' 
were  extracted  these  eight  ])ropositions :  first,  that 
the  cause  of  predestination  and  reprobation  is  to  be- 
sought not  in  man,  but  in  the  will  of  God :  secondly, 
that  the  predestined  can  never  be  coikU  nmed,  nor  the 
reprobate  be  saved :  thirdly,  that  the  elect  and  the  pre- 
destinated alone  are  those  that  are  justified :  fourthly, 
that  the  justified  are  obliged  by  faith  to  believe  that 
they  are  of  the  number  of  tlie  predestinated :  fifthly, 
that  the  justified  cannot  lose  grace :  sixthly,  that  those 
who  are  called,  but  belong  not  to  the  number  of  the 
elect,  cannot  lose  grace :  seventhly,  that  those  who  are 
justi^ed  must  believe  that  they  will  persevere  to  the 
end :  eighthly,  that  a  justified  person  must  believe  that 
if  he  should  lose  grace,  fae  will  at  some  period  or  the 
other  surely  recover  it. 

On  the  first  of  these  propositions  it  was  ai^ued,  that 
the  doctrine  which  it  contained  was  sound  and  catholic, 
for  that,  according  to  Duns  Scotus,  as  well  as  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  other  theologians,  God  before  the  creation 
of  the  world  chose  from  the  mass  of  mankind,  by  his 
sole  will  and  mercy,  those  whom  he  had  predestinated 
to  glory,  and  for  whom  he  liad  prepared  the  efficacious 
means  of  grace  necessary  to  their  attainment  of  eternal 
salvation.  It  was  also  to  be  believed,  continued  tin  s; 
theologians,  that  the  nuiiii)rr  of  persons  so  predestinated 
w^ns  certain  and  definite,  and  therefore  neither  to  he 
increased  nor  diminished  ;  that  those  who  were  not 
saved  could  not  complain,  seeing  that  God  had  pre- 
pared for  them  means  of  grace  sufficient  for  salvation, 
though  the  elect  only  employed  them  effectively  to  that 
end;  and  that  the  whole  of  this  doctrine  was  fully 
established  by  the  reasoning  of  St.  Paul,  who,  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  had  argued 
from  the  instance  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  that  election  was 
without  works,  and  that  it  was  simply  according  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  Almighty.* 

The  comparison  of  the  potter  and  the  clay  ;  the  refer- 

♦  Paolo  Sarpt,  f.  i.,  liv.  ii.,  v.  ^77-    Floury,  t.  viii.,  art.  vil,  1.  143. 
Pallnvjiciai  Hist.  Cone.  Tridecit.,  lib,  vin.,  c.  xii.  &  xiii. 
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(Mice  to  the  case  of  Plinvaoli,  and  other  arguments  of  a 
siniiiar kind,  were  also  urged;  and  it  was  insisted,  that, 
had  not  the  apostle  viewed  the  subject  in  the  light  of  a 
most  sublime  mystery,  he  would  not  have  applied  to  it 
the  terms  which  he  has  used  to  describe  its  wonderful 
and  impenetrable  eliaracter,  St.  Augustine,  it  was 
added,  had  employed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  chiefly 
in  advocating  this  doctrine ;  and  in  citing  his  name  the 
supporters  of  predestination,  as  a  principle  of  Christian 
religion,  did  the  utmost  they  could  effect  by  any  refer- 
ence to  human  authority. 

But  the  arpfuuients  thus  advanced,  were  answered  in 
a  strain  of  severe  and  angr}^  reproof.  Is  it  not,  it  was 
said,  to  accuse  God  of  cruelty  and  horrible  injustice  to 
speak  of  him  as  the  author  of  an  irrespective  election 
like  this  ?  Can  he  have  created  so  many  millions  of 
souls  only  to  condemn  tlieiu  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the 
will  should  be  so  entirely  under  the  power  of  an  antece- 
dent decree  ? 

Catharin  made  an  effort  to  modify  the  opinions  of 
the  opposite  parties,  so  as  to  silence  the  dispute.  He 
argued,  that  God  has  chosen  out  of  the  mass  of  man- 
kind a  small  number,  whom  by  the  efficacy  of  an  absolute 
election  he  will  certainly  bring  to  glory.  That,  with 
regard  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  desires  the  salvation 
of  all  men,  and  bestows  upon  them  sufficient  means  of 
grace  to  aid  them  in  the  attainment  of  heaven;  but 
these  he  leaves  at  liberty  to  avail  themselves  or  not  of 
his  great  goodness  and  mercy.  Some  of  them  conse- 
quently are  saved,  and  others  lost ;  and  hence  he  con- 
cluded, that,  wliile  tlie  will  of  God  is  the  sole  cause  of 
the  salvation  of  the  elect,  the  deliverance  of  the  rest 
depends  upon  co-operation,  and  the  use  which  tbey 
make  of  the  gifts  of  grace.  At  the  close  of  his  address, 
Catharin  remarked,  that  the  opinion  of  Augustine  was 
unknown  to  the  earlier  fathers;  and  tlmt  Augustine 
himself  had  not  embraced  it  till  the  latter  period  of  his 
life, 

A  similar  variety  of  opinions  prevailed  respecting  the 
second  article*  The  remaining  propositions  were  cen- 
sured by  the  congregation  with  little  opposition ;  but 
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when  the  fonnularies  were  read,  which  included  the 

principal  heads  of  the  whole  discussion,  each  party  saw 
reason  to  doubt  tlie  fairness  or  propriety  of  the  laiigTiage 
L'ni|)loyed.  It  is  evident  tliat  this  could  scarcely  fail  to 
be  the  case.  Controversialists  have  a  twofold  feeh'np: ; 
they  are  interested,  if  inspired  by  any  degree  of  honest 
sentiment,  in  the  subject  discussed,  because  it  is  of  im- 
portance, and  closely  connected  with  the  cause  of  trutii 
and  justice.  But  they  are  also  concerned  as  men  of 
mind,  and,  by  a  most  natural  feeling  of  self  respect,  for 
the  success  of  the  ar<2nnionts  by  which  they  have  sup- 
posed the  truth  may  be  best  supported.  Let  the  ques- 
tion about  which  they  are  engaged  be  decided  as  tliey 
would  wish,  and  they  enjoy  t]i  satisfaction  which  be- 
longs to  them  in  common  with  other  minds  interested  in 
the  same  cause.  But  they  cannot  have  forgotten  the 
part  they  took  in  determining  the  question ;  they  cannot 
lose  siffht  of  the  supposed  value  of  their  own  ailments ; 
and  when  the  subject  is  represented  in  the  form  given  it 
by  the  force  of  the  several  minds  employed  in  mouldini^ 
and  quickening  it,  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  ask.  Where 
is  the  particular  impress  wUich  we  intended  to  leave 
upon  it?  or.  Why  has  it  been  snioollad  down  and 
j)olished  till  that  which  was  its  chief  grace  in  our  eyes 
has  eonipletely  vanished  / 

Tlie  archbishoj)  of  Corfu  natural! \  inquired,  "  How  is 
it  that  the  anathemas  are  dictated  in  such  general  terms, 
when  there  were  so  many  particular  objections  to  the 
propositions  ?  "  He  might  have  been  answered,  in  terms 
as  direct  as  the  question  was  natural,  that  no  single 
maxim  declaring  a  proposition  to  be  false,  could,  how- 
ever worded,  exhibit  the  several  arguments  by  which 
it  had  been  proved  erroneous.  It  was  this,  no  doubt, 
which  induced  the  antient  councils  to  express  their  de* 
cisions  in  the  simplest  and  most  direct  terms  that  could 
be  employed ;  and  their  example  furnished  the  present 
assembly  with  sufficient  means  to  elude  the  difficulties 
attending  another  mode  of  proceeding.  There  were, 
however,  many  reasons  why  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  involving  any  portion  of  irutii  in 
the  broad  condemuutiou  of  supposed  errors.    One  of 

c  c  3 
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the  bishops,  thereforCi  advised  that  a  twof<^d' decree 
should  be  published,  so  that  while,  in  the  fonner  petrt, 
the  dootriDc  of  the  Church  was  clearly  definedt  in  the 
latter,  the  heresy  nnglit  be  condemned  fully  and  unre^ 
servedly,  and  without  the  hazard  of  confounding  in  that 
sentence  any  of  the  distinctions  recognized  by  the  ortho-r 
dox.*  This  proposal  was  agreed  to ;  and  Canons  and 
Decrees  were  the  titles  respectively  given  to  the  instm- 
meiits  containing  the  anathemas,  and  the  declaration  of 
catholic  doctrine. 

It  a})pear8  to  be  generally  acknowledged,  that  the 
Cardinal  St.  Croix  manifested  equal  patience  and  liber- 
ality in  tlie  management  of  these  discussions.  No  fewer 
than  a  hundred  congregations  were  summoned  to  ex- 
amine the  various  questions  started  in  the  course  of  the 
debate.  Besides  attending  to  the  arguments  advanced 
in  these  numerous  meetings,  he  invited  the  sevei*al  theo« 
logians,  who  took  part  in  the  debate,  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  their  Bentiments  in  frequent  private 
interviews.  Notwithstanding  the  differences  which  ori- 
ginally prevailed,  and  which  seemed  scarcely  to  be  over- 
come by  this  indulgence,  he  succeeded,  at  lengthy  in 
producing  some  harmony  of  opinion.  The  canons  and 
decrees  were  drawn  up  without  any  trace  being  left  of 
the  difficulties  which  had  attended  their  adoption  ;  and 
though  many  sacrifices  must  necessarily  have  been  made 
on  both  sides,  neither  party  appears,  from  this  portion 
of  its  labours,  to  have  conceived  against  the  other  any 
of  the  bitterness  which  so  frequently  attends  the  mere 
politic  compromise  of  opinion,  f 

An  important  part  of  the  duties  which  pertained  to  the 
council  was  accomplished,  when  it  thus  determined  what 
should  be  considered,  for  the  future,  the  unalterable 
doctrine  of  the  iioman  Church.    The  tlieologians  who 

•  Fleiuy>  t.  vm.,  art.  vii.,  liv.  cxliii.,  n.  73.  Paolo  Sai  j>i,  t.  i.,  liv.  ii , 
p.  884. 

f  It  is  a  curious  fnct,  that  shortly  nftor  the  session  T>nmiiiic  Soto  i)i!T)h'sho(l 
a  treatise,  in  thico  books,  on  Nulurc  and  Grace,  and  wliich  was  written  lor 
the  professed  puri^ose  of  illustrating  the  doctrine  of  the  council,  showing:  its 
confonnity  witli  scripture.  Tl»c  same  thin?  whk  done  hy  his  chief  opponent, 
Andicw  de  Vega,  who  also  wrote  a  work  in  which  Ijo  strongly  supports  thu 
tloetrine  of  the  council,  as  couforniublc  to  liis  own  views,  and  to  the  catholic 
doctrine  of  the  Chwl^— «Paolo  Sarpi,  1. 1.,  liv.  ii.,  p.  36G. 
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were  pnad^t  naturally  regarded  this  as  the  most  neceUt 
saiy  portion  of  their  labours;  and  had  they  beem  left  to 
pursue  without  interruption  the  open  track  of  inquiry^ 
nothing  more  would  have  been  done  than  that  whidi 
simply  regarded  the  settlement  of  opinion  on  points  of 
doctrine.  This  would  also  have  been  suflSicient  to  8atiafy« 
though  from  other  considerations,  the  views  of  the 
Pontiff*  and  his  court.  But  tiiere  was  a  paity  in  the 
council  to  which  the  long  and  earnest  discussioiib  of 
questions  of  faith  seemed  mistimed,  and  ill  adapted  to 
effect  the  most  necessary  objects  of  the  assembly.  TIk  ^^c 
consisted  of  the  bishops  in  the  interest  of  Spain,  of  some 
of  the  Fr<  ncli  prelates,  and  of  others  who,  either  from 
disaliectioii  ioiiiided  on  private  feelings,  or  from  the 
belief  that  reformation  of  manners  was  more  needed* 
than  determination  of  doctrine,  beheld,  with  impatience, 
the  delays  allowed  in  the  examination  of  practical 
abuses. 

The  residence  of  bishops  was  a  matter  not  easily 
disposed  of.  Instead  of  looking  at  the  subject  b^  ther 
light  of  common  sense  or  the  plain  rules  of  Chnstian- 
prudence  and  charity,  questions  were  started  which  in-^ 
Volved  it  immediately  in  obscurity,  and  enabled  the 
Sophists,  who  were  ever  at  hand  to  assist  in  such  a  cause, 
to  render  doubtful  the  most  valuable  principles  of  eccle- 
siastical disci[)line.  That  dili'erent  orders  and  degrees 
are  necessary  iu  the  Church,  might  be  sho%\Ti  by  refer- 
ence to  what  takes  place  in  all  the  constitutions  of 
society,  by  the  example  of  Christian  antiquity,  and  the 
intimations  of  scripture;  but  by  no  reference  whatever 
could  it  be  proved  that  offices  had  been  institiitcMl  in  the 
early  Church  for  the  mere  advantage  of  those  who  held 
them,  or  that  pastors  had  been  created  with  free  permis. 
sion  never  to  take  care  of  their  flocks,  or  overseers 
appointed  to  provinces  which  they  were  never  to  visit. 
Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  sliow  the  extreme  state  of 
darkness  and  corruption  into  which  the  Roman  Church 
had  fallen,  than  the  monstrous  indulgence  shown  to  it& 
dignitaries  in  regard  to  residence.  While  the  clergy 
generally  were  obliged  to  depend,  in  great  measure,  on 
what  they  could  obtain  from  th^ir  people,  and  .thejioe  t^)?^ 
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labour  with  diligence,  if  honest,  or  to  corrupt  the  foun- 
tains of  truth  by  every  gpecies  of  deceitful  arts,  if  slothful 
and  unholy,  the  most  wealthy  of  their  bishops  were  to 
be  found  afar  off,  exhausting  the  resources  jof'  the 
Church  by  a  proud  and  profligate  luxury*  Instead  of 
performing  the  part  of  overseers,  they  were  frequwtly 
altogether  ignorant  cS  the  state  of  their  dioceses ;  rarely 
or  never  entering  thenit  and  only  anxious^  either  to 
exchange  them  for  better  or  to  unite  them  with 
others. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  weighty  matter,  the  leading 
question  was,  wlitthcr  the  duty  ot*  residence  depended 
upon  the  coiiiiiiaud  of  God  or  the  authority  of  the  Pope? 
Carranza  appeared  in  this  debate, and,  with  Dominic  Soto, 
strongly  sni)ported  tlie  party  which  declared  the  obliga- 
tion of  residence  to  be  founded  on  divine  law.  Epis- 
copacy, tliey  said,  was  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  as 
involving  a  ministry  and  particular  work,  which  it  was 
impossible  should  be  performed  by  those  who  were 
absent.  According  to  the  Saviour's  description,  a  good 
shepherd  exposes  nis  life  for  his  sheep,  and  iinoweth 
those  which  are  his,  calling  them  by  their  names,  and 
going  before  them  ;  but  how  do  such  things  agree  with 
uie  character  of  bishops  who  are  almost  strangers  to 
those  over  whom  they  are  appointed  to  preside  ? 

To  these  arguments  the  Italian  bishops,  supported  by 
the  canonists,  replied,  that  Timothy,  when  bishop  of 
Ephesus,  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  travel- 
ling, and  that  St.  Peter  had  been  instructed  to  feed  the 
flock  of  God  wherever  it  might  be,  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  do  had  it  been  necebsary  that 
he  himself  should  be  joresent  for  the  perlormance  of  the 
work.  The  wretched  sophistry  of  such  reasoning  must 
have  been  evident  to  tlie  dullest  mind;  but  it  was  added, 
that  the  residence  of  l)ishops  had  never  been  insisted 
upon  in  the  antient  Church,  as  demanded  by  the  law  of 
God ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  only  punishment  in- 
flicted on  those  by  whom  it  was  neglected,  was  simply 
that  which  belonged  to  transgressors  of  the  canons. 

Catharin  insisted  that  Jesus  Christ  had  instituted 
episcopacy,  but  only  in  the  person  of  St.  Peter,  and  that 
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all  other  bishops  owed  their  dignity  to  the  Pope.  Cam- 
pegio,  again,  affirmed  that  epiBcopacy  was  altogether  the 
creation  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  that  the  division  of  bishop- 
ricks  was  of  ecclesiastical  institution. 

The  Spanish  bishops,  who  bad  been  long  striving  fer 
independence,  saw  how  import;nit  a  bearing  the  whole 
of  this  discussion  must  have  upon  their  interests,  both 
present  and  future.  Let  them  but  once  establish  the 
principle,  that  their  office  and  duties  rested  upon  a  right 
divine,  and  the  transition  would  he  easy  to  the  assertion 
of  an  authority  ^vhich  would  enable  tliem,  in  a  short 
time,  to  set  at  defiance  tlie  usurpations  of  the  Pope.  It 
was  evidently  a  moment  of  great  danger  to  the  party 
which  had  most  at  heart  the  defence  of  Rome.  The  con- 
demnation of  heresy,  though  preceded  by  long  and 
Bometimes  anp^ry  debates^  was  an  object  about  which 
there  was  not  likely  to  remain  any  permanent  diiference, 
constituted  as  were  the  council  and  its  congregations. 
But  here  was  a  dispute  which  concerned  the  personal 
interests  of  every  bishop  present,  and  on  the  decision  of 
which  depended  the  fortunes  of  the  most  ambitious 
among  them.  The  legates  knew,  that  the  farther  they 
proceeded  in  such  a  discussion  the  greater  would  he  the 
difficulty  of  extricating  tliemsclvcs  from  the  toils  of -the 
argument.  They  exhorted  the  disputants,  tli<  r(  lore,  to 
refrain  from  agitating  questions  which  were  nut  essen- 
tially involved  in  tlie  subject  of  residence.  A  dispute 
among  Catholics  would,  at  such  a  period,  they  observed, 
be  attended  witli  grievous  cousequeuccs,  and  afford  a 
triumpli  to  the  Lutherans  equally  afflicting  and  injurious 
to  the  true  members  of  the  Church. 

To  restore  the  authority  of  the  antient  canons,  to  in- 
flict the  penalties  which  they  had  prescribed,  and  at 
once  sweep  away  the  long  list  of  exemptions  under  which 
so  many  abuses  had  sprung  up,  was  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding which  offered  the  fewest  difficulties  and  pre* 
sented  the  fairest  chance  of  success.  Both  the  legates 
and  the  parties  which  they  felt  most  anxious  to  control 
agreed  in  this ;  but  insuperable  obstacles  existed  to  the 
settlement  of  the  questions  which  arose  on  the  subject 
of  privilege.   The  higher  orders  of  the  clergy  could  not 
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condeacend  to  be  trammelled  by  the' same  rules  as  those 
who  had  never  known  the  luxury  of  exemptions.  It 
was  well  seen  by  the  Pope  and  his  ieeates^  that  it  re»- 
quired  a  greater  degree  of  power  thaa  Rome  itself  pos- 
sessed to  introduce  a  reform  which  should  oblige  every 
class  of  the  hierarchy  to  acknowledge  the  same  rule  of 
duty,  and  act  consistently  with  the  obvious  demands  o# 
Christ  and  His  Church.  Nothing,  therefore,  was  more 
dreaded  tlian  the  conjuncture  which  should  oblige  the 
council  to  decide  openly  and  plainly  between  the  claims 
ol'  the  richer  prelates  and  cardinals  and  the  dictates  of 
truth  and  holiness.  To  reject  the  latter,  when  audibly 
expre^bed,  could  never  he  safe  under  any  circumstances; 
but  to  j)rovoke  the  opposition  of  the  most  influential  of 
the  men  Avhose  names  had  so  often  been  used  to  support 
the  grandeur  of  the  Church,  and  that  at  a  time  when  it 
most  desired  to  awe  mankind,  and  subdue  the  rising 
spirit  of  equality,  was  inconsistent  with  every  principle 
of  Italian  policy. 

The  difficulties  which  attended  any  attempt  to  lessen 
the  privileges  of  the  higher  clergy  existed^  in  equal 
force,  with  regard  to  those  of  the  monastic  orders. 
Rome  had  been  greatly  indebted  to  the  regulars  for 
many  ages  of  undisturbed  tranquillity.  To  their  labours 
might  be  ascribed  the  ready  and  fervent  attachment  of 
the  people  to  a  system  under  which  they  had  otherwise 
groaned  in  fierce  disgust.  By  the  preaching  of  the 
monks  thev  had  been  tau2:lit  the  worth  of  the  belief 
which  they  cherished,  the  merits  which  belonged  to 
obedience,  and,  while  the  secular  clergy  were  generally 
contented  with  readin^:  the  breviarv,  the  regulars  left 
nothing  unsaid  or  undone  whieli  might  subject  the  heart 
and  mind  to  the  thraldom  on  which  the  Church  was  to 
base  its  glory  and  dominion.  For  the  execution  of  tasks 
which  had  these  objects  in  view,  a  certain  degree  of 
liberty  was  required  which  could  not  be  claimed  with 
equal  fairness  on  the  part  of  the  seculars.  But  now  that 
the  work  had  been  done,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  orders 
proved  centuries  of  devotion,  it  was  next  to  impos- 
sible that  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  to  which  they  had 
rendered  such  essential  Service,  should  dc  prive  them  of 
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exemptions,  whioh  had  been  at  first  granted,  only  that 
they  might  tiie  more  effectually  resign  themselves  to  the 

warfare  undertaken  for  the  Church's  good. 

Little  surprise,  therefore,  ought  to  be  expressed  tliat 
the  legates  were  alarmed  at  the  course  which  the  pre- 
sent debate  seemed,  at  one  time,  likely  to  take.  The 
difficulty  was  only  to  be  obviated  by  an  appeal  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  fathers,  and  this  was  made,  and,  for 
the  iiionieTit,  appeared  to  produce  the  temper  which  it 
was  desiral)Ie  to  excite.  By  these  means  the  danger 
was  thrown  to  a  greater  distance ;  and  the  promises  of 
future  sessions  quieted  spirits  which  it  might  have 
been  impossible  to  satisfy  by  the  determinations  of  the 
present. 

The  sixth  session  was  opened  on  the  13th  of  January. 
Ten  archbishops,  forty-nve  bishops,  five  generals  of 
A  D  1547  two  abbots,  the  procureurs  of  the  cardi- 

*  nal  of  Augsburg  and  the  archbishop  of  Treves? 
the  Cardinals  Pach^o  and  Madroccio,  with  the  two 
legates  Del  Monte  and  Cervin,*  formed  the  august 

•  Cardinal  Pole  was  at  tliis  time  at  Rome.  The  seqpon  was  preached  by 
Thomas  Stella,  biahop  of  Salpi,  &c.     Quod  si  daretar  rem  exemplia  illus- 

trarc  prseclaris,  multum  profecto  conferrcmua  ad  pcrsuasioncm ;  sed  gratiaa 
anro  Deo,  qnoil  in  ca  coronii  verba  facio,  nbi  sunt  qtii  sonsus  habent  exerci- 
tatosud  boliJuui  ventaiis  cibum,  et  opua  uoii  haUiit  iis  f|uibus  iiifomiantur 
indoctse  plcbcs.   Concludam  igitor  hac  parte,  quod  foititadini  et  gloviosam 
mort air   fxistiinnnt,  iiimmim  por  vutoiiam  potiri  rciiiin,  id  ipsuin  t-iiiitati 
merito  tiibui.    Yiiicit  enim  curitas  qiueeuiiKiue  furtia.    Quamobrem  jure 
hiti  redditur  corona  victorite.    Est  euiin  priinum  in  nobis  magna  vis  ilia 
peccati,  qniB  dominatur  in  niembris  nostris :  hoc  autem  a  sola  caritate  casti^ 
gatur,  contunditur,  dchclhitur.    Est  item  miindus  et  eonim  ciipiditas  qufc 
in  muudo  sunt.  Sicut  autem  clavus  clavo  tunditur,  sic  amor  sa^culi  hac  ima 
et  sola  caritate  propeUitor.   Est  dJabolns  diemon,  de  quo  divhia  sunt  testi- 
monia,  quod  non  est  potestas  super  tenani  qua?  comparctur  ei ;  et  tamen 
banc  snperat  ct  conficit  sola  caritius.    Est  mors,  quod  iiltimum  torribilium 
dixerc  nuturie  rcrum  cxploratorc  s :  qui  vcro  pietatem  coluei'iint,  setcrni 
damnij  hoc  est  gehcnna  malum,  quod  est  mors  secunda,  forniidabilius  et 
horrenduni  nmgLi  liicvito  pnetlicaiunt.    Sed  li<ec  onniia  suj)crat  caiitas,  <[U?c 
si  perfect.!  s;*  <».iinriii  foia-  i>!ittit  tiniorom  paMiain  hubcntem.    ¥M  denique 
et  quiilduiii  m  iioLia  iiittiiiuin,  quod  iis  omnibus  fortius  est,  scilicet  ipsa 
voluntas,  qun  si  superatur,  victoria  est  omnium  maxima  et  gloriosiasima ; 
sed  banc  etiam  una  c  t  sola  carilixs  vineit,  quse  nos  dicere  tntn  coi'do  compcUit, 
si  fieri  nequit,  ut  trameat  a  luc  culix  iste^  iteruui  et  tertio,  non  mm.  Pater,  sed 
tun  voluntas  fiiit^  sicut  in  cteloet  in  terra:  hoc  est  pro])riuni  cavitatii!*,  fjnod 
milla  aia  virtus  potest  efficere.    Haec  sola,  qufl»  non  qujorit  <nv,e  sitn  i^imt,  y.cd 
quae  Uei  ct  Jesu  Cliristi,  quo  certe  olKcio  sunnnuo  portiiitur  \  iciDria'  L'ra  lus, 
cum  jam  non  crcatura,  cui  est  ad  servieudum  imiata  iicccssitas,  vincitur, 
sed  ipse,  ipse,  inquam,  Dominus  Dens  rerum  omnium  Gonditor  et  servator 
i'upeiutur,    Quare  <[uid  obsecro  excelientius  ant  fortius  cogitari  posset  ^ 
Uaesitat  forte  aliquis  hoc  in  loco  et  uiinitur  quhmm  iieri  x^otest,  ut  noutra 
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as8em!)ly  which  now  proceeded  to  publish  the  canons 
and  decrees  prepared  by  the  late  congregations. 

In  the  former  of  these  decrees  we  have  a  clear  and 
succinct  statement  of  the  views  taken  by  the  Roman 
Church  on  the  most  important  of  Cliristian  doctrines. 
It  was  divided  into  sixteen  chapters^  and  comprised 
thirty-three  anathemas,  which  were  founded  on  the 
following  summary  of  catholic  faitli.  Neither  Jews 
nor  Geiitilt'^i,  say  the  fathers  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
can  hy  the  letter  uf  the  law,  or  the  force  oi'  nature,  de- 
liver tljeiiirselves  from  the  bondage  of  siii.  Christ  alone 
lias  redeemed  both  the  one  and  the  other ;  but  though 
he  died  for  all,  they  only  will  enjoy  everlasting  felicity 
to  whom  ill*  merits  of  his  death  are  fif  i-^onally  imputed. 
The  justification  of  the  wicked  is  notliing  else  than  the 
change  which  takes  place  when  they  are  translated 
from  the  condition  of  children  of  Adam  to  that  of 
children  of  God,  adopted  in  Jesus  Christ.  Since  the 
publication  of  the  gospel  this  justification  is  not  enjoyed 
without  baptism,  or  the  desire  of  baptism.   The  com- 

eoritate  vincatw  mvictiaBiiniis  ipse  Dons?  At  non  magnopere  minndmn, 

quoniiun  hoc  ipsius  Dei  iinmcnsu  et  inei)inj>arubilis  boiiitus  ct  caritos  cfficit, 
Ut  tunc  <!cin«m  vinci  a  nobis  volucrit,  t  urn  per  lioc  sinim  curifatis  donum 
viiieiinub  uosniL-th^ios,  dispicientes  qua*  nostra  sunt  ct  Bua.  O  ci^o  surdi- 
tatem  eonim  profundam,  qui  non  audiunt :  Si  Hnguit  konUnum  lo^tucr  e#  «m- 
gefortim,  caritntnn  aiifrni  turn  haUam^  farfiis  ftum  vrlnt  rrs  sorrana  nut  f^t/m- 
balum  tinnieuii  J  et  #i  itabuero  mnnem  Jidnn  ita,  ut  montes  tramtjemm^  mri- 
tatetnautem  non  habnero,  nihU  sum;  et  si  destribuero  in  cibos  pauperum 
onmt»  facultates  mea*,  et  tradidero  corpus  meum  ita^  ut  ardeam;  earitatem 
ttiitrm  non  habueroy  nihil  .stiniy  nihil  mihi  prodrsf  Fiiii.f  enitn  prfrrqtti  e.tt 
caritas  de  cordepuro  ct  toit^cientia  bona  et  fide  non  Jicia.  Ad  hanc  unam,  ut 
ipsa  veritaa  attcstatur,  ospexerunt  lex  et  pro|)hctsej  ut  perfectna  ait  bomo  u&, 
ad  onme  opus  bonum  instnuetus,  quia  plenitudo  l^gia  cat  caritaa,  per  qnara 
viva  fides  oporatnr  qua?  Dvo  placent. 

Quffirunt  mnlti  magiio  ct  dcsiderio  ct  laboi*e  intcliigentiam  scriptuturum, 
Terum  librum  ignoTant,  qui  est  caritaa.  Nam  ei  qiu  oiligit,  et  ^use  latent  et 
quae  patent  in  scripturis  pcrspicua  sunt  ct  aperto.  Totum  cniin  opus  Icgis 
non  ntramento  in  <  n  tis  et  monibranis  raortni>*,  m:<1  Spiritu  Dei  viventis  scrip- 
turn  halict  et  vivum  gesUit  in  corde,  quiii  jaui  ille  vivit  Christus  in  illo. 
Quid  ergo  tandem,  aut  quia  fmctas  orationis  mem'^:  Sit  sane  magnum  oims 
et  niemorabile  et  multa  dignum  laudo,  vfrnm  jusliricatioiiis  doctiinam 
•japienter  cxplicasse,  et  cuuctis  susc  i]>ieii<'.ani  populis  tradidissc,  ut  ubi  omnes 
thcsaurum  suum,  qoaj  est  caritas  uuam  prEedieamus,  intueantur^  agnoscant, 
vadant  et  vendont  omnia  qnie  haoent  et  ilium  emant.  At  qnid  noc  nobis 
prodrrit,  si  nos  miseri  eo  caruerimus,  quern  aliis  iiidieamits,  ct  siTtms  talcs 

auales  fixi  lapidcs,  qui  viaturibus  civitatcm,  ubi  monmdum  sit^  ostcndunt  mii- 
cm  earn,  tamen  ipsi  immobflea  nmnquam  ingredluntnr.  Verum  non  cat  nic 
fractus  (|uem  optare  debemua,  sed  mOy  inqiiam,  quern  hodicmus  festivus  ac 
jucundusdies  sua  cclcbritarc  nobis  apportat,  qui  cpiphania,  hoc  estappaiitio 
ct  muifcfitatio  Domini  dicitur.^Lc  riat.  1. 1.,  pp.  107~10U. 
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mencement  of  justification  is  known  by  the  workings  of 
preventing  grace,  which,  in  adults,  inclines  the  heart  to 
seek  for  holiness,  and,  by  a  free  consent,  to  resign  itself 
to  the  motions  of  the  spirit. 

Some  difficulty  attends  the  mention  of  a  voluntary 
preparation  for  justification  which  is  itself  to  begin  with 
the  preventing-  grace  of  God.  But  in  tlie  next  section 
of  the  decree  we  are  told  that,  in  order  to  open  the  way 
to  onr  jnstificatioii,  we  must  freely  believe  the  reve- 
lations and  promises  ol  God ;  and  that  then  in  conft'ssing 
our  sins,  and  the  dej)ravity  of  onr  nature,  we  shall  pass 
from  the  dread  of  divine  justice  to  the  hope  of  pardon, 
whence  the  love  of  God  will  arise  in  our  souls;  we  shall 
have  a  strong  desire  to  receive  baptism  ;  to  begin  a  new 
life,  and  wsdk  henceforth  in  the  path  of  holiness  and 
salvation. 

When  this  preparation  is  accomplished,  justification  . 
immediately  follows ;  and  thereby  the  sinner  is  not  only 
freed  from  the  punishment  due  to  his  offences,  hut  is 
cleansed  and  sanctified.  Thus  efficacious  in  its  conse- 
quences, justification  is  to  be  traced  to  five  causes ;  first 
to  its  final  cause,  the  glory  of  God,  and  eternal  life; 
secondly  to  its  efficient  cause,  which  is  God  ;  thirdly  to 
its  niL'i  itorious  cause,  Jesus  Christ ;  fourthly  to  that 
which  is  instrumental,  the  sacraments ;  fifthly  to  the 
formal  cause,  the  rigiiteousness  bestowed  by  God,  and 
which  is  received  according  to  the  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit,  who  giveth  to  every  one  severally  as  he  wills,  but 
always  imparts  with  the  forg'iveness  of  sins,  the  evan^ 
gelical  graces  of  faith,  hope  and  charity. 

Allusion  is  then  made  to  the  expressions  employed 
by  St.  Paul,  in  the  statement  of  this  doctrine.  Faith 
and  grace  are  with  the  apostle  the  sole  instrument  in 
justification.  But  these  terms,  it  was  said,  ought  to  be 
understood  only  in  this  sense,  namely,  that  faith  is  the 
principle  of  justification,  and  that  the  works  which  pre« 
cede  it  are  not  meritorious  or  deserving  of  ^ce.  Dins 
are  not  pardoned^  it  was  added,  when  there  is  any  pride 
of  heart  on  the  subject ;  and  hence  it  ought  not  to  be 
said,  that  faith  alone  justifies ;  or  that  a  person  may 
judge  himself,  beyond  all  doubt,  to  be  in  a  state  of  sal- 
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yalion,  since  however  niiicli  it  is  our  duty  and  iuterefit' 
to  acknowledge  the  sufficiency  of  Goa  s  mercy,  the 
merits  of  Christ,  and  tlie  efficacy  of  the  sacraments, 
the  view  of  our  sins  ought  to  he  sufficient  to  make  us 
pause,  hefore  we  speak  of  any  infallible  certainty  re- 
spccting  the  })resence  of  grace  in  our  souls. 

The  following  sections  treat  of  the  power  of  the  just 
to  fulfil  the  commandments  of  God,  and  allude  to  the 
doctrine  of  Luther  respecting  the  mixture  of  sin  with 
even  the  best  of  our  works.  Of  predestination  it  is 
said,  that  no  one  ought  to  believe  himself  predestinated  ; 
or  that  being  justified  he  can  sin  no  more,  or  if  he 
should,  tliat  he  must  certainly  be  restored  to  holiness. 
No  one,  tlicrefore,  can  assure  himself  that  he  will  per- 
severe to  the  end  ;  but  ought  rather  to  hope  humbly  in 
God,  w  ho  never  forsakes  a  man,  till  he  has  been  himself 
forsaken.  Grace  may  be  recovered,  if  God  excite  the 
heart  to  seek  it  by  penitence ;  but  this  penitence  is  dif^ 
ferent  to  that  which  precedes  baptism ;  for  it  requires 
not  only  contrition,  but  sacramental  confession,  sacer- 
dotal absolution,  and  penance.  Disbelief  destroys  ^race; 
and  this  is  also  the  case  with  every  mortal  sin,  and  with 
such  even  as  do  not  remove  faith  from  the  mind. 

At  the  end  of  this  summary  of  doctrine,  the  fathers 
exhort  those  who  are  justified,  to  prove  by  their  good 
works  the  efficacy  of  divine  grace.  To  such  works,  they 
say,  God  has  promised  the  recompense  of  eternjil  life; 
but  not  on  this  account  is  man  to  conclude  that  it  is  by 
his  own  merits  that  heaven  is  gained.  The  very  works 
which  are  rewarded,  derive  their  worth  from  the  grace 
producing  tiiem  ;  tlie  righteousness  of  the  just  is  tlioirs 
because  it  is  in  their  hearts,  but  it  is  also  the  riglite- 
ousness  of  God,  for  it  is  He  only  who  confers  it,  and  that 
in  virtue  of  the  intercession  and  merits  of  Jesus  Christ.* 

That  this  statement  of  doctrine  might  not  be  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  any  of  those  imperfect  interi)retation6, 
which  so  commonly  follow  mere  positive  declarations  of 
faith,  another  set  of  propositions  accompanied  the  decree, 
and  anathemas  were  pronounced  against  those  who  be^ 

*  Flcury,  t.  viii.,  art.  vii.  Paolo  SuTpi,  t.  i.,  Uv.  ii.  Falluviciui  liist* 
Cpnc.  Trident,  lib.  viii.^  c  smii. 
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lieved  that  man  could  be  justified  without  gnuie ;  or 
that  it  is  only  given  to  enable  a  man  to  live  well  with 
greater  ease  than  he  could  without  it.  Those  also  are 
condemned  who  suppose  that  man  can  believe,  love,  or 
hope  and  repent,  without  the  preventing  and  co-ope* 
rating  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  same  judgment  is 
})as8ed  upon  those  who  deny  the  liberty  of  the  will,  or 
assert  that  it  was  lost  by  the  sin  of  Adam ;  or  speak  as 
if  God  were  the  author  of  bad  works,  as  well  as  of  good. 
So  also  of  those  who  deny  the  merit  of  works,  who  speak 
of  the  fear  of  hell  as  sin  ;  or  who  assert,  that  the  iiiipioiis 
is  justified  by  his  faith  alone,  witliout  the  necessity  of 
any  preparation  or  any  movement  of  his  own  will, 
inclining  him  to  holiness.  As  a  corollary  to  this  it 
follows,  that  they  also  deserve  condcniii;ition,  who  j)re- 
toTid,  that  man  is  justified  by  the  imputation  of  Christ's 
merits,  or  by  the  mere  remission  of  their  sins,  without 
grace,  or  inherent  charity^  or  that  the  grace  of  justifi- 
cation is  nothing  more  than  the  favour  of  God.  Equally 
obnoxious  to  the  anathema  are  they  who  describe  iaidii 
which  justifies  as  simple  confidence  in  the  mercy  of 
God,  or  assert  that,  to  obtain  remission,  we  must  believe 
that  our  sins  are  forgiven,  without  allowing  our. own 
unworthiness  to  inspire  any  doubt  to  the  contrary. 

Such  anathemas  were  equally  imprudent  and  un- 
scriptural;  but  it  might  be  said  by  their  supporters, 
and  that  with  much  truth  and  justice,  tliat  they  were 
occasioned  by  the  violence  and  uncharitablenoss  of 
those  against  wdiom  they  were  directed.  A  wide  dis- 
tinction ought  always  to  be  preserved  between  the 
articles  of  evangelical  religion,  in  which  the  very 
substance  of  revelation  consists,  and  which  have  been 
conveyed  to  us  in  the  words  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as 
the  essentials  of  faith,  and  those  of  secondary  im-» 
port  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  doctrine,  however 
important  to  many  minds  in  regard  to  their  own  de-* 
sires  and  aspirations.  That  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God  ; 
that  by  faith  in  the  blood  of  his  cross  we  are  justified ;  ^ 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  can  sanctify  us,  and  make 
us  fit  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God ;  these  are  essen- 
tials to  the  Christian  creed ;  a  man  is  not  h  Christian,, 
properly  so  called,  who  receives  them  not.    But  who 
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would  venture  to  place  in  the  same  rjuik,  the  dogmas 
which  depend  for  their  evidence  on  the  feelings  of  the 
heart,  on  the  movements  of  the  mind,  or  even  on 
tlie  loftiest  sentiments  of  the  spiritual  understanding? 
In  tliG  one  case  there  is  the  direct,  unvamng  testimony 
of  God's  word.    It  may  be  understood  by  the  simplest 
mind,  that  he  who  believeth  not  the  Son  of  God  is  con* 
demned,  that  he  whom  the  Spirit  hath  not  regenerated 
is  carnal,  sensual,  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  inca<» 
pable  of  any  act  which  belongs  to  the  life  of  feith.  But 
the  most  enlightened  understanding  may  surely  be  sub- 
ject, though  assured  of  God's  goodness,  and  Christ  s  suf- 
ficiency, to  feelings  of  sadness  and  depression,  in  wliich 
the  soul  may  be  disposed  to  ask  whether  it  be  sure  of 
glory;  whether  it  be  not  possible,  that  the  sins  of  which 
it  has  been  guilty  may  have  finally  deprived  it  of  God's 
favour.    Even  in  seasons  of  ordinary  tranquillity,  it 
cannot,  we  suppose,  be  any  great  violation  of  faith  in  the 
offers  of  salvation,  of  confidence  in  the  fulness  of  Christ's 
merits,  to  question,  in  humbleness  of  spirit,  our  own 
gratitude,  our  own  obedience  to  the  terms  offered;  or 
the  possibility  of  our  allowing  the  world  and  its  tempta- 
tions to  allure  us  again  fi^m  the  path  of  holiness. 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  doctrines  referred  to  are 
deducible  from  the  language  of  scripture,  yet  in  their 
case  the  want  of  confidence  is  not  in  respect  to  God,  but 
to  the  miserable  weakness  of  the  human  heart ;  it  is 
humility  only  mistaking  its  proper  office,  and  not  the 
usual  enemies  of  faith,  which  engenders  the  doubt.  Glory 
is  given  to  Christ  for  his  atoncnieiit.    He  is  received, 
and  most  tliaukfuUy,  as  a  Saviour.    There  is  no  denial 
of  liis  divine  attribute's;  no  want  of  assurance  that  He  is 
the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life;  and  it  would  seemin^^ly 
be  to  confound  thing's  the  most  distinct  to  condemn  the 
heart  thus  animated  with  a  humble  but  lively  faith,  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  which  rejects  the  Saviour  from 
a  principle  the  most  positively  the  reverse  of  that  which 
fills  the  other  with  fear  for  its  own  condition.  The 
anathema  pronounced  in  the  one  case  provoked  one 
equally  fierce  in  the  other.  To  believe  with  unhesitating 
iionfidence  in  his  own  predestination  had  been  declared 
essential  to  salvation ;  that  is,  without  such  a  belief  no 
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onfe  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  sinner  recovered  from  the 
bondage  of  iniquity  and  death.  In  answer  to  this,  the 
entertaining  of  such  a  notion  was  declared  heretical  and 
deserving  of  the  curse  of  the  universal  Church.  That 
Church,  in  the  purer  part  of  it,  could  not  fail  to  be 
scandalized  by  disputes  and  assertions  so  abhorrent  from 
the  spirit  and  cliLiracier  of  the  gospel.  It  teaches  men 
to  repose  on  the  mercy  of  God  ;  to  acknowledge  the  sted- 
fastness  of  his  promises  ;  to  watch  and  pray,  and  strive 
continually  for  increases  of  grace.  These  things  are 
necessary  both  to  justification  and  salvation.  A  faith 
which  reeocrnizes  not  its  great  leading  docti  iiics  is  not  a 
justifying  or  saving  faith  ;  but  it  leaves  a  wide  latitude 
to  the  varying  states  of  feeling  through  which  the  mind 
passes  before  it  can  say  the  victory  is  won.  It  does  not 
demand  in  the  infancy  of  faith  a  tonfession  of  assur* 
ance  which  ought  to  be  Jooked  for  only  in  its  maturest 
periods ;  nor  does  it  determine  that  all  dispositions  must 
exhibit  the  same  aptitude  for  hope,  the  same  readiness 
to  rejoice,  and  to  look  continually  on  the  brightest  and 
most  exhilarating  features  of  the  gospel  covenant.  The 
one  great  requisite  is,  that  they  abide  in  Christ  who  is 
the  l^viour  of  all  that  believe,  that  belief  which  distin-^ 
giiishes  and  justifies  them  having  all  the  characteristics 
which  belong  to  confideiice  in  another,  and  acting  in 
respect  to  the  object  contemplated  immediately  and 
directly,  but  in  regard  to  •themselves  only  reflexly. 

Many  other  topics  of  a  similar  nature  were  spoken  of 
in  this  portion  of  the  decree.  Of  these,  some  exhibited 
the  A  iews  of  the  reformers  in  a  manner  so  exaggerated 
that  the  doctrine  really  professed  could  be  scarcely  recog- 
nized. Other  things  were  condemned  because  not  un- 
derstood, or  not  viewed  in  the  light  which  was  necessary 
to  show  their  consistency  with  every  proper  interpreta«» 
tion  of  Christian  doctrine.  Thus  an  anathema  was  pro* 
nounced  against  those  who  affirmed  that  Christ  came 
not  as  a  legislator,  but  as  a  redeemer ;  a  statement  which 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  theologian  who  had  duly 
considered  the  nature  of  Christ's  mission  and  preach- 
ing could  have  honestly  condemned.  Of  a  soniewhat 
different  character,  but  plainly  not  the  proper  subject  for 
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an  anathema,  was  the  article  which  set  fdrdi,  that 
righteonsDess  is  net  preserved  or  increased  by  good 
works^  but  that  good  works  are  the  fruits  of  righteons- 
ness.  A  very  inoderate  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of 
alimentation,  with  an  equally  moderate  share  of  good 
temper,  and  scriptural  leammg,  might  surely  have 
settled  questions  of  this  nature,  widiout  obliging  either 
the  one  party  or  the  other  to  violate,  in  so  signal  a 
manner,  the  law  of  charity.  By  the  multiplication  of 
anatliciiias,  theulop^v  and  the  dogmas  ui  the  Church  were 
brought  before  mankind  as  things  to  be  looked  at  with 
dread.  They  are  in  themselves  the  proper  objects  of  a 
calm  religions  awe,  which  would  prevent  the  unhallowed 
intrusion  of  cither  pride  or  levity  ;  but  it  is  equally 
injurious  to  both  the  minds  and  hearts  of  Christians 
to  find  the  wrath  of  man  undertaking  the  guardianship 
of  truth.  Righteousness  must  have  changed  its  nature 
before  it  can  rejoice  in  such  a  champion ;  and  if,  in  an 
evil  hour,  the  believer  can  be  made  to  suppose  liiat  he 
b  justified  in  employing  any  means  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  Grod's  glory,  he  may  also  be  persuaded  that 
for  the  gospel's  sake  he  may  deny  the  gospel,  or,  in 
honour  of  Christian  charity,  may  allow  Christ  to  he 
blasphemed,  and  join  in  the  blaspnemy. 

Tne  second  part  of  the  decree  concerned  the  provi- 
sions  which  had  been  made  on  the  subject  of  reforma- 
tion. In  the  first  section,  the  object  of  the  council  was 
declared  to  be  the  correction  of  the  depraved  manners 
which  had  of  late  years  infected  both  the  clergy  and 
p(  ()|)Ie.  To  effect  this  design  it  had  been  judged  fit  to 
begin  with  those  who  held  the  highest  stations  in  the 
Church.  To  their  neghgence  might  be  ascribed  a  large 
portion  of  the  evils  complained  of ;  and  it  was,  therefore, 
to  be  devoutly  hoped  that,  for  the  future,  none  would 
be  admitted  to  the  office  of  bishop  who  had  not  been 
from  their  childhood  accustomed  to  the  exercises  of 
piety,  and  a  conscientious  obedience  to  ecclesiastical 
law.  Many  of  those  who,  at  present,  possessed  the  dig-- 
nities  of  the  Church,  were  known  to  have  abandoned 
their  flocks  to  pass  their  time  in  the  courts  of  princes, 
occupying  themselves  with  secular  afifairs,  and  intention 
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.nothing  but  their  personal  aggrandisement,  of  the  en*- 
joyment  of  luxury.  Against  such  persons,  therefore, 
the  council  renewed  the  antient  canons  in  all  their  ex* 
tent  and  severity,  and  still  further  ordained,  that  if  any 
prelate,  wbaterar  might  be  his  rank  or  title,  should  ah- 
sent  himself  from  his  diocese  for  six  months  together, 
without  some  just  and  reasonable  cause,  he  should  lose 
the  fourth  part  of  his  revenue ;  that  if  he  persisted  in 
this  conduct,  the  metropolitan,  under  pain  of  an  inter- 
dict, should  be  obliged,  withiu  three  months,  to  de- 
nounce him  to  the  Pope,  who,  on  his  own  authority, 
should  employ  some  heavier  chastisement,  or  provide  a 
"worthier  pastor  for  the  (^hnrch. 

In  respect  to  the  clergy  generally,  those  who  held 
benefices  which,  either  by  right  or  custom,  required 
residence,  were  ordered  immediately  to  repair  to  their 
parishes.*.  The  exemptions  and  privileges  which  had 
aitherto  been  pleaded  wer^  totally  annulled.  In  cases 
where  the  necessity  of  a  temporary  absence  was  obvious, 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  might  grant  the  required 
license  after  sufficient  proof  had  been  given  him  that 
the  indulgence  was  claimed  on  reasonable  grounds. 
'When  this  was  not  shewn,  he  might  punish  the  absence 
of  the  pastor  by  appointing  a  vicar,  and  allowing  him  a' 
portion  of  the  benefice  for  his  maintenance. 

By  another  law,  of  equal  importance  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  discipline,  it  was  ordained,  tliat  no  secular  clerp^y- 
man,  nor  any  regular,  absent  from  his  monastery,  should 
be  allowed  to  plead  that  he  was  not  subject  to  the 
bishop,  or  that  ne  was  exempt  from  the  punishment 
which  belonged  to  any  ofience  committed  against  the 
laws  of  the  Church.  The  chapters  of  the  cathedrals 
were,  by  the  same  principle,  deprived  of  the  privilege 
which  they  had  claimed  to  be  exempt  from  the  visits  of 
the  bishop  ;  and,  lastly,  no  prelate  was  to  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  diocese  of  another ;  a  law,  the  bare 
mention  of  which  seems  strongly  to  intimate  that  dis- 
order had  long  prevailed  in  every  province  of  the  Church, 
and  Ibat  had  it  not  been  for  these  decrees  of  refonna* 

*PaolftflaTpi,t«i^]iv.li.  Plenty,  t  viii.,  aii.  vii. 
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tion,  it  must  shortly  hare  exhibited  every  sign  of  rajHd 

and  incurable  decay. 

The  publication  of  these  decrees  furnished  abundant 
matter  for  discourse  both  in  Italy  and  Germany.  In  the 
former  country,  the  chief  subject  of  anxiety  was  that 
part  of  the  laws  which  regarded  the  residence  of  the 
clergy.  Borne  was  full  of  ecclesiastics  who  hovered 
about  the  court  in  the  daily  expectation  of  getting  fresh 
rewards  for  services  already  performed,  or  finding  some 
opportunity  of  proviug  tlicir  capability  for  any  office 
which  the  Pontili  uiight  be  pleased  to  bestow.  As  most 
of  them  were  possessed  of  benefices,  the  arrival  of  the 
decrees  from  Trent  produced  no  slight  sensation  among 
those  who  had  cherished  hopes  of  speedy  preferment. 
Their  fate  was  sealod  u7^1os<  they  could  exercise  sufficient 
influence  to  elude  the  imniediate  application  of  the  rule. 
This,  it  is  said,  seemed  so  possible  to  many,  that  the 
alarm  at  first  excited  soon  diminished,  and  the  eccle- 
siastics whose  wealth  and  rank  placed  them  near  the 
Pontiff  were  persuaded  that  the  decrees  of  the  council, 
though  admirably  fitted  to  inspire  the  world  with  the 
expectation  of  important  changes,  would  have,  in  reality, 
but  little  practical  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  supe^ 
rior  clergy. 

In  Germany,  the  canons  of  doctrine  were  discussed 
with  all  the  w^armth  which  might  be  expected  to  attend 
the  reading  of  so  many  anathemas.  The  difficulty 
which  the  most  acute  of  the  reformers  found  in  deter- 
mining the  real  meaning  of  several  of  the  articles,  was 
naturally  converted  into  an  argument  against  the  since- 
rity of  the  fathers.  They  had  published  their  rule  of 
doctrine  in  language  which  might  readily  have  been 
made  clear  and  definite,  but  wliich,  as  it'  now  stood,  was 
in  many  respects  dark  and  timid.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  with  expressions  employed  to  describe  the  share 
which  man  has  in  the  work  of  justification.  That  man 
does  not  altogether  do  nothing  '  was  the  sentence  used  to 
evade  the  doctrine' of  justification  by  faith.  But  why 
not  have  boldly  said,"  exclaimed  the  Germim  divines, 
*^  That  man  positively  does  something  in  the  work  of  justi- 
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fication'*?  This  would  have  been  intelligible  to  every  one, 
and  we  should  have  known  precisely  in  what  manner  to 

nnderstaiid  their  canons. 

The  extent  to  which  the  debate  had  l)ecn  carried,  and. 
tlie  number  of  doctrines  decided  upon,  formed  another 
subject  for  reprehension.  More  had  been  attempted,  it 
was  said,  in  this  one  session,  tlian  by  all  tlje  councils 
held  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  to  the  present.  But 
it  was  to  Aristotle,  continued  the  reformers,  that  the 
fathers  were  indebted  for  the  means  of  makin^^  this 
great  show  of  argumentation,  and  arriving  so  quickly  at 
the  decision  of  the  most  difficult  questions  in  the  whole 
compass  of  theology.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  division 
of  causes,  they  would  have  wanted  matter  for  most  of 
their  canons  and  articles  of  faith. 

But  while  the  number  of  the  points  determined  was  a 
reason  for  censure  among  one  class  of  observers,  there 
were  others  who  blamed  the  Others  for  omissions.  Of 
these  the  chief  objected  to  was  that  which  regarded  the 
obedience  due  to  magistrates.  The  obligation  to  obey 
God  and  the  Church  had  been  recognized,  it  was  said ; 
why  then  omit  the  scriptural  command  which  instructed 
men  in  their  allegiance  to  princes  and  governors  ? 

The  decree  respecting  reformation  was  treated  with 
equal  severity.  Nothing,  said  the  German  divines, 
could  be  more  absurd  than  to  hope  that  any  salutary 
change  could  be  efi'ected  bylaws  so  loose  and  indefinite. 
To  renew  the  anticut  canons,  as  they  wn  e  spoken  of  by 
the  fathers  of  the  council,  was  little  better  than  to  autho- 
rize their  continued  neg  lect.  If  it  had  really  been  the 
object  ot  the  assembly  to  give  vigour  to  the  antient  law, 
it  would  have  determined  the  penalties  due  to  the  breach 
of  discipline,  and  appointed  officers  properly  authorized 
to  inflict  the  merited  punishment.  Instead  of  doing 
this,  it  had  actually  given  liberty  to  those  who  held 
benefices  to  be  absent  the  whole  year  on  paying  half 
their  income  as  a  fine.  £ven  this  might  be  avoided. 
An  absence  of  eleven  months  would  not  subject  the  faith- 
less pastor  to  punishment.  He  might  elude  the  law  by 
appearing  in  his  parish  for  thirty  days  ;  and  if  this  .did 
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not  suffice  in  other  more  difficult  eases,  the  inseriioii  of 
the  clause  which  allowed  the  existence  of  just  and  reo* 
sonable  causes'*  of  absence,  would  be  sufficient  for  almost 

every  case  in  which  pretexts  could  be  invented  and  pro- 
posed with  ingeuuity.  The  truth  of  this  objection  might 
have  been  proved  by  reference  to  the  state  of  things  in  all 
Bges  of  the  cliurch.  Exemptions  allowed  for  causes  gene- 
rally designated  as  reasonable  will  necessarily  be  molti- 
plied  or  diminished  according  to  the  interpretation  given 
to  tlie  expression.  That  which  is  accounted  reasonable 
by  an  ecclesiastical  superior  of  loose  principles,  anxious 
only  for  popularity,  or  for  securing  iiimself  in  the  un- 
questioned enjoyment  of  his  own  immunities,  will  be 
regarded  by  a  man  of  different  character  as  wholly  sub* 
versive  of  the  interests  of  religion.  However  obvious 
this  must  be  to  common  sense,  the  practice  of  clear  and 
positive  definition,  which  can  alone  secure  the  discipline 
of  the  Church,  has  been  continually  either  n^lected  or 
avoided*  The  whole  weight  of  the  fobric  has  been 
allowed  to  rest  on  the  wisdom  or  the  will  of  some  few 
individuals  ill  the  possession  of  power.  Hence  die 
ridicule  put,  both  openly  and  secretly,  upon  the  canons 
of  the  Church;  hence  the  rapid  decline  of  order  and 
discipline,  the  daring  multiplication  of  privileges,  dis- 
j)ensations,  pluralities,  which,  when  they  have  existed 
long  enough  to  sa}i  the  foundations  of  the  Church,  are 
straightway  represented  as  actually  essential  to  its  con- 
stitution and  support. 

Another  meeting  of  the  council  having  been  appointed 
to  take  place  on  the  3d  of  March,  a  general  congi  egation 
was  summoned  for  the  15th  of  January.  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  Cardinal  del  Monte  observed,  that  nothing  had 
a  closer  connection  with  justification  than  the  sacra- 
ments, and  thaty  therefore,  the  consideration  of  their 
nature  and  influence  might  properly  form  the  subject  of 
discussion  in  the  following  session.  The  congregation 
met  again  two  days  after,  and  an  intimation  was  then 
given  that  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  council  would 
enter  upon  an  examination  of  the  difficulties  which, 
notwithstanding  the  publication  of  the  late. decrees,  still 
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attended  the  question  of  reaidenoe*  This  aimottnee«i 
kaenty  it  is  said,  was  receiyed  with  manifest  satisfaction*^ 
The  hope  was  again  entertained,  that  the  duty  of  resL* 

dence  might  be  established  as  founded  on  divine  law. 
That  tlio  aijxicty  which  prevailed  on  this  subject  was 
the  result  of  simple  love  to  the  Church,  or  of  a  fervent 
desire  for  the  furtlierance  of  the  gospel,  can  scarcely  be 
concluded  Irum  any  thing  which  we  know  of  the  temper 
of  the  times.  But  had  the  question  been  decided  on  the 
side  of  divine  authority,  many  inferences  must  have  fol- 
lowed highly  favourable  to  the  independence  of  the  pre- 
lacy. The  bond  which  would  then  bind  them  would  be" 
the  law  and  authority  of  Christ.  It  would  not  be  that  of 
the  Pope.  Spiritual  men  would  rejoicingly  bow  to  the 
fonner  for  the  sake  of  holiness  and  love.  Worldly  men 
would  willingly  profess  to  do  so^  knowing  that  such  a 
profession  might  be  made  both  easy  and  gainful ;  but 
neitiier  the  one  nor  the  other  could  desire  to  put  in  com- 
petition with  snch  a  mle  the  domination  of  the  Pqpe^ 
which^  while  it  was  necessarily  hateiiil  to  die  iaithinl 
servant, of  Jesus,  presented  to  the  prond  and  ambitious 
prelate  no  path  whereby  he  might  escape  from  the 
pressure  of  authority  to  enjoy  at  his  ease  the  fruits  of  his 
spoliation. 

'  In  this  congregation,  also,  the  doctrines  of  Lutiier 
respecting  the  sacraments  were*  proposed  for  exaniina- 
tion.  The  canonists  were  directed  to  consider  to  wJiat 
extent  the  laws  of  the  Church  had  been  violated  in  the 
administration  of  tliose  sacred  rites ;  and  a  decree  was 
prepared  in  which  the  fathers  of  the  council  taught, 
that  the  sacraments  should,  for  the  future,  be  adminis- 
tered gratuitously ;  that  baptism  should  be  performed 
only  in  churches  properly  titted  up  with  fonts,  and  that 
no  exceptions  should  be  allowed  unless  the  bishop  saw 
fit  to  grant  them  in  cases  where  the  church  was  at  a 
great  distance. 

'  Thirteen  canons  on  the  sacraments  in  general,  fourteen 
on  baptism,  and  three  on  confirmation,  were  the  fruit  of 
these  deliberations,  t   That  only  which  was  supposed  to 

♦  Flcury,  t.  viii.,  art,  vii.,  liv.  exliii.,  n.  100. 
t  ConciUi  Trident.,  CaiK«  et  IkcteU  Fte.'p.  SI 
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he  novel  appeared  in  the  proposed  canons.  Another 
proof  was  thereby  given  of  toe  danger  which  made  itself 
ielt  at  every  stage  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council. 
There  were  differences  in  the  opinions  of  some  of  the 
briglitest  ornaments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which,  if  fairly  considered  and  developed,  would  havd 
been  as  little  reconcilable  with  the  dogmatism  of  Rome 
itself,  or  the  inquisitorial  spirit  by  TOich  it  was  sap- 
ported,  as  any  of  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  This  was  well 
Known  to  be  the  case,  and  if  any  donbt  had  existed  upon 
the  subject  before,  that  which  had  so  lately  taken  place 
in  the  council  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  pre^ 
vent  the  necessity  of  luitlier  ini|uiry.  The  legates, 
however,  soon  found  that  the  minds  of  the  fathers  were 
still  unsettled  in  regard  to  inuny  important  points. 
Eiiurts  were  in  vain  made  to  convince  the  dis})utaiiU 
that  the  expressions  used  in  the  ihcrees  did  essentially 
compreliend  and  reconcile  tlie  varieties  of  their  opinions. 
Application  was,  therefore,  made  to  the  Pope,  and  no- 
thing left  unsaid  which  might  convince  him  of  the  diffi-r 
culties  that  must  attend  the  approaching  session,  unless 
means  were  employed  to  satisfy  the  fathers  that  their 
views  had  been  treated  with  attention  and  respect. 

To  the  communications  of  the  legates  the.  Pope  re- 
plied, that  the  full  explication  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments  might  occasion  further  disputes,  and  that  it 
would,  therefore,  be  prudent  to  publish  nothing  more 
than  the  canons  and  anathemas.  The  statements  of  the 
canonists  on  the  abuses  which  had  lately  taken  place  in 
the  administration  of  baptism,  and  confirmation,  were 
expressed  in  language  less  cautious  than  seemed  neces- 
sary to  sue!)  a  j)erio(l.  It  was,  therefore,  advised  that  no 
notice  should  be  taken  of  these  communications,  and 
tliat  nothinp:,  in  short,  might  be  done  which  would  widen 
more  than  absolutely  necessary  the  sphere  of  debate.* 

A  general  congregation  was  assembled  on  tlie  24:th  of 
February.  At  this  meetinof,  the  decrees  considered  in 
several  private  cont^reoations  were  proposed  to  the 
council ;  but  the  Cardinal  Pacheco,  ever  ready  to  sup- 
port his  order,  objected  to  the  title  given  to  the  bishops 
*  Fleiu7,t«Tiu.,  art.  vii.,UY.es&T^  11.1. 
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as  dele^tes  of  Rome.  They  were  not  represenfatiyes  of 
ifae-Pope,he  said,  but  independent  prelates,  and  as  Bach 
had  full  right  to  act  according  to  their  free  unbiassed 
judgment.  Del  Monte  appeased  the  rinng  storm  by 
timely  exhortations ;  and  tne  following  day  a  letter  was 
read,  in  which  the  Cardinal  Famese  stated,  that  the 
Pope  had  decreed  that  cardinals  who  held  bishoprics 
should  reside  in  their  dioceses,  and  tliat  those  who  pos- 
sessed more  than  one  should  forthwith  resign  all  but 
that  over  which  they  could  exercise  personal  superin- 
tendence. A  long  discussion  followed  on  tlie  general 
subject  of  pluralities.  Many  of  the  father.^  proposed 
that  dispensations  should  be  entirely  annulled.  But 
this  was  supposed  to  interfere  witli  the  authority  of  the 
Pope ;  and  the  question  being  pressed,  whetlier  such 
dispensations  were  not  forbidden  by  divine  law,  the 
legates  and  the  Italian  bishops  loudly  declared  their  dis- 
like to  any  such  inquiries,  founded,  as  they  were^  on 
pbvious  opposition  to  the  power  of  the  holy  see. 

So  great  was  the  apprehension  entertained  of  the 
danger  attending  this  part  of  the  councils  proceedings, 
fliat  the  legates  were  instructed,  by  a  bull,  from  Rome, 
to  refer  to  the  Pope  himself  whatever  concerned  the 
iMibject  of  reformation.  No  sooner  was  intimation  given 
pf  this  measure,  than  such  of  the  fathers  as  were  anxious 
to  preserve  the  independence  of  the  assembly,  properly 
complained  that  if  the  council  were  not  allowed  to  pur- 
sue its  course  uninterrupted,  it  could  lay  no  claim  to 
freedom  and  authority,  but  must  speedily  encounter  the 
contempt  of  all  thinking  men.  This  was  so  strongly 
urged  that  tlie  legates  were  convinced  any  attempt  to 
obtain  submission  to  the  bull  would  be  vain.  They 
accordingly  acquainted  the  Pope  with  the  state  of 
affairs,  and  entreated  him  not  to  adopt  a  measure  fraught 
with  so  many  dangers.  It  was  possible,  they  added,  to 
leave  in  his  hands  the  right  of  dispensing  with  the  resi- 
dence of  cardinals ;  and,  as  a  means  of  obviating  some  of 
the  evils  which  attended  the  discussion  of  these  subjects 
in  the  council,  they  advised  him  to  publish,  at  Rome,  a 
.bull,  under  the  title  of  "  Reformation  of  the  Court.'* 

The  endeavours  of  the  cardinal-legates  to  silence  the 
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munnttrB  iji  those  who  dusentad  from  their  views  were, 
on  thie  oooasion*  &r  from  successfuL  Pach^oo  headed 
a  party  which  could  not  an}  longer  be  pacified  by  thar 
esnoiiations  or  amused  by  their  arts*  The  reBolotiont 
thenrfore,  was  taken  to  address  them  in  writing.  I>is9 
cussion  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  avail;  and  in  the 
meniuir  directed  to  the  legates  it  was  demanded,  in  the 
plainest  language  which  could  be  used,  that  dispensa- 
tions should  be  abolished  as  scandalous  to  the  Church, 
and  that  neither  monks  nor  cardinals  should  be  allowed 
any  nrreater  privileges  in  these  respects  tliMii  others. 

This  proceeding:  created  the  most  lively  alarm  in 
the  minils  of  the  legates.  Their  frequent  messa<3^es 
were  calculated  to  communicate  the  same  feeling  to  the 
Pope.  There  were  bishops  at  Trent,  said  the  writers, 
who  became  every  day  more  turbulent ;  who  spoke  of 
cardinals  without  any  respect^  and  even  intimated  that 
they  ought  to  be  subjected  to  reform ;  who  did  not 
always  spare  the  Pope  himself*  but  openly  declared  thai 
be  gave  promises  which  were  never  fulfilled*  and  held 
the  council  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  amusing 
;the  public  with  expectations  which  he  had  no  intention 
to  realize. 

The  ministers  of  the  Vatican  saw  to  the  full  extent 
the  diflSculty  of  their  position.  It  was  almost  equally 
dangerous  to  resist  or  to  concede.  Their  answer  to 
the  legates  was  accordingly  of  the  same  temporizing: 
character  as  earlier  communications.  Thev  instructed 
them  to  offer  terms  to  the  opposition  party,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  to  leave  nothing  undone  which  might  secure 
the  vigilant  attention  of  their  friends  to  the  general 
afiairs  of  the  council.  Cardinal  Cervin,  more  timid 
than  his  colleagues*  immediately  advised  the  adoption 
of  measures  which  seemed  best  to  accord  with  the  least 
haughty  interpretation  of  the  Pontiff's  wbhes«  But  Del 
Monte  insisted*  that  any  concession  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  council  would  only  provoke  a  still  more 
obstinate  hostility  to  the  interests  of  Rome,  and  that 
their  only  chance  of  safety  consisted  now  in  a  bold,  un** 
yielding  resolution  to  oppose  any  farther  aggression  on 
the  immujiities  of  the  hierarchy. 
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'  After  mreral  maelangs  of  the  con^egation,  the  new 
decfee  on  refonnation  waB  proposed  to  a  general  assem- 
bly of  the  faAers.  Some  nope  had  been  entertained 
that  the  caution  employed  in  the  wording  of  the  instru- 
ment mioht  overcome  tlie  prejudices  of  many  of  those 
whose  resistance  had  been  dreaded.  But  no  sooner  was 
the  sentence  pronounced  which  excepted  in  all  things 
the  authority  of  the  Pope,  than  murmurs  arose  on  all 
sides,  and  the  Spanish  bishops  loudly  insisted  that  this 
clause  should  be  removed.  It  was,  they  said,  to  nullify 
altogether  the  force  of  the  decree,  if  the  Pope  retained 
the  power  of  making  what  exceptions  he  pleased.  How- 
ever reasonable  this  observation  must  have  appeared  to 
the  assembly  at  large,  the  number  of  the  Italian  bishops^ 
over  whom  the  legates  exercised  unlimited  control,  was 
sufficiently  great  to  enable  them  to  carry  their  point. 
The  language  of  the  decree  was  retained  in  its  most 
objectionable  features ;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  seventh 
session^  on  the  Sd  of  March,  the  canons  were  proposed 
as  exhibiting  the  final  opinion  of  the  counciL^ 

In  the  preface  to  this  decree  the  reasons  were  stated 
which  had  induced  the  fathers  to  treat  of  the  sacraments 
in  the  order  adopted.  The  doctrine  of  justification,  it 
was  said,  had  been  settled  in  the  preceding  session  ;  Init 
the  sacraments  of  the  Church  were  the  channels  whereby 
righteousness  was  conveyed,  whether  in  the  beginning 
of  the  work  of  salvation,  or  in  its  intermediate  stages, 
when  strength  required  renewal,  or  in  those  seasons 
when  sin,  having  invaded  the  soul,  the  process  of  sancti- 
fication  had  again  to  he  commenced. 

The  anathemas  whicli  followed  this  introduction  were 
directed  against  those  who  deny  that  there  are  seven 
sacraments,  or  that  they  are  different,  except  in  form, 
from  those  instituted  under  the  law ;  or  who  assert  that 
they  are  equal  in  importance,  or  may  be  dispensed  with 
if  there  be  a  justifying  belief  in  the  heart;  and  that, 
consequently,  they  are  only  profitable  as  the  nourish- 
ment of  faith.  Similar  anathemas  were  pronounced 
upon  those  who  deny  that  they  contain  in  themselves  the 
grace  of  which  they  are  the  signs,  or  that  they  confer  it 

*FtelQSarpi,t.  u.,Uv.iL  fUlsfkiiil  Hiii.  One.  Trident.  Fkury. 
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upon  those  who  do  not  oppose  any  obstacle  to  their 
influenee^  as  if  they  were  mere  external  signs  of  the 
grace  received  by  faith*  In  the  same  manneri  they  are 
declared  cursed  who  do  not  believe  Aat  God  always 
gives  grace  by  the  sacraments,  or  deny  that  they  con^r 
it  by  their  own  peculiar  virtue  and  force.  No  less 
guilty,  according  to  the  decree,  are  tliey  who  suppose 
that  baptism,  confirmation  and  holy  orders  do  not  im- 
press a  character,  a  certain  spiritual  and  indelible  mark 
which  renders  it  impossible  that  these  sacrarat  iits,  as 
they  are  termed,  should  be  receiv^ed  a  S( coiid  time. 
Under  the  next  head,  anat  li  ^mas  are  pronounced  against 
those  who  pretend  that  any  Iieliever  nuiv  lawfully  preach 
the  word  of  God,  and  administer  the  sacraments;  or 
who  affirm,  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  minister 
should  have  the  intention  of  doing  that  which  the  Church 
intends  in  the  sacraments ;  and  that^  if  he  be  in  a  state  of 
mortal  sin,  he  does  not  confer  the  sacrament,  although 
he  administer  it  according  to  the  proper  and  established 
form.  In  the  same  manner  they  are  pronounced  accursed 
who  say,  that  the  ceremonies  employed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments  may  be  changed,  or  omitted, 
according  to  the  will  of  the  minister. 

In  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  baptism,  it  was 
said,  that  they  ought  to  be  condemned  who  affirm,  that 
the  baptism  of  John  was  as  efficacious  as  that  of  Christ : 
that  water  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  adnii- 
nistraliun  of  this  sacrament :  that  the  Roman  Church, 
which  is  tile  mother  and  mistress  oi  all  the  Churches, 
holds  not  the  true  doctrine  of  baptism  :  that  baptism 
given  by  heretics,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  the  inteiuion  of  doing  that 
which  the  Church  does,  is  not  a  true  baptism  ;*  that 

*  On  this  subject  it  was  reniaiked,  that,  in  conformity  witli  the  doctrine 
of  the  aehocda,  as  received  by  the  Council  of  Florence,  baptL»m,  to  be  Talid, 
required  attention  to  tin'ee  toii^ ;  that  is,  to  the  matt  r.  tl  o  form,  and  thd 
intention.  Thus  water  is  the  matter ;  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  form ;  and  the  intention  is  tliat  of  doii^  what 
dte  Church  does.  Hence  it  Is  established,  as  an  incontestible  tratn,  that 
heretics  who  agree  with  Catholics  in  those  tliree  things  have  a  proper  bap- 
tism :  that  this  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  apostolic  tradition,  since  it  was 
establishwi  in  the  pontificate  of  Stephen  l.j  at  tlie  begiiming  of  the  tliird 
oentitiy,  and  mnw  oonfinned  by  the  Qniidi  in  alter  daj^  It  mn^  Jiowerer, 
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baptism  is  not  necessary  to  salvation,  and  may  be  re- 
ceived, or  not :  that  a  baptized  person  cannot  lose  graced 
unless  he  desire  to  deny  the  faith ;  that  those  who  are 
baptized  become  bound  to  faith  only,  and  not  to  the 
whole  law  of  Christ :  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  observe 
the  commandments  of  the  Chnrch:  that  the  vows  of 
baptism  render  all  other  vows,  subsequently  taken,  null 
and  void:  that  sins  committed  after  baptism  are  re* 
mitted,  or  are  rendered  venial,  by  the  recollection  of 
baptism,  and  of  the  faith  received  thereby  :  tliat  baptism 
ought  to  be  given  again  to  those  who  have  fallen  from 
faith:  that  no  one  should  receive  ba|)tis]n  before  the ag-e 
at  which  Christ  received  it,  except  in  the  monieiit  of 
deatli :  that  infants  baptized  onolit  not  to  be  ranked  in 
the  nnmber  of  the  faithful,  since  tliey  are  not  in  a  state 
to  perform  acts  of  faith ;  that  they  ought  to  be  rebaptized 
when .  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  and  that  it  would 
be  better  not  to  baptize  infants  at  all ;  that  those  who 
have  been  baptized  in  their  childhood  ought,  when 
grown  up,  to  be  questioned  as  to  whether  they  desire 
to  ratify  the  promises  made  for  them  by  their  parents ; 
and  that,  if  they  should  be  unwilling  to  do  so,  they 
ought  to  be  left  at  liberty,  and  not  be  constrained  to 
live  as  Christians,  no  other  punishment  being  imposed 
upon  them  but  that  which  consists  in  the  privation  of 
the  other  sacraments. 

The  anathemas  thus  pronounced  had  reference  to  the 
numerous  errors  which  had  arisen  on  the  subject  of 
baptism.  It  was  with  but  few  of  these  that  the  worst  of 
their  enemies  could  charge  the  Lutherans,  or  Zuin- 
glians.  But  tlieir  origin  was  ascribed  to  the  common 
inlluence  of  the  Reformation  ;  and  while  the  more  fana- 
tical of  the  anabaptists  were  really  guilty  of  broaching 
opinions  warranted  neither  by  reason  nor  scripture, 
the  reformers  themselves  could  scarcely  employ  an  ex- 
pression on  the  subject  which  was  not  readify  inter^ 
preted  in  a  sense  little  favourable  to' orthodoxy.* 

shewn,  in  answer  to  this,  thai  the  opinion  of  Stephen  was  not  so  ccrtainljr 
known,  and  that  the  CSoimoil  of  Nice,  whUe  they  forbad  tiie  Catiuuri  to  lie 
rehaptlzcd,  ordered  it  Jnthe  case  P^iHm^a  tmA  Mm^«ftii8afai,.»*.Piinln  Saspi, 
t«  I.,  li'i'.  ii,,  p.  444. 

♦  Pill  la viciuo  accuses  Fra  Paolo  of  incorrectness  in  almost  all  his  reports ; 
bttt  Fleury  generally  agrees  yiH^  him  ;  and  it  is  m<wt  conjEiinDAble  yrith  our 
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Ckmfimiaticm  had  also  its  accompaaying  anathemas. 
These  were  directed*  first,  against  those  who  say  that  it 
is  not  a  true  sacrament,  but  a  vain  and  superfluous 
ceremony ;  secondly*  against  such  as  affirm  thal^  in 
attributing  virtue  to  ^e  chrism,  dishonour  is  done  to  the 
Holy  Spirit:  and*  thirdly*  i^nst  those  who  suppose 
that  simple  priests^  may  oiduiarily  administer  confir- 
mation as  well  as  bishops. 

The  decree  of  reformation  comprehended  the  several 
ai  ticks  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  late  discussions. 
iJislK)})s,  according  to  the  law  thus  passed,  were  hence- 
forth to  be  men  of  pure  character  and  enlightened 
minds;  and  to  be  confined  to  the  possession  of  one 
diocese.  The  other  clergy  were  also  restricted  to  the 
enjoyment  of  such  benefices  as  they  might  Ijc  able  to 
serve  by  their  own  personal  care ;  and,  for  the  future, 
whosoever  should  venture  to  accept  several  livings^  or 
endeavour  to  elude  the  law  by  means  of  a  union,  or 
commendams,  should  be  deprived  of  whatever  he  might 
hold*  The  clergy  of  cathedrals  were  to  be  visited  by 
the  ordinariesi  who  had  the  right  given  them  of  ap- 
pointing vicars  as  might  seem  necessary  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  chapter. 

With  the  passing  of  this  decree  ended  &e  labours  of 
the  seventh  session.  Another  was  to  be  held  on  the 
21st  of  April,  and  the  intermediate  congregations 
had  already  begun  tlieir  sittings,  when  the  report 
became  general  tliat  a  contagious  disorder  had  shewn 
itself  in  Trent,  and  rendered  measures  of  precaution 
immediately  necessary.    The  physician  of  the  Cardinal 

notions  of  the  honesty  of  any  assemT)]y  to  suppose  that  its  members  wonlrf 
utter  many  sentiments*  in  the  co^irsc  of  discussion  not  all  framed  to  the  same 
measure.  His  concluding  remark  on  burpi's  supposed  want  of  reverence  for 
the  sacnunents  is  in  the  trae  spirit  of  bitter  oontroveisy.  Having  obsared 
that  the  sacraments  are  not  mere  signs  of  grace,  he  says,  "MHiereas  St.  Paul 
calls  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  law  but  elements  ami  sha<low<?,  we  are  on  the 
contrary  tuvight  tliat  man  is  re-bom  in  baptism;  that  sins  that  arc  remitted 
by  the  priest  are  remitted  in  heaven ;  that  life  is  conferred  on  him  who  eats 
the  flesh  and  drinks  the  Ijloorl  of  Christ;  an^^  tli  it  !  y  imposition  of  hands 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  conferred.  Whence  the  Christian  sacraments  are  not 
sterile  sigm,  but  ethcucious  causes,  pregnant  with  promised  sanctity.  But 
I  will  not  deny  that  Sarpi  has  a  good  excuse  for  the  mode  in  which  lie  speek^ 
and  for  the  difficulty  he  finds  in  believing  the  virtue  of  the  Christian  sacra-' 
ments.  It  is  this :  he  has  repeatedly  received  them  liimscjf,  but  never  found* 
any  comfort  in  doing  so,  or  obtained  the  holiness  they  are  calculated 
impart/'— 'Hist  Con^.  Trident,  lib.  ix.,  c.  iy.,  n.  10.^ 
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del  Monte,  and  the  physician  of  the  council,  both  agreed 
in  declaring  the  dangerous  character  of  the  malady. 
In  a  congregation  held  on  the  9th  of  March,  the 
legates  formally  proposed  the  translation  of  the  council 
to  some  other  city.  Cardinal  Pacheco  replied,  that  he 
eoold  not  consent  to  such  a  measure  till  time  had  been 
given  to  learn  the  sentiments  of  the  Pope  and  tlie  Em- 
peror. The  Spanish  bishops  generally  supported  this 
opinion,  but  the  party  of  Del  Monte  was  too  powerful  to 
be  effectually  resisted  ;  and  in  a  case  like  the  present, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  natural  fears  of 
many  of  the  fathers  would  operate  as  a  powerful  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  view  which  it  was  the  interest  of 
the  le|;ates  to  adopt  When  the  power  of  removing  the 
council  was  broadly  asserted,  Pach^o  declared  that 
such  a  measure  would  rouse  the  indignation  of  the 
whole  of  Christendom,  and  that  the  pretext,  by  which 
it  was  justified,  deserved  so  little  consideration,  that  one 
of  the  clergymen  of  the  city  had  told  him,  that  though 
his  parish  was  full  of  poor,  he  had  not  buried  above 
two  persons  during  the  last  two  months. 

But  arguments  were  employed  in  vain.  The  eighth 
session  was  held  on  the  11th  of  March  ;  and  the 
decree  of  translation  to  Bologna  having  been  read, 
Pacheco  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  observing, 
again,  that  there  was  no  just  cause  for  the  removal  of 
the  council,  and  that  if  there  were,  it  ought  to  have 
been  to  some  city  of  Germany.  No  liberty,  it  was  re- 
marked by  the  bishop  of  Astorga,  could  be  looked  for  in 
Bologna ;  and  fifteen  of  the  prelates  insisted  to  the  last, 
with  Pacheco,  that  the  legates  had  no  power  to  take  a 
step  of  such  importance  on  the  grounds  suggested^ 
This  ended  the  debate.  The  votes  were  taken,  and  two- 
thirds  were  found  to  have  been  given  in  favour  of  the 
translation.* 

*  The  following  is  a  part  of  the  es^ittiation  given  by  Bel  Monte  respeot*' 

ing  the  translatiqji  of  the  council : — 

Et  quia  multi  rogavenint  nos,  ut  vellemua  super  hac  re  aliquod  lumen  eis 
prabere,  cum  quo  possent  iit  faao  rcpentina  necemtate  dirigere  leiitaitias 

Buas:  repotcntes  illud,  quod  anteas.iepc  (lictnmfuerat  a  nobis,  scilicet  omnem 
nosiram  curam  et  solicitudinem  ad  id  tondere,  ut  concilium  conservetur  et 
suum  poasitliabere  progressum,  subjunxiiuus,  uoa  satis  et  undequaque  piobare 
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non  ju^fm^  HURponf^loneni,  ciini  suspensio  ipsa  habitoia  eeaet  epeciem  di8M>« 

lutioni^j  salteiu  quuud  hominum  opinionciu. 

•  Primom  et  pr<«oipiium,  quod  sese  in  tota  hue  ntione  (rive  discursn  oflerret 
nobis,  esse  ut,  post(^nam  tot  patres  perst  vcmbant  in  suo  disccdendi  proposito^ 
et  nullis  persuasionibus  odduci  poternnt  nt  per  ^nrvissitniim  saltem  temporis 
spatium  nobiscuui  remanere  vcUent,  et  eiuut  iu  tamo  iiuiucro,  ut  longe  ma- 
jorem  partem  coneUii  facerant,  dealgnaTCmna  locum,  in  quo  eerd  essemns 
concilium  ipsiim,  constihii  po$<:c,  et  patrea  omnea  aine  aliqoa  coolndiGtuHie 
8CU  difficulUite  ibidem  esse  recipiendos. 

Secundum,  quod  locus  ipse  easet  huic  civitati  prqpinquus  quantum  fieri 
posset,  non  solum  pro  roajori  commoditate  illuc  accedendi,  sod  etiam  pro 
iiiajori  frifilit  tti-  icaeundi  ad  hanc  urboni,  si  quando,  cessantibus  per  JJei 
gratiam  iinpcUimentis,  qusB  nunc  vigent,  videretur  sanctissimo  domino  nostra 
pro  rebus  Gennaiiis,  concilium  osse  in  hac  chritate  leducendum  et  reponea> 
duni. 

Tertium,  qnod  locus  ipse  (  •^sf  t  capax,  habcrrt  ^alubritatem  acris,  copiam 
rerum  qus  sunt  humano  ubuI  et  victui  uecchsaiia  et  alia  re^uisita;  et  ut 
nno  noa  aiMoh«nmiu  ▼erbo,^  solam  Bononiam  a  plmflma  nominataiu^  videii 
nobis  his  omnibua  intentionibtiB  accommodatam,  non  dubitare  noa  qiiln 
recipiamur  cum  magna  illonim  civinm  gratulatione  ft  vcncratione  erga  sin- 
gulos  patres.   De  iUius  civitatis  dotibus  disserere  supervacuum  esse,  cum 

Smoi  civitatibus  Itali»  posibabari  posdt,  vidrnqne  nobia  hac  via  satisfieri 
orum  opinion!,  qui  volebant  patres  non  abease  ultra  tres  dietas,  com  noa 
nllo  lonsriori  itinere  distet  Bononia.  Itemque  aanctissimi  domini  nostri 
dcliberationem  expectari,  non  dissolvi  coiiciliimi,  non  ^enerari  scandalum 
in  populo  Cbristiano,  non  omitt!  eelebrationem  Besrionu  jam  ii]4ict»,  aed 
reservari  deliliorationem  sanctifati  su<t,  pro  subsequenti  tempore,  vel  in 
eodcm  loco,  vel  in  alio,  vel  etiam  in  liac  ipsa  civitate  Tridentina.  Denique, 
si  concilium  conservetur  et  luauuteiieatur  omnia  bona  sperarc  nos  posse ; 
fEii  dissolTatur,  omnia  mala;  quod  recedant  qui  Tdint,  et  ^mt  qnocom- 
que  veUnt ;  temaneant  qui  voluarint  nmaneie,  nuUo  modo  noa  piobare 
posse. 

His  a  nobis  exivositLs,  patres  omnes  dixerunt  sententias  suas,  ct  pro  longc 
majori  parte  coniormes  tdenmt,  ut  concilium  ipsum  Bononiam  tnnafefatnr. 

Qiiibus  auditis,  diximns  pro  rci  gravitate,  et  pro  majori  firmitatc  eorum 
quae  deccmenda  essoiit,  dignum  et  tequum  esse  Ut  oinnis  nt^sfri?  in  hac  re 
aeUberatio  ab  invocatione  divini  Numinis  initiuni  sumcret,  et  propterea 
alia  voce  monuimua  omnea  ut  boo  ipso  die  et  hac  hora,  ad  hanc  Eocleaiam 
cum  paramcntis  consuetis  convcnirent,  facturi  earn  deJibaationno,  quam 
Spiritiis  Sanctus  mentibus  patrum  inspiraret. 

Do  Ills  omnibus  estis  vos  patres  coram  Deo  et  hominibus  locupletisbimi 
testes,  audietia  etiam  nunc  ea  qutt  proferet  dominua  promoter  concuii  in  hae 
materia. 

Et  statim  ipso  promotor  dixit :  reverendissimi  ct  illuetrissimi  doniiul  ct 
amplissimi  patres,  cum  andiasem  m  congregationibus  proxime  factis,  aUquoa 
patrea  denderare  fieri  aliquam  inyeatigimonem  super liac  infectione  et  ana- 
piciono.  rxaminavi  tam  ex  officio,  quam  ex  commisslono  et  mandate  rcvcrcn- 
oissiinomm  et  illustrissimorum  dominorum  legatorum  nonnullos  testes  super 
quibusdam  articulis,  quoa  peto  lecipi  et  admitti,  &c  Et  zeverendissmus  et 
ill  list  rissimus  cardinalis  De  M(mte  prttddena  eft  l^gatoa  prtt&tus  dixit: 
riaeot  quod  Icgantur,  ct  omncs  patres  rcspondonuit,  legantur;  ct  sfatim 
articuli  ipai  cum  depositiouibus  lecti  fuerunt  per  uotarium  coram  omnibus, 
alia  et  inteUigibili  Toce,  quorum  et  qoamm  tenor  aequltur^  et  eat  talia. 

Promotor  sive  procurator  sacri  concilii  Tridcntini  salvls,  &c.  ponit  et  dicit. 

1.  Quod  a  mcnsc  citra  et  supra  per  multos  dies  in  civitate  Tridentina  in- 
Taluit  morbua  lenticalanim,  sive  ponticularia  appdlatna. 

2,  Quod  morbus  hiqusniodi  pestileiui  esft,  et  ex  eo  pluiw  motiimtitt; 
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S.  Quod  morbiu  hujugmodi  «st  contagioftoa  et  ex  uno  in  aUiim  fMile  tnms- 

fuiiditur. 

4.  Qaod  a  mmse  dtra  plnras  et  plmes  mortal  sunt  in  dvitaie  pnedicta 

hujusmodi  morbo  laborantcs,  et  inter  ceteros  episcopus  caput,  Aqueusiai 
Gencmlis  observiintiaB,  et  canoiiieus  Balduiuus,  et  n1ii  complures. 

5.  Quod  laborantcs  ex  hujusmodi  morbo,  ut  plurimum  moriuutur ;  qui 
antem  supervivunt,  ut  plurimum  manci  aut  debiles  remanent  aut  stolidi. 

{').  Quod  in  proximis  ct  vic-inis  agris  ct  villia  plunes  llDC  eodem  morbo 
laborant,  et  morbo  hujusmodi  percunt  in  dies. 

7.  Quod  advcniente  calore^  solet  ut  plurimum,  morbus  hujusmodi  crescere 
et  in  pestem  oonverti 

8.  Quod  omnia  pene  ad  victum  necessaria  veniunt  cxtrinsecus  et  portan- 
tur  ab  cxteris,  quooiam  in  agro  Tridentino  non  nascuntur  ixi^s  quae  auffi- 
ciant  pro  tribus  mensibtu. 

9.  Quod  si  alic[ui8  forte  peste  hie  moreretur,  statim  bannii-etiw  dvitas  Tri- 
dentina  a  domimo  VenetontTn  ct  aliis  vicinis  tcrris,  et  propterea  ncm  posBent 
am^lius  conduci  necessaria  ad  victum  pro  prselatis  et  concllio. 

10.  Quod  itanto  paste  in  dvitate  Triaentina,  non  admittcientnr  aliqni 
Tenientes  ab  ilia  in  propinqnia  dvitatibaB. 

11.  Quod  in  hac  parva  admodum  dvitato  Bont  de  pmenti  q[i2aiditQguitft 
at  ultra,  hoc  morbo  laborantcs. 

12.  Quod  medid  Tridentintt  oivitatig  mepius  requidti  yidtave  infimMM, 
llOO  faccre  recusarunt,  et  recusant  do  praesenti. 

in.  Quod  prsenuwa  omnia  et  singula  fiierunt  et  muit  Teia^  publica  et  no- 

Tiiis  is  followed  by  the  statements  elicited  in  the  examination  of  numep- 
mu  witnesses,  and  by  the  foonal  deekralion  of  the  two  ph y  sicians*  Accord-" 

ing  to  these  there  appears  to  have  been  sufficient  reason  for  suspecting  that 
au  infectious  disease,  though  not  of  a  very  vimlent  character,  wasb^;uuunig 
to  show  itself  in  Trent.-— L>e  Fiat.  Monument,  t.  iu.,p.  591, 
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CHAP.  VI. 
AFFAIRS  OF  GERMANY. 

Before  followinrr  the  council  to  its  new  location,  it 
will  be  proper  to  resume  the  narrative  of  events  in 
Germaay^.    According  to  the  disposition  of 
A.  a  154b  p^p|.jgg     jJij^ij  c0mitry,  it  seemed  daily  more 

probable,  that  the  controversy  between  them  would  only 
be  decided  by  war.  Political  considerations  were  now 
closely  interwoven  with  those  of  religion ;  and  while  it 
seemed  imposeible  to  persuade  the  diyineB»  who  assem- 
tiled  in  the  several  colloquies,  to  meet  each  other  in  a 
spirit  of  peace  and  charity,  it  was  now  become  equally 
so  to  induce  the  Emperor  and  the  protcstant  princes 
to  lay  aside  the  rancorous  feelings  which  had  of  late 
existed  among*  them. 

The  landgi  a  \  c  of  Hesse  still  occupied  the  highest 
place  amonqf  those  who  seemed  most  resolved  to  oppose 
every  attempt  irmde  on  the  reli^ous  or  political  liberties 
of  the  German  states.  In  an  interview  which  he  had 
at  Spire,  in  the  month  of  March,  with  the  Emperor's 
chancellor,  he  declared  openly  the  reasons  that  induced 
him  to  prepare  for  a  hostile  attack.  These  were  formed, 
he  said,  on  the  reports  which  reached  him  from  all 
sides  respecting  the  Emperor^s  adverse  dispositions  to- 
wards the  Protestants.  Whatever,  again,  had  been 
stated  on  this  subject,  was  confirmed  by  the  actual 
proceedings  of  the  imperialists.  The  archbishop  of 
Cologne  was  the  victim  of  a  persecution  as  cruel  as  it 
was  unjust,  and  this  for  no  other  crime  than  his  desire 
to  promote  the  reformation  of  his  diocese.  Every  effort 
that  had  been  made  to  secure  the  fair  discussion  of  the 
religious  claims  of  tiie  Protestants  proved  abortive  ;  and 
their  liberal  contributions  to  the  wlitjIs  of  tlie  Emperor, 
in  his  wars  with  France  and  the  Sultan,  had  foiled  to 
procure  them  his  favour  or  indulgence. 
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Charles  met  these,  and  similar  ohservations,  by  a  direct 
denial  of  the  allegations  on  which  they  were  founded. 
He  had  neither  made  preparations  for  war,  nor  raised 
any  obstacle  to  the  assembling  of  such  a  synod  as 
might  be  best  calculated  to  establish  concord  among  the 
different  religious  parties  which  existed  in  the  empire. 
He  therefore  entreated  the  landgrave  to  state  mea- 
sures by  which  he  thought  this  desirable;  object  might 
be  the  most  readily  attained  ;  and  proposed,  if  the  pre- 
sent moment  did  not  seem  fitting  for  the  full  expression 
of  his  sentiments,  to  bring  iiim  into  treaty  with  his  con- 
fidential ministers.* 

The  landgrave  replied  with  many  assurances  of  his 
good  will  to  the  head  of  the  empire,  and  his  desire  to 
cultivate  pacific  measures.  But  it  was  not  in  his  power, 
he  said,  to  determine  what  steps  were  to  be  taken  till 
he  could  consult  with  his  associates,  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  and  the  other  protestant  leaders.  He  would, 
however,  so  &r  express  nis  own  feelings  as  to  declare, 
that  he  knew  no  method  so  likely  to  restore  peace,  and 
satisfy  honest  and  pious  minds,  as  giving  to  every  man 
the  power  of  following  his  own  creed  unmolested. 

An  interview  took  place  the  next  day  between  the 
landgrave  and  the  Emperor's  principal  advisers.  In 
the  course  of  their  conversation,  the  circumstances 
which  had  prevented  the  colloquy  at  Ratisbonne  from 
being  followed  by  any  useful  results  were  somewhat 
warmly  discussed ;  and  the  landgrave  insisted  tliat  the 
decree  passed  at  Spire,  two  years  before,  was  the  best 
calculated  of  any  Jate  public  act  to  satisfy  the  Pro- 
testants that  they  were  not  to  be  made  the  victims  of 
injustice  and  persecution.  Granvelle  replied,  that  the 
decree  alluded  to  had  been  accommodated  to  the  mo- 
ment, but  was  not  binding  on  the  Emperor,  who  had 
alwap  opposed  it.  At  present,  added  the  statesman, 
nothing  is  to  be  heard  but  disputes  respecting  faith,  and 
every  part  of  Christendom  is  filled  with  the  strife  of 
€ects  and  parties.  Theologians  arc  a  capricious,  pas- 
sionate, and  obstinate  set  of  men,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
terminate  any  quarrel  to  which  they  have  given  rise. 

*  Sieidan,  t.  ii.,  liv.  xvU.,  p.  298. 
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We  must  bring  princes  and  nobles  among  them  if  the 
means  of  tranquillity  are  to  be  discovered  and  adopted. 
But  you  Protestants  do  not  yourselyes  allow  liberty  of 

opinion  :  you  imprison  and  fine  those  who  dissent  nx>m 
the  creed  of  the  mure  powerful,  and  have  therefore  uo 
liiore  claim  to  tlie  practice  of  liberality  than  the  Ca- 
tholics or  their  leaders. 

The  landerrave  observed,  that  it  might  be  imprudent 
in  him  to  continue  a  discussion  of  this  kind  ;  but  that  he 
could  not  resist  the  wish  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  his 
hearers  how  much  importance  was  attached  to  the  decree 
of  Spire.  There  is,  he  added,  no  real  obstacle  to  a 
national  council.  We  all  profess  the  same  fiiith,  and 
adhere  to  the  creed  of  the  apostles,  and  to  those  of  Nice, 
and  St.  Athanasius.  It  is  true,  some  difference  has  pre* 
Tailed  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  even  that  is 
almost  set  at  rest.  The  anabaptists  and  other  fismatics 
that  have  arisen  among  us  are  punished ;  nor  should  we 
fail  speedily  to  restore  concord,  if  it  were  but  allowed 
the  clergy  to  preach  the  gospel  freely,  to  administer  the 
communion  in  its  primitive  form,  and,  if  they  chose,  to 
enter  into  marriage. 

Referring  to  what  Granvelle  had  said  respecting  the 
penalties  inflicted  by  Protestants  on  those  who  opposed 
them,  "  I  know  not  any  place,"  he  said,  in  which  men 
have  been  forced  to  embrace  our  religion.  We  do  not 
suffer  them,  indeed,  to  teach  a  different  or  opposite  doc- 
trine, but  we  do  violence  to  no  one ;  we  put  no  one  to 
death ;  we  spoil  no  one  of  his  goods.  If,  moreover,  you 
will  give  our  people  the  power  of  following  their  religion 
in  your  states ;  if  you  will  allow  them  separate  churches, 
and  whatever  else  may  be  necessary  to  their  security, 
I  will,  speaking  for  'myself  alone,  readily  accord  llie 
same  liberty  to  the  members  of  your  community.  But 
this  is  not  likely  to  be  done.  Let  the  decree  of  Spire 
be  observed ;  let  us  have  a  national  council.  This  is 
the  only  means  left  for  the  restoration  of  peace/' 

Granvelle  replied,  that  no  one  liud  a  greater  regard  for 
religion  than  the  Emperor ;  nor  would  he  be  influenced 
by  the  Pope  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  equity.  He  had, 
indeed,  greatly  irritated  the  Pontiff  by  the  support  ac* 
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corded  to  the  decree  of  Spire,  and  the  same  hostility  yr^a 
entertained  towards  his  advisers.  I  know  not,"  added 
the  minister,  ^*who  could  he  appointed  judge  in  a  na- 
tional council,  for  scripture  is  variously  interpreted.  The 

colloquies  have  produced  no  important  results ;  some 
points  have  been  settled,  but  many  still  present  iu»uper- 
able  diflicuities  to  a  general  arrangement." 

The  landgrave  expressed  himself  as  thankful  for  the 
intelligence,  that  Charles  was  noL  so  devoted  to  the  in- 
tei  ests  of  Rome  as  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  the  liberties 
of  Germany  to  the  demands  of  the  dominant  Church. 
Formerly,  said  he,  the  bishops  of  Rome  respected  tlie 
Emperor  as  their  sovereign,  hut  now  the  Emperor  is 
bound  to  them  by  an  oath.  In  every  controversy  the 
Word  of  God  ought  to  be  appealed  to.  It  presents  no 
difficulties  except  when  the  mind  is  itself  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  its  authority. 

Many  other  observations  of  a  simUar  character  were 
made  in  this  interesting  meeting ;  and  whatever  might 
be  the  language  employed,  the  personages  concerned 
could  scarcely  fail  to  find  themselves  more  deeply  con- 
vinced than  ever,  that  each  had  many  suggestions  to 
offer  which,  if  taken  in  the  spirit  of  cliarity,  must  tend 
greatly  to  set  aside  most  of  the  arguments  advanced  on 
the  part  of  furious  polemics  or  interested  j)oliticians. 
The  Emperor,  it  is  said,  expressed  himself  satisfied  with 
the  feeiins  manifested  by  the  landgrave,  and  requested 
him,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to  return  to  Ratis- 
bonne,  and  to  bear  part  in  the  diet  about  to  re-assemble. 
This  the  landgrave  would  not  promise  to  do,  but  im- 
mediately acquainted  the  elector  of  Sazcmy  with  what 
had  occurred,  and  left  his  colleagues  to  determine  the 
measures  which  ought  thrice  to  be  adopted. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  Emperor  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  protestant  princes  generally  to  take  their  place 
in  the  colloquy  at  Ratisbonne.  Few  only  attended  his 
call,  and  he  found  himself,  and  Ids  brother  Ferdinand, 
unable,  by  their  united  influence,  to  re-awaken  the  con- 
fidence 01  tlie  assembly.  But  a  circumstance  happened 
about  this  time  which  served  in  no  slight  degree  to  irri- 
tate the  minds  of  the  reformers,  and  to  furni&h  a  topic  of 
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loud  complaint  in  every  place  where  two  or  three  of  them 
conid  meet  together,* 

John  Diaz,  a  young  Spaniard  of  considerable  learn- 
ing and  ability,  had  during  his  studies  in  Paris  become 

a  convert  to  the  opinions  of  the  reformers.  Having 
visited  Geneva,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  new  sentiments 
by  the  instructions  of  Calvin.  Through  him  he  became 
acquainted  with  Bucer,  and  accompanied  that  eminent 
man,  as  his  secretary,  to  the  colloquy  at  Ratisbonne. 
Peter  Malvenda,  who  occupied  there  thv  iin])ortant  situa- 
tion of  chief  theologian  among  the  Catholics,  had  been 
known  to  Diaz  at  Paris ;  and  the  latter,  immediately 
on  his  arrival,  visited  him  as  an  old  acquaintance.  In- 
stead, however,  of  finding  himself  greeted  with  kind- 
ness, he  was  overwhelmed  with  reproaches  for  his  ad- 
herence to  the  Protestants.  *^  The  conversion  of  one 
Spaniard,"  said  Malvenda,  is  more  to  them  than  that 
of  a  thousand  Germans.  Return  then  to  your  duty,  and 
do  not  continue  thus  to  dishonour  your  name,  your 
family,  and  your  country."  Juan  replied  with  many 
apologetic  remarks  on  the  nature  of  his  new  faith,  and 
jirott'stt'd  that  neither  he  nor  his  associates  deserved  the 
rtM>roanhcs  thev  had  received. 

In  Miiotbcr  interview,  Malvenda  strongly  advised  his 
countryman  to  hasten  to  the  Emperor,  and  implore  his 
forgiveness.  But  Diaz  again  assured  him  tha<^  instead 
of  feeling  conscious  of  crime  or  error,  he  was  only 
anxious  to  make  the  most  public  profession  of  his  new 
-iaith,  and  that  it  was  for  that  purpose  he  had  visited  Ra- 
tisbonne.  If  this  be  your  object,"  rejoined  Malvenda, 
"  you  are  wasting  time  by  waiting  here.  Nothing  of 
importance  will  take  place.  Hasten  then  to  Trent,  and 
at  once  proclaim  your  heresy  before  the  fathers  of  the 
Churcii.' 

Malvenda  considered  Diaz  of  sufiicient  consequence 
to  make  him  the  subject  of  a  letter  to  one  of  the  Em- 
peror's ministers.  By  this  officer  the  aii\iir  was  com- 
municated to  a  gentleman  lately  arrived  from  Homo, 
and  who,  on  his  return  to  that  citv,  hastened  with  the 
inteliigence  to  Al[)honso  Diaz,  the  brother  of  Juan,  and 

*  Sleidan,  t.     IW.  xvii.,  p.  290. 
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a  civilian  of  some  eminence.  Fierce  by  nature,  and 
animated  by  the  worst  passions  that  bigotry  can  inspire,^ 
he  listened  with  indignation  to  the  story  of  his  brother's 
conversion.  No  sooner  had  the  bearer  of  the  new;s 
•left  his  room  than  he  ordered  out  ^s  horses,  and  was 
instantly  on  the  road  which  led  to  Ratisbonne.  His 
brother  had  left  that  place  for  Neuburg,  where  he  was 
einploycd  in  correcting  some  proof  sheets  of  a  work 
about  to  be  published  by  Bucer. 

The  interview  of  tiie  brothers  was  as  painful  as  it  was 
u&eless.  Arguments  and  promises  of  great  worldly  ad- 
vantages were  ein|)loyed  in  vain  by  the  elder  Diaz. 
They  accordingly  separated ;  but  after  a  few  days  met 
again,  when  Alphonso  stated,  that  he  had  carefully  con- 
sidered the  arguments  urged  in  favour  of  the  reformeiBi 
and  now  felt  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  they  deserved 
a  more  serious  attention  than  he  had  hitherto  bestowed 
upon  them.  His  brother  received  this  confession  with 
delight  and  gratitude.  He  pressed  the  advantage  which 
it  seemed  he  had  gained ;  and  had  soon  the  inexpressi- 
ble satbfaction  to  near  Alphonso  declare  that  he  was  a 
convert  to  Protestantism,  and  willing  to  take  part  in  any 
measure  which  might  favour  its  interests.  *'  But  it  is 
not  in  Germany,"  said  he,  "  that  either  you  or  I  can 
do  most  good.  There  are  here  already  many  pious  and 
enlightened  men.  Let  us  hasten  to  Trent,  w^here  you 
will  find  those  who  are  ready  to  sympathize  with  you, 
and  tlience  to  Rome  and  Naples.  By  taking  this  course, 
you  Hi  ay  eliect  many  conversions,  and  at  length  carry 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  into  the  heart  of  Spain*'* 

No  time  was  lost  by  the  younger  brother  in  making 
Bucer  and  his  other  friends  acquainted  with  what  had 
occurred,  and  with  the  proposals  of  Alphonso^,  But  they 
knew  enough  of  the  state  of  a£Burs  in  Italy  to  see  that 
their  associate  could  not  venture  upon  the  intended 
journey  without  extreme  danger.    They  therefore  has- 

*  MalniTxnug,  in  speaking  of  the  occurrence,  describes  t!ic  ofTcnco  as  falso 
rclijrionis  zelo  patratuni :  but  adds  no  observation  upon  tlio  hon-iblc  nature 
of  the  offence,  or  the  disgraceful  negligence  manifested  in  thv  pm-snit  of  tho 
culprits.  Dias  is  said  to  IlAve  been  distingubhed  for  learning  and  eloquence. 
His  skill  i!i  argumentation  was  equally  lemorkable. — Secksndorf ,  ConUn. 
I«utk.,lib.  iii.,  sec.;cuviL9p.  652.  .  .  : 
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tened  to  dissuade  bim  from  die  attempt ;  and  their  per^ 
suasions  were  accompanied  with  arguments  sufficiently 
cogent  to  convince  nim  that  it  was  his  duty^  as  weft 
as  his  interest,  not  to  leave  Germany  till  things  wore 
a  different  aspect,  Alphonso,  on  hearing  his  reso- 
lution, saw  that  it  would  be  useless  to  urge  him  any 
further.  Bucer  himself  had  visited  Neuburg,  and  em- 
ployed his  influence  in  preventing  his  friend  from  leav- 
ing that  place  under  circumstances  which  he  judged  to 
be  in  no  slifrlit  degree  sn?|)i('i<)us.  Alplionso,  on  bidding 
his  brother  farewell,  spoke  with  apparent  affection  and 
thankfulness  for  the  light  which  he  had  received  in  their 
several  meetings.  He  exhorted  him  to  persevere  in  his 
fervent  devotion  to  the  sospel;  begged  him  to  write 
frequently;  and  then  endeavoured  to  press  on  his  ac- 
ceptance fourteen  crowns  of  gold.  Many  tears  ^ere 
shed  on  both  sides^  and  the  parting  seemed  to  confirm 
the  sentiments  of  mutual  esteem  with  which  Aey  had 
observed  each  other's  eagerness  in  the  cause  of  religion. 

Alphonso  repaired  to  Augsb\irg,  but  having  remained 
there  a  single  day,  he  secretly  returned  to  Ncuburg. 
On  the  way  thither  he  purchased  an  axe  of  a  carpenter, 
and  leaving  his  horses  at  the  gate  of  the  town,  hastened, 
before  the  day  had  scarcely  dawned,  to  his  brotlii  r  s  i  esi- 
dence.  A  servant  followed  his  steps,  and  to  him  lie 
communicated  the  purpose  of  this  secret  visit.  Nothing 
terriiied  at  the  demand  made  upon  his  savage  fidelity,  the 
domestic  took  the  axe  in  his  hand,  and  making  his  way 
to  the  apartment  of  the  intended  victim,  roused  him  by 
the  announcement  that  he  had  brought  a  letter  from  his 
brother.  The  unfortunate  Diaz  had  searcely  opened 
the  packet,  when  the  murderer  dashed  out  his  brains^ 
leaving  him  not  an  'instant  for  a  word  or  a  sigh.  No 
one  was  supposed  to  be  awake  or  within  hearing,  atid 
the  assassin  returned  to  his  master  who  immediately  tied 
witli  him  to  Aii<;sburg. 

Notwithstanding  the  caution  which  had  been  em- 
j)loyed  in  this  horrible  transaction,  it  was  not  perpre- 
trated  without  a  witness.  A  young  Savoyard  gentleman^ 

*  This  was  Claudias  Senarele,  an  aoeompUshed  young  man,  and  greatly 
afttadMd  to  Dias.  He  afterwards  wrote  an  account  of  Ids  lin^  and  sttttes 
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oecupied  an  apartment  next  to  that  of  Diaz ;  and  a 
slight  noise  made  by  the  murderer's  spurs,  as  he  de^^^ 
seended  the  stairs,  having  roused  him  from  sleep,  he  was 
alarmed  at  the  circumstance^  and  hastening  into  the  ad- 
joining chamber,  beheld  his  companion  stretched  upon 
the  floor.  The  alarm  was  immediately  given,  and  some 
persons  of  consequence  in  the  town  took  liorse  and 
pnrisued  the  fugitives.  One  of  the  gentlemen,  more 
resolute  than  the  rest,  did  not  cease  from  the  pursuit 
till  he  had  reached  Inspruck,  at  the  cratt  s  of  which  city 
he  had  jnst  time  to  rrive  information  uf  wliat  had  oc- 
curred before  the  murderers  arrived.  They  accordingly 
no  sooner  entered  the  town  than  they  were  apprehended 
and  lodged  in  prison. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  how,  in  a  civilized 
country,  a  crime  of  this  kind  could  remain  unpunished, 
when  clearly  proved  against  the  perpetrators*  But  the 
magistrates  of  Inspruck,  after  allowing  the  prisoners 
every  means  of  delaying  the  progress  of  justice,  informed 
the  prosecutors  that  letters  had  been  received  from  the 
Emperor,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  affair  would  be 
brought  before  the  diet.  A  demand  was  tlicn  made 
that  the  prisoners  might  be  sent  back  well  guarded  to 
Neubujg.  But  this  was  also  refused,  and  the  horror 
with  which  the  crime  had  been  contemplated  began  now 
to  be  minu:1ed  with  indignation  that  it  should  be  so  long 
left  unpunished. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  Charles  received  a  deputation  of 
the  Protestants  appointed  to  watch  the  progress  of  this 
transaction.  He  answered  their  inquiries  by  repeating 
his  former  assurance,  that  he  and  his  brother  would 
inquire  into  the  aifair.  The  appeal  was  subsequently 
made  to  Ferdinand,  and  similar  promises  with  similar 
delays  were  tlie  only  result.  Other  events  of  a  more 
general  character  soon  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Protestants,  and  the  perpttrators  of  a  deed  as  black  as 

that  Diaz  had  spenta^cat  part  of  the  day,  and  also  of  the  niglit  ,  prrr-odinpf 
his  murder,  in  earnest  prayer,  an<l  in  exhortinp^  him  to  love  God  and  devote 
himself  to  his  service.  It  is  also  recorded  as  a  rcmavkahle  fact,  that,  aa  if 
from  some  presage  of  liis  death,  he  made  his  will  at  llatisbonne  before  gomg 
to  Ncnbuig^— Seckendoi^  lib.  in.,  sec,  xiocviL,  p.  658.  Sleidao^  t.  ii^  c  xn. 
p.  2i>b'. 
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any  that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  humanity  re- 
mained unpunished.''^ 

The  departure  of  the  protestant  theologians  from  Ra- 
tisbonne  was  viewed  by  Charles  as  a  proof  of  their  dis- 
affection. This  feeling  was  not  diminished  at  his  find- 
ing  that  none  of  the  princes  who  supported  them  appeared 
to  meet  him  in  person.  At  the  opening  of  the  diet,  he 
spoke  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  general,  and  entreated  the 
priiices  to  siii)])lv  tlic  means  which  might  be  necessary 
on  the  termination  of  the  truce  with  Turkey.  Tlie  Pro- 
testants, in  return,  implored  him  to  promote  the  union 
of  all  parties  in  the  empire  by  a  tolerant  and  humane 
policy.  But  these  mutual  exhortations  to  amity  were 
little  encouraged  by  the  aspect  of  atiairs  without.  Re- 
ports grew  louder  every  day  that  the  preparations  for 
war  were  just  complete,  and  that  the  Emperor  was  ready 
to  assail,  with  a  vast  body  of  forces,  the  territories  of 
the  protestant  princes.  The  land^ve  was  the  first  to 
take  alarm,  and  he  lost  no  time  m  warning  his  asso- 
ciates to  keep  themselves  in  readiness  for  the  expected 
attack.  Charles,  when  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  denied 
that  he  had  any  hostile  intentions,  but  defended  his 
employing  measures  of  precaution,  as  rendered  necessary 
by  tlie  machinations  of  the  many  restless  and  tui  bulent 
spirits  that  were  now  agitating  the  country.  It  was  with 
arguments  like  this  that  he  addressed  the  senate  of 
Strasbourg  and  other  cities  of  the  protestant  league  ;  hut 
the  citizens  of  these  places  were  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  real  situation  of  ailkirs  to  be  led  by  assurances  so 
frequently  proved  worthless,  and  only  calculated  to  turn 
them  from  a  course  of  action  which  now  seemed  necesr 
sarv  to  secure  their  independence. 

In  a  few  weeks,  the  veil  was  cast  aside,  and  the  real 
intentions  of  the  Emperor  were  clearly  understood.  War 
exhibited  itself  in  its  most  distressing  forms ;  and  a 
'  noble  country,  with  its  great  and  admirable  people,  was 

♦  Seckcndorf,  Comm.  de  Luth.,  lib.  iii..  kpc.  xxxvii.,  p.  057.  Elisa  autem 
est  omiiid  ilia  ju^stissima  Protestantiiiiiij  aUjue  imprimis  Ottv'>nis  HeiU'ici  Pa- 
latiniy  in  eujus  urba  patratum  erat  f^at;itium^  instantia  ;  ct  quantum  ex  actis 
pcrcipcrc  potui,  ultiiiium  Ctesaris  elFugium  fuit,  sibi  nullum  jus  esse  Ferdi- 
iiando  fVatri,  in  cuju.i  urbo  CEniponti  dctinebanturtiicaiii,  legesclaadi:  neque 
tameu  iuveuio^  quid  Ferdinand ui>  oppobuerit. 
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•about  to  be  ravaged  by  a  thousand  ills,  the  oflkpring  of 
religious  intolerance  and  bigotry.  The  Protestants  were 
not  slow  in  collecting  forces.  But  another  effort  at  con- 
ciliation was  to  be  made  before  casting  the  die.  The 
elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  addressed  the 
Emperor  on  the  4th  of  July,  and,  remindinir  him  of  the 
readiness  which  they  had  always  manifebted  to  bear 
their  full  share  of  the  public  burdens,  desired  him  to 
state  distinctly  on  what  grounds  he  intended  to  justify 
the  proposed  attack.  '*  When  we  shall  have  learnt,'* 
aaid  they,  the  cause  of  your  hostility,  it  will  be  easy 
for  us  to  show  that  you  are  acting  unjustly,  and  that 
you  have  no  other  motives  for  undertaking  this  war  but 
such  as  are  suggested  by  the  Roman  Antichrist,  the 
impious  Council  of  Trent,  and  a  general  wish  to  oppress 
the  gospel.** 

The  princes  then  issued  a  public  declaration  of  their 
sentiments,  and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  now  placed.  They  referred  to  numerous  proofs  of 
their  own  sincere  desire  to  promote  peace,  and  of  the 
fact  so  often  stated,  that  the  present  hostilities  were  un- 
dertaken by  their  enemies  for  no  other  object  than  that 
of  oi)pressing  religion.  This  statement  was  followed  by 
an  earnest  appeal  to  the  other  princes  of  the  empire. 
*•  We  trust/'  said  they,  "  that  you  will  pity  the  situation 
into  which  we  are  thrown,  and  not  take  part  with  our 
enemies,  who,  after  they  have  extinguished  the  light 
of  the  gospel  among  us,  will  leave  nothing  undone  to 
reduce  the  country  to  a  state  of  servitude.  The  Soman 
Antichrist  is  among  them.  His  creatures  lead  on  the 
war ;  and,  if  they  prove  successful,  their  impious  doctrine, 
polluted  as  it  is  by  murders,  with  which  they  will  soon 
fill  Germany,  is  destined  to  recover  its  supremacy." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  our  purpose  that  we  should  trace 
particularly  the  fatal  occurrences  which  followed  this 
commencement  of  hostilities.  We  need  only  s])*  ak  of 
the  results  as  they  affected  the  state  of  the  several  ])arties 
and  the  interests  of  the  gospel.  The  elector  of  Saxony 
and  the  landgrave  led  their  united  forces  through 
Franconia ;  and  Charles,  in  the  meantime,  having  as- 
sembled some  part  of  his' troops  at  Ratisbonne,  formally 
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placed  ihefle  two  princes  under  the  ban  of  the  empire* 
by  the  decree  published  against  them  they  were  declared 
guilty  of  lebeUion  and  high  treason,  and  were  proscribed 
as  perfidious  criminals,  violators  of  the  public  peace,  and 
deserving  of  condign  punishment.  **  I,  theremre,''  said 
the  Emperor,  "  forbid  any  one  from  granting  them  suc- 
cours or  joining  their  party,  and  will  punish  with  death, 
and  the  confiscation  of  goods,  whoever  shall  venture 
to  violate  this  decree.  1  also  desire  those  who  may 
have  become  associated  with  them  immediately  to 
return  to  their  allegiance,  and  I  hereby  claim  such 
aid  as  this  war  renders  necessary,  and  that,  notwith- 
standing any  alliances  or  private  conventions,  which  I 
now  dissolve.  I  also  set  free  from  their  oaths  the  nobility 
and  other  subjects  of  these  princes,  and  take  them  under 
the  protection  of  the  empire,  if  they  will  obey  me ;  but 
if  they  resist,  I  declare  them  amenable  to  the  same  judg- 
ment as  their  princes.* 

No  sooner  was  this  document  nublished  than  the 
Emperor  sent  an  official  copy  of  tne  ban  to  Maurice 
duke  of  Saxony.  That  prince  had  spent  a  considerable 
time  in  private  interviews  with  Charles  at  Ratisbonne. 
The  purport  of  their  discourse  was  now  supposed  to  be 
perfectly  understood.  Maurice  was  invited  to  employ 
his  influence,  and  whatever  forces  be  could  command,  in 
executing  the  decree  of  the  Emperor.  He  was  the  rela- 
tive of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  to  him,  therefore,  pro- 
perly belonged  the  forfeited  dominions,  and  the  right  of 
entering  upon  immediate  possession. 

A  communication  was  sent,  in  the  m<mth  of  August, 
from  the  combined  princes  to  the  imperial  camp  at 
Landshut.  By  this  they  complied  with  the  ordinary 
forms  in  declaring  war.  But  the  gentleman  who  pier 
sented  it  to  the  Emperor  was  abruptly  ordered  to  carry 
it  back  unopened,  and  with  the  threat,  that  if  he  or  any 
one  else  should  again  venture  to  be  the  bearer  of  mes- 
sages from  the  rebels,  he  should  be  hung  up  in  the 
presence  ol  tlic  whole  army. 

The  landgrave,  with  his  characteristic  energy,  was 
eager  to  attack  tlie  enemy  on  the  first  favourable  oppor- 

*  Sleidan,  t.  u.,  Uv.  xriL^  p. 
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tanity.  This  presented  itself  as  the  armies  lay  en- 
camped near  each  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  logold- 
stodt  But  the  elector,  and  many  of  his  officers,  con«- 
sidered  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  risk  aU  in  a  single 
battle.  The  occasion  was  therefore  allowed  to  escape ; 
and  the  future  want  of  suocess  has  commonly  been 
attributed  to  the  indecision  and  little  unanimity  which 
prevailed  in  the  early  counsels  of  the  protestant  camp.* 

It  was  not  till  these  operations  had  taken  place  that 
the  elector  and  his  confederate  were  made  acquainted 
with  the  ban  published  against  them.  They  could  not 
allow  the  accusations  which  it  involved  to  pass  uncon- 
tradicted.   "  What  can  be  more  unjust,"  said  they, 

tlian  to  accuse  us  of  rebellion?"  "  Does  not  the  Emperor 
know,"  demanded  the  landgrave,  "  that  he  has  repeat- 
edly thanked  me,  since  the  diet  of  Spire,  for  having  done 
every  thing  in  my  power  to  quiet  the  disputes  of  reli- 
gion f*  "  He  meditates,"  concluded  the  allies,  "  the 
destruction  of  religion  and  liberty,  and  thus  furnishes  us 
with  a  sufficient  reason  for  resisting  his  attacks.  His- 
tory, both  sacred  and  pro&ne,  gives  proof  of  this* 
Violence,  unju8tl3r  exercised,  cannot  have  God  for  its 
author,  and  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  remain  sub- 
ject  to  an  emperor  who  violates  the  fundamental  condi- 
tions oil  M  liicli  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity.  He  acknow- 
ledpfes  thru  he  has  entered  into  private  treaties  with  us. 
Wliy,  then,  does  he  make  war  on  points  where  good  faith 
only  ougfht  to  be  the  arbitrator?'*  Again,  "lie  re- 
proaches us  with  giving  birth  to  conspiracies  and  con- 
venticles. But  what  can  be  more  false  ?  Are  we  not 
of  pure  German  blood  ?  Are  we  not,  therefore,  born 
enemies  to  cunning  and  deceit  ?  The  alliances  which 
we  have  made  have  had  no  other  object  than  the 
defence  of  our  rights  against  unjust  attacks,  and  by  none 
can  we  be  accused  of  having  provoked  this  persecution 
through  inflicting  injuries  on  others."  * 

The  armies  were  again  in  sight  of  each  other  near 
Nordlingen,  and  some  skirmiimes  took  place,  which 
would  lead,  it  was  expected,  to  a  general  engagement. 
But  the  Emperor  unexpectedly  drew  off  his  troops,  and 

♦  Sieidan,  t.  ii.,  Uv.  xviii.,  p.  367.  t  il>-»  P- 
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took  the  road  to  Donavort.  The  prospects  of  the  alliea 
were  not  improved  by  this  movement ;  and  things  were 
daily  becoming  vorse,  when  news  arrived  which  plainly 
diewed  that  peace  alone  could  save  them  from  ike  im- 
pending ruin.  An  effort  was  accordingly  made  to  open 
negotiati<m8  with  the  Emperor ;  but  their  condition  was 
too  well  known  to  allow  of  their  obtaining  terms  that 
could  be  accepted  without  dishonour.  They  were 
therefore  obliged  to  adopt  the  only  alternative  which 
now  presented  itself,  and  prepare  for  conducting  what 
portion  of  the  army  might  be  depended  upon  back  to 
their  o\mi  states. 

Events  had  taken  place  in  Saxony  that  fully  justified 
this  proceeding.  Maurice  was  using  every  means  to 
consolidate  his  power  in  the  territory  of  the  electorate. 
The  approach  of  Ferdinand  with  his  army  furnished 
him  with  a  plausible  pretence  for  assuming  sovereign 
authority;  and  he  justified  himself  in  a  letter  to  l^e 
landgrave,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  by  declaring 
that  he  had  only  taken  this  step  to  save  uie  country 
from  pillage.  But  the  landgrave  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  of  this  assertion,  and  entreated  him  by 
the  duty  which  he  owed  to  religion,  and  by  the  gra- 
titude* which  the  elector  might  so  fairly  claim  at  his 
hands,  not  to  continue  a  course  equally  injuiioiis  and 
dislionoiirable. 

The  unfortunate  elector  himself  called  upon  his  as- 
sociates to  a^?ist  him  in  this  hour  of  danger,  and 
reminded  them  that  he  had  never  refused  to  make  any 
sacrifice  which  might  be  for  the  common  interest.  He 
received  an  assurance  of  their  faithful  attachment,  but 
at  the  same  time  was  exhorted  not  to  leave  the  army 
till  the  Emperor  had  gone  into  winter  quarters.  Let- 
ters reached  him  about  the  same  time  from  Maurice, 
and  that  prince  still  spoke  as  if  he  had  been  constrained 
by  circumstances  to  seize  upon  his  territory.  There  was 
as'  much  of  insult  as  of  hypocrisy  in  this  effort  to 
apologize  for  the  most  cruel  injury  that  could  be  in- 
flicted upon  an  unfortunate  prince.    The  elector,  though 

*  Maurice  owed  every  thing  which  he  possessed  to  fhe  &tlierly  kindness 
of  the  elector*— Skidan^  t.  lUyWr*  xviiL,  p.  d79. 
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;        supported  by  the  most  pure  and  Christian  sentiments, 
f         was  not  insensible  to  the  greatness  of  the  injury  which 
r-        he  had  to  suffer^  and  that  from  those  to  whom  he  might 
reasonably  have  looked  for  sympathy  and  aid  in  the 

"**  hour  of  misfortune. 

Many,  iii(lc(  d,  as  are  the  examples  in  the  history  of 
^-  the  Chureh  of  Christ,  of  pain  and  affliction  encountered 

solely  through  devotion  to  the  gospel,  there  are  but  few 
which  deserve  more  attentive  consideration  than  that 
of  the  elector  of  Saxony.    That  he  endeavoured  to  resist 
c*  the  unjust  aggressions  made  upon  him,  as  a  sovereign, 

ought  not  to  lessen  the  admiration  due  to  his  virtues. 
; ;  While  the  habits  of  his  mind  were  naturally  based  upon 

z  the  maxims  common  to  high  political  stations,  it  is  also 
>  a  question  upon  which  mnch  argument  might  be  em- 

j5  ployed,  whether  it  was  not  as  much  his  duty  as  a  man 

.t:  and  a  Christian,  as  it  was  plainly  his  duty  as  a  prince, 
?!  to  defend  his  people  from  the  bold  assumptions  of  an 

elective  emperor,  endeavouring,  at  the  signal  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  to  deprive  them  of  the  li^ht  of  the 
j_  gospel  freely  and  truly  preached.    But  in  himself,  in 

-  his  own  private  feelings,  he  was  making  a  sacrifice  to 

the  dictates  of  conscience  as  expensive  as  could  be 
g  offered.    The  slightest  degree  of  temporizing,  the 

ji  casting  of  but  a  single  grain  of  incense  on  the  altar, 

would  have  satisfied  his  bitterest  opponents,  and  left 
J,  him  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  his  hereditary  ho- 

j  nours  and  his  domestie  happiness.    But  ho  refused  to 

J  yield  in  the  simplest  circumstance  to  . the  claims  of  ex- 

j  pediency.    It  was  evident  that  his  rank,  his  private 

i  comfort,  his  life,  might  probably  be  demanded  by  the 

^  necessity  that  he  had  imposed  upon  himself  as  a  faith- 

,  fill  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ.    He  knew  the  cost  of 

abiding  by  his  promises  to  the  Church ;  and  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  dfemand  was  being  made,  he  never  shrunk 
from  the  payment,  though  he  could  reproach,  like  a 
wise  and  clear-sighted  man,  the  baseness  of  those  by 
whom  it  was  enacted.  He  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  true 
confessors  of  this  interesting  period;  and  those  who 
would  study  rightly  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
must  consider  well,  that,  while  confessors  occupy,  in 
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name,  the  rank  next  to  martyrs,  they  are  animated  by 
the  same  spirit,  and  only  placed  lower,  because  the  weak*> 
new  of  the  human  heart  is  more  shaken  by  the  contem* 
plation  of  a  single  hoar  of  agony  heroically  borne*  than 
by  that  of  many  years  of  suffering  which  it  imagines, 
however  fidsely*  it  might  bear  without  breaking* 

Having  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  frontiers  of 
Saxony,  the  elector  addressed  a  letter  to  the  states^*  and 
appealed  to  Maurice  by  all  the  considerations  which 
might  be  likely  to  affect  a  man  of  honour,  and  not  with- 
out pretensions  to  piety.  "  Our^  relationship,"  said  he, 
**  and  the  league  foriaed  between  us  by  a  ccjiiunon  faith, 
had  led  me  to  suppose  that  notliiDg  could  havi'  occurred 
like  that  which  late  events  have  proved  to  be  possible. 
Still  less  did  1  imagine  that  you,  the  rnlino:  orders  of 
the  state,  would  have  become  the  authors  and  advisers 
of  such  a  project.  Reflect,  for  a  moment,  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  design.  Consider  the  instances  which  may 
be  adduced  of  the  failure  of  such  enterprises.  Duke 
George  proposed  to  disinherit  his  brother,  and  his  bro- 
ther's children,  if  they  did  not  profess  the  religion  of 
Rome.  By  m^  assistance^  and  that  of  my  allies,  this 
unjust  disposition  was  set  aside,  and  Henry,  his  brotli^ 
securing  the  succession,  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  have 
ever  since  continued  to  be  preached/'  Having  reasoned 
at  some  length  on  the  false  policy  of  those  who  had 
been  induced  to  forsake  their  original  views,  he  adds : 
**  But  that  which  most  deeply  affects  me  is  the  misery 
into  which  my  subjects  are  plunged  by  these  unjust 
proceedings.  A  multitude  of  innocent  people  are  ex- 
posed to  every  species  of  violence  that  can  be  inflicted 
by  a  foreign  soldiery.  The  ministers  of  the  Church  are 
driven  from  their  flocks  ;  and  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but 
wretchedness  and  despair.  God  will  one  day  avenge 
his  servants,  and  exact  punishment  for  all  these  barbae 
rities."  He  then  speaks  of  the  treadbery  of  Maurice* 
and  shews  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  worst  crimes  thai; 
ambition  could  inspire ;  concluding  his  address  with  a 
solemn  protestatioa  that  if,  in  the  endeavour  to  recover 

*  Slcidan,  t.  ii.,  liv.  xviii.,  p.(iUO.  liurtleder,  t.  ii.,  b.  iii.,  C.60,  pp.  672f 
029.   Schmidt.  Gcschichte  der  Dcutchen,  b.  i. 
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his  rights,  he  should  inflict  any  injury  on  the  people, 
ihe  evil  could  only  justly  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  those 
who  had,  in  the  first  place,  basely  violated  the  restraints 
of  both  law  and  affection/* 

The  siege  of  Lcipsic  immediately  followed,  and 
hopes  were  entertained  by  the  elector  and  his  friends 
that  this  bold  movement  would  terrify  Maurice  into 
submission.  But  he  was  too  well  supported  to  be  so 
readily  overcome.  The  success  of  the  elector,  though 
startling  at  first,  was  not  likely  to  be  durable.  He 
had  possessed  himself  of  several  towns,  and  tlie  nobles 
had  again  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity.  But  scarcely 
was  time  allowed  him  to  rejoice  in  this  brightening 
aspect  of  aflfliirs,  wheii  the  Emperor  arrived  with  his 
forces  at  Muhlberg,  on  the  Elbe,  where  the  elector  had 
taken  up  his  position,  as  opening  the  way  to  Wittem*- 
berg.  Maurice,  and  his  brother  Augustus,  were  also  at 
the  head  of  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  the  enemies  of 
Germany  might  have  trembled  at  the  array  on  both  sides. 
As  it  was,  they  had  only  reason  to  rejoice. 

John  Frederic  soon  saw  that  his  safety  depended  on 
making  good  his  retreat  to  Wittemberg.  Thither  he 
directed  his  march ;  but  the  Emperor  had  already 
crossed  the  Elbe,  and  came  up  with  the  cncuiy  in  the 
forest  of  Lochan,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Muhlberg. 
The  battle  was  begun  with  all  tlie  resolution  which  tlie 
circumstances  of  the  combatants  demanded.  It  was  not 
till  evening  set  in  that  the  fury  of  the  conflict  began 
to  flag.  TJie  elector's  army  liad  been  diminislicd  by  the 
numerous  detachments  whicii  he  was  obliged  to  send  to 
protect  the  towns  that  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  But 
the  smallness  of  his  forces  might  be  counterbalanced,  it 
was  hoped,  by  his  own  experience  and  the  devotion  of 
his  followers.  He  fought  with  princely  courage,  till 
wounded  in  the  face,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
assailants^  he  was  obliged  to  yield  himself  prisoner.* 

*  He  was  sun'ounded  by  Germans,  Spaniards  and  others;  hut  he  ex- 
claimed, I  will  suiTcndcr  to  none  but  Germans:"  upon  which  a  nobleman,  ' 
Thilvon  Trot,  prescuted  himself,  and  took  him  prisoner.  The  Neapolitan 
knigfatB  then  led  him  to  Alba.  On  entering  the  tent  he  raised  his  eves, 
streaming  with  tears,  to  heaven,  and  said,  *'  And  so  it  has^come  to  thia.l 
Domine,  mei  miserere  T'—Hortleder,  t.  ii.,  lib.  iii.,  c.  00,  p.  673. 
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Haviog  been  first  taken  to  the  Duke  of  Alba,  he  was 
next  conducted  to  the  Emperor^  on  entering  whose 
presence,  he  said,  I  acknowledge  myself,  most  de^ 
ment  Emperor,  your  prisoner,  and  pray  yon  to  grant 
me  a  guard  worthy  of  a  prince/'  1  am  then  your 
Emperor:'*  said  Charles  sternly,  "I  shall  treat  you  as 
you  deserve."  Ferdiiiaud  spoke  to  him  in  a  yet  harsher 
tone ;  and  the  unfortunate  elector  was  made  to  feel, 
even  from  the  first,  how  bitter  a  cup  was  prepared  for 
him  to  drink.* 

Charles  lost  no  time  in  marching  to  Witt  em  berg,  and 
three  days  after  his  arrival  in  that  city,  John  Frederic  was 
formally  sentenced  to  lose  his  head.  The  announcement 
of  this  decision  awakened  no  other  emotion  in  the  mind 
of  the  suffers  than  that  which  became  a  man  bound  to 
society  by  so  many  and  such  powerful  ties.  .  I  did  not 
imagine,  he  said^  that  the  Emperor  would  have  acted 
in  this  manner,  but,  if  it  be  a  thing  determined  upon, 
I  should  wish  at  once  to  be  made  sure  that  it  is  so,  that 
I  mav  orange  aome  matter,  which  concern  my  wife  a»d 
children. 

The  news  of  what  had  taken  place  was  speedily  com- 
municated to  the  neighbouring  princes.  Consternation 
everywhere  prevailed.  However  numerous  tlie  ene- 
mies of  John  Frederic,  as  the  chief  of  the  reform  party, 
his  j)ersonal  character  was  marked  by  too  many  excel- 
lencies to  sulier  prejudice  to  extend  beyond  the  repro- 
bation of  his  religious  views.  Scarcely  any  of  those, 
therefore,  who  rejoiced  at  his  defeat  on  religious  grounds, 
would  have  wished  to  see  him  brought  to  the  scaffold, 
or  could  have  contemplated  such  an  event  without  sor- 
row, mingled,  perhaps,  with  a  feeliuff  of  di^ust  at  the 
tyranny  by  which  it  was  brought  about.  The  elector 
of  Brandeburg  felt  more  deeply  than  the  rest  how 
greatly  the  prosecution  of  such  a  measure  would  enragef 

*  It  ifl  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  day  on  which  the  Emperor 
pasfled  the  Blbe,  and  abo  that  an  which  tliehattle  wm  iangfat,  wan  daidc 
and  heavy ;  the  aim  being  ^le  and  obaeim,  and  indiaadnig,  it  was.  thou^lit, 
not  only  in  Germany,  but  m  other  countries,  tlmt  some  sad  event  was  nigh 
at  hand. — Sleidan^  t.  u.,  liv.  xix.,  p.  414.  John  Frederic,  it  is  said,  waa 
treated  with  the  oonsideiatioii  whidi  became  lus  xank ;  hut  Gharlea  appnanii 
to  have  entertained  towards  him  no  slight  degree  af  penODal  raw^manlw^ 
Uortleder,  t.  u.>  b*  uL,  c  69,  p.  67^  and  c.  SI,  p.  632* 
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tiU  rigbt-nrmded  men,  whateTer  thei*  cteed  or  party. 
Hasteotngy  tlimfore,  to  the  Emperor,  he  represented  to 
fafm  the  many  reasons  wMeh  existed  for  his  not  execut- 
ing the  sentence  so  hastily  passed  upon  his  prisoner. 
His  arp:iimcnts  prevailed,  and  Charles  was  induced  to 
propose  terms,  on  which  he  consented  to  spare  the 
elector's  life. 

Of  the  conditions  thus  offered,  the  most  important 
was  such  as  no  man  jealous  of  the  purity  of  his  faith, 
and  thc^  honour  of  God,  could  accept.  It  was  demanded 
of  the  captive  prince  that  he  should  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  approve  whatever 
it  decreed,  or  what  the  Emperor  himself  might  deter- 
mfaiei,  respecting  religion.  John  Frederic  heard  this 
proposal  with  eqnal  firmness  and  indignatioa.  Life- 
would  have  been  dearly  purchased  at  such  a  price  t  and 
the  Emperor  saw  at  onee,  that,  if  he  did  not  intend  to 
put  his  sentence  in  execution,  he  must  cease  to  press  the  - 
obnoxious  demand.  This  was  done,  and  other  proposals* 
were  made  to  the  elector,  whicli,  however  distressing 
and  humiliating,  did  not  involve  iiuy  sacrifice  of  opinion 
or  principle.  To  give  up  all  right  and  title  to  his  do- 
minions, and  to  remain  a  prisoner  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  these  were  the  onlv  terms  on  which  his  con- 
queror  would  consent  to  inflict  a  punishment  less  than 
capital.*    They  were  necessarily  accepted ;  and  alter 

♦  Sleidan^  t,  n.,  Uv.  six.,  p.  417.  Hortleder,  t.  it.,  b.  iii^  c70,  p.  57G. 
The  affection  of  the  p^rrison  and  inliabitants  of  VVittembei^  was  nol)ly 
shown  in  their  refusal  to  surrendw  the  town  till  tlie  elector  liad  formally 
fireed  them  from  their  oatli  of  all^^^ce.  Their  eiies  and  weeping  when  they 
first  heard  of  his  misfortunes  were  as  if  he  liod  been  their  father.  The  ac* 
count  f?ivcn  by  BugenhflgT>n ,  in  the  latter  cited  author,  is  full  of  ]>;ith()s. 
*•  Both  in  WlttembeiiK,"  says  lie,  "and  through  the  whole  land,  we  did  not 
nimnr  to  pray  for  Godi^  mighty  help.  We  sought  him  in  the  dmieh ;  we 
pmyed  to  mm  in  our  houses  with  our  children.  Nothings  we  knew,  mid 
flare  Ufl  from  <!eatruction  but  his  fatherly  mercy.  Our  necessity  was  great, 
and  as  our  wants  so  were  our  supulications  tor  giace.  Wo  could  not  but 
a^oMwledge  that  our  iniqnitieB  mented  the  wrath  of  God ;  that  we  had  been 
nnthanlcfbl  ftr  Ida  mercy  ;  for  his  unspeakable  goodness  in  bestowing 
on  nm  tlif  G:oMpel,  and  so  k  jiJinc:  us  to  Christ."  He  then  speaks  of  the 
two  prayert^  wiuch  he  had  set  torth  to  be  used  in  this  season  of  culuniity. 
The  Mth  Ptifan  was  abo  repeated  continually,  and  oliher  portions  of 
scriotxure  calculated  to  inspire  deep  humility,  and  at  the  same  time  hope  hi 
Goa  8  mercy.  The  disposition  of  the  soldiers,  their  i*eadiness  to  receive  ex- 
iMtrtaiion,  and  fimmess  in  the  hour  of  danger,  were  another  cause  for  tluiuk- 
lUnea^  and  ^  the  Letd  In  his  anger  remcnibered  mercy."  ^  Never  was  I 
happier/'  oontinaes  tfa»  writer,   tiian  when  I  was  preaching  to  the  people, 
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the  surrender  of  the  city,  the  almost  heart-broken  con- 
sort of  John  Frederic,  Sybilla  of  Cleves,  repaired  to  the 
camp,  and  throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor, 
besought  him  to  have  compassion  on  her  husband  and  his 
children.  Even  Charles  was  moved  at  the  grief  of  the 
unfortunate  princesa.  He  allowed  her  the  miserable 
comfort  of  leading  back  her  consort  into  Wittemberg,  to 
spend  a  week  of  sorrow  in  the  midst  of  his  weeping 
people,  and  to  enehire  tlie  agony  of  bidding  farewell 
to  a  place  associated  in  his  mind  with  all  that  could  be 
dear  and  venerable  to  human  feeling. 

While  such  was  the  fate  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  his 
colleague,  the  landgrave,  felt  that  his  own  sentence  could 
be  only  a  moment  deferred.  The  connection  which  ex- 
isted between  him  and  Maurice,  and  his  influence  with 
some  other  princes  of  the  empire,  led  to  the  notion  tliat 
terms  might  still  be  made,  which  would  save  him  from 
the  utter  ruin  into  which  the  un tempered  wrath  of 
Charles  had  so  lately  plunged  his  ally.  Solleltiitions  of 
the  most  pressing  kind  were  urged  in  his  behalf.  Both 
Maurice  and  the  elector  of  Brandeburg  were  constant 
in  their  applications  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  landgrave 
was  at  length  induced  to  repair  to  Leipsic  to  converse 
with  them  respecting  the  terms  on  which  peace  might 
be  purchased. 

•  But  it  was  ev  ident  tliat  Charles  would  be  content  with 

beseeching  them  to  be  diligent  in  Kupplication,  and  in  partaking  of  the  supper 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist.  Often  when  at  the  coming  on  of  night  1  would 
hare  ceased  from  prayer,  and  retired  to  rest,  I  found  it  impossible  to  do  so. 

I  could  not  but  continue  to  pray,  and  thus  I  have  frequoiith'  passed  the 


night  kneeling  on  the  naked  noor ;  but  how  thankful  have  i  been  when,  as 
the  morning  dawned,  I  opened  mv  window  and  looked  romid  upon  the  city, 
and  saw  it  more  tranquil  than  it  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  night." 
When  the  Emperor  entered  the  citv  he  sent  away  his  wife  and  children  tliat 
ihey  might  not  overwhelm  him  with  tlieir  lameutationH.  But  for  six  weeks 
he  conld  obtdn  no  tidings  of  them.  ^  Then  spake  I/'  says  he,  ^  to  God. 


My  wife  and  children  are  gone :  my  house  an(f  goods  are  no  loiuer  in  Jiiy 
hands :  my  body  and  life  are  nigh  to  death  :  this  poor  city  and  church  aio- 
in  dai^er :  our  school  is  broken  up :  m^  brethren  and  friends  are  the  prcn^ 
of  TobbeffB  and  mmderera :  our  dear  prmce  is  a  piisonmr,  and  has  lost  oom 
land  and  people.  *  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away/  as  says 
Job.  Dear  Father !  The  Lord  will  give  it  all  again :  O  let  me  Jive  that  1 
may  see  thine  anger  pass  away^  thy  goodness  returu ;  this  city  and  church 
restored  to  peace ;  these  schools,  ana  the  university,  and  the  mined  laiMi, 
recovering  their  fonner  state:  so  tliat  our  eliildren  and  descendants  may 
continue  to  enjoy  the  gospel  of  Christ :  that  the  blessed  Word,  and  the  power 
of  Christ,  may  flourish  more  and  more.  Then  will  I  gladly  sing,  '  iiord, 
now  lettest  thon  thy  wrvaat  depart  In  peooe.*"— b.iii.,  c.  73,  p.  087. 
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nothing  less  than  his  absolute  ruin.  He  would  offer  no 
indulgence,  hold  out  no  hope  of  &Tour,  unless  the  land« 
grave  would  surrender  at  discretion,  and,  without  any 
conditions,  at  once  resign  his  fortresses,  and  disband  his 

soldiers.  Not  prepared  as  yet  to  acknowledge  himself 
so  utterly  siibduod,  the  unfortunate  prince  prepared  to 
re-enter  his  duininions.  At  Weissentels,  distant  from 
Leipsic  about  eighteen  miles,  he  declared  to  one  of  his 
friends  that  if  the  Emperor  woidd  allow  him  to  return 
home  in  peace,  and  grant  him  tlir  (|ni('t  possession  of 
one  of  his  fortresses,  with  a  snthcient  (piantity  of  artil- 
lery, he  would  resign  all  the  rest,  and  make  whatever 
other  sacrifices  of  this  kind  might  be  necessary  for  the 
public  good. 

This  statement  was  speedily  conveyed  to  Maurice 
and  the  elector  of  Brandeburg,  who  soon  after  wrote  to 
inform  the  landgrave  that  they  had  communicated  his 
wishes  to  the  Emperor.  They,  at  the  same  time,  ear- 
nestly exhorted  him  to  accept  the  terms  which  were 
about  to  be  offered,  adding  their  own  most  solemn  pro- 
mise, that  if  any  thing  should  be  attempted  against  his 
personal  liberty,  they  would  rather  share  iiis  fate  tiiaa 
suffer  such  an  injury  to  be  inflicted.  But  nothing  less 
than  the  entire  and  unreserved  surrender  of  his  do- 
minions would  suffice  to  appease  the  Emperor's  anger. 
To  these  liard  conditions  he  was  therefore  obliged  to 
submit;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  18tli  of  June,  he  en- 
tered the  town  of  Hall,  accompanied  by  Maurice  and  the 
elector  of  Brandeburg,  to  resign  himself,  his  possessions^ 
and  his  rights  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 

The  next  morning  a  paper  was  brought  him  contain- 
ing the  articles  on  the  ratification  of  which  the  Emperor 
consented  to  free  him  from  further  persecution.  When 
the  unfortunate  landgrave  read  the  instrument,  he  found 
it  provided,  by  a  clause  not  in  the  original  .document,  that 
the  Emperor  should  have  the  right  of  interpreting  the 
meaning  of  the  articles  according  to  his  own  understand- 
ing. To  this  tliu  l.iudgrave  offered  some  natural  objec- 
tions, but  they  were  overruled,  and  the  paper  was 
signed. 

,  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  this  was  amply 
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sufficient  to  satisfy  the  proudest  conqueior.  But  the 
bishop  of  Arras  demauded  an  entire  surrender  of  the 
rights  of  conscience  as  w(  11  as  of  those  which  belonged 
to  birth  and  station.  The  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  were  to  be  acknowledged  and  obeyed  as  aulbori^ 
tativa;  and  this  demand  was  insisted  upon  with  no  less 
rigour  than  any  of  the  conditions  originally  propoaed. 
Even  threats  were  employed,  it  is  said,  to  compel  assent ; 
and  the  liindgrave  saw  himself  obliged  either  to  break  off 
the  negotiation,  and  resign  his  family  to  most  extreme 
misery,  or  admit  this  second  addition  to  the  proper  arti- 
cles of  the  treaty.  It  was  not,  however,  norainally  to  the 
Council  of  Trent  that  he  thus  gave  his  adh(  sion,  but,  as 
the  clause  was  worded,  to  **a  free,  pious,  and  general 
assembly,  in  which  means  sliould  be  taken  to  reform  the 
head  as  well  as  the  members.*' 


of  making  a  formal  resignation  of  his  dignity  in  person.* 
had  by  Maurice  and  the  elector  of  Brandeburg  into  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor,  the  landgrave  knelt  down  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  there  acknowledging  his  error 
in  taking  arms  against  tlie  head  of  the  state»  he  person- 
ally  asked  to  be  pardoned  and  admitted  to  favour*  The 
answer  returned  was  couched  in  language  whieh,  while 
in  its  plainest  and  most  obvious  sense  it  conveyed  an 
assurance  of  kindness  and  forbearance,  admitted  of  an 
interpretation  that  might  justify  proceedings  the  most 
arbitrary.  Adding  somewhat  of  insult  to  injustice, 
Charles  left  the  landgrave  on  his  knees,  nordeiprned  to 
intimate  that  it  was  permitted  him  to  rise.  W  hen  the 
afflicted  prince  ventnred  to  do  so,  of  his  own  accord,  the 
elector  of  Brandeburg  informed  him  that  the  Duke  of 
Alba  desired  his  company  to  supper.  The  invitation 
was  of  necessity  accepted.  Maurice  and  the  elector  were 
his  companions  at  the  feast,  and  the  evening  being  &r 
advanced,  the  guests  were  about  to  retire,  when  these 

*  Sleidan,  t.  ii. ;  Hortlcdcr,  t.  ii.,  1».  iii.,  g.  76,  p.  581.  The  turbole&t 
Henry  of  Brunswick  and  his  son,  hithorto  the  piisonors  of  the  landgrave, 
were  admitted  to  be  spectators  of  his  humiliation.  It  is  reported,  however, 
by  an  eye-witness,  that  the  lan^^rave  landied  while  his  ehancellor  was 
tcadiiig  the  instnunent  whereby  ho  resided  his  possessions ;  and  that  the 
Kni]>oror,  pointinc^  at  him  anrn  il^'  witli  liis  finger,  sjiid,  **  Well,  I  will  teach 
you  tu  laugh." — Schmidt.  Ues^^^kichlc  der  Deutchen.,  t.  vx.^  b.  L,  c.  9,  p.  S2. 
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two  princes  were  engaged  by  the  duke  in  a  conversation 
of  evidently  great  but  private  interest.  The  landgrave 
kept  at  a  distance,  and  as  the  discourse  was  prolonged 
beyond  his  expectation,  he  amused  himself  by  engaging 
in  some  game  of  chance.  At  length  his  friends  rejoined 
-him^  Their  voice  and  countenance  indicated  that  they 
were  ill  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their  conversation. 
Its  object  could  be  no  longer  concealed.  The  Duke  of 
Alba  had  informed  them  that  tlie  landgrave  must  re- 
main his  prisoner.  They  had  protested  against  this 
violation  of  good  faith ;  had  shown  how  their  own  per- 
Bonal  honour  was  pledged  to  protect  him  from  such  treat- 
ment ;  and  used  every  other  argument  which  atlectioa 
and  justice  could  suggest  to  procure  his  immediate 
liberation.  But  the  (hike  insisted  on  his  remaining  a 
prisoner  beneath  his  roof,  and  it  was  now  too  late  to  ap- 
peal to  the  £mperor  himself.  This  they  promised  to  do 
the  next  morning ;  and  the  only  consolation  they  coold 
at  present  ofier  was  to  remain  all  night  with  the  land* 
grave,  and  comfort  him  with  the  assurance  that  they 
were  deeply  concerned  at  this  strange  termination  of 
their  eflbrts  to  arrange  his  affairs. 

Early  the  following  morning  the  princes  sought  the 
Em jieror,  to  obtain  the  release  of  their  companion.  They 
were  received  with  a  direct  refusal.  Charles  had  not, 
it  seems,  been  aware  of  the  agreement  by  whirli  they 
were  bound  to  protect  the  landgrave  from  imprisonment. 
All  that  he  hvid  intimated  was,  that  the  captivity  should 
not  be  perpetual.*  Whether  this  was  spoken  in  good 
faith  seems  a  matter  of  doubt*  That  he  did  not  intend 
to  let  the  unfortunate  prince  go  free  is  evident  from  the 
whole  tenour  of  his  conduct,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  Maurice,  or  the  elector  of  Brandeburg,  would  have 
ventured  to  undertake  so  weighty  a  responsibility  as 
that  to  which  they  had  subjected  themselves,  had  nothing 
been  said,  or  intimated,  in  the  Emperor^s  court,  to  au^ 
thorize  die  belief  that  the  landgrave  would  not  be  de^ 
tained. 

Ihc  impatience  of  the  prisoner,  when  he  found  him- 
self thus  entrapped  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  was 

*  Schmidt.  Gc9«liklit0  der  Deutchcor    vi.^  b.  i.,  g.  0,  pp.  91-95. 
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corresponding  to  the  natural  restlessness  and  irritability 
of  his  heart.  He  became  subject  to  paroxysms  of  despair, 
in  which,  it  is  said,  he  would  have  dashed  his  head 
against  the  wall,  if  not  prevented  by  his  attendants.* 
When,  two  days  after  the  above  transaction,  intelligence 
was  conveyed  to  him  that  the  Emperor  was  about  to  re* 
move  from  Hall,  and  desired  that  he  would  follow  in 
his  train,  he  positively  refused,  and  declared  that  unless 
he  were  dragged  after  him  by  force,  he  would  not  leave 
Lis  present  abode,  except  to  return  home.  By  tlie 
earnest  entreaty  of  the  elector  of  Brandeburg  and 
Maurice,  he  was  at  length  induced  to  relax  this  deter- 
niinatioii.  Thev  convinced  him  that  such  a  course 
would  only  injure  liiiii  lu  many  things  essential  to  his 
future  comfort;  and  to  arguments  of"  this  kind  they 
added  the  further  assurance  that  they  would  not  quit 
the  court  till  he  regained  his  liberty 

Negotiations  were  again  entered  into  on  the  Eraperor^s 
arrival  at  Naumberg.  The  princes  engaged  in  the  affair 
fulfilled  their  promise  by  coupling  their  own  earnest 
entreaties  witn  whatever  suggestions  were  furnished 
by  the  readiness  of  the  landgrave  to  sacrifice  even  the 
little  Vhich  remained  to  him  for  the  recovery  of  free- 
dom. But  Charles  expressed  himself  in  a  tone  of  strong 
displeasure  as  they  continued  to  urge  their  suit,  and  at 
last  informed  theiii,  that  if  they  persisted  in  following 
him,  he  would  send  the  landgrave  into  Spain.  This 
threat  alarmed  them,  and  they  lost  no  time  in  making 
the  caj)tive  prince  aware  of  their  position.  It  would 
liave  been  dangerous  to  provoke  the  resentment  of  the 
Emperor.  The  only  hope  which  remained  for  him  would 
be  destroyed  were  such  to  be  the  consequence  of  their 
exertions.  They  therefore  besought  him  to  impute  it 
to  their  caution,  and  not  to  negligence  or  indifference, 
if  they  ceased,  for  the  present,  to  follow  the  imperial 
court.  It  was  added,  however,  that  the  landgrave  would 
probably  recover  his  liberty  within  a  fortnight,  if  he 
would  consent  to  pay  150,000  crowns  of  gold,  and  give 

•  SdiniiUt.  Gescliichte  der  Deutchen,  t  vi.,  b.  i.,  c.  9,  pp.  91-95. 
f  Slddan^  t.  ii.,  liv.  xix.,  p.  425, 
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sureties  ibr.  the  execution  of  the  other  terms  of  the 
treaty. 

.  lu  the  course  of  the  journey,  and  when  he  had  con- 
sented to  the  conditions  thus  proposed,  he  presented  to 
the  Duke  of  Alba  the  letters  of  safe  conduct^  and  a  copy 
of  the  conditions  of  peace,  as  they  had  been  originally 
given  him.  The  duke^  on  surveying  the  instruments, 
simply  observed^  that  the  Emperor  had  promised  nothing 
more  than  that  his  imprisonment  should  not  be  per- 
petual. "And  when  is  it  to  end,  then/'  exclaimed  the 
captive;  "Low  many  ycaib  is  it  to  last?'*  "If  the 
Emperor,"  coldly  replied  Alba,  *'  should  see  it  good  to 
keep  you  fourteen  years,  or  more,  he  would  be  doing 
nothing  contrary  to  liis  promise."  * 

The  money  stipulated  w  as  paid  ;  the  fortresses  spoken 
of  were  levelled  with  the  dust ;  the  whole  of  the  artillery 
belonging  to  the  army  was  surrendered,  and  nothing 
remained  to  be  given  up  but  the  honour  and  the  life  of 
the  now  almost  broken-hearted  prisoner.  These  could 
not  be  demanded  with  any  show  of  decency.  They  were 
therefore  left  to  him,  and  were  considered,  perhaps,  after 
what  he  had  already  sacrificed,  as  scarcdly  worth  the 
taking.  But  liberty  was  still  denied  him.  Unable  to 
bear  confinementi  he  became  an  object  of  commisera^ 
tion  to  many  who  would  otherwise  have  regarded  him 
with  resentment.  His  friends  felt  deeply  for  him;  and 
Eblebe,  the  iiublemuu  who  had  cuuveycd  his  first  inti- 
mation of  a  wish  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Emperor,  is  said 
to  have  died  of  grief,  which  became  too  heavy  for  his 
geiK  rous  spirit  to  bear,  when  he  saw  the  landgrave 
doomed  to  almost  hopeless  captivity. 

Christine,  the  amiable  landgravine,  roused  all  the 
energies  of  her  mind  to  put  an  end  to  this  afflicting 
persecution.!  Gathering  about  her  her  children,  and 
the  few  faithful  friends  and  coansellors  that  remained 
to  the  fallen  family,  she  drew  up  letters^  and  addressed 
them  to  all  the  princes  and  orders  of  the  empire,  expos* 
ing  the  several  circumstances  attending  her  husband's 
arrest  at  Hall,  and  how  he  had  been  detained  after 
having  fulfilled,  in  every  particular,  the  conditions  pre- 

*  Sieidan,  t.      lir.  xix.,  p.  426.  f  lb.,  p.  420. 
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scribed  by  the  Emperor.  Lest  it  miVht  be  said  that 
the  situation  in  which  he  liad  placed  himself  by  a  volun- 
tary surrender  was  inevitable,  the  letters  declared  that 
his  fortunes  were  not  absolutely  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  to 
leave  no  hope  of  recovery;  and  that,  consequently,  his 
surrender  ought  to  have  been  regarded  as  entitling  him 
in  every  respect  to  honourable  and  generous  treatment 
It  was  comiMSSton  for  his  people  that  had  alone  indueed 
him  to  prerer  peace  to  war,  and  as  he  had  thussaeriieed 
bis  own  feelings  and  interest  to  the  common  good,  he 
might  justly  demand  the  aid  and  sympathy  Zi  every 
prince  in  Germany.  She  besought  them,  therefore,  to 
use  their  iufluence  for  him  with  the  Emperor;  repre- 
sented iu  powerful  language  the  appearances  of  his 
declining  health,  aud  urged  every  other  motive  to  exer- 
tion in  the  cause  of  the  prisouer  whicli  could  suggest 
itself  to  a  heart  overburthened  with  care  and  affliction. 
Not  satisfied  with  tliis  expression  of  her  feelings,  the 
landgravine  hastened  to  Aiigsl)ing  at  the  opening  of  the 
diet,  and  appeared  among  the  crowds  that  assembled 
there,  eitlier  to  take  part  in  its  debates  or  await  its  deci- 
sions on  matters  important  to  every  one  who  bore  the 
name  of  German. 

Charles  felt  that,  however  he  might  have  been  Me 
to  repulse  the  too  eager  approaches  of  courtiers  and 
politicians,  he  could  not,  by  the  same  abrupt  and  stm 
expression  of  his  wishes,  silence  the  clamour  raised  by 
the  appeal  of  a  firm  and  accomplished  woman.  When 
made  acquainted  with  the  landgravine's  presence  in 
Augsburg,  and  with  the  impression  which  her  tale  had 
left  on  the  niinds  of  several  of  the  princes,  he  deemed 
it  necessary  to  give  a  statement  of  what  he  had  done, 
and  of  tlie  reasons  which  had  led  him  to  pursue  the 
course  adopted.  Having  assembled,  therefore,  such 
^embers  of  the  several  orders  as  were  already  present, 
he  said,  that  as  ditierent  reports  had  been  published 
respecting  this  unfortunate  atiair,  he  was  anxious  to 
place  it  in  its  true  and  proper  light.  In  the  explana- 
tion which  followed,  he  stated,  that  when  applied  to  in 
the  first  instance  respecting  a  treaty  of  peace,  he  had 
replied,  that  he  could  only  grant  it  on  one  condition. 
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this  was,  that  the  landgrare  should  give  himself  up 
without  any  condition  whatever*  Appl i cations  had  been 
made  to  him,  he  added,  not  once  only,  but  many  times, 
on  the  same  subj^t ;  but  his  answer  had  always  been' 
that  he  would  ^rant  no  conditions ;  that  the  landgrave 
had  offmded  him  so  often  and  so  grievously,  that  no 
assurance  could  content  him  ;*  that  nothing  would  suf- 
fice but  a  full  surrender  of  himself,  his  fortresses  and  his 
possessions.  Maurice  and  the  elector  of  Brandeburg 
offered  themselves  as  his  hostages ;  but  it  would  have 
been  cruel  and  unjust,  said  the  Emperor,  to  suffer  per- 
sons of  whose  loyalty  and  affection  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  to  expose  themselves  to  danger  in  such  a  cause. 
Their  otfer  was  therefore  rejected.  *' When  Wittem- 
berg,"  he  continued,  "  fell  into  my  hands,  the  landgrave 
■proposed,  by  Maurice  and  the  elector  of  Brandeburg^  to 
surrender  himself  unconditionally,  to  laze  his  fortresses, 
and  give  up  the  whole  of  his  artillery.  The  only  point 
upon  which  he  insisted  as  an  exception  was  this,  that  he 
should  reserve  one  of  his  strong  places,  that  is,  Ziegen* 
heim  or  Cassel,  and  as  much  artilleiy  as  might  be 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  place/' 

Thus  far  the  statement  of  the  Emperor  is  plain  and 
simple ;  but  he  continues  to  say,  that  Maurice  and  the 
elector  then  asked  in  what  manner  the  landgrave  would 
be  treated  should  he  immediately  surrender.  To  which 
it  was  answered,  that  no  corporal  punishment  should  be 
inflicted  ou  the  landfrrave  ;  that  he  should  not  be  kept 
in  perpetual  imprisoiiinent,  and  that  he  should  have  to 
pay  no  more  than  the  sum  originally  demanded.  It  was, 
moreover,  stated  by  the  princes,  that  the  landgrave  need 
not  be  communicated  with  any  further  on  the  subject, 
and  the  whole  was  accordingly  set  forth  in  writing,  and 
properly  attested.  Having  alluded  to  the  circumstances 
which  followed  the  landgrave's  surrender,  and  the  com- 

*  Tbe  landgnKve  was  the  most  active  and  resolute  tMiiiber  of  the  piOf 

tcstant  confederacy",  and  this  no  douht  wfis  the  cliiof  cause  of  his  Jong  cap- 
tivity, as  well  as  ot  the  harshness  of  the  conditions  insisted  on  by  the  Emperor. 
Charles  knew  how  hold  and  resfclew  he  was :  th«l  Fniice  ynm  dtSfy  lookup 
fitt  the  restoration  of  the  league  of  Smalcalde  in  order  to  carry  on  her  own 
dosiafns  ;  an^i  that  Lower  Saxony  was  ready,  at  an^  moment,  to  riae i^ainflt 
him.— Schmidt.  Gesehichte  der  Peutcheo^  t.  vx.,  h.  i.,  c.  9,  p.  96. 
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plaints  made  respecting  his  detention,  the  Emperor 
saya,  '*The  first  question  I  asked  was,  whether  the  land- 
grave had  heen  detained  jnstly  or  unjustly*  I  desired 
die  princes  to  examine  this  matter ;  and  added,  that 
rather  than  incur  the  suspicion  of  having  broken  my 
word,  I  would  consent  to  let  the  landgrave  return  home, 
and  pay  no  regard  whatever  to  the  treaty  wliich  had 
been  formed,  only  retaininof  the  h'berty,  on  my  jxut,  of 
piirsiiiii<i:  the  expedition  from  which  1  had  refrained  in 
aecui'dance  with  his  offer  to  surrender.  Maurice  and 
the  elector  of  Brandcbnro:  confessed  I  had  done  nothing: 
uujustlv,  but  hoped  that  the  land<i:rave's  imprisonment 
would  not  be  too  long.  I  replied,  it  would  depend  upon 
the  manner  in  which  he  should  fulfil  his  engagements. 
But  although  I  trusted  he  would  strictly  obey  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  there  are  some  points  on  which  I  have 
little  reason  to  be  satisfied ;  for  he  has  neither  remitted 
all  the  letters,  nor  made  known  the  secrets  of  the  league 
of  Smalcalde  as  he  promised ;  neither  has  he  razed  the 
fortresses  in  so  complete  a  manner  as  I  should  have 
wished ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  attempted  to 
corrupt  his  guards,  and  to  obtain  his  liberty  by  inducing 
them  to  break  their  oath." 

Maurice  and  the  elector  having  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  Emperor's  statement,  explained  their  con d act 
in  the  affair  in  the  best  manner  they  were  able.  Soine- 
th'iu^y  might  be  attributed,  they  said,  to  the  iiujxa-t'ect 
understandino-  which  the  Emperors  minister  had  of 
their  language.  But  whatever  was  the  cause  of  the 
•grievous  consequences  that  had  attended  their  negotia- 
tion, the  only  object  contemplated  was  the  termination 
of  a  civil  war,  and,  in  attempting  this,  they  had  no  idea 
of  exposing  the  landgrave  to  arrest  and  imprisonment 
It  was  impossible  not  to  see  the  stain  inflicted  on  their 
Imputation  by  what  had  taken  place.  The  prince  was 
kept  in  confinement  to  the  serious  injury  of  nis  health ; 
and  they  therefore  implored  the  orders  now  assembled 
to  join  with  them  in  beseeching  the  Emperor  to  have 
soiiie  regard  for  them,  as  his  most  faithful  friends,  tliough 
he  had  none  for  the  landgrave  himself,  and  not  to  allow 
then^  to  labour  under  their  present  load  of  uneasiness^ 
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but  set  the  prisoner  free,  and  take  their  assurance  for 
the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  stipulations  on  which  the 
boon  was  demanded. 

The  Emperor  refused  to  listen  to  the  united  appeals 
which  this  address  drew  forth  from  the  numerous  princes 
assembled  in  the  diet.  Maurice  and  the  elector,  liow- 
ever,  still  pressed  him  with  the  respoiisil)ilities  to  which 
they  had  rendered  themselves  liable.  A  messenger  was 
therefore  sent  to  the  landgrave,  and  he  was  required 
to  give  up  whatever  letters  he  had  in  his  possession, 
and  wliich  might  be  calculated  to  explain  the  late  pro- 
ceedings of  his  associates.  This  demand  was  met  by  a 
declaration  that  the  letters  referred  to  were  in  the  hands 
of  his  sons,  and  some  of  his  counsellors,  and  that  if  he 
should  even  consent  to  write  for  them  it  would  be  in 
Tain,  his  feimilv  and  friends  having  positively  declared 
that  they  would  not  give  them  up  till  he  was  restored  to 
liberty.  But  if  the  Emperor/'  he  added,  "  will  fix 
the  time  when  I  shall  be  set  free,  I  will  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  promise  that  the  papers  shall  be  placed  in  his 
hands." 

•  This  answer  was  little  satisfactory  to  Charles.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  manifesting  any  inclination  to  listen 
to  the  petitions  on  behalf  of  his  prisoner,  lie  treated  him 
with  more  harshness  than  ever.  The  friends  who  had 
hitherto  been  sullf  i\  <1  to  remain  about  him  were  pro- 
hibited from  contributing  any  lonofer  to  his  com  fort. 
Only  two  attendants  were  allowed  iiim,  and  every  thing 
was  calculated  to  awaken  the  feeling  that  his  captivity 
was  only  to  be  terminated  by  death. ^ 

The  translation  of  the  council  to  Bologna  had  always 
been  regarded  by  the  Emperor  as  a  measure  contrary  to 
justice  and  sound  policy.  Mendoza,  his  ambassador, 
received  orders,  therefore,  to  require  the  return  of  tbe 
fathers  to  their  original  place  of  meeting.  The  cardinal 
of  Trent  was  engaged  in  the  same  cause ;  and  Paul  found 
it  necessary  to  apprize  his  legates  at  Bologna  of  the 
difficulties  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  Del  Monte 
replied,  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  dignity  of  the 
council  to  think  of  returning  to  Trent,  unless  the  bishops, 

*  .Sileidan,  t.  n.,  lir.  ziz.,  p.  443* 
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-who  peniiled  in  remaining  there,  should  ftnt  come  lo 
Bologna,  and  i«eogniie  the  antiiori^  d  theaitembly  in 
that  citf.  Other  conditions  were  suggested,  and  tlia 
Pontiffy  in  making  the  answer  known  to  the  Emperor's 
ambas^idor,  deckred  that  he  liilly  agreed  witk  the  sear* 
timents  of  the  fathers. 

In  tlie  correspondence  which  took  place  on  this  im- 
portant matter,  the  Emperor  and  the  Roman  court  were 
A.  IX IM.  P^^c^^  most  direct  collision.    Such  was 

the  lano^iiage  hold  by  his  niiuistersat  Bolos^na, 
that  the  Cardinal  del  Monte  arose  on  one  occasion,  in  the 
midst  of  the  council,  and,  interrupting  the  speech  of 
Vargas,  exclaimed,  **  I  am  here  as  president  of  the  coun- 
cils and  legate  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
and  vicar  oi  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  holy  fathers  around 
ns  are  here  in  order  to  continue,  for  the  glory  Qed, 
and  the  salvation  of  men,  the  council  lawfully  trans* 
kted  from  Trent  to  thi»  city.  We  therefore  entreat  the 
Emperor  to  change  his  resolution,  and  rather  to  assist 
us  in  repressing  Uie  disturbezs  of  the  council.  For  he 
is  not  ignorant  that  those  who  are  guilty  of  such  offences 
incur  the  severest  penalties  of  the  law.  But  whatsoever 
happen, and  \vith  w  liatsoever  menaces  we  may  l)e  assailed, 
we  shall  not  fail  to  defend  the  liberty  and  honour  of  the 
Clnucli  and  oi  the  council  with  the  same  detenniuation 
as  we  would  our  own/* 

But  this  bold  declaration  did  not  silence  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Emperor,  and  Vargas  concluded  a  speech 
of  considerable  force  with  these  words,  I  protest  against 
your  reply,  as  vain,  illusory,  and  full  of  falsehoods ;  and 
tbtd  it  is  to  you,  and  not  to  the  Emperor,  that  the 
world  will  attribute  the  evils  by  which  it  is  burdened,  i 
affirm,  moreover,  diat  you  had  not  the  power  to  remove 
the  council*  But  as  you  have  paid  no  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  the  public,  the  Emperor,  aa  the  protector  of 
iSate-  Church,  will  take  the  charge  upon  hims^f^  so  faf 
as  it  is  allowed  by  law,  and  the  precepts  of  the  holy 
fathers."  To  this  tlic  legate  immediately  replied,  and 
with  a  dignity  becoming  the  station  which  he  occupied, 
"  We  take  God  to  witness,  that  we  are  ready  to  sutfer 
death,  rather  than  allow  the  magistrate,  who  is  but  a  lay- 
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maOf  to  interfere  with  the  sammoning  of  coancils.  The 
Emperor  is  the  son  of  the  Church,  and  not  its  loYd  and 
master.*** 

This  effort  of  the  Emperor's  minister  at  Bologna,  con- 
joined with  the  protestation  of  Mendoza,  at  Rome, 
produced  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  Pope. 
In  a  consistory,  assembled  in  llie  month  of  February, 
he  professed  to  be  deeply  afflicted  at  tlic  iijfyratitude 
of  the  Emperor,  who  had  derived  from  the  Church  the 
most  ample  means  of  overcoming  his  enemies.  You 
appear,"  said  he,  addressing  the  ambassador,  ^to  re- 
gard this  as  of  little  weight;  but  you  ought  to  recollect, 
that  I  hare  rendered  assistance  till  my  forces  and  my 
treasures  are  well  nigh  exhausted,  and  that  whatever 
has  been  done  was  ofil^ed  at  the  time  when  aid  was  most 
required.  Could  I  then,  after  a  victory  obtained  by  my 
assistance,  expect  a  protest  like  that  which  has  been  now 
presented?  Do  I  not  experience  that  of  which  the 
prophet  speaks?  *  Wherefore,  when  I  looked  that  it 
should  bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it  forth  wild  grapes.'f 
Since  my  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  I  have,  with 
extreme  care,  cultivated  the  Emperor  as  a  noble  plant, 
expecting;  one  day  to  reap  an  aljundant  harvest;  but 
that  which  has  now  taken  place  has  deprived  me  of  the 
hope  of  ever  finding  myself  thus  rewarded.*' 

A  point  of  great  importance  was  alluded  to  in  this 
speech  of  tlie  Pontiff.  He  had  been  accused  of  effecting 
the  translation  of  the  council  by  means  of  prelates  wholly 
devoted  to  his  interests.  To  this  he  answered,  ^  You 
say  that  the  authors  of  this  translation  of  the  council  aise. 
attached  to  me.  Think  you  that  they  ought  to  be  con- 
demned for  this?  Yon  praise  those  who  continue  at 
Trent,  because  they  are  opposed  to  me  ?  Consider,  I 
entreat  you,  the  danger  which  must  result  from  such  a 
state  of  things.  For  when  the  bishops  refuse  to  render 
the  submission  which  they  owe  to  the  Pope,  how  many 
tuiarrels  and  dissentions  are  the  necessary  consequence 
thereof?  How  great  is  the  injury  suffered  by  the 
Church  !  But  if  you  mean  bv  those  who  are  attached 
to  me,  the  violent  and  the  factious,  who  only  wish  to 
carry  their  object,  and  to  defend  me  at  any  price,  and 
*  SleidAD,  U  II.,  Ur*       p. 4$7«  f  laaiali,  t^A, 
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at  all  hazards*  I  answer,  I  know  not  snch^  far  Ihayeia0 
private  interests*  no  other  wish  than  that  of  a  fatfaarcf  a 
moiily,  or  of  a  feithful  shepherd,  anxious  for  the  safelji 

of  his  charge.  Nor  has  any  thing  hitherto  occurred  in 
the  council  whicli  could  render  such  a  devotion  to  luy 
particular  interests  necessary.  All  that  1  have  required 
of  the  bishops  is,  that  they  should  act  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  conscience;  and  in  conformity  ^vith 
this  desire  T  liave  not  failed  to  instruct  my  legates  to  be 
careful  that  no  occasion  should  be  given  the  f;illi(  rs  to 
complain  that  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  speak  fiiiiy  aad 
freely  what  they  thought/' 

Alluding,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  assertion  that  his 
answer  to  the  Emperor  was  full  of  falsities,  and  that  i£ 
any  evil  resulted  from  his  conduct,  the  monarch  would 
take  upon  himself  the  care  of  the  Church,  he  sfdd» 
*^  The  reproaches  with  which  I  am  assailed  have  littU 
modesty,  and  are  equally  vexatious  and  unjust.  But 
they  are  brought  against  me  without  any  proof,  and  I 
have,  therefore,  no  opportunity  of  giving  a  distinct 
reply.  Willi  regard  to  the  injuries  which,  it  is  said, 
I  am  bringing  on  the  Church,  and  for  which  the  Em- 
peror is  to  find  a  remedy,  I  shall  (  lulcavour,  by  God  s 
aid,  ever  to  avoid  doing  that  which  might  enable  my 
enemies  to  say,  with  justice,  that  I  had  neglected  the 
interests  of  the  Church  ;  but  if,  through  the  weakness  of 
human  nature,  such  a  misfortune  should  ever  happen  to 
me,  I  should  not  regret  that  my  negligence  had  had  the 
effect  of  exciting  the  zeal  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  leading 
him  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Church;  provided,  indeed, 
that  he  kept  within  the  bounds  prescribed  to  him,  those, 
that  is,  which  are  set  by  the  forms  of  law,  the  precepts 
of  .the  holy  fathers,  and  the  general  consent  of  the 
Christian  world.  If  he  act  thus,  I  do  not  doubt  that, 
although  his  functions  are  altogether  different  and  dis- 
tinct from  mine,  they  will  be  found  to  operate  in  a 
liianner  salutary  to  the  Church."* 

The  determination  of  the  Pontiff  not  to  send  back  the 
council  to  Trent  was  regarded  by  the  Emperor  as  a  suf- 
ficient proof  that  tliat  assembly  could  never  be  made  the 
instrument  ot  restoring  religious  tranquillity,    A  por- 

*  Slddan,  i.  a.,  lir.  zx.,  p.  47^ 
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tkm  of  the  bishops  had  resisted  the  tfanslatioii,  and  still 

remained  at  Trent  They  protested  against  the  lep^lity 
of  decrees  that  should  he  passed  during  the  period  of 
separation;  and  tlie  simple  removal  of  the  assembly  froui 
one  place  to  another  was  thus  spoken  of  as  a  sufficient 
reason  why  many  of  the  most  eniiglitened  bisliops  of  the 
Roman  Church  might  conscientiously  resist  the  will  of 
the  Pope  and  his  legate?,  iind  the  important  body  which 
still  assumed  the  rigiit  and  title  of  an  oecumenical 
council  And  this  course  of  action  was  approved  of  by 
the  Emperor  and  his  ministers;  was  mainly,  indeed^ 
suggested  and  supported  by  their  wishes  and  influence. 
With  how  little  justice,  then,  could  it  be  objected  to  the 
Protestants,  by  the  imperial  party,  that  they  were  guilty 
of  fiu:tion»  because  they  refused  to  recognize  the  autho* 
rity  of  an  assembly,  in  which  none  ^f  the  rules  were 
observed  which  Ihey  regarded  as  essential  to  the  oha- 
racter  of  a  legitimate  council ! 

While  the  episcopal  members  of  the  diet,  assembled 
at  Augsburg,  had  insisted  that  the  council  sliould  bo 
acknowledged  as  it  was  constituted  by  tlie  Pope,  the 
new  elector  of  Saxony  and  his  associates,  among  the 
foremost  of  which  was  the  elector  of  BraiiJeliurg,  pro- 
tested with  equal  firmness  against  any  assenil)ly  which 
claimed  the  title  of  a  free  and  general  cofincil,  so  Jong  as 
'»the  Roman  Pontiff  should  assume  the  right  of  directing 
its  discussions.  Charles  did  not  fail  to  assure  them, 
that  he  would  use  his  power  to  give  the  assembly  that 
character  which  might  satisfy  the  Christian  world  of 
its  honesty  and  independence.  But  even  the  success 
which  had  attended  him  in  the  late  war,  and  the  vast 
increase  of  influence  which  wks  thenee  derived,  were 
not  sufficient  to  establish  any  dread  of  his  authority  in 
the  minds  of  the  legates  at  Bologna.  It  was  therdbie 
necessary  that  some  other  attempt  should  -be  made,  and 
hence  the  measures  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Interim.* 

This  celebrated  efibrt  to  reconcile  the  hostile  opinions 

•  S()  called  because  it  pretended  to  introdace  a  system  of  doctrine  for  the 
period  that  should  uitcTvonr  till  the  settlement  of  the  catholic  creed  and 
discipline  hy  the  geucral  couiM;il.~Paolo  Stirpi^  1. liv.  iii.,  p.  63d» 
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of  the  most  remarkable  proceedings  in  this  agitated 
period  of  religious  history.  But  a  faint  promise  of  suc- 
ce.s^4  was  given  by  the  design,  if  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  sincere  attempt  to  produce  general  satisfaction. 
Meetings  without  number  had  already  taken  place 
between  the  protef^tant  and  Roman  catholic  divines. 
They  li;td  scarcely  ever  led  to  any  other  result  than  the 
settling  of  some  points  considered  indifferent  by  both 
parties,  or  furtlier  embittering  the  minds  of  the  dis^ 
putants.  Bat  tlie  Emperor  was  resolved  to  try  th€f 
plan  once  more.  He  was  probably  urged  on  by  the 
elector  of  Brandeburg,  and  some  others,  wlio  had  con- 
tinued to  preserve  both  their  religion  and  their  loyalty 
imhroken.  It  has  been  also  conjectured  that  he  was 
not  less  anzioQs  to  show  his  indifference  to  the  Pope,  or 
bis  resentment  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been- 
treated  with  regard  to  the  translation  of  the  eonncil.  - 

However  this  may  be,  the  strongest  professions  were 
nv.idv  by  Charles  of  a  wish  to  secure  the  satisfaction  of 
all  jiarties.  To  this  end,  he  chose  such  men  as  seemed 
most  ready  to  treat  of  the  questions  which  might  aris<^ 
with  fairness  and  moderation.  On  the  side  of  the 
Catholics  were  Julius  Von  Pflug,  who  by  the  hfe  revo- 
lutions had  obtained  possession  of  the  disputed  bishopric 
of  Naumberg,  a  man  of  acknowledged  great  ability  and^ 
learning,  and  Michael  Helding,  titular  bishop  of  Sidon, 
and  snffregan  bishop  of  Mentz.  The  Protestants  were 
to  be  represented  by  John  Isleben  Agricola,  a  divine  <rf 
piety  ana  experience^  and  who,  eighteen  years  before,  had 
Deen  considered  as  (rf  sufficient  ability  to  be  placed  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  those  who,  with  Melancthon  nnd 
Brentius,  contended  for  the  Church  in  Saxony.  The 
elector  of  Brandeburg^  was  anxious  to  have  Bucer  at 
hand  while  these  theologians  were  consulting  on  the 
form  to  be  adopted  in  expressing  their  con  joint  views  of 
Cliristian  doctrine.  In  obedience  to  his  wish,  that  emi-» . 
nent  theologian  was  sent  by  the  senate  of  Strasburg  to 
await  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Augsburg  the  occurrence 
of  any  question  that  might  re([iiire  the  ixcrciseof  his 
judgment.   The  presence  of  a  man  so  highly  esteomed. 
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both  for  his  dbilities  and  moderatioii,  could  not  611  to 

produce  a  good  impr^ion  on  the  minds  of  all  parties^ 
•  When  the  compendium  was  drawn  up  which  was  to  fur- 
nish the  world  with  a  formulary  of  belief,  acceptable  alike 
to  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  elector  of  liruiideburg 
desired  Bucer  to  examine  it  with  all  the  care  which  the 
importance  of  the  design  required.  Thewisli  was  obeyed  ; 
but,  iuslcad  of  the  result  being  such  as  the  elector  do- 
sired,  Bucor  (h  live  red  it  as   his  judgment  that  the 
reformers  could  not  receive  the  work  wiiich  had  been 
^orepared,  and  that  they  would  be  justified  in  rejecting  it, 
seeing  that  it  abounded  in  statements  wiiich  supported 
some  of  the  most  obnoxioufl  opinions  of  the  Homan 
Church.  The  elector^  it  is  said,  expressed  no  slight  de-^ 
gree  of  uneasiness  at  this  declaration  of  a  divine  in  whom 
he  had  felt  the  Protestants  did  well  to  place  confidenoew 
Gcanvellewas  summoned  to  employ  his  influence  in  the 
endeavour  to  oyercome  his  opposition.  He  used  for  this 
tmrpose  unbounded  promises  of  wealth  and  patnmage ; 
but  experienced  as  he  was  in  the  arts  of  persuasi^m,  and 
V9st  as  were  his  means  for  advancing  those  who  yielded 
to  his  wishes,  he  found  Bucer  immovable,  and  his  last 
resource  were  expressions  of  indignation  and  threats, 
whieh  the  presence  of  Spanish  soldiers,  and  other  in- 
struments of  tyranny,  indicated  might  readily  be  put  in 
execution. 

The  reformer  was  glad  to  escape  from  the  perils  by 
which  he  was  surrounded  ;  and  the  book  which  he  had 
thus  been  vainly  called  to  criticise  soon  after  claimed  the 
attention  of  theologians  in  all  parts  of  the  Christina, 
world.  This  celebrated  work  treated  of  the  first  prin« 
ciples  of  religion,  and  of  the  authority  by  which  they 
are  established.  Thus  it  spoke  of  the  condition  of  the 
-  human  race  in  its  several  states  of  innocence  and  guilt ; 
of  redemption ;  of  charity  and  good  works ;  of  assurance 
respecting  the  forgiyeness  of  sins;  of  the  Church,  of  its 
power  and  its  ministers;  of  the  Pope;  of  vows  and 
sacraments;  of  the  invocation  and  intercession  of  saints; 
of  the  commemoiation  of  their  virtues ;  of  the  commu<- 
nion ;  of  ceremonies  and  the  proper  use  of  sacraments* 

The  extensive  share  which  the  divines  of  tlie  Roman 
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Church  had  in  the  compilation  of  tfaiB  compendium  will 
be  seen  at  onee  from  the  statem^t  made  respecting  the 
merit  of  good  works*  Sudi  actions,  it  was  said»  as  are 
performed  over  and  ahove  what  God  oommands,  and 

which  are  called  works  of  supererogation,  deserve  praise. 
Of  tlie  Chiircli,  it  was  said,  that  it  lias  the  power  of  in- 
terpreting scripture,  of  drawini^  thereiVorn  what  doguiiis 
and  opinions  it  deems  proper;  that  it  has  the  right 
of  determining  hy  its  councils  tluugs  doubtful,  and  of 
making  law*i.  But  if  any  (jiK  stion  could  exist  respect- 
ing the  meaning  of  such  pro{)ositions,  it  was  inipopsible 
to  doubt  the  real  intention  of  this  work,  proposed  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  reformers  of  Germany,  when  it  was 
further  declared,  that  there  is  but  one  sovereign  Pontift, 
wbo^  by  the  privilege  accorded  to  St.  Pet^r»  is  superior  to 
every  other  authority  ;  and  that  the  government  of  the 
whole  Chnrch  has  been  intrusted  to  him  by  Jesus  Christ, 
though  in  such  a  manner  that  the  other  bishops  share 
with  him  in  the  responsibilities  of  the  charge. 

PasMng  then  to  the  ordinances  and  sacraments  of 
the  Church,  it  is  stated,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  con- 
ferred on  those  who  receive  confirmation  and  the  chrism, 
and  that  the  bishop  is  the  sole  minister  of  this  sacra- 
ment :  that  confession  of  all  sins  ought  to  be  made  to  a 
priest :  that  by  the  satisfaction,  which  consists  in  the 
fruits  of  penitence,  and,  above  all,  in  fasting,  alms- 
giving:, and  prayer,  the  cause  of  sin  is  rooted  up,  and 
its  temporal  punishment  taken  away,  or  at  least  ma- 
terially softened :  that  extreme  unction  is  a  rite  esta- 
blished since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  either  for  the 
cure  of  the  body,  or  for  the  fortifying  of  the  soul 
against  the  fiery  darts  of  the  devil,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  ought  to  be  administered  whenever  death  approaches : 
that  marriage  contracted  without  the  consent  of  parents 
is  valid,  but  that  children  should  not  fail  to  seek  their 
counsel:  that  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  last  supper,  insti- 
tuted the  sacrament  of  his  body  and  blood ;  first,  that 
the  faithful  might  receive  it  as  a  most  salutary  nourish- 
ment for  the  soul;  and,  secondly,  that  they  might 
thereby  commemorate  the  sufferings  of  their  Redeemer. 
But  in  the  iurther  statement  of  the  last  named  article 
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it  is  said,  there  are  two  sacrifices  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
one  bloody,  on  the  cross,  and  the  other  in  which  he 
offers  to  his  Father  his  body  and  his  blood,  under  the 
form  of  bread  and  wine,  and  which  he  directed  his 
apostles  and  their  successors  to  do  to  the  end  of  the 
world  :  that  by  the  former,  the  human  race  has  been 
reconciled  to  the  Father;  while  by  the  latter,  which  is 
not  bloodj,  Jesus  Christ  is  presented  to  God  ;  not  that 
we  may  merit  anew  the  remission  of  sins,  but  that  we 
may  apply  to  ourselves  by  faith  that  reconciliation 
which  has  been  prepared  for  us  by  the  death  of  Chrtist ; 
that  in  this  sacrifice  we  ought  to  commemorate  the 
saintSy  in  order  that  they  ma^  intercede  for  us,  and 
assist  our  supplications  by  their  merits :  and  that  the 
memorv  of  tne  dead  should  be  preserved^  and  prayers 
made  ror  them  to  God. 

Of  rights  and  ceremonies  it  was  ordained,  that  none 
of  the  customs  which  had  for  many  generations  been 
observed  in  baptism  should  be  omitted  in  tlie  future 
administration  of  the  sacrament:  that  the  ceremonies 
of  the  mass  should  remain  unchanged  ;  that  two  masses, 
at  least,  should  be  said  every  day  in  the  churches 
belonginj^  to  towns,  and  one,  in  country  places,  on  fes- 
tivals: that  customs  which  had  been  introduced  by  the 
superstition  of  later  times  might  be  discontinued,  but 
advantage  was  not  to  be  taken  of  this  permission  to  set 
aside  the  practices  of  antiquity*  According  to  a  similar 
rule,  the  habits,  ornaments,  vessels,  crosses,  altars, 
tapers,  and  images,  were  to  be  retained  as  in  former 
times ;  and  so  also  of  prayers,  and  psalmody ;  of  funeral 
rites,  of  the  observation  of  fasts  and  festivals,  many  of 
which  had  of  late  been  discontinued,  but  were  now 
ordered  to  be  restored  to  the  place  which  they  before 
occupied  among  the  ordinances  of  the  Church* 

Another  subject  of  no  slight  difficulty  was  next 
treated  of.  The  marriage  of  the  clergy  had  long  been 
regarded  by  the  reformers  as  essentially  connected  with 
the  general  question  of  Christian  liberty.  In  the  course 
of  the  disciission  to  which  it  had  given  rise,  facts  had 
been  elicited  which  tended  to  jjrove  that  it  was  not  less 
intimately  connected  with  the  interests  of  morality 
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than  irilth  the  principles  of  freedom  established  hy  Ihe 
plainest  dictates  of  reason  and  the  gospel.  It  va^ 
therefore  a  matter  which  required  to  be  treated  with 
extreme  caution.   The  most  moderate  attention  to  the; 

state  of  feeling  in  Germany  was  sufficient  to  c6nvince' 
the  observer  that  to  attempt,  at  the  present  period,  to 
deny  the  rip^ht  of  nian  iage  to  the  clergy,  would  be  fatal 
to  any  plan  of  pacification.  It  was  consequently  stated, 
that  though  it  was  greatly  to  be  wislicd  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  ecclesiastics  could  be  found  who  had  de- 
voted themselves  to  a  life  of  celibacy,  there  were  so 
many  already  married  who  could  not,  without  exciting 
much  disorder,  be  obliged  to  separate  from  their  wives, 
that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  make  no  rule  on  this 
subject)  but  to  leave  things  as  they  were  till  the  deci^ibii 
of  the  council. 

The  administration  of  the  sacrament,  in  both  kinds, ; 
presented  another  question  of  almost  equal  difficulty./ 
Permission  to  drink  of  that  cup  which  is  the  commtmion 
of  the  blood  of  Christ  was  one  of  the  most  precious 
gifts  bestowed  on  the  people  by  the  Reformation.  They 
felt  it  to  be  so,  and  those  by  whom  their  right  to  it  was 
asserted  multiplied  proof  upon  proof  that  fraud,  folly 
and  superstition  had  had  an  equal  share  in  withholding 
it  from  them.  In  this  state  of  the  controversy,  there- " 
lure,  it  was  evident  that  no  effort  on  the  part  of  either 
kings  or  councils  could  persuade  a  numerous  and  well- 
instructed  coniniuuity  to  resign  the  privilege  of  par- 
taking of  the  whole  sacrament  of  Christ's  body  and 
f>Iood.  It  was  accordingly  ordained  that  the  liberty 
thus  acquired  sliouhi  not  be  interfered  with,  provided, 
and  the  provision  was  fair  and  equitable,  that  those  who 
claimed  this  right  did  not  disturb  or  revile  those  who 
restricted  themselves  to  the  bread  in  the  communion,  it 
being  the  doctrine  of  such  persons  that  the  bread  com- 
prehended as  well  the  blood  as  the  body  of  the  Lord.* 

It  was  with  the  most  eager  interest  . that  the  appear- 
ance of  this  book  of  the  Interim  had  been  everywhere 
expected.  No  sooner  was  it  published  than  the  zeal 
and  learning,  not  only  of  the  protestant,  but  of  Roman 

*  Sleidiui,  t.  u.,  liv.  sx.^  p.  482. 
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catholic  divinesy  were  engaged  ia  discovering  tlic^fM^rpi^} 
vtiipK  it  eadeavoured  to  force  upon  their  respective 

Kie8»  Copies  of  the  book  had  been  plaoed  in 
d»  of  members  of  the  diet,  and  others  werei  sent,  tp 
Bome»  before  it  was  made  public.  The  opinipns  then 
stated  afforded  little  encouragement  to  the  Emperor  tp. 
pursue  this  method  of  compromise.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed in  bitteraess  the  language  employed  in  the  piijnd 
court  to  express  the  feelings  entertained  on  the  subject 
of  his  interference.  That  he  should  have  ventured,  as  a 
layman,  in  the  midst  of  laymen,  to  meddle  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  was  worthy  of  reprobation, 
though  he  had  confined  In'mself  to  the  simplest  truths; 
but  what  could  be  thought  of  one  who  had  assailed,  not 
merely  a  single  principle,  but  the  whole  structure  of 
the  creed  and  discipline  of  the  Church?  Such  conduct 
could  only  foe  compared  to  that  of  the  authors,  in  an- 
tient  times,  of  the  "  Henoticon,"  the  "  Ecthesis,''  or  the. 

Type/'  men  who  had  led  the  way  to  countless  disordei^ . 
and  who  ought  to  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  the  severest . 
reprehension.  They  had  pretended  to  establish  unity  • 
of  opinion ;  and  they  had  hitherto  been  conspicuous  ii(S ; 
the  only  three  who 'could  be  accused  of  the  folly  of 
seeking  to  effect  it  by  such  means.    But  now  another 
was  added  to  the  number,  and  this  was  Charles  the 
Fifth. 

The  knowledge  of  what  had  taken  place  in  other 
countries  rendered  every  interference  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  on  the  part  of  the  civil  j^osver,  a  subject  of  ex- 
treme anxiety  to  the  court  of  Rome,  This  deling  was 
unadvisedly  allowed  to  exhibit  itself;  and  it  was  now 
.said,  that  the  Emperor  wished  to  imitate  the  example 
of  Hen.ry  of  England,  and  to  make  himself  head  of  the 
Church,  and  not  in  a  single  island  only,  but  io  Spain, 
Italvy  Germany  and  all  their  confederate  states. 

Having  thus  charged  the  Emperor  with  an .  equal 
share  of  ambition  and  duplicity,  the  Pope  and  his  ad- 
irisers  proceeded  to  enumemte  the  heresies  exhibited  in 
the  book  of  the  Interim.  Thus,  that  which  had  been 
stated  on  the  subject  of  original  sin,  justification  and 
the  sacraments,  was  represented  as  opposed  to  the  doc- 
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triM  on  diese  artides  eoDfinned  by  the  Coimcil  of  Trent. 
It  wBf  moreover,  objected,  that  tiie  Interim  had  been 
prvpoted  at  famishing  the  means  of  satisfying  meii*s 
miiMs  till  the  oouncil  should  decide  od  thus  questiotts 
irt  issue.  Many  of  these  had  been  settled,  snA  the 
dogmas  of  the  Interim  were  therefore  no  lon^r  needed. 
To  set  forth  any  system  after  tlic  council  had  issued 
its  decrees  was  virtually  to  deny  its  authority,  or  the 
worth  of  its  discussions;  and  the  utmost  caution  ougbt, 
it  was  said,  to  be  used,  in  obevine^  the  wishes  of  a  sove- 
reie^n  who,  as  the  Eni])eror  had  done,  pretended  to  desire 
the  return  of  the  council  to  Trent,  while  he  left  nothing 
unattempted  to  destroy  the  autiiority  with  which  it  was 
invested. 

In  their  more  particular  remarks  on  the  doctrines  of 
the  Interim,  the  partisans  of  Rome  observed,  that  while 
the  opinions  expressed  had  outwardly  an  appearance  of 
orthodoxy,  they  were  essentially  opposed  to  the  best 
established  precepts  of  the  antient  Church.   Thus  the 
language  employed  respecting  concupiscence  was  de- 
cidedly  that  of  the  Lutherans.   Justification  was  de* 
scribed  in  a  manner  not  less  reprehensible,  confidence 
in  the  promises,  and  faith  generally,  being  made  too 
prominent  an  element  in  the  procuring  of  this  I)lessing, 
In  the  chapter  on  good  works,  a  similar  fault  was  de- 
tected.   No  mention  was  made  of  the  grace  of  condig- 
nity,  which  ought,  said  the  critics  of  the  Interim,  to  have 
been  described  as  the  foundation  of  the  whole  doctrine. 
The  account  given  of  the  Church  was  equally  imperfect, 
no  allusion  being  discoverable  that  could  lead  the 
reader  to  recognize  a  visible  head,  a  point  essential  to 
the  proper  viev  of  the  subject ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
mention  was  made  of  an  invisible  Church,  which  after- 
wards should  become  visible.  This,  it  was  said,  savoured 
of  the  worst  errors  of  Luther,  and  tended  immediately 
to  the  destruction  of  the  hierarchy.   The  doctrine  and 
use  of  the  sacraments,  moreover,  were  described  as  x>ne 
of  the  characters  of  the  true  Church  ;  but  not  enough 
was  said  of  obedience  to  the  Pope  ;  and  thus  every  sect 
might  assume  to  itself  the  cliaracter  of  a  Church.  After 
having  made  other  objections  of  a  similar  nature,  the 
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SoDiati  orilics  conchided  hj  statiBg^  that  the  bedk.  nf 
the  Interim  was  directed  against  the  very  foondationaof 
the  Church,  and  they  therefore  exhorted  the  piinees  of 
'  Europe,  the  bishops,  and  the  authorities  of  Christendom 
at  large,  to  rouse  themselves  to  the  conflict  which  this 
attack  upon  the  Pontificate  and  the  strong  holds  of  or- 
thodoxy seemed  to  render  inevitable. 

While  such  were  the  feelings  entertained  by  the  prin- 
cipal dependents  on  the  papal  court,  Paul  III.  himself  is 
said  to  have  viewed  the  affair  not  only  without  alarm, 
but  with  a  secret  sentiment  of  satisfaction.  According 
to  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  a})le  to  dive  into 
his  real  thoughts  upon  the  occasion,  he  considered  that 
the  Emperor  had  inflicted  a  vital  injuiy  on  his  own 
cause.  The  Roman  Catholics  would  in  all  countries,  he 
felt  persuaded,  resolutely  oppose  themselves  to  attempts 
rsnbveisive  of  their  faith.  It  was  equally  clear  diat  me 
.  Protestants  would  be  still  more  indignant  at  the  saiai- 
fice  which  the  plan  of  the  Interim  required  them  to  make ; 
and  thus  the  only  consequence  to  be  expected  was  ge- 
neral confusion  among  the  people,  and  a  collision  between 
the  Church  and  the  chief  of  the  empire,  in  which  tlie 
latter  would  be  made  to  feel,  that  he  had  committed 
a  fatal  error  in  imagining  that  the  victories  he  had 
gained  over  his  enemies  were  sufficient  to  authorize  his 
-  interference  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  He  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  work 
take  its  course,  and  to  trust  to  the  good  faith  and  loyalty 
of  his  catholic  ciiildren  for  nullifying  any  of  tlie  injurious 
effects  which  it  might  otherwise  have  upon  his  aiiairs  « 

In  Germany  the  sentiments  entertained  on  the  subject 
fully  justified  the  predictions  of  the  Pontiff.  The  ad- 
herents of  the  Church  of  Rome  loudly  exclaimed  against 
the  impropriety  of  the  Emperor's  interference,  and  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  compromise  which  it  was  his 
object  to  establish.  It  was  with  no  less  uneasiness  the 
Protestants  contemplated  the  movement  against  them ; 
and  though  Maurice  f  and  other  dependents  on  the  Em- 

♦  Lett,  de  M.  de  MarOIac  k  Henri  II. — Paolo  Saipi,  t.i^  liv.  iii.,  p.  638. 

t  Maurice,  the  ]>r^lntine  and  the  ek'ctor  of  Brandeburg,  cnTisidered  at  first 
tbat  Uie  plaa  was  practicable ;  but  the  new  elector  of  Saxony  was  probably 
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peror*s  praent  kvour  coneeided  muoh  of-their  v^xa^ 
tion,  it  could  not  but  appear  to  the  practised  e^e  ofi 
Charles,  that  he  had  succeeded  badly  with  all  parttes'iiii 
ftUa  hb  Boenringly  refined  stroke  of  religious  poiicjr.  . 

An  assembly  o£  the  orders  took  place  on  the  ^5tih  of 
May.*  The  Emperor  then  stated  the  objeet  ^iclt  liai 
had  had  in  view  wh^  he  directed  liiepnblicatioii  t>f  the^ 
book  of  the  Interim.  Nothing,  he  observed,  could  be 
done  for  the  peace  of  the  nation  till  concord  was  esta- 
blished in  matters  of  religion.  The  work  now  presented 
to  tlie  hostile  parties  seemed  to  him  to  embody  their 
several  %  iew6,  and  to  reconcile  them  as  far  as  possible. 
It  had  been  oriGTinally  put  into  his  hands  by  men  of 
great  worth  and  jiuJo  inent ;  it  had  since  been  subjected 
to  the  severe  examination  of  others  deeply  versed  in 
theology;  and  he  was  assured  that,  if  candidly  read,  it 
would  be  found  to  contain  nothing  injurious  to  the 
catholic  faith ;  nothing  contrary  to  the  laws,  the  doc*^ 
trines»  or  the  practices  of  the  Church,  with  the  exception 
of  two  points,  the  one  regarding  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy,  the  other,  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Sup<^ 
per  in  both  kinds.  ^  ' 

-  At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  he  said,  ^  I  desire 
that  those  who  have  hitherto  in  so  praiseworthy  a  man- 
ner ob^d  the  dictates  of  the  Church  may  continne 
to  do  80.  For  those  who  have  introduced  novelties  into  • 
reli<2;ion,  I  demand  that  they  unite  themselves  to  the 
other  orders,  and  conform  to  the  common  faith,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  book,  and  that  they  make 
no  further  attempts  at  producing  changes,  but  await  with 
submission  the  decree  of  the  council."  Having  said 
this,  he  directed  the  volnme  to  be  brought  forth  and 
read  to  the  assembly.  Tiie  archbishop  of  Mentz  arose 
as  the  secretary  finished  the  reading  of  the  book,  and 
immediately  invited  the  assembled  orders  to  manifest 
their  gratitude  to  the  Emperor,  for  the  good  which  he 
had  done,  by  entering  into  his  views,  and  using  their 
influence  to  establish  the  Interim.   No  time,  it  appears,  . 

led  to  express  his  wislies  rather  than  his  convictions.    He  could  scarcely 
ha\'c  been  so  ignorant  of  the  real  di^ositions  of  his  new  8iibject8.^Sclimidt, 
.  t.  VI.,  b,  i,,  c.  xi.,  p.  120. 

*  Sleidau,  t.  ii ,  liv.  xx.,  p.  48G, 
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wa»  to  be  lost ;  and  Cfaarles,  taking  advantage  «f*  thei 
prelaw's  compkisance,  directed  that  the  book  should  h& 
prinled  imMediatel J  in  Latin  and  German.  > 

This  determination  was  taken  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  Pope's  legate,  who  remarked  that  it  was  a  t  hing  un- 
heard of  that  a  consecrated  priest  should  marry,  and 
that  it  depended  on  the  sovereiirn  authority  of  the  Pope 
alone  to  declare  wlietlier  the  coiinnuiiiun  mi^-ht  be  re- 
ceived by  the  people  in  both  kinds.  The  astunishment 
of  the  protestant  members  of  the  diet  was  not  allowed 
expression  at  the  moment,  but  it  was  soon  to  manifest 
itself  to  tlie  equal  discomhture  of  the  Emperor,  and  the 
benefit  of  the  Reformation.  Neither  the  Roman  catholic 
nor  the  protestant  clergy  could  be  persuaded  to  refer  to . 
the  book  of  the  Interim,  either  in  the  conduct  of  their 
services,  or  in  their  instructions  from  the  pulpit.*  In 
many  places,  as  at  Lubeck^  Hamburg,  and  Kavensburg, 
the  people  were  excited  to  open  violence  in  their  resist* ' 
asee  to  the  new  forms. 

Maurice,  in  the  meantime,  found  himself  in  a  situa* 
tiom  not  less  dangerous  than  painfuLf  Indefensible  as 
had  been  his  conduct  towaros  John  Frederic,  he  never 
swerved  from  his  attachment  to  the  plan  or  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation.  He  was  anxious  to  secure  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Emperor,  as  the  author  of  Jiis  foi  tunes ;  and 
with  the  melancholy  facility  of  a  mind  in  which  ambi- 
tion holds  an  equal  place  with  honour,  and  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  is  sanctified  by  tnie  holiness,  he 
readily  yielded  to  the  notion  that  he  might  remain 
faithful  to  the  protestant  cause,  and  yet  concede  mucli  in 
favour  of  the  Interim.  But  he  had  to  encounter  tlie 
stern  and  sedate  looks  of  a  people  remarkable  for  tiieir 
knowledge,  steadfastness  of  purpose,  and  earnest  zeaL 

*  SchmMt.  Goachichte  tier  Doutchcn,  t.  vi.,  b.  i.,  c.  xi,  p.  140. 

f  ile  inldressed  his  people,  in  conjunction  with  the  elector  of  Brandebui^^ 
on  the  Bubjoct  of  the  Interim,  praying'  them  to  leceire  it,  and  bring  it  into 
use,  as  calculated  to  promote  peace  and  cliarity.  In  speaking  of  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  Church,  it  is  said,  What  the  tnio  Christian  Church, 
which  is  united  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  siiall  teach  and  make  known,  m  matters 
of  ftitbj  tliat  also  shall  be  taught,  since  nothiii||  then  eitlier  will  or  can  t)c  done 
against  holy  writ.  In  regani  to  things  inclifFcjrent,  those  shalllK' observed 
which  the  old  Christian  tt;achcr8  taught  and  practised." — Hortledcr,  t.  u., 
b.  iii.,  c.  iki,  p.  uyo. 
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The  divines  of  Wittembearg  and  Leipsic  received  his  ex^ 
hoitations  respecting  the  Interim  with  the  calm  bvl  de- 
termined answer  that  they  could  neither  abridge  nor 
change  in  any  way  the  confession  of  Augsburg.  To  this 
be  answered  with  remonstrances,  the  tone  of  which  was 
giveu  by  fears  excited  at  the  thought  of  what  might  be 
the  consequence  should  he  not  be  able  to  satisfy  the 
wishes  of  the  Emperor.  An  army,  he  said,  might  be 
forthwith  brought  into  his  territory,  and  the  people  be 
thereby  a^ain  exposed  to  the  miseri^  of  intestine  war. 
Tht^  assurance,  which  he  was  not  backward  to  afford, 
that  no  essential  point  of  doctrine  would  be  priven  up  ; 
that  he  was  not  less  anxious  than  the  most  zealous  of 
divines  to  preserve  tlie  pure  protestant  faith,  tended,  in 
some  degree,  to  create  a  party  in  his  support,  and  add 
to  the  weight  of  what  he  had  urged  in  proof  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  caution  and  forbearance.  Nothing  was  needed, 
he  said,  but  to  yield  in  things  which  ot^t  not  to  be 
regarded  as  essential  to  purity  of  &ith,  or  as  really 
interfering  with  Christian  liberty. 

The  known  sentiments  of  Melancthon  himself  were 
in  favour,  it  is  said,  of  sacrificing  something  to  the  pre- 
sent necessity.*  He  saw  no  prospect  of  tranquillity, 
unless  the  one  party  or  the  other  would  consult  U> 
yield  some  portion  of  its  demands.  There  were  things 
pertaining  to  both  which,  according  to  his  views  of  the 
respective  Churches,  might  he  safely  sarreiuiercd  ;  and 
when  he  found  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation  too  strong 
to  be  forced  into  making  a  treaty  on  equal  terms,  he 
considered  that  it  would  be  for  the  vital  interests  of  the 
*  gospel  to  submit  to  the  necessity  of  tlie  times,  and  give 
up  whatever  could  be  spared  without  injury  to  the  truth 
itself.f  Maurice  regarded  his  character  with  great 
veneration ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  many  dangers  to 

*  Schmidt.  Geeclikhte  der  Deutchen,  t.  vi.,  b.  i,  c.  xii.,  p.  142. 

cum,  cpiid  ioslitiieveitiiTfCeniwet,  non  dissfamdAlMt  metam 
Buum,  quod  exitura  talium  inceptonun  nullum  videret,  ac  ne  progreasionea 
quidem  facilea,  vel  non  tMjtins  admodum  difficiles  et  ubique  incursuras  pro- 
spiceret,  atque  eos  i.  quiuus  talia  nasci  profenrique  credebat,  uon  dubitabat 
apecrti  lepraiendefe  ei  aocmsre.  In  eo  tameii  omfltantiBBime  pmemsvit, 
ut  puram  sui  ccramque  doctrmnm  retincns,  in  panim  nccessariw  et  externis 
quibusdam  ritibus  non  impiarum  obscrvatioiium  Tnodcratinnrni,  nequmjuam 
id  quod  quidom  fociebant  uanuiaret. — Camcraiiu^  Vitu  i\  Mcluiicthon,  p.  271> 
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which  the  present  state  of  things  exposed  the  more  eon* 
spicncus  teachers  of  the  Reformation,  was  always  ready 
to  afford  him  protection  and  assistance.* 

To  the  influence  of  Melancthon  may  probably  be  as^ 

cribed  the  more  subdued  spirit  in  which,  after  a  few 
montlis,  the  divines  of  Saxony  spoke  of  the  Interim. 
Though  far  from  willing  to  adopt  its  injunctions,  they 
seemed  ready  to  acknowledge  that  it  could  not  be  cast 
aside  without  exposing  the  wliole  country,  as  their 
prince  had  told  them,  to  the  devastation of  war.  The 
change  in  their  feelings  was  soon  discovered,  and  sHght 
as  it  was,  and  small  as  were  its  effects,  there  were  many 
who  contemplated  it  as  the  first  step  to  apostacy.  Not 
an  epithet  of  reproach  was  spared  to  describe  their 
supposed  baseness.  They  were  everywhere  saluted  as 
Baalites,  Achabites,  Indifierents,  and  Epicureaas;  and 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that  they  had  been  really 
guilty  of  sacrificing  to  their  present  fears  whatCYer  was 
most  dear  to  the  rdbrmed  Church, 

Among  the  foremost  of  those  who  contributed  to 
excite  the  anger  of  the  people  against  the  preachers  of 
Saxony,  was  Flacius  Illyricus,  a  man  of  considerable 
learning,  but  fierce  temper.  United  with  him  were 
Wicolas  Amsdorf  and  Nicolas  Gallus,  both  men  of 
ability,  and  jealous  to  the  uttermost  of  protestant  inde- 
pendence. In  their  writings  they  observed  that  rites 
and  ceremonies  although  indifferent  in  their  nature, 
were  rendered  important  when  introduced  by  violence, 
or  imposed  upon  the  conscience  as  a  necessary  part  of 
divine  worship. 

While  the  Saxon  clergy  were  thus  assailed  on  the 
one  side  by  men  who  had  but  a  short  time  before 
formed  a  part  of  their  own  number,  similar  missiles 
reached  them  from  Hamburgh  and  Lubec,  where  the 
party  raised  against  them  was  actively  engaged  in 
maintaining  the  book  of  the  Interim,  and  proving  its 
inconsistence  with  the  purity  of  evangelical  doctrine 
or  practice.  Having  stated  what  they  themselves  un- 
derstood by  "  things  indifferent,'*  the  authors  of  these 
attacks  desired  Melancthon  and  his  brethren  to  explain, 

*  Camcrarius.  Vita  P.  MelancUion^  |>.  274. 
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in  their  turn,  what  sense  they  attadied  to  die  -M^ 
presBUMi*  HdaDcthon's  answer  was  oompreheiidM  Itf 
this  sentence,  **  People  must  submit  to  saffer  sonier 
defifree  of  servitude  if  it  do  not  involve  any  impiety/*  ' 

The  firmness  with  which  the  more  determined  of  the 
reformers  felt  it  tlicir  soleinn  duty  to  oppose  tlie  In- 
tenm,  led  many  of  them  into  toil  and  difficulty,  from 
which,  a  f*  w  ypars  before,  tliey  miirht  have  hoped  the 
prosperity  oi  their  party  had  fioally  delivered  them. 
Among  those  who  suffered  most  in  tht  se  days  of  alarm, 
John  Brentins  was  equally  conspicuous  lor  iiis  learninpf 
and  Ids  fortitude.  This  excellent  man  had  formerly  livt  d 
at  Hall,  and  in  1546  narrowly  escaped  the  swords  ot  the 
Spanish  soldiers.  Having  forcibly  entered  his  house, 
they  drove  him  and  his  family  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
public  hospital.  A  Spanish  ecclesiastic  of  rank  dis^ 
missed  the  soldiers  the  next  day,  and  took  poeseseion  of- 
the  house  himself.  The  well-arranged  library  of  the 
unfortunate  master  soon  attracted  his  notice,  and  he 
began  without  delay  to  examine  its  stores.  While  en- 
gaged in  this  occupation,  he  discovered  a  number  of' 
lettem  and  other  documents  relating  to  the  eiroum* 
stances  in  which  Brentius  and  his  Imtber  reformers 
were  now  placed.  The  common  dictates  of  honour  and 
propriety,  about  which  this  Spanish  dignitary  would  no 
doubt  have  discoursed  at  any  other  time  with  skill  and 
ardour,  were  altogether  forgotten  in  the  present  case. 
He  opened  and  read  the  letters  ^vilh  eager  curiosity. 
They  made  known  the  atiairs  oi"  Brentius  in  every 
point  of  view  ;  and  not  contented  with  the  information 
lie  had  himself  acquired,  the  Spaniard  immediately 
employed  it  to  inflame  the  minds  of  his  countrymen 
against  the  wretched  family  in  the  hospital. 

Brentius  'soon  discovered  that  he  >k  as  doomed  to  de* 
struction  unless  he  could  save  himself  by  a  secret  de^ 
parture  from  the  asylum.  In  the  middle,  therefore,  of 
a  dark  and  tempestoous  night  he  quietly  left  the  hos- 
pital. The  storm  would  not  allow  him  to  travel  far 
beyond  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  he  lay  concealed 
there  till  he  could  appear  again  with  comparative  safety 
among  his  brethren.   The  reports  which  reached  him 
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respecting  the  nioderati<»i  of  the  Emperor,'  enc!iQttrag#d 
him,  to  refom  to  the  tofwn  and  reBume  his  duties. 
eonJintted  in  the  exensiee  of  his  office  iindistoTbed  till 
the  puhlioatioa  of  the  Interim.  It  was  impossible-  that 
a  .man  of  his  eminence  shonld  remain  nentnil  at  such  a 
season.  The  call  made  upon  him  to  declare  his  seiiLi- 
ments  was  answered  freely  and  coDscieiitioiisIy.  He 
was  Colli ]) tilled,  he  said,  by  the  duty  which  he  owed  to 
the  Church,  to  acknowledge  that  he  considered  the  book 
of  the  Interim  a  violation  of  the  doctrine  of  scripture. 
The  threats  which  reached  his  ears,  after  the  utterance* 
of  this  bold  confession,  convinced  him  that  he  could  no 
longer  remain  safe  in  his  home.  He  again,  therefore, 
sought  his  obscure  retreat,  and  scarcely  had  he  left  tb^ 
town  when  a  band  of  Spanish  soldiers  entered  the  place, 
and  fixed  upon  his  house  as  the  fit  residence  for  their 
leader.  His  wife  and  children  m^ere  expelled  with- 
out mercy.  Hie  former,  already  labouring  under  the 
disease  which  soon  aflfcer  terminated  her  life,  could 
scarcely  support  herself  as  she  was  driven  from  the 
thrediold  of  her  home.  No  information  had  reached 
her  respecting  the  fate  of  her  husband.  She  was  igno* 
rant  of  the  place  where  he  had  found  shelter;  and,  with 
licr  cliildren  about  her,  she  was  compelled  to  wander 
forth,  convinced,  every  step  she  set,  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  her  to  get  far  from  Hall  before  any  one 
dare  give  her  the  pittance  of  common  charity.  The 
Duke  of  Wirtemberg  had  the  credit  of  oflfering  a 
shelter  to  the  afflicted  family,  but  it  was  only  in  secret 
that  that  virtuous  prince  might  venture  to  afford  them 
an  asylum. 

Several  other  eminent  protestant  ministers  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  their  flocks  on  the  publication  of  the 
Interim.  However  ready  to  suffer  on  their  own  part, 
tliey  dare  not  bring  trouble  upon  those  whom  they  re«  ' 
garded  with  paternal  affection ;  and  where  this  was  not 
directly  the  case,  the  fears  of  die  princes  to  whom  they 
were  subject  would  not  allow  of  their  speaking  in  the 
terms  which  their  consciences  dictated.  In  the  tempo- 
rary strife  which  ensued,  they  became  convinced  that  it 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  rcsibtunce  when  they  had 
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scarcely  the  support  of  8Tmpathy  from  their  own  party. 
In  m  J  c^Tret^^^Jd^  from  the  fi^d  of 
eontentioiiy  and  some  of  the  towns  which  had  long  re- 
joiced at  the  sound  of  the  gospel  were  left  almbsfe  with- 
out the  means  of  instruction. 

Among  those  who  suffered  through  the  operaticm  ol 
the  Interim,  John  Frederic  must  not  be  passed  tm« 
noticed.  The  Emperor  felt  that  it  would  materially  aid 
his  views,  could  he  induce  the  deposed  prince  to  receive 
the  new  formulary.  He  accordingly  directed  both 
Grauvelle  and  the  bishop  of  Arras  to  communicate  with 
him  on  the  subject.  The  imperial  ministers  were  corn- 
miss  ion  (d  to  propose  terms  well  calculated,  it  was 
thouglit,  to  win  the  attention  of  the  captive.  But  neitlicr 
persuasions  nor  the  promise  of  speedy  liberation  could 
make  any  impression  on  the  firm  mind  of  the  elector. 

When,'*  said  he,  a  year  ago,  the  Emperor  prescribed 
to  me,  as  the  condition  of  our  treaty^  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  decrees,  and  of  those  of  the  council,  I  refused. 
He  saw  that  I  was  not  to  be  moved,  and  nothing  more 
was  said  on  the  subject  of  reliarion.  This  has  been  a 
great  consolation  to  roe.  I  couU  readily  resign  myself^ 
and  whatever  I  possessed,  into  his  hands,  desiring  onW 
this,  that  I  should  not  he  interfered  with  in|  that  whien 
regards  my  laith.  But  I  am  now  again  pressed  on  the 
subject.  He  desires  me  to  sign  the  decree  which  he  has 
lately  published.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  declare,  that  I 
believe  the  doctrine  taught  me  from  my  youth  to  be  in 
every  respect  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  the  prophets 
and  apostles,  and,  as  such,  to  be  free  i'roni  error.  My 
father  and  I,  conjointly  witli  several  other  princes, 
offered  a  confession  of  this  doctrine  to  the  examination 
of  a  general  council.  God  has  enlightened  me  with  the 
knowledge  of  his  truth ;  and  I  am  assured  tiiat  to  re- 
nounce it  would  be  to  involve  my  soul  in  eternal  ruin. 
Should  I,  then,  receive  this  decree,  believing,  as  I  do^ 
that  it  is  contrary  to  scripture  ?  I  should  be  condeam- 
ing  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  be  approving  by 
my  words  that  which  I  know  to  be  erroneous  and  im« 
pious.  Should  I  not,  by  such  a  conduct,  be  imposing 
on  God  and  the  £mpcror  ?   Could  any  thing  be  more 
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eriminal  ?    ^^'ouId  it  not  be  to  incur  the  guilt  of  sinning 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  sin  unpardonable  either  in  this 
world  or  in  the  world  to  come?   Thus»  constrained  by 
my  conscience  to  refuse  assent  to  this  decree^  I  entreat 
his  imperial  majesty  more  earnestly  than  ever,  and  by 
the  merey  which  God  has  shewn  ns  mrough  the  sacrifice 
of  his  Son,  not  to  judge  impatiently  of  my  refusal.  It 
is  to  secure  salvation  only  that  I  adhere  unchano^oably  to 
the  confession  of  Auo-sbursr ;  it  is  to  this  end  alone  that 
I  have  now  to  look.    There  are  those  who  will  accuse 
roe  of  being  less  concerned  about  the  interests  of  my 
soul  than  the  satisfying  of  pride  and  vanity.    But  what, 
1  pray  you,  can  be  of  Greater  value  to  me  tlian  liberty? 
What  can  I  more  earnestly  desire,  bowed  down  as  I  am 
with  inhrmities,  than  permission  to  return  to  my  wife 
and  children,  and  the  consolations  of  a  home  ?  God  is  my 
witness,  that  in  all  I  do  I  seek  no  other  object  than  an 
inheritance  in  the  liingdom  of  heaven.  Let  the  Emperor 
know,  that  in  every  thing  which  concerns  not  my  faith 
I  am  ready  to  serve  him.   The  promises  given  him  shall 
be  ffiithfuily  kept ;  and  I  entreat  him  to  pardon  that  in. 
which  I  have  offended  him,  and  to  deliver  me  from  this 
long  captivity,  lest  I  should  be  the  first  prince  whom  he 
has  kept  a  prisoner  to  the  end  of  his  days.**  * 

Charles  never  presented  liiniself  in  a  more  unfavour- 
able liglit  than  by  the  manner  in  which  he  received  this 
appeal  of  the  deposed  elector.  He  had  already  treated 
him  with  unbending  severity.  Somewhat  of  gratuiUms 
insult  had  been  even  added  to  this.  Tlie  inauguration 
of  Maurice,  which  took  place  at  Augsburg,  was  solem- 
nized opposite  the  house  in  which  the  unfortunate  prince 
was  confined.  But  now  that  he  finally  declared  that 
nothing  should  induce  him  to  cast  aside  his  faith,  iie» 
became  an  object  of  the  most  vindictive  resentment* 
This  feelin?)  so  unworthy  of  a  great  sovereign,  mani- 
fested itself  in  ways  which  are  commonly  the  resources 
of  only  petty  tyrants.  Like  most  of  the  Protestants,  he 
had  ceased  to  keep  the  fasts  of  the  Romish  Church ; 
means  were  now  employed  to  compel  him  to  do  violence 
to  his  conscience.    What  was  far  worse,  his  Bible  was 

♦  Slcidan,  t.  u.,  Hv.  xx.,  p.  403. 
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taken  awayt  and  the  clergyman  who  had  hitherto  at- 
temkd  him  was  ezpoBed  to  so  many  thieata  tbat  he 
found  it  necessary  to  lay  aside  his  ofdinary  -dvess^  and 
secretly  make  his  escape.* 

The  determination  of  Charles  to  pursue  the  advaot- 
lage  he  had  gained  over  the  Protestants  was  still  further 
seen  in  the  edict  of  reformation  published  on  the  14lih  pf 
June.  This  was  a  close  imitation  of  the  decrees  of  the 
council,  and  treated  of  the  ordination  of  the  clergy ;  of 
schools  and  monasteries;  of  preaching  ;  of  thendmiiMis- 
tration  of  the  sacraments;  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  main  points  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline. By  one  of  its  articles  directions  were  given  for 
the  re-establisiiment  of  monasteries,  and  by  another,  the 
several  services  were  to  be  performed  again  in  the  Latin 
language,  lest  they  might  become  contemptible  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  In  the  same  manner,  the  canon  of 
the  mass  was  restored  ;  it  was  also  ordered  tiiat  the  cere- 
mony should  be  performed  in  a  low  voice,  to  preserve 
the  solemn  and  irenerable  character  of  the  mystecies. 
'  Again,  the  old  and  accustomed  blessing  was  to  be  pro- 
nounced on  water  and  salt,  on  herbs,  the  Paschal  Lamb, 
and  fliew  fruits;  altars,  mcnreoTer,  chalices,  the  habitaof 
the  clergy,  and  the  various  Teasels  belonging  to  die 
Churchy  were  to  be  consecrated  by  prayer,  to  preaecve 
them  from  the  cunning  sleights  of  Satan  and  the  influ- 
eilce  of  enchantment. 

While  such  were  the  precepts  of  this  decree,  to  whteh 
the  greatest  importance  was  likely  to  be  attached  by  the 
members  of  the  Roman  Cliurch,  they  were  precisely 
those  most  calculated  to  flisorust  the  Protestants,  now 
long  accustomed  to  regard  unnecessary  ceremonies  as 
detracting  from  tlie  honour  due  only  to  the  gospel. 

*  It  U  '^rdd  that  an  application  of  a  similar  kind  was  made  to  the  land- 
^ve,  and,  that  he  returned  for  answer,  that  though  there  were  many  things 
m  the  book  of  the  Interim  which  he  did  not  understand,  he  should  not  reject 
it,  oiDg  that  he  oould  not  soppose  hlmadf  to  he  wiser  than  its  authen. 
Suidan,  however,  only  mentions  this  as  a  report ;  and  his  rditnr  oliserves, 
that  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  landgrave,  who  had  sliown  liimself  so 
firm  in  rejecting  the  ooundl,  would  have  subinitted  thus  unreservedly  to  the 
Interim.  The  report  was  apparentlv  einsulatcd  in  order  to  influence  other 
protcstant  princes.  This  is  ren'lf«re(f  the  more  likely,  as  the  lanJgmve  w;is 
still  kept  a  close  prisoner,  and  carried  from  place  to  place  under  a  guard  of 
8|MuiIah  Boldienk-^SIeidaii,  t  n.,  Ut«  iOL,  p.  m. 
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Moiling,  indeed,  could  have  been  mm  impolite  than 
the  whole  of  the  Emperors  proceedings  at  this  period* 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  desired  simply  to 
insult  the  refonnersy  or  to  laugh  proudly  andeonteaiptii* 
toiisly  at  their  seeming  It  was  rather  from  policy 
'than  anger  that  he  generally  acted ;  and  he  fell  into  the 
^grievous  error  of  imagining  that  it  would  be  possiUefor 
aim,  by  pursuing  his  temporary  success,  to  bring  the 
German  reformers  into  complete  subjection  to  his  will.  It 
is  easy  to  be  conceived  that  he  Imd  uUei  iur  v  iews  in  these 
proceedings.  A  divided  people  present  strong  tempta- 
tions to  ambition.  Charles  was  alarmed  for  his  own 
legitimate  autliority  only,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  religious 
troubles.  When  these  fears  were  removed,  the  hope 
might  readiU  arise,  that  the  power  which  had  been  suf- 
ficient to  subdue  in  the  first  instance,  would  serve  for  the 
attaining  of  greater  and  more  permanent  triumphs,  and 
that  Germany  might  at  leng^  be  brought  under  the 
Bwaj  of  his  sceptre  till  it  owned  his  authority  in  the 
same  manner  as  his  hereditary  dominicms* 

The  first  check  given  to  tnese  efforts  to  re-estab&h 
the  rites  of  the  Roman  Church  among  the  Protestants 
was  on  the  side  of  Strasbnrg.  We  desire  nothing 
more/'  said  the  senators,  man  ability  to  satisfy  the 
Emperor ;  but  it  is  our  own  persuasion,  and  that  of  oui* 
fellow-citizens,  that  to  receive  the  present  decree  wonld 
be  to  wound  our  consciences,  to  offend  God,  and  to 
endanger  the  salvation  of  our  souls."  They  therefore 
entreated  him,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  exercise 
the  prudence  for  which  he  was  renowned,  and  not  to 
press  them  in  a  matter  which  regarded  not  only  their 
lives  and  fortunes  but  the  prospects  of  eternity.  Let 
us,"  they  added,  "  follow  the  confession  of  Augsburg  till 
the  issue  of  the  couiieil  be  known,  and  we  pj  omise,  in 
the  meantime,  to  do  nothing  that  can  tend  to  disturb  the 
peace  or  the  religious  concord  of  the  neighbourhood/' 

Granvelle,  to  whom  this  communication  was  made^ 
replied,  that  the  Emperor  had  always  entertained  a  good 
opinion  of  the  disposition  of  the  people  of  Strasburg ; 
but  that,  as  his  decree  had  been  generally  received,  he 
oould  admit  of  no  answer  to  his  commands  but  such  as 
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iui,f>lied  a  perfect  readiness  to  submit  to  liis  will.  Tlie 
simple  question,  therefore,  to  which  the  senate  had  to 
reply  was,  what  were  the  views  entertained  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  decree^  and  what  condnct  it  had  determined 
to  purane. 

No  answer  to  this  demand  seemed  so  easy  as  that 
which  was  dictated  by  the  present  state  of  public  affiurs. 
The  representatives  of  the  senate  replied,  that  they  sup- 
posed that  all  inquiries  respecting  religion  were  already 
referred  to  the  council;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
book  of  the  Interim  pretended  to  settle  questions  of  the 
most  important  character.  But  arg-uments  of  this  kind 
Iiad  no  force  with  the  Emperor's  minister,  and  the  cou- 
versalion  was  coik  luded,  on  the  part  of  Granvelle,  with 
furtlier  threats  ot  iiis  master  s  resenlment,  and  on  that 
of  tlie  de]>nties,  with  the  calm  assnraTire  tliat,  tliough  ha 
miglit  burn  men's  bodies,  he  could  not  ibrce  them  to  be* 
lic%'e  against  the  conviction  of  their  minds. 

But  notwithstanding  this  appearance  of  determination, 
the  senate  of  Strasburff  was  induced,  only  a  few  months 
after,  to  yield  no  small  portion  of  the  independence  for 
which  it  had  hitherto  contended.  Charles,  on  leaving 
Augsburg,  proceeded  to  Ulm,  and  finding  the  clergy  of 
that  city  strongly  opposed  to  his  views,  he  hesitated  not 
to  exercise  against  them  that  tyrannical  authority  which, 
was  supported  by  an  army  of  fierce  and  bigoted  fo- 
reigners. No  sooner  had  he  entered  the  city  than  he 
demanded  uf  the  senate  a  definite  answer  respecting  the 
Interim.  The  clergy  were  assembled  to  give  their  coun- 
sel in  so  important  a  matter.  Their  answer  was  con- 
sistent with  their  former  declarations.  When  pressed 
with  the  remark  that  the  decree  had  been  received  at 
Augsburg,  they  replied,  tliat  they  did  not  pretend  to 
judge  the  motives  of  others ;  but,  for  themselves,  they 
had  pledged  their  consciences,  by  a  solemn  oath,  to 
preadi  the  pure  and  incorruptible  gospel,  without  any 
mixture  of  human  traditions,  and  that,  if  the  senate 
desired  them  to  cease  from  announcing  the  doctrines  of 
Christ,  they  prayed  to  be  released  from  the  obligation  of- 
their  oath. 

:  Having  uttered  this  bold  sentiment,  they  were  ce- 
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quested  to  retire ;  but  were  soon  after  recalled.  "  Yoiv 
will  be  made  prisoners/'  said  some  members  cif  the 
senate,  to  these  true  ministers  of  Christ.  If  such  be 
the  will  of  God,"  was  the  answer,  "  we  are  ready  to  meet 
the  danger,  and  any  other  to  which  He  may  be  pleased 
to  expose  ns.'*  These  words  had  scarcely  escaped 
them,  when  a  guard  of  soldiers  appeared,  and  they 
were  conducted  to  the  house  in  wliicli  the  Emperor  had 
taken  up  liis  residence.  It  was  supposed  that  Charles 
would  see  them  himself,  but  they  were  again  led  forth 
by  the  soldiers  who  guarded  thorn,  and  taken  to  the 
lodgings  of  GranvcUe  and  tlie  bibli up  of  Arras.  These 
functionaries  employed  every  argument  in  their  power 
to  persuade  them  to  accept  the  decree.  It  was  in  vain. 
As  a  last  resource,  Frecht,  the  principal  protestant 
minister  at  Ulm,  was  taken  aside,  and  urged  by  promises 
and  even  flattery  to  submit  to  the  Emperor's  will. 
Frecht  was  not  less  resolved  than  his  brethren,  and  the 
rest  being  recalled,  two  only  were  found  whom  the 
dread  of  punishment  sufiiciently  affected  to  induce  them 
to  acknowledge  the  legality  of  the  Interim.  The  others 
were  immediately  seized,  heavily  chained,  and  conducted 
to  the  public  prison.  Frecht,  as  ne  passed  his  own  house,' 
saw  bis  brother  at  the  window,  and  making  a  signal,  eur 
treated  him  to  take  care  of  his  wife  and  children.  The 
answer  was  dictated  equally  by  brotherly  feeling  and 
indignation  at  the  injustice  per]}etrated  against  so  many 
useful  and  virtuous  men.  It  exhorted  tlif  in  isoners  to 
persevere  in  the  holy  cause  to  which  they  had  devoted 
themselves,  but  no  sooner  was  it  uttered,  than  the  speaker 
was  himself  a})j)rehended,  and  conducted  with  the  rest' 
to  the  common  p:oaL* 

Such  were  the  incidents  wliicli  marked  the  progress 
of  the  Emperor  from  Augsburg  to  the  Khine.    Tlie  peo- 
A.D.1649.  P^^  of  Constance  were,  in  the  meantime,  ex- 
posed to  all  the  horrors  of  a  siege  and  general 
proscription.    A  similar  fate  awaited  Magdeburg,  and 
the  senate  of  Strasburg  saw  reason  to  expect  at  least  an 

*  They  were  kept  in  prison  sovon  montlis;  and  on  hv'mf;  set  at  liberty, 
were  compelled  to  pay  for.  the  food  and  lodging  with  wiucli  they  had  heeu 
entertamed.— iSleidan,  t.  ui.,  liv.  xxL,  p.  26.  • 
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^nal  share  of  the  Empetor^B  indignation;  ^Uoder  th^ 
cihcamstances  it  was  at  length  induced  to  address  blAi 
In'  mote  coociUatory  terms  than  those  hitherto  offi&red* 
The  bishop  of  Strasburg  was  employed  on  flie  sidle  of 
Charles  to  negotiate  the  affair.  He  was  a  man  of  kiiid 
and  amiable  disposition.  This  left  room  foir  many 
delays ;  bnt  in  the  end  three  churches  were  given  up  to 
the  prelate,  and  in  these  the  rites  of  the  Roman  CSinreh 
or  those  prescribed  by  tlie  interim  might  be  uuinter- 
niptedly  performed.* 

Paul  111.  died  on  the  10th  of  November,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Cardinal  del  Monte,  who  assumed  the 
naino  nf  Jiilius  III.  Deeply  versed  in  the  arts  which 
seemed  uexessary  to  support  the  interests  of  Rome,  at 
this  period,  he  possessed  claims  on  the  sacred  college 
which  it  was  impossible  to  overcome.  But  even  the 
party  whieh  he  led  and  flattered  beheld  with  regret  the 
elevation  of  a  man  in  whom  they  knew  no  confidence 
eould  be  placed,  and  whose  skill  as  a  bold  and  en^i^ 
politician  was  but  a  bad  substitate  for  Ae  Tirtnes  of 
which  be  was  de8titate«t 

The  Emperor  rightly  judged  that  the  aceesslofi  of  a 
new  Pontiff  would  probably  so  lar  change  the  policy  of 
A.  D.  1660.  Bonie»  that  the  re-assembling  of  the  council  at 
'  Trent  might  be  looked  for,  and  that  he  would 
thereby  be  enabled  to  effect,  with  less  danger  and  anxi- 
ety, his  own  measures  in  Germany.  To  prepare  the  way 
for  future  operations,  he  summoned,  in  July,  a  diet  at 

•  Bucer  had  been  just  before  invited  by  Cranmcr  to  England.  The  amect 
of  afiBurs  mdnced  the  senate  to  give  him  pci-niission  to  leuvc  them.  Fevr 
circumstances  conl  1  in  licatB  more  BfaroQgly  the  low  oonditioii  of  the  Gennaa 

PTOtestants  at  this  jxriod. 

X  Scliuiidt.  Geschichte  der  Deatchen,  t.  ti..  b.  i.  The  character  of 
Paul  III.  Tendefed  hie  memoiy  deer  to  most  of  tne  zealoue  defenders  of  the 

Chrnx-h.  He  is  described  as  "  Clarissimse  Memorite  princeps  ;  \it  qui  nrbcm 
lUnnam  nou  omavcrat  modo,  scd  pene  ad  vitam  revocaverat ;  qnippo  mjus 
vix  ille  cadaver  dircptione  deformatum  nactas  fuerat.  Ecclesiasticaui  ditio- 
nem  hdlis  prins  derostatam  restauniTerat ;  Senatnm  Vaticannm  Tiru  ntatiB 
sufB  longe  prffistantissimis  cohoricstaverat :  arma  saepius  moverat  adversas 
Christi  hostes,  Catholico  sangtiine  a  so  nnmquam  respersa :  iuchoavcrat, 
diuque  promoverat  concilium,  ex  obstaculia  per  arduum  ex  rcbud  in  eo 
agitatb  ampli^imum,  et  ad  reparandam  diedplniam  praralidiun  inter  veliqoa, 
f\\uv  uTi  juam  in  Ecclesia coaluiasent.  Immoderato  sniam  erga  stirpem  amorc 
se  homiiiem  jprodidit ;  dc  relicuio  herois  nomeu  apud  Ecclesiain  meritua  eat. 
PaUftTiclni,  lih.  xi.,  c.  vi p.  70. 
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Augsburg,  and  in  the  opening  address  strongly  urged 
the  neceaBity  of  the  decree  which  had  been  passed  vEk  the 
preceding  aiet»  the  continuation  of  the  council,  and 
the  paniAmeDt  of  those  who  had  Tentured  to  resist  his 
will* 

It  was  now  that  Maurice  began  to  indicate  that  hseit 
tation  in  his  feelings  which  in  a  short  time  was  to 
assume  the^more  formidable  character  of  decided  hoi» 
tility.    Not  personally  present  at  the  diet,  his  deputies 

stated,  that  he  could  not  consent  to  propose  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  council,  unless  the  things  which  had  been 
already  decreed  were  subjected  to  a  ri<rid  examinatiuu : 
that  he  also  required,  as  another  condition,  that  the  di- 
vines of  the  confession  of  Augsburg  should  have  the 
liberty  of  freely  supporting  their  doctrines  in  the  assem- 
'bly ;  that  they  should  have  the  right  of  \  oting ;  that  the 
Pope  should  be  obliged  to  submit  to  the  council,  and  not 
possess  the  presidency ;  and  that  the  bishops  should  be 
set  free  from  their  oaths,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
QO  restraint  upon  their  expression  of  opinion. 

This  protest  was  made  in  vain,  and  the  Emperor  ob* 
tained,  both  from  the  diet  and  the  new  Pope,  whatever 
Jhe  desired  respecting  the  continuance  of  the  counciL 
The  necessity  of  this  measure  became  more  evident 
every  day.  It  was  explicitly  declared,  by  several  of  the 
deputies  assembled  in  the  diet,  that,  notwithstanding'  all 
the  etiorts  that  had  been  employed  to  establish  the  In- 
terim, vast  bodies  of  the  people  still  remained  obsti- 
nately opposed  to  its  injunctions.  This,  it  was  said, 
might  be  accounted  for  by  the  length  of  time  whicli 
,  lia<i  now  elapsed  since  the  first  planting  of  the  reformed 
doctrines.  Ideas  on  the  subject  of  reh<2,ion  were  not 
easily  changed ;  and  all  that  could  be  done  was  pati- 
ently to  diffuse  instruction,  and  to  convince  men  of  their 
error  when  they  supposed  that  the  precepts  of  the  In- 
terim were  contrary  to  scripture.  To  proceed  by  any 
other  method,  it  was  added,  or  to  attempt  to  obtain 
ihe  people's  assent  by  force,  would  be  only  to  provoke 
rebellion.  Whenever  an  attempt  was  made  to  compel 
the  preachers  to  speak  in  favour  of  the  decrees,  the 
churches  were  immediately  deserted,  and  scarcely  any 
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could  be  found  who  did  not  i\  luse  to  defend  the  cele- 
bacy  of  the  clorgy,  and  the  adinini^^tration  of  the  com- 
munion under  one  kind.*  Others,  again,  observed,  that 
tlie  existence  of  numerous  schools  and  colleges  in  which 
the  yotith  of  the  country  were  badly  taught,  the  por 
verty  and  evil  character  of  a  large  portion  of  the  cede* 
siastics,  and  the  constant  circulation  of  libels  and  satires, 
might  be  regarded  as  contributing  maAerially  to  this 
wretched  state  of  the  popular  mind. 

The  siege  of  Magdeburg  was  conducted  by  M^urioe^ 
and  the  progress  of  the  war,  distressing  as  were  its  con- 
sequences from  the  beginning,  threatened  in  the  end 
to  involve  the  neighbouring  districts  in  frightful  con- 
fnsion  and  misery.  *'  We  are  guilty  of  no  crime,"  said 
the  people,  "  but  tliat  of  resolving  not  to  eudjiace  the 
idolatry  of  the  Pope."  It  was  not  till  much  blood  had 
been  shed  ili  it  tranquillity  was  restored.  Many  con- 
cessions were  (1  iiiaiidpd ;  but  the  protestant  ministers 
persevered  to  the  la>t  m  asserting  that  they  had  never 
ceased  to  teach  the  people  their  duty ;  and  that  in  re- 
gard to  the  council,  it  was  assembled  to  destroy  the 
truth;  had  the  Roman  Anticlirist  for  its  sole  authority ; 
and  only  presented  itself,  therefore,  to  their  view,  as 
an  assembly  which,  instead  of  deserving  their  prayers, 
called  for  reprobation  and  contempt.  This  finnness  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy  did  much  for  the  people.  They 
retamed  a  large  portion  of  their  religious  liberty ;  and 
the  world,  it  is  said,  looked  with  astonishment  at  the 
feet,  that  this  single  city  was  almost  the  only  spot  in 
Germany  which  had  openly,  and  to  a  great  degree  suc- 
cessfully, opposed  the  tyranny  of  the  iiomanists  aud 
the  Emperor. 

While  such  was  the  general  course  of  events,  both 
the  deposed  elector,  John  Frederic,  and  the  landgrave 
AD  ifisi       ll^sse,  were  still  suffering  all  the  incon- 
*  venicuces  of  conrmemcnt.    Tlie  former  bore 
his  misfortunes  with  calmness  and  resignation.  He 

*  Michael  Holding,  bishop  of  Menebtug,  inlbniied  the  Emperor  that  tl^e 
preachers  of  Saxony  createa  him  incalculable  uneasiness  l»y  their  constant 
resistance  to  the  Interim.  A  mere  fonnal  submidsion  was  not  likely  to 
change  the  dee^rooted  scutimenta  of  a  lam  and  mfluential  hody  of  rnxoLi— 
Schmidt.  Gcfldiichte  der  Deutchen,  t.  vi.,  b.  L,  c.  xii.,  p.  149. 
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had  long  tauglit  liiniself  to  look  biyoiid  tlie  present 
world  for  the  nourishment  of  hope  ;  and,  oppressed  as 
he  was  by  the  recollection  of  the  sorrows  sutfered  by 
his  wife  and  childreoy  he  seems  never  to  have  hem 
subject  to  those  paroxysms  of  grief,  to  those  suddcD 
emotions  of  anger,  which  rendered  the  landgrave's  hoxm 
of  confinement  so  entirely  wretched.  For  the  latter, 
both  Maurioe  and  the  elector  of  Brandeburg  ceased  not 
to  make  applications  to  the  Emperor.  He  had  been 
carried  by  his  Spanish  guards  into  the  Netherlands^ 
and  was  at  present  a  close  prisoner  in  the  town  of 
Mechlin.  During  his  abode  in  that  place  he  had  con- 
certed a  plan  of  escape.  Post  horses  had  been  prepared 
by  his  friends;  and  the  Hue  of  coininiinication  so  well 
preserved,  that  it  was  thought  it  would  be  easy  to 
convey  him,  in  a  brief  period,  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
enemies.  The  plot  was  discovered  by  one  of  his  ser- 
vants, who,  unable  to  contain  his  joy  at  the  ])ruspect  of 
seeing  his  master  happy,  suffered  his  affectionate  zeal 
to  destroy  the  whole  plan.  "  He  will  soon,"  said  he, 
resenting  some  affront  lately  put  upon  the  landgrave^ 
"be  out  of  your  hands."  These  words  were  at  once  re- 
ported to  the  captain  of  the  guard,  and  the  unfortunate 
prince  was  placed  under  a  severer  watch  than  before. 
,When  the  messengers  of  Maurioe  and  the  elector  of 
Brandeburg,  appealed  to  the  Emperor,  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  in  favour  of  the  prisoner,  they  employed  a 
language  which  had  evidently  derived  force,  and  even 
a  degree  of  sternness,  from  the  harshness  with  which 
he  had  been  treated.  Having  recapitulated  the  cir- 
cunistaaces  of  his  sad  history,  tliey  spoke  in  the  stroagcst 
manner  of  the  responsibility  incurred  by  those  who  had 
pledged  their  word  that  he  should  not  continue  in  cap- 
tivity. To  the  arguments  thus  urged  they  ackled  letters 
from  several  princes,  and  even  from  King  Ferdinand 
himself,  entreating  his  imperial  majesty  to  lend  .a 
favourable  ear  to  the  present  application. 

The  answer  of  Charles  was  cautious,  and  evidently 
framed  with  the  desire  of  satisfying  the  petitioners, 
without  conveying  any  positive  assurance  that  their  re:; 
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queet  should  be  granted.*  One  of  the  sons  of  the  lanii- 
grave  visited  Maurice  a  few  days  after.  He  remiaded 
the  elector  of  his  responsibility,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  interview  described  in  melaneholy  terms  the  hourly 
decline  of  his  father,  and  the  aGOumulating  miseries 
o£  his  captivity.  Snch  repreeentations,  ui^ed  wiihaU  tbe 
pathoB  of  filial  grief,  could  not  fail  to  inflame  the  vmi 
of  Maurice  wii^  fresh  indignatioD  at  the  condtiet  of 
CharleB.  Howeyer  culpable  he  had  been  in  too  readiihf 
trusting  the  landffraye  to  his  enemy*  he  was  free,  it 
may  be  beBeved,  irom  any  suspicion  that  so  much  dis- 
tress would  follow  the  arrangement  which  he  had  mainly 
contributed  to  promute.  But  his  part  was  alread}^  taken. 
Disappointment,  anger,  and  disgust,  mingled  with  the 
elements  of  private  ambition  to  incite  him  to  plead  the 
landgrave's  cause  in  a  manner. little  expected  by  the 
Emperor.  To  all  appearance,  Charles  gave  less  heed  to 
tlie  dispositions  which  occasionally  showed  themselves 
in  the  new  elector  than  might  iiave  been  expected  from 
80  politic  a. prince.  Reports  frequently  reaehed  him 
whioh  were  calculated  to  excite  suspicion;  but  thqr 
seemed  unworthy  of  notice,  while  Maurice  agreed  to 
most  of  the  plans  which  chiefly  interested  him,  and  eyen 
eonBented  to  send  deputies  to  the  council^  and  was  lead- 
ing others  by  his  example  to  afford  a  hearing  to  the 
feth  eiB  of  that  assembly. 

Iliis  last-named  drcumstance  was  regarded  not  only 
by  the  Emperor  but  by  the  court  of  Rome  as  affording  a 
A.D.  1662.  cheering  promise  of  the  downfal  of  the  reform- 
ers. The  deputies  of  ^laurice  arrived  at  Trent 
on  the  7th  of  January .f  They  were  followed  by  those  of 
the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  and  their  reception  by  the 
bishops,  and  the  imperial  ambassadors,  clearly  be- 
tokened the  importance  attached  to  the  event.  It  was 
difficulty  after  such  a  proceeding,  for  Charles  to  believe 

"*  Slei6an,t.nL 

f  Maurice  pnrsaed  lus  plans  on  tlio  principle  that  tlicrc  arc  political  sitnar 
lions  in  which  any  species  of  deceit  may  be  justified.  Christian  holiness, 
Cliristian  uprightness  at  once  expresses  its  abhorrence  of  such  a  course  of 
action.  It  18  remaikaUe.  however^  that  he  was  able  to  succeed  with  a  man 
like  the  Emperor.— Schmidt.  GeBchidifte  der  Deutehen,  t.  vi.,  e.  ztL,  |»,  187. 
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aay  ullegatiam  against  the  lojralty  of  Maiirice.  But 
lie  migfat  hkve  Temembered  that  he  had  now  to  treaty 
ildth  a-  man  as  ready  to  employ  the  wiles  of  polities 
BB  himaelf.  The  appearance,  moreover^  of  protestanibr 
deputicff  atdie  Council  of  Trent  was  better  calculated.  16 
deceive  a  few  eager  and  self^onfident  ecclesiastics  thaa 
pexBOQs  of  experience  in  the  ways  of  courts*  While  the 
utmxiat  caution  had  been  employed,  by  the  princes,  whe^ 
seiat  them,  to  prevent  their  being  exposed  to  any  viblendey^ 
they  were  also  evidently  instructed  to  take  no  pari  in 
the  council  which  could  even  remotely  compromise 
the  interests  of  Protestantism.  The  demands  made  by 
the  envoys,  and  before  the  arrival  of  the  divines  ap- 
pointtid  to  support  them,  were  bold  and  general.  "  We 
must  have,"  said  they,  **  a  safe  conduct  for  our  bre- 
thren, in  all  respects  like  that  accorded  to  the  Bohe- 
mians at  the  Council  of  Basil:  nothing  further  miipt 
be  done  till  their  arrival ;  and  when  they  take  their 
place  in  the  assembly,  whatever  has  been  done  in 
former  sittings  of  the  council  must  be  submitted  to  re-» 
visal.  Still  further,  we  insist,  that  the  representatives 
of  other  nations  may  be  admitted  freely  to  the  assembly,, 
«nd  that  the  Pope  be  not  regarded  as  its  president.* 

But  while  it  was  clear  uiat  these  demands^  reason** 
able  as  they  were,  would  be  either  evaded,  or  rejected 
with  open  contempt^  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  first 
was  proved  by  the  very  effort  made  to  defeat  it»  When 
the  protestant  deputies  applied  to  the  ambassadcKrs  on  the 
subject,  and  informed  them  that  the  theologians  who  were 
expected  had  arrived  within  a  few  days'  journey  of  the 
city,  they  at  length  obtained  a  sight  of  the  safe  conduct, 
on  the  validity  of  which,  in  reality,  were  to  depend  the 
lives  or  liberty  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  coun- 
trymen. The  examination  of  this  instrument  convinced 
them  that  they  ought  to  remit  none  of  their  caution*. 

♦  The  tone  in  wliich  the  deputies  generally  spoke  may  be  understood  from 
expreasioiis  used  by  the  bishop  of  Orense  to  the  bLiliop  of  Arras.  "  It  seems 
io  mc,"  says  he,  "  that  the  envoys  of  Duke  Maurice  of  Saxony,  and  those  of 
the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  liavc  uttered  things  to-day  on  the  subject  of  refer- 
niation  which  we  ourselves  dare  not.  Among  many  bad  passages  there  were 
80  many  good  ones,  that  they  acted  wisely  in  takinff  the  precaution  not  to  let 
the  people  liew  tlieiiu''--Letties  et  Meindna  de  VaigAs^  p.  468. 
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On  comparing  it  with  the  safe  coaduct  given  to  the- 
Bohemians,  they  found  it  difieientin  some  veiy  material 
points.  By  the  former,  the  strangers  were  expressly 
allowed  to  have  a  decisive  voice,  and  controversies  were 
to  be  detennined  by  an  appeal  to  scripture,  to  the  well- 
ascertained  practice  of  the  antient  Charch,  to  theeoan* 
cils,  and  sach  interpreters  as  were  acknowledged  to  have 
written  according  to  the  spirit  of  th.e  Bible.  They  were- 
still  further  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  service  per- 
formed among  them  agreeably  to  the  customs  of  tneir 
Church ;  and  to  be  protected  from  any  kind  of  interrup- 
tion or  insult.  But  in  the  safe  condnct  now  prepared 
for  the  protcstant  divines,  none  of  these  particulars  were 
named,  exeept  the  second,  which  was  expressed  in  lan- 
guage so  anibiiruous  that  it  had  entirely  lost  its  force. 

The  objections  made  by  the  deputies  produced  an 
angry  reply  on  the  part  of  Francis  de  Toledo,  who  in- 
sisted th;it  they  were  too  exact  and  suspicious,  and  that 
they  ought  to  leave  tlie  points  which  related  to  the  deci- 
sion of  controversies  to  be  settled  among  the  theolo- 
gians themselves*  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the 
instructions  given  were  definite,  and  that  no  safe  conduct 
would  be  accepted  l)ut  such  a  one  as  agreed  in  all  re- 
spects with  that  of  Basil.  The  deputies  of  the  Duke  of 
Wirtemberg  and  those  of  Maurice  continued  to  persist 
in  this  reply ;  and  when  called  before  the  fathers  of  the 
council*  as  well  as  the  ambassadors,  did  not  shrink  from 
declaring,  "that  the  worship  and  attendant  ceremonies 
which  took  place  in  the  churches  of  papists,  were  not 
properly  religion,  but  rather  a  mask,  aud  mere  shadow 
gf  devotion." 

Several  days  passed  away  before  any  further  informa- 
tion was  given  respecting  the  safe  conduct.  The  deputy 
of  Strasbui'g  *  sought  for  an  explanation  of  the  delay  ; 
and  soon  after  the  envoys  were  desired  to  attend  the 
ambassador  in  order  to  receive  fhe  nctussary  instru- 
ments. Francis  de  Toledo  treated  them  with  more  than 
ordinary  civility,  and  putting  an  exact  copy  of  the  docu- 
ment into  the  hands  of  each,  requested  tiiem  to  hasten 

«  This  was  Jolui  Sleidaa  himadf,  the  fiiithliil  historiBii  of  the  times  in 
which  he  liT^rr-T.  xu.,  Uy.  mii.,     191.  IMi. 
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the  arrival  of  their  associates.  The  deputies  having  re- 
tired to  peruse  the  writing,  found,  to  their  surprisei  that 
no  attention  had  been  paid  to  their  remonstraneeB,  and 
that  the  points  on  which  they  had  insisted  with  so  much 
earnestness  were  still  passed  07er.  A  long  conversation 
followed,  and  it  was  at  length  agreed,  that  the  several 
princes  dioald  be  applied  to  for  fresh  instructions;  This 
was  done,  but  a  few  weeks  only  elapsed  when  intelligence 
was  brought  that  Maurice  was  in  arms  against  the  Em- 
peror, and  that  the  city  of  Augsburg  had  already  opened 
its  gates  to  his  troops.  General  confusion  prevailed  in 
tlic  council  at  this  alarming  news.  The  German  bishops 
hastily  prepared  for  their  departure.  They  were  speedily 
foiiowod  by  those  of  Italy.  The  deputies  employed  the 
authority  of  their  safe  conduct  to  escape  the  solicitations 
or  comTiiands  of  the  ambassadors;  and  Trent  was  soon 
left  almost  deserted. 


CHAP.  VII. 

COUNCIL  OF  TRENT:    TREATY  OF  PASSAU  I    DIET  OF 
AUGSBURG:   CLOSE  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  proceedings  of  the  council,  while  these  events 
were  in  progress,  had  exhibited  strikin<^  proofs  of  the 
unsettled  character  of  the  times.  On  its  removal  from 
Trent  to  Bologna,  fifteen  of  the  fathers  remained  behind, 
resolved  to  support,  if  possible,  the  aiitliority  of  the 
assembly  as  nrio  inally  constituted,  and  to  defeat,  by  the 
countenance  of  the  Emperor,  the  usurpations  of  the  Roman 
eourt  against  the  legitimate  rights  and  powers  of  Chris^ 
tian  bishops.  The  translation  to  Bologna  was  viewed,- 
at  first,  as  the  certain  triumph  of  the  Pope,  and  he  ex«* 
pressed  himself,  in  full  consistory,  as  sensible  of  the  yast 
advantages  which  must  thence  arise.  But  the  triumph 
was  momentary,  as  well  in  feeling  as  in  reality,  ne 
soon  began  to  perceive  that  the  step  which  had  been 
taken  would  involve  him  in  disputes  not  to  be  easily 
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gottloH  ;  ;ni(l  tliat.  just  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  per- 
gonal iufhience  which  he  might  exercise  at  Bologna  would 
be  the  resistance  to  his  control  on  the  part  of  the  Em- 
pemry  the  whole  body  of  the  Spanish  bkho^^and,  mate 
than  ever,  the  poweitul  section  of  Gennaxiy.whioli 
rished  the  principles  of  Protestantism.  ^ 

So  many  difficulties  were  plainly  ojqfkMad  the 
operations  of  the  council  at  Bologna,  that  on  theopefitilg 
01  the  Mssiony  in  the  month  of  April  1M7^  it  was:]pto- 
rogued  till  Jone,  and  then  again  to  the  Idth^of  Sq»tett« 
ber.  Some  matters  of  trifling  importance  mre  trans* 
acted  in  the  interral,  and  the  ^Bthers  looked  ^ith  im- 
patience to  the  day  appointed  for  resnming  their  deli- 
bei-ations.  But  before  the  time  arrived,  the  Cardinal 
del  Monte  collected  the  prelates  around  him,  and  expos- 
ing the  true  state  of  affairs,  convinced  them  that  it 
w  ould  be  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  and  its  head,  to 
defer  the  business  of  the  council  to  a  still  more  distaat 
period. 

The  proceedings  at  Bologna  being  tlnis  suspended, 
little  more  was  thought  of  its  continuation  till  the  £mpe- 
ror  saw  himself  triumphant  over  the  Protestants.  He 
then  sent  two  of  his  most  distinguished  lawyers  to  the 
council,  and  demanded  the  return  of  the  fathers  to 
Trent.  But  his  efforts,  we  have  seen,  were  ineffectml ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  accession  of  Julius  III.  that  hopes 
might  again  be  entertained  of  the  re-assembling  cS  tbe 
council  under  more  favourable  circumstances, 
new  Pontiff  had,  before  his  elevation,  bound  himself^  {n 
common  with  the  other  cardinals,  to  employ  his  influeoeif 
in  this  important  matter.  When  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Emperor  arrived  at  Rome  to  congratulate  him  on  hia 
accession,  the  rc-LisscTiibling  of  tlie  council  was  spoken, 
of  as  a  subject  already  settled,  and  Charles,  it  is  said, 
sought  to  show  his  gratitude  by  the  iui mediate  adoption 
of  a  severer  and  more  effective  system  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  whatever  might  seem  offensive  to  the  IComaa 
court.* 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1551,  a  consistory  was  held  in 
'whicfa.  Julius  appointed  as  his  chief  legate  and  repa^e* 
«  fleury,  t.  vni^  art.  ix^  lir.  orlvi,  p.  340. 
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sentative  at  Trent  the  Cardinal  Marcellus  Crpscentio, 
^fao-  had  long  been  in  favour  of  the  retofn  of  the 
-council  to  that  city.*  The  archbishop  of  Siponte, 
Sebastian  Piglieri,  and  the  bishop  of  Verona,  Louis 
Xijppomaa,  were  chosen  as  his  companions  in  the  high 
office  of  directing  the  movements  of  the  assembly.  On 
tlie  1st  of  May  the  council  was  re-opened  with  the  aecus* 
tomed  solemnities.  The  cathedral  had  remained  in  the 
same  state  in  which  it  was  at  the  removal  of  the  Iktliers 
to  Bologna,  .ind  nothing  seemed  wanting  to  the  imme- 
diate eommeiicenicnt  of  the  discussions.  But  it  was 
found  necessary  to  defer  the  actual  business  of  tlie  council 
to  tlie  fullowiug  session,  which  was  to  be  held  in  Sep- 
tember. The  affair  of  the  protestaiit  deputies  pi  LSL  iited 
new  difficulties,  and  required  no  less  cautious  manage- 
nieut  than  any  of  the  subjects  the  hazardous  nature  of 
which  had  been  long  foreseen.  But  the  real  force  of 
these  obstacles  was  not  yet  apprehended ;  and  the 
thirteenth  session  being  commenced  on  the  llth  of 
October,  the  form  of  a  decree  respecting  the  Eucharist 
was  presented  to  the  fathers  for  their  exiamiiiatioa  aiwl 
approval. 

In  substance,  this  decree  set  forth,  that  the  coundl  . 
intended  to  declare  thereby,  that  pure  doctrine  which 
the  catholic  Church  had-  always  taught  and  which '  it 
would  continue  to  teach  to  the  end  of  time."  I^e  state* 
ment  thai  follows,  that,  after  the  consecration  of  tlie 
bread  and  wine,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  verily 
God  and  man,  is  really  and  substantially  under  the 
species  of  these  sensible  thinp^s ;  that  it  is  a  criminal 
and  horrible  attempt  to  endeavour  to  give  to  the  words 
whercI)Y  be  instituted  this  sacrament  a  metaphorical 
meaning,  and  that  the  Church,  which  is  tlie  pillar  of  the 
truth,  abhors  this  invention  as  impious  and  diabolical, 
and  thankfully  preserves  the  memor}^  of  the  benefit 
conferred  as  the  most  excellent  of  the  gifts  of  Christ." 

Having  alluded  to  the  time  when  the  Eucharist  was 
instituted,  the  authors  of  the  decree  continue  to  observe. 

It  is  by  this  sacrament  that  our  Saviour  diffuses  all 
the  riches  of  his  love ;  therein  the  wonders  of  his  grace 

*  Ftelo  Saipi,  1. 1.,  Uy.  iii,  p. 
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are  continually  presented  to  our  contemplation,  and  he 
lias  tauglit  us  thereby  to  anuounce  his  death,  and  to 
partake  of  it  as  the  s])iritual  nourisliment  of  our  souls; 
as  imparting  to  tliem  of  his  own  life,  for  *he  who  eateth 
me  shall  also  live  hy  nic.*  He  has  made  it  the  pledge 
of  our  eternal  happiness,  and  the  symbol  of  the  unity  of 
that  body  of  which  he  is  the  head.  The  most  holy 
Eucharist  has  this  in  common  with  the  other  sacraments. 
It  is  tlir  symbol  of  something  sacred,  and  a  visible  sign 
of  an  invisible  grace.  Bnt  it  has  also  this  Vonder^l  and 
excellent  peculiarity.  The  other  sacraments  have  no 
force  or  sanctifying  virtue  hut  in  the  actual  reception 
thereof;  whereas»  in  the  Eucharist,  the  author  ot  the 
holiness  is  himself  present,  and  that  before  it  is  received. 
The  Church  of  God  has  always  believed,  that,  after  the 
consecration,  the  true  body  and  soul  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  with  his  soul  and  his  divinity,  are  present  under 
the  form  of  bread  and  wine.*'* 

The  real  presence  being  thus  asserted,  it  is  next 
stated,  "that  both  the  one  and  the  other  kind  coniaius 
as  much  as  the  two  together;  for  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
all  entire  under  the  species  of  bread,  and  nruler  the 
smallest  particle  of  that  species,  as  well  as  under  the 
species  of  wine,  and  the  least  portion  of  it.  The  Church 
has  also  always  held,  and  the  holy  council  now  again 
declares,  that  the  bread  and  wine,  by  consecration,  is 
truly  changed  and  converted  from  the  substance  of 
bread  into  the  substance  of  the  body  of  our  Lord ;  and 
from  the  substance  of  the  wine  into  the  substance  of  his 
blood ;  which  change  has  been  properly  described  by 
the  holy  Catholic  Church  under  the  term  *  Transubstan* 

*  Nondiiiii  enhh  EnehaiiBliani  4e  nuom  IXnnini  apostoli  soaceperant,  dim 
vore  tamen  ipse  affinnariet  corpns  aoum  ease  quod  pmbebat ;  et  semper  heec 

fides  in  Ecclcsia  Dei  fuit^  pt;itim  post  coTisooration<'in  vcrum  Domini  iiostri 
(K»:pua,  verumque  ejus  sauguinem  uuh  panis  et  viui  specie  una  cum  ipsius 
anmis  et  divinilate  existere ;  sed  corpus  qiudem  ssb  spede  panis^  et  sim^- 
nem  sub  vini  specie,  ex  vi  verborura,  ipsum  autem  corpus  sub  specie  viiu,  et 
Banpfuinem  sub  specie  panis,  animamquo  sub  utraquc,  vi  naturalis  illius  con- 
nexionis  et  concomitantiae,  qua  partes  Christi  Domini,  qui  jam  ex  mortuifl 
icflonexit  hob  amplius  monturoa,  Inter  se  eopulantur,  divinitatem  ponr6 
propter  admirabilem  illani  ejus  cinn  cf>rj>orc  et  animahypostaticam  unioneni. 
Quaproptcr  verissimum  est,  tantumdcni  9nh  alterutra  sj»o('ie,  at<^ue  Bub 
utraque  continerL  Tutus  eniin  et  integer  Cluistus  sub  pauis  specie  et  sub 
quavis  ipsius  spcciei  parte  totiis  item  sub  vini  effedB,  et  sub  ejus  partibtis 
eacistitw— Con.  TxicUait.  Cmm»  et  Deoreta,  bmbbo  xm.,  c.  iii 
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tiation.  All  belieyeTS  are  bound  to  worship  the  holy 
saerament  with  the  worship  due  to  God.  For  we 
believe  that  the  same  God  is  present  there  whom  the 

angels  were  ordered  to  adore  when  he  entered  into  the 
world;  the  God  whom  the  magi  adored,  worshipping  at 
his  feet;  the  God  whom  the  apostles  adored  in  Galilee.'** 

The  more  important  doctrines  of  the  Eucharist  being 
thus  declared,  mention  is  next  made  of  the  several  rites 
instituted  in  its  honour.  "  A  custom,"  says  the  decree, 
**has  been  introduced  into  the  Church  which  ought  to  be 
r(  ii;i7'ded  as  of  great  use  and  sanctity.  It  is  that  of 
setting  apart  a  particular  day  to  the  glory  of  this  august 
and  adorable  sacrament,  and  in  which  it  may  be  treated 
with  due  veneration  and  solemnity,  and  be  carried  in 
procession  through  the  streets  and  public  places,  with 
respect  and  pomp.  The  practice,  again,  of  keeping  the 
holy  Eucharist  in  a  consecrated  vessel  is  so  antient  that 
it  has  been  known  from  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice. 
It  is  now  also  ordered,  that  the  holy  and  necessary  cus- 
tom of  carrying  the  sacrament  to  the  sick  be  contmued, 
a  practice  both  just  and  reasonable,  and  known  to  the 
Church  in  the  earliest  periods." 

After  giving  a  solemn  warning  respecting  the  danger 
of  approaching  a  rite  so  holy  while  sin  reigns  in  the 
heart,  the  penitent  is  warned  that  his  private  sorrow  is 
not  sufficient  to  prepare  him  for  the  communion.  It  is 
necessary  that  his  approach  to  the  altar  be  preceded  by 
a  sacramental  confession.  The  mode  of  rciciving,  is 
then  spoken  of.  **  Our  fathers,**  says  the  decree,  wisely 
distinguished  the  manner  in  which  dilferent  men  par- 
take of  the  Eucharist.  Some  receive  it  no  otherwise 
than  sacramentally ;  such  are  they  who  approach  it  in  a 
state  of  sin.  Others  receive  it  only  spiritually ;  these 
are  persons  who  ardently  desire  this  celestial  bread,  and 
prove  its  power  by  the  presence  of  a  lively  faith  which 
works  by  charity.  But  a  third  class  there  is,  and  it 
consists  of  those  who  receive  it  both  sacramentally  and 
spiritually,  and  approach  the  divine  banquet  in  the 
nuptial  robe.''  To  this  is  added  the  exhortation  of  the 
council,  in  which  it  beseeches,  and  with  paternal  affec- 

*  Con.  Trident.  Canones  et  Decreta,  bcssio  xiii.,  c.  v. 
VOL.  II.  I  I 
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tloiiy  and  by  the  bowels  of  Jesus  ChriBt,  conjures  all 
who  bear  the  name  of  Christians,  to  unite  with  eaeh 
other  in  this  sign  of  peace,  in  this  bond  of  charity,  in 
this  symbol  of  concord;  to  remember  without  ceasing  the 
wondrous  love  of  the  Saviour,  who  gave  us  his  flesh  to 
eat,  and  suffered  death  for  our  salvation;  to  believe  the 
sacred  mystery  of  his  body  aud  blood  with  a  faith  so 
steadfast,  a  respect  so  pro/bund,  a  piety  so  great,  that 
they  may  always  be  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  the  heavenly 
food ;  to  be  nourished  by  its  virtue  ;  so  that  they  may 
tlioreby  be  prepared  to  pass  from  this  eartldy  sojourn 
to  a  heavenly  coimtry,  where  they  shall  eat,  without  the 
veil,  tliat  food  ot"  angels  which  now  they  can  only  par-, 
take  of  under  the  covering  of  the  sacred  mysteries. 

The  received  doctriue  of  the  Roman  Church  having 
been  thus  carefully  stated,  it  was  further  observed*  that 
it  is  not  sufficient  for  us  to  know  the  truth»  unless  we 
are  at  the  same  time  guarded  against  the  errors  which 
have  been  published  under  its  name.  FoUowing,  there- 
fore,  the  plan  adopted  on  former  occasions,  canons  were 
added  to  the  decree,  and  in  these  the  heresies  of  the 
reformers  were  distinctly  set  forth  and  condemned. 
The  nature  of  the  anathemas  may  be  understood  from 
what  has  been  said  respecting  the  decree  itself;  and  we 
may  pass  to  the  statement  of  doctrine  made  in  the  four- 
teenth session,  held  on  the  25th  of  November.  This  chiefly 
regarded  the  sacrament  of  penance,  and  it  was  observed, 
that,  "  if  all  those  who  have  been  regenerated  by  baptism 
were  to  remain  in  the  righteousness  conferred  upon 
them  by  that  sacrament,  no  other  would  have  been 
needed  tor  the  remission  of  sins.  But  God,  who  is  rich 
in  ni(M  c\ ,  knowing  our  weakness,  has  thought  it  good  to 
j)rovide  tlie  means  of  recovery  for  those  who  since 
baptism  have  yielded  themselves  up  to  sin  and  the  power 
of  the  devil.  This  remedy  is  the  sacrament  of  penance, 
by  which  the  benefits  of  the  death  of  Christ  are  applied 
to  those  who  have  thus  offended  against  their  baptismal 
vows.  Penance  was  always  necessary  to  those  who 
desired  to  recover  the  peace  of  God;  but  before  the 
coming  of  Jesus  Christ  it  was  not  a  sacrament,  and  it  is 
now  such  for  those  only  who  have  received  baptism. 
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Onr  Lord  more  distinctly  instituted  it  as  a  sacramenty 
when,  having  arisen  from  the  dead,  he  saidy  Receive 
ye  the  Holy  Spirit ;  whosesoever  sins  ye  remit  they  are 
remitted."* 

Such  being  the  supposed  authority  for  giving  to 
penance  the  title  of  a  sacrament,  the  council  could  not 
but  condemn  those  who  refuse  to  acknowledge,  that 
Jesus  Christ  intended  by  the  above  words  to  communi- 
cate to  his  apostles,  and  their  successors,  the  power  of 
remitting  and  retaining  sins  committed  since  baptism,  or 
who  wish  to  understand  them  as  simply  bestowiTig  the 
right  to  preach  the  word  of  God,  and  to  announce  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

A  distinction  is  then  drawn  between  baptism  and 
penance.  It  is  evident,  observed  the  fathers,  that  they 
are  alike  in  neither  form  nor  matter.  In  penance,  the 
priest  exercises  the  office  of  a  judge,  which  is  not  the 
case  in  baptism,  since  the  Church,  according  to  the 
apostle,  has  no  jurisdiction  over  those  who  have  not  yet 
been  baptized.  Again,  by  penance  we  cannot  obtain 
that  entire  and  perfect  renewal  which  takes  place  in 
baptism,  unless  by  many  tears,  and  those  painful  works 
which  the  justice  of  God  requires ;  so  that  the  holy 
fethers  have  properly  described  it  as  a  laborious  baptism.f 
Respecting  tlie  form  of  penance,  it  is  said  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  words  of  absolution  pronounced  by  the 
priest ;  while  the  matter  of  the  sacrament  consists  of 
the  contrition,  the  confession  and  the  satisfaction  of  the 
penitent.  Its  effect  is  his  reconciliation  to  God,  wliich 
is  usually  followed,  it  is  said,  in  persons  of  ardent  tem- 
perament by  great  internal  peace  and  spiritual  con- 
solations. 

The  attention  of  the  fathers  was  especially  directed  to 
the  minute  statement  of  their  views  on  the  place  which 

♦  John  XX.,  22,  23. 

f  Per  liaivtiBmiim  enim  Christtmi  induentes,  novft  'pronua  in  flio  efficimur 
CKBfciin,  plcnam  et  integram  peccatorum  onminin  lemissionem  consei^uentes: 
ad  quam  tamen  novitatem  et  intcgritatem  per  sacramentum  pcenitcntiaB,  siiio 
magnis  nostris  fletibiu  et  laboribus,  divina  id  exigeute  justitia,  pervcnire  nc- 
quaquam  possiimus :  ut  merits  poraitentia  laboriosas  qnidam  baptismus  k 
Sanctis  j>atriLiis  dietus  fuerit.  Est  autein  hoc  sacramentum  poeiiitt'iitiie 
lapsis  pobt  ba]>tismuni  nd  sdutcm  neceb;.sarium,  ut  JGU)ttduiIl  rcgeoexaiis  ipse 
baptismus.-— Caiioued  et  Dccrcta,  sessio  xiv.,  c.  ii. 
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contrition  was  to  occupy  in  the  reconciling  of  penitents* 
It  is  properly  the  first  of  his  acts^  and  comprehends  a 
deep,  internal  sorrow  for  sin,  with  the  earnest  resolntioii 
to  offend  no  more.  It  is,  they  added,  more  than  a  mere 
ceasing  from  sin,  and  commencing  of  a  new  conrse,  it 
is  marked  by  a  true  hatred  of  the  past  life  of  iniquity. 
Some  controverted  points  were  touched  upon  in  speaking 
on  the  subject  of  fear,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
fathers  of  the  council  should  have  so  frequently  entered 
upon  questions  which  would  expose  their  decrees,  not 
more  to  tlie  proper  arguments  of  adverse  theologians, 
than  To  the  minute  and  nietapli3^sical  criticisms  of  mere 
objectors.  The  course  thus  pursued  might  sometimes, 
perhaps,  be  adopted,  or  at  least  allowed,  for  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  confining  the  discussion  to  matters 
of  little  practical  importance  ;  but  for  the  most  part  it 
appears  really  to  have  heen  dictated  by  the  notion,  that 
it  was  as  necessary  to  mark  the  minutest  divisions,  the 
nicest  shades  of  human  sentiment,  as  to  determine  the 
correct  meaning  of  a  scriptural  statement.  Nothing  can 
be  more  striking  than  the  frequent  recurrence  of  meta* 
physical  argument  in  the  debates  of  the  council ;  and 
argument  employed  with  &r  too  great  a  degree  of  both 
earnestness  and  ability  to  justify  our  imputing  the  zeal 
which  put  it  forth  to  pride  or  hypocrisy.  These  bad 
principles  might,  with  all  probability,  be  fairly  laid  to 
the  charge  of  those  who  determined  the  greater  move- 
ments of  the  assembly;  but  many  of  the  members  who 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  discussions  had  little  to  do 
with  the  management  of  the  affairs  whicfi  concerned  the 
politics  of  the  council.  They  reasoned,  tlierefore,  ac- 
cording^ to  the  dictates  of  their  understanding  and  their 
conscience ;  and  the  result  was  a  complicated  and  labo- 
rious effort  to  determine  and  explain  mysteries  which, 
for  the  immediate  objects  of  the  meeting,  needed  only 
to  be  pointed  at  as  embodied  and  exhibited  in  some  sim- 
ple article  of  the  creed.  The  council,  in  reality,  ought 
not  to  have  regarded  itself  as  responsible  for  explaining 
the  principles  on  which  belief  is  founded,  or  through 
which  holiness  is  becoming  and  profitable  to  man.  Its 
proper  business  was  with  the  positive  .statements pf  scrip* 
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ture.  When  it  departed  from  this,  it  offended,  in  the 
first  place,  against  the  supremacy  of  divine  revelation, 
and  the  just  remonstrances  of  the  Protestants;  and,  in 
the  next,  it  departed,  in  an  almost  equal  degree,  from 
the  path  which  it  was  safest  for  it  to  pursue,  as  repre? 
senting  a  Church  which  desired  nothing  more  than  the 
simple  defence  of  its  rights  and  dogmas  against  an  in^ 
quiring  age. 

Extreme  unction  formed  the  subject  of  another  part 

of  the  decree.    It  was  described  as  the  consummation 

of  penitence,  of  the  Christian  life  in  general,  which  ought 
to  be  but  ci  coiUiiuutl  penance.  Our  Lord,  in  his  infinite 
goodness,  did  not  restrict  his  mercy  to  the  providing  of 
powerful  succours  in  the  other  sacraments;  to  the  sup- 
ply of  means  whereby  we  may  overcome  our  enemies  in 
the  journey  of  life.  He  desired  to  strengthen  us  in  th^ 
end  by  the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction  ;  and  this,  be- 
cause there  is  no  time  in  w  Inch  the  foe  is  more  ready 
to  exercise  his  power  against  us,  or  makes  greater 
eftbrts  to  destroy  our  souls,  and  deprive  us  of  our  con- 
fidence in  the  mercy  of  God.  This  sacred  unction  of 
the  sick  was  established,  it  is  said,  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  as  a  true  sacrament  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
authority  of  St.  James  and  St.  Mark  is  alleged  in  proof 
of  this  assertion,  and  the  rite  is  then  described  according 
to  the  usual  scholastic  definition,  comprehending  the 
matter,  the  form,  and  the  effect.  Of  these,  the  first  con- 
sists of  the  oil,  previously  blessed  by  the  bishop ;  the 
second,  of  the  words  pronounced  at  the  anointing ;  the 
^ird,  in  the  cleansing  of  the  penitent  from  the  remains 
of  sin,  or  from  sin  itself,  if  any  should  exist  for  which 
no  expiation  had  yet  been  offered ;  in  the  comforting  and 
strengthening  of  his  soul  by  inspiring  him  with  great  con- 
fidence in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  which  may  help  him 
more  easily  to  bear  his  pains,  to  resist  the  temptations  of 
Satan,  and  sometimes  even  to  recover  health,  when  such 
a  restoration  is  profitable  to  the  soul. 

Fifteen  canons  on  the  sacrament  of  penance,  and  four 
on  that  of  e>:trt me  unction,  accompanied  tlu  sr  decrees, 
and  anathemas  were  solemnly  pronounced  against  those 
who  denied  the  name  or  character  of  sacraments  to  these 
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several  ordinances;  who  confounded  that  of  penauoe 
with  baptism,  or  pretended  that  the  words  of  our  Saviour, 
Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted,"  referred 
only  to  the  general  declaration  of  the  gospd  covenant 
in  preaching.  The  same  anathema  was  pronounced  on 
those  who  denied  that  penance  consists  of  three  parts, 
that  iSf  contrition,  confession,  and  satis&ctioB,  or  who 
pretend  that  it  consists  but  of  the  terrors  of  consdenoe 
agitated  at  the  view  of  sin,  and  of  the  faidi  which  teaches 
that  those  sins  shall  be  remitted  for  Christ's  sake.  So  also 
was  another  employed  against  those  who  believe  that 
the  contrition  which  arises  from  the  cxrimination  and 
hatred  of  sin,  and  the  fear  of  eternal  dauniation,  with 
•the  resolution  to  Ic^iul  a  better  life,  disposes  not  to  grace, 
but  only  renders  a  man  hypocritical,  and  makes  him  a 
greater  sinner  than  before. 

Confession,  and  the  power  of  the  priest  to  absolve, 
formed  the  subject  of  several  other  anathemas,  tiie  curse 
being  pronounced  with  great  distinctness  upon  every 
one  who  erred  in  the  slightest  degree  from  what  was 
declared  to  be  the  belief  of  the  catholic  Church.  •  Such 
a  course  was  inevitable,  from  the  plans  adopted  by  the 
council.  It  had  ventured  to  discuss  the  minutest 
branches  of  scientific  theology;  and  the  discussions  of  an 
assembly  which  lays  claims  to  in&llibilitj  could  not  be 
terminated  but  by  definitions,  decrees  and  anathemas. 
•When  treating  of  matters  connected  with  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church,  it  arrived  at  decisions  justified  alike 
by  good  sense  and  the  necessities  of  the  times.  But 
that  which  the  sincerest  friends  of  Rome  complained  of, 
was  the  room  still  left  for  the  escape  of  powerful  offend- 
ers, and  the  opportunities  afforded  to  those  who  most 
needed  correction,  to  atone  for  the  want  of  real  church 
worsliip  by  loud  assertions  of  tlieir  loyalty  to  its  chief, 
and  readiness  to  contend  for  its  honour  and  supremacy. 
Tlic  decree  now  passed  consisted  of  fourteen  articles, 
among  which  there  were  those  which  concerned  the 
ordination  of  the  clergy,  the  power  of  the  bishops,  and 
their  relation  to  other  authorities.  Prelates  complained, 
it  is  said,  with  justice,  that  the  dispensations  and  permis- 
sions continually  given  by  the  court  6f  Rgme  almost 
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wholly  destroyed  the  power  of  the  bishops,  and  despoiled 
them  of  their  dignity.  In  proof  of  this  it  was  further 
observed,  that  when  a  bishop  refused  to  confer  orders  on 
a  person,  or  desired  to  suspend  any  of  his  clergy,  for  just 
and  necessary  causes,  the  court  of  Rome  inteHered,  and 
received  both  the  one  and  the  other,  granting  them  that 
which  the  bishop  had  refused,  and  thereby  setting  at 
nought  every  effort  to  promote  order  and  discipline.* 

A  subject  of  diis  kind  was  fraught  with  danger,  and 
was  known  to  be  so  by  the  presidents  of  the  council* 
They  desired,  therefore,  that  neither  the  Pope  nor  his 
officers  might  be  named  in  the  decrees  respecting 
licenses  and  exemptions.  By  this  request  the  coun- 
cil was  led  to  nullify  the  most  important  of  its  functions  ; 
to  humble  itself  before  a  mightier  power ;  and  confess 
that  it  was  governed  by  another  law,  another  principle 
than  that  of  the  plain  and  simple  trutli.  The  boon 
which  the  bishops  required  %vas  granted  only  in  the 
most  limited  deg-ree  ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  confess 
tliemselves  satished ;  and  the  decree  of  reformation,  like 
so  many  other  laws  of  a  similar  kind,  however  well  con* 
ceived,  however  comprehensive  and  well  fitted  to  im- 
prove the  discipline  of  the  Church  and  ecclesiastical 
manners,  was  made  abortive  by  the  dread  entertained 
lest  tlie  papal  throne  might  be  deprived  of  some  of  its 
defences,  the  courtiers  of  the  Vatican  of  some  of  their 
privileges.  Not  only  were  the  champions  of  Rome  con- 
tinually on  the  watch  lest  any  thing  should  be  said  or 
done  contrary  to  the  immunities  of  the  Pope,  but  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Spanish  monarch  were  equally  eager 
to  silence  any  discussion  which  mi[?]it  possibly  end  in 
determinations  offensive  to  their  master.'!' 

*  Fleury.    P  iolo  SarpL 

+  Vnrp:a3.  The  letter  is  datc(l  2C>tli  Nov.  1561,  and  is  addressed  to  tlie 
bishop  of  Arras.  The  despatches  of  his  majesty  were  good.  They  con- 
tained the  instraetions  I  wished  for.  As  soon  as  they  were  receive^  Don 

Fran^-(»is  de  Toledo  spoke  to  the  legate.  It  would  lie  too  lou^  to  ^\Titc  what 
passc-d  between  them.  Don  Francis,  I  believe,  will  -^vrite.  T]h>  legate, 
however,  I  will  tcii  you,  is  always  the  same.  He  is  a  man  lost  tu  all  shame. 
PerfricuU  JiwUem  insigniter.  Believe  me,  I  have  not  words  sufficiently 
exprcsi:=ivc  to  describe  the  pride  and  eflfrontery  whieh  he  exhibits  in  the 
managemcut  of  the  coimciJ.  As  lie  finds  we  are  timid,  and  tliat  his  majesty 
ttikes  all  possible  caro  not  to  give  vexation  to  the  Pope,  he  endcavourb  to 
fiigbten  us  by  speaking  with  hawghtiiieBs.''— Lettics  et  Memoires^  p.  207. 
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Between  the  two  powers  it  may  be  easily  understood 
bow  little  of  real  liberty  even  the  most  conicientioys  of 
the  fathers  could  enjoy,  while  those  who  were,  either  by 
nature  or  circumstances,  less  likely  to  act  with  firmness 
and  independence,  could  only  appear  in  the  chnacter  of 
men  employed  to  advocate*  against  the  common  sense  of 
Christendom,  the  interest^  we  follies  and  vices  of  the 
very  vampires  of  the  Church.  An  eye-witness,  an  actor 
in  the  scenes  described,  said  plainly  of  himself  and 
others,  We  are  in  fact  but  dumb  dogs,  not  daring  to 
bark."  The  same  writer,  speaking  of  the  legate  Crescen* 
tio,  describes  bim  as  a  man  lost  alt<^ether  to  shame. 
**Hc  treats  the  bisho])s  like  slaves;  when  they  oppose  him, 
he  threatens  to  leave  them  to  themselves ;  and  unless 
God  should  work  a  miracle  to  hinder  it,  the  council  will 
become  utterly  insi ij,nifi cant.**  Acrain :  "1  cannot  tell 
you  liow  overwhelmed  1  am  with  grief  at  beholding 
affairs  in  this  state.  The  bishops  are  vexed  nnd  dis- 
gusted, and  many  of  them  feel  that  they  are  otiending 
their  consciences  by  remaining  here  any  longer.  Prayers 
and  solicitations  of  every  kind  are  employed  to  retain 
them,  but  nothiug  I  believe  will  avail,  unless  the  legate 
change  his  conduct." 

These  complaints  were  chiefly  excited  by  the  efforts 
made,  on  the  part  of  the  president,  to  sapport  the  claims 
of  Rome  to  the  revenues  derived  from  the  appointment 
to  benefices.  But  it  was  confessed  that  eve^  depart- 
ment of  the  Church  was  marked  by  corruptions,  and 
the  observer  of  what  was  continually  taking  place  could 
nut  help  remarking:,  respecting  a  full  and  efficient  re- 
form, "We  must  wait  for  a  more  favourable  season; 
for  the  time  when  the  Lord  shall  purify  the  sons  of 
Levy.  1  sometimes  think  that  this  purification  will  be 
brought  to  pass  by  extraordinary  chastisements.  God, 
however,  may  offer  other  remedies,  of  more  easy  appli- 
cation, for  the  evils  of  the  Church.  Things  are  at  present 
in  a  frightful  state.  The  abuses  which  prevail  are  too 
trying.  All  the  nerves  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  are 
broken.  An  infamous  traffick  is  carried  on  with  pos- 
sessions that  have  been  consecrated  to  God." 

Having  thus  spoken  on  the  opposition  made  to  any 
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effeetaal  attempt  in  the  way  of  reformation^  the  same 
witer  alludes,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  little  hope  there 
was  of  any  fairer  conduct  in  Tegard  to  the  discussion  of 
doctrine.    ^  The  Emperor,"  says  he^  **  has  sent  hither 
many  oxcellent  theologians.   The  doctors  of  Louvain 
are  respectable  both  for  their  knowledge  and  their 
piety.    But  they  are  not  called  to  assist  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  canons.    This  is  remarked  and  complained 
of.   Accomplished  theologians,  whom  the  council  would 
liave  felt  it  a  duty  to  summon  from  the  farthest  corners  of 
the  world,  are  only  employed,  from  session  to  session, 
to  dispute  for  a  passing  hour.    They  are  then  forgotten. 
With  what  fear,  on  the  contrary,  ought  the  council  to 
proceed  to  the  publisliiiig  of  an  article  of  faith  ;  and 
even  when  nothing  more  is  required  than  simply  to 
declare  what  lias  been  the  judorurnt  of  the  Church 
from  early  times?    How  much  greater  ought  to  be  the 
care  attending  the  publication  of  a  canon  ?    If  the 
Pope  and  his  ministers  do  not  take  better  measures  to 
appease  the  troubles  of  the  Church  and  to  heal  its 
wounds,  there  will,  in  a  little  time,  be  nothing  of  it  re- 
maining.   They  have  already  lost  provinces  and  king- 
doms, through  the  numberless  abuses  which  have  been 
left  unreformed ;  and  they  would  willingly  blind  them- 
selves to  the  danger  of  losing  that  little  comer  of  the 
world  which  still  remains  faithful.   The  Church  is  re- 
duced to  these  narrow  boundaries,  and  even  within 
them  heresies  abound,  and  enjoy  power  and  credit. 
St.  PauFs  prediction  approaches  its  accomplishment. 
*  That  day  shall  not  come,  unless  there  come  a  falling 
away  first.'*     St.  Anselm  explains  tliis  passage  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  because  of  the  abuses  and  vices  which 
reign  within  it.    May  the  Lord  have  pity  upon  us,  and 
not  punish  our  sins  as  they  deserve." 

Not  content  w^ith  this  severe  expression  of  discontent, 
he  further  says,  "  You  see  to  what  the  Pope  and  his 
ministers  expose  the  Church.  We  ought  to  look  for 
nothing  better  than  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  edifice.'' 
The  conduct  of  the  legate  towards  those  who  ventured  to 
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oppose  his  plans  seems  to  have  far  exceeded,  in  open  vio- 
lence, aii^  thing  attempted  by  his  predecessors.  An 
instance  is  cited  by  Vargas,  which  well  nigh  rou9ed  the 
indignation  of  the  council  to  the  point  where  resent- 
ment ceases  to  be  capable  of  oompromise.   The  bishop 
of  Verdun  is  represented  as  a  man  of  great  virtue  and 
sincerity.    He  spoke,  on  one  occasion,  as  the  strong  feel* 
ines  of  an  honest  mind  prompted,  and  declared  that  the 
reformation  proposed  was  more  in  pretence  than  ia. 
reality.  .This  observation  so  enraged  the  legate  that  he 
turned  upon  the  bishop,  and  utteired  a  volley  of  abuse 
which  filled  his  hearers  with  equal  anger  and  disgust. 
No  one  ventured,  at  first,  to  support  the  ill-treated 
prelate;  but  wliispers  passed  to  and  fro  among*  the 
fathers.    The  electors  of  Cologne  and  Treves  meditated 
retiring  after  such  an  insult  had  been  passed  upon  one 
of  their  associates.    They  are  reported  to  have  said, 
that  the  assembly  was  a  council  only  to  such  an  extent 
as  it  pleased  the  le^-ate. 

A  more  particular  account  of  this  matter  is  found  in 
the  memoir  of  another  eye-witness,  the  bishop  of 
Orense.*  It  was  to  this  prelate  the  archbishop  of  Co- 
logne addressed  himself  when  first  yielding  to  the 
impulse  of  indignant  feeling.  Tell  me  the  truth, 
bishop,"  he  said ;  "  do  you  think  this  council  is  free?" 
"  My  Lord,"  w^as  the  reply,  "  you  ask  me  a  question  to 
which  it  is  difficult  to  return  an  answer.  I  cannot 
reply  at  the  moment.  All  I  can  now  say  is,  that  the 
council  ought  to  be  iree.''  Speak  plainly/'  rejoined 
the  elector;  do  you  see  an}'  liberty  in  the  conncil?*' 
^  My  Lord/'  answered  the  bishop,  I  pray  you  not  to 
press  me  upon  the  subject  now :  I  will  answer  you  in 
your  own  house.''  The  elector,  it  is  said,  then  turned 
to  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  the  two  dignitaries 
conversed  with  each  otiicr  in  an  under  tone  of  voice,  but 
with  sufficient  distinctness  to  let  it  be  known  that  they 

*  Lcttrcs  ct  Aremoircs  de  Varcia^.  !\Temoirc  de  rEvc  qnn  d'Orcnsc,  p.  252. 
**  I  hope,"  says  the  writer,  alluding  to  the  coining  session,  that  the  prelates; 
the  electors,  aa  well  others,  will  do  all  that  his  majesty  wishes ;  but  it  must 
be  acknowledged  thdr  epirits  are  vei  j  low.  lliis  may  have  sad  cooaequencea. 
The  lega,te  sees  they  entertain  great  deferenoe  for  him." 
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were  severely  censuring  the  conduct  of  which  they  had 
been  witnesses.^ 

The  news  which  reached  Trent  on  the  first  movement 
of  Maurice  at  the  head  of  his  troops  was  sufficient  to 
A  justify  the  suspension  of  the  debates  in  which 
^ the  aLmbly  Wenga^ed.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  power  of  Rome  in  former  days,  it  was 
evidently  now  dependent,  in  man^  respect!^  on  the 
state  and  disposition  of  other  authonlies.  There  would 
have  been  something  almost  absurd  in  the  attempts  of 
a  council  to  pass  decrees  which  should  regulate  the 
faith  of  the  world,  while  the  mass  of  society  and  the 
Christian  Church  was  being  split  iuto  a  hundred  frag- 
ments. That  they  might  be  united  again  by  the  power 
of  God's  own  spirit ;  that  they  might  be  made  one 
again  in  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  the  prayer  of 
every  sanctified  mind.  But  that  this  re-union  could 
be  effected  l)y  the  commands  of  an  assembly  which,  from 
the  beginning,  owed  its  authority  to  a  seeming  unity 
which  no  longer  existed  ;  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
persuade  the  world  into  bowing  to  a  power  which  onl^ 
a  small  section,  it  was  said,  now  acknowledged  as  legi- 
timate; this  even  the  most  devoted  fathers  of  the 
council  could  scarcely  believe ;  and  when  they  per- 
suaded  the  legates  to  suspend  the  proceedings,  ^ey 
acted  with  no  less  regard  to  the  true  interests  of  their 
Church  than  to  the  duty  and  propriety  of  the  synod  of 
which  they  formed  a  part.  The  sixteenth  session  was 
held  for  the  mere  purpose  of  adjournment,  and,  at  the 
moment,  we  have  seen,  when  the  last  hope  had  vanished 
from  the  Protestants  of  being  able,  with  safetv,  to  appear 
in  the  assembly.  Twelve  Spanish  bishops  wme  endea- 
voured to  prevent  the  passing  of  the  decree ;  but  they 
soon  IuIIowlm  I  the  example  of  their  brethren,  and  made  a 
hasty  retreat  irom  the  place  where  it  became  every  day 
more  dangerous  to  linger.  Such  was  the  dread  inspired 
by  the  report  of  tlie  progress  made  by  Maurice  in  the  di- 
rection of  Inspruck,  that  the  cardinal  Crescontio,  who 
had  been  seized  with  a  fatal  illness,  was  left  alune.  His 
*  Vaigas.  IfCitresetMeniQircs.  Flcuiy,  t.  viu.,  art.  ix.,  Uv.  cidvii.  n.  87. 
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removal  to  Verona  appears  to  have  hastened  fais  deolh, 
which  took  place  on  the  Ist  of  June.* 

ChaHes  very  narrowly  escaped  the  hands  of  Maurice. 
The  rapid  movements  of  the  prince  deceived  even  the 
experience  of  a  man  who  had  spent  his  life  in  milllary 
manoeuvres.  France  had  leagued  its  forces  with  those 
of  the  protestant  confederates;  and  the  Emperor  and 
his  brother  saw  that  the  position  of  a^irs  rendered  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  this 
powerlui  and  unexpected  enemy.  One  of  the  imme- 
diate consequences  of  tlie  success  of  Maurice  was  the 
release  of  John  Frederic  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse. 
The  treaty,  which  was  concluded  at  Passau,  embraced 
two  other  particulars  of  vast  importance  to  the  happiness 
oi  Germany,  and  tlie  establishment  of  the  reformed  doc- 
trines. It  was  demanded,  on  the  one  hand,  that  a 
careful  examination  should  be  instituted  respecting 
whatever  had  taken  place  that  might  be  considered 
prejudicial  to  the  liberties  of  the  country ;  and,  on  the 
other,  that  no  one  should  be  molested  on  account  of  his 
religion,  while  means  were  being  employed  to  establish 
peace  between  the  several  parties  on  a  just  and  durable 
foundation.f  The  caution  and  delay  of  the  Emperor, 
when  pressed  by  propositions  comprehended  in  these 
general  demands,  was  but  in  the  ordinary  spirit  of  his 
politics.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  the  landgrave 


a  mind  altogether  humbled  and  broken  by  the  troubles 
to  which  he  had  been  exposed.    John  Frederic  had 

•  Some  strangt*  rrports  wrrc  in  circulation  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Tliey 
mark  the  feeling  uf  the  times.  He  was  writings  it  is  said,  very  late  one  night 
III  his  npntmentj  when,  on  rising  to  reach  some  nfimiliment,  be  thought  h« 
0aw  a  bwek  dog  of  extraordinary  size  enter  his  apartment.   The  red  and 

glftriTiflf  eyes  of  tlie  animal,  witn  his  cars  hanqing'  to  the  ground,  greatly 
alarmed  the  cardinal,  and  he  slmuik  hock  with  honror  as  he  beheld  him 
coming  near  ythen  ne  was  ritting,  and  taking  his  place  beneath  the  table. 

He  was  at  first  nnal)!c  to  speak,  Init,  recovering  liiniself  a  little,  he  called  lii^ 
domestics.  "\Vlien  they  entered  the  apartment,  tlie  dog  was  no  longer  to  IxJ 
seen.  This  filled  the  legate,  it  is  said,  with  frehh  terror,  and  he  wiis  from 
that  time  Biink  in  ])rofound  melancholy.  ^Vhen  approaching  his  latter  end, 
he  freauently  called  to  his  domestics.,  says  the  x^rt,  to  diiTe  the  dog£n>m 
his  bea. — Sleidan,  t.  iii.,  liv.  xxiii.,  p.  175. 

t  Ibid.,  t.  III.,  liv.  xjuv.,  p.  209.  Schmidt.  Gcscluchte  der  Deutchcn, 
t.  VLi^cxvi,,  p.  205* 


in  his  liberty,  but  exhibiting 
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borne  his  sorrows  meekly  and  with  cheerful  resig- 
nation ;  and  his*  restoration  to  freedom  afforded  fresh 
opportnnities  for  the  display  of  his  calm  and  dig- 
nified assurance  that  all  things  work  together  &^ 
good  to  them  that  love  God."  Having  heen  permitted 
by  the  Emperor,  who  latterly  regarded  him  with  great 
respect,  to  fortify  the  town  of  Gotha,  he  re-assumed  the 
Btiie  and  arms  of  his  electorate.  Maurice  beheld  this 
with  jealousy,  and  a  negotiation  was  entered  into  to 
settle  their  several  claims,  but  the  affitir  presented  in« 
surmountable  obstacles  to  an  amicable  arrangement. 
Maurice  died  the  following  year  of  a  wound  received  in 
battle  against  Albert  of  Brandeburg,  who  had  refused  the 
treaty  of  Passau.  John  Frederic  demanded  of  Augustus, 
the  brother  and  successor  of  the  deceased  prince,  the 
restitution  of  his  states.  The  new  elector  denied  the 
justice  of  such  a  claim,  but  the  negotiations  which  fol- 
lowed secured  to  Jolm  Frederic  the  peaceable  possession 
of  tlie  share  of  territory  granted  him  for  the  support  of 
his  princely  dignity.  He  died  as  he  hrid  lived,  rejoicing 
in  the  gospel  to  the  last ;  and  declaring  his  full  trust  in 
the  mercy  of  the  Lord.*  He  had  enjoyed  his  liberty 
but  a  short  time,  and  even  that  period  had  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  conflicts  of  those  in  whose  reconciliation  he 
was  deeply  interested.  But  he  was  comforted,  at  length, 
by  seeing  bis  family  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  terri-^ 
tory  and  revenue  which  would  save  them  from  contempt 
in  me  eyes  of  other  princes.  His  amiableconsort,  who  had 
borne  so  willingly  an  equal  share  of  his  griefs,  cherished 
from  the  first  no  other  desire  than  that  of  beholding  him 
once  more  in  the  circle  of  his  beloved  friends.  It  had  been 
her  frequent  declaration,  that  she  should  die  content  if 
she  could  but  once  see  him  restored  to  freedom,  and  in 
health  and  peace.  This  was  the  constant  subject  of  her 
prayers  to  heaven,  and  they  were  rarely  offered  up  with- 
out abundance  of  sighs  and  tears. 

A  diet  was  suniiiiuiicd  at  Augsburg  in  February  1555, 

•  flis  death  happened  March  "3,  1554,  at  VV>mar,  and  eleven  days  after  that 
of  Ilia  wife.  When  they  were  preparing  her  tomb,  he  requested  that  the  place 
mjglit  also  be  made  ready  for  nim,  eonBcieus,  he  said,  tluit  hit  own  depoituie 
was  nigh  at  hand.  His  consort  was  deserving  of  such  a  hn^l  and.  Her  piety 
was  sober  and  fervent  as  his  own. — Sleidan,  t.  ui.  lir.  xxv,  p.  269. 
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for  the  final  setdement  of  religion.  The  treaty  of  Passau 
contained  the  chief  points  to  be  insisted  on  by  the  friends 
of  the  Reformation.  Of  those  who  retained  ^eir  hostility 
to  any  measure  of  accommodation,  none  was  so  fierce  sus 
Otto,  cardinal  bishop  of  Augsburg.'"'  Happily,  however, 
for  the  cause  of  peace,  he  was  suddenly  called  to  Rome 
to  take  part  in  the  election  of  a  new  Pope.  The  dis- 
cussions were  terminated  on  the  25th  of  September,  and 
thus  was  established  the  grand  principle  of  religious 
toleration,  and  the  yet  grander  truth,  that  the  Bible  is 
not  only  the  source  of  spiritual  knowledj^e,  but  is  suffi- 
cient, w  hen  studied  and  adhered  to,  to  separate  from  the 
world,  and  gather  from  the  midst  of  vain  and  corrupt 
nations  a  peculiar  people  zealous  for  tlie  honour  of  their 
Lord,  devoted  to  good  works,  cultivating  divine  grace, 
obedient  to  the  spirit,  and  re-uniting  themselves  to  the 
only  true  catholic  Church,  the  believers  whose  ^th  and 
holiness  have  made  them  one  with  Christ. 

Many  years  of  tranquillity  were  now  to  be  looked  for 
in  Germany.  But  wlnle  these  transactions  were  taking 
-  A.  D.16SS.  plaee,  Julius  III.  ended  his  anxious  and  ambi- 
tious career:  two  other  Pontiffs  passed  over 
the  stage  in  quick  succession ;  and  Pius  I V .  ascended 
the  pontifical  throne,  to  leave  a  name  memorable  for  its 
superscription  to  the  final  decrees  of  the  council.  That 
assembly  had  been  so  long  suspended,  that  hopes 
were  entertained,  by  those  who  regarded  it  with  little 
•  complaisance,  that  its  proceedings  might  continue  to  be 
deferred,  and  that  till  the  minds  of  men  were  rendered 
indiiiercnt  to  their  renewal.  But  the  court  of  Rome 
discovered,  at  length,  that  these  hopes  were  fallacious, 
and  that  it  must  still  have  recourse  to  the  council,  as  its 
best  defence  against  the  interference  of  other  j  )o\\  ers 
with  its  extensive  claims  to  authority  in  matters  of 
faith  and  religions  discipline.  A  bull  of  convocation 
was  therefore  pulilished  in  November  1  560,  but  it  was 
not  till  the  month  of  February  1562,  that  the  first  ses- 
sion, after  the  recess,  that  is,  the  eighteenth  of  the  coun- 
cil, could  be  safely  held. 

*  God  is  a  God  of  unity,  said  the  caidioaL  and  not  of  diyiaion.— Sleidan* 
Schmidt,  t.vi^l>.i.,e.  20,  p.  m  ^ 
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The  most  important  measure  proposed  was  the  general 
reformation  of  the  clergy,  and  the  cardinals  were  boldly 
assailed  as  unworthily  endeavouring  to  obtain  an  exemp- 
tion  from  the  rule  proposed.  No, '  said  the  archbishop 
of  Braga,  ^^the  very  illustrious  cardinals  have  need  of 
a  very  illustrious  reform/'  The  first  thing  which  they 
want,"  he  continued,  "is  to  know  how  to  treat  the 
bishops,  whose  authority  has  been  almost  annihilated 
since  this  order  of  cardinals,  unknown  to  the  antient 
Church,  has  come  into  existence."  On  another  occa- 
bioii,  the  ambassador  of  the  King  of  France  addressed 
the  assembly  in  a  similar  tone,  exhorting  it  to  establish 
a  general  reform,  and  the  antient  discipline,  as  the  only 
means  left  for  saving  the  Church  from  universal  niin. 
Little  progress,  however,  was  made  in  the  real  business 
of  the  council.  The  question  of  residence  was  discussed, 
but  left  undecided  from  mouth  to  month  ;  and  the  Pope 
openly  complained  of  the  ambassadors  who  appeared  at 
Trent,  and  especially  of  those  of  France,  whose  haughty 
demands  savoured  more  of  heresy  than  of  fidelity  to  the 
Church,  or  anxiety  for  its  safety  and  honour.*  It  was 
found  necessary,  on  both  sides,  to  quiet  these  disputes ; 
and  the  discussions  were  allowed  to  proceed  with  better 
prospect  of  success.  The  Eucharist  was  again  made  the 
subject  of  inquiry,  and  the  fathers  were  called  upon  to 
determine  whether  the  communion  received  in  one  kind 
conferred  as  much  grace  as  when  received  in  both  kinds. 
Most  of  the  divines  who  took  part  in  the  debate  insisted 
strongly  that  it  was  inexpedient  and  unwise  to  introduce 
such  a  question.  The  Council  of  Constance,  it  was  re- 
marked, had  left  it  undetermined,  and  so  it  ought  still 
to  be.  To  prohibit  the  use  of  the  cup  by  a  formal  decree 
could  not  fail  to  startle  many  who  might  have  suiiered 
the  abuse  to  exist  with  a  passive  indifference  to  its  effects. 
But  the  ambassadors  of  France,  especially,  insisted  that 
the  kings  of  their  country  had  always  enjoyed  the  pri- 
vilege of  communicating  in  both  kinds,  and  that  there 
were  also  several  monasteries  in  the  nation,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  claimed  the  same  right. 

A  decree  was  at  length  presented  to  the  assembly,  and, 

*  Fleuiy,  t,  yin.,  art.  xi.,  lir.vUz.,  n.  35. 
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according  to  thjs^  it  was  resolved,  that  the  communion 
in  both  kinds  was  not  founded  on  a  divine  command  ) 
that  the  Church  had,  for  just  and  reasonable  caiuflet, 
determined  not  to  give  the  cup  to  the  laity,  or  to  the 
clergy  when  not  engaged  in  celebrating  the  sacrament ; 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  received  entire  under  each  kind  ; 
and  that,  with  reeard  to  the  effect  of  the  Eucharist, 
those  who  received  it  under  but  one  kind  were  not  de* 
prived  of  any  grace  necessary  to  salvation.  The  num- 
ber of  bishops  now  present  at  the  council  amounted  to  a 
hundred  and  iirty-seven.  No  less  than  a  hundred  theo- 
logiaus  also  were  fuuud  in  the  assembly ;  and,  besides 
the  ambassadors,  there  were  near  two  thousand  other 
persons  who  had  admission  to  the  meetinp;  held  on  the 
21  st  of  July.  But  numerous  as  the  assemblage  was,  and 
fitti'fl  as  it  seemed  to  determine  matters  of  tlie  greatest 
dithculty,  the  ehief  point  in  debate,  whether,  tiiat  is,  the 
laity  ought  to  be  allowed  the  eup  iu  the  sacrament,  was 
referred  to  the  decision  of  the  Pope. 

An  effort  was  made  at  this  time  to  obtain  the  proroga- 
tion of  the  meeting,  that  time  might  be  allowed  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  was  said  to  be  on 
the  road  with  a  numerous  cortege  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  French  bishops  and  tiieologiaus.  But  the  legates 
successfully  opposed  this  desire  of  the  ambassadors,  and 
the  twenty*second  session  was  held  on  the  17th  of  Sep-» 
Member,  when  a  decree  was  published  respecting  the 
mass,  declaring  it  to  be  a  true  sacrifice,  the  same  as 
Uiat  which  was  offered  on  the  cross,*  but  offered  now 

*  Et  quoniam  in  divino  hoc  sacrificio,  quod  in  misaa  peiag^iar,  idem  ille 

Cliristus  coiitinctnr,  et  incruente  immolatiir,  qni  m  nra  cnicis  semel  scipsum 
cinieute  obtulit ;  docet  sancta  sj^odua,  sacniiciuin  xbtud  verie  propitiatorium 
ease,  per  ipsiuiKjue  Seii,  ut,  a  cum  vero  eoid^  et  recta  fide,  cum  metu  et 
reverentia,  contnti  ac  pcvniti  ntos  aJ  Doum  acceaanius,  iniserioordiam  OfMOe- 
<]pamur,  ct  ^-atiam  iiiveniamus  in  auxilio  opportune,  ilujus  quippe  obla- 
tione  plocatus  Doiuiniis,  f^atiam  et  (]onuiii  pcunitciitiee  conccdcns,  crimina  et 
peocata,  etiam  ingcntia,  dimittit.  I' na  enim  eadCTOique  est  ho«tia^  idem  muut 
off' n  ns  sacerdotnm  ministerio,  qui  si  ipsum  tunc  in  cruce  obtulit,  sola  offc- 
reudi  ratione  divers^.    Cujus  quidem  oblationis,  cinientae,  inquaui,  fnictus 

Ser  banc  nberrime  percipiuntur  :  tantiim  &hest,  ut  illi  per  banc  quovLs  niodo 
erog<etur.   Quare  non  solum  pro  fidelium  vivorum  peccatis,  poenis,  satufius* 
tionibus,  et  alii^  nccrssitatibus,  hv<\  ot  pro  difunctis  in  Cbristo  nondutn  ad 
^enum  puxgati^,  nte,  juxta  Apo^tulorum  troditionem,  ofiertur.  —  Coocilii 
Trident.  Canones  et  Uecret.  cap.  ii.,  p.  14d.   Parisiis,  1832. 
Unmn  itaque.et  idem  nctincium  ease  fatemur  et  haberi  debet^  quod  in 
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by  the  minifitry  of  the  priests,  diflering  from  that  of  I3ie 
cm»  merely  in  the  manner  of  its  being  offered,  haying 
still  the  nature  of  a  tnte  propitiatory  sacrifice,  providea 
not  only  for  the  living  but  the  dead.*  Other  points  are 

muksa  p<^nis:it\ir  et  quod  in  cruvc  ohlatiim  est,  qucmadmodum  una  ct  eadem 
bostia,  Ciiristus  videlicet  Doiuiiiuii  nobter,  qui  scipsum  in  ara  crucis  scmel 
tantiuiUDodo  cnioitiim  immolayit*  Neque  enun  craenta  et  incruenta  hostia 
<In!f»  sunt  hostise,  sed  una  tantura,  cujiia  sacrificium,  post  quam  Dominus  ita 
praecepit :  Hoc  facite  in  meam  commemorationem^  in  li)ucharistia  quotidio 
Inatairatiir.— Catechismiis  Con.  Trident,  p.  200,  Par.  1831. 

*  The  leader  will  do  well  to  consult,  on  this  important  ralrject,  the  answer 
of  Br.  Turton,  the  present  vegma  profnaor  of  aivinity  at  Cambridge,  to 
'^js(>man.  The  latter,  as  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  eloquent 
expouudei-s  of  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  may  he  taken  as  an  authority  on 
the  flubtect.  Dr.  Turton's  exten8i7e  erudition  and  gTMt  powers  of  argu> 
ment  place  his  work  among  the  most  valtiable  contributions  to  the  re- 
formed Cluirch,  both  of  tms  and  other  nations.  He  ohgerves,  on  tho 
general  nature  of  the  argument,  ClirLbtianity  was,  by  divine  appointment, 
founded  on  miracles ;  that  is,  on  events,  of  the  truth  of  which  tne  senses  of 
men  were  the  judges.  I  should  therefore,  beforehand,  deem  it  very  impro- 
bable that  the  religion,  so  founded  on  the  testimony  of  tlie  senses,  would 
contain  any  thing,  relating  to  objects  of  the  senses,  which,  could  not  be  believed, 
but  in  contradiction  to  the  senses ;  boeau.sc  in  tliat  case  the  religion  would 
have  the  appearance  of  undermining  the  pr  aniri  n])on  which  it  had  to  rest. 
The  leasts  nowever,  that  could  be  expected  in  such  a  case,  would  be,  that 
there  dionld  be  no  ambiguity,  no  doubt  of  the  pofait  being  designed  to'  be  a 
matter  of  Again,  on  a  survey  of  tVi   New  Testament,  we  nnd  sensible 

objects  made,  so  to  speak,  the  elements  of  divine  knowledge;  earthly 
tiun^  the  steps  to  heavenly  things.  As  an  external  revelation,  therefore, 
Chnstiamty,  from  first  to  last,  arrives  at  the  understanding  and  the  affections 
by  means  of  those  faculties  which  give  us  intelligence  of  the  processes  of 
.  nature.  In  other  words,  for  the  establishment  of  Cliristianity,  several  of 
the  laws  of  nature  underwent  a  temporary  suspension,  in  the  presence  of  those 
who  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  them  to  know  that  they  were  sus- 
pended ;  and  our  Lord,  in  his  instructions,  availed  hlms<  If  of  that  ordinaT-y 
mtelligence,  which  he  knew  that  the  people  possessed,  of  natural  appearances. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  ask  for  the  text  in  which  we  are  required 
to  believe  something  affirmed  of  material  objects,  in  contradiction  to  the 
c^'i(^■nce  of  the  senses;  and  we  are  refen-ed  to  n  ]>ns^nf^:e,  in  which  our  Lord, 

i'ust  before  his  crucifixion,  is  instituting  a  rite  to  bo  observed,  in  remem- 
brance of  him,  by  his  discij^les  then  present,  and  hy  the  fiutiiful  to  the  end  of 
ttne.  Without  again  recithig  parti(nilars  familiar  to  every  one,  we  are,  it  ia 
alleged,  there  required  to  believe  that  the  bread  and  the  wine  which  our 
Lord  i^resentiKi  as  his  body  and  his  blood,  and  which  to  eveiy  sense  capable 
of  dlstmguishing  one  thing  from  anotlier  still  continued  to  be  bread  and  wine, 
were  really  converted  into  the  material  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Now  this 
d(H\s  appear  to  be  in  itself  the  very  grossest  confTj^tion  that  ever  entered  into 
tiic  mmd  of  man;  a  notion  of  such  a  cliaracUr  as  to  make  almost  every 
other  extravagance  of  opinion  look,  on  comparison,  contemptibly  small.  A 
tmc  account  rf  tho.  rise  and  prop-t-r-';-  of  the  doctrine  \a nuld  form  a  curious 
chapter  iu  tlic  hiatory  of  human  nature.  But  let  tlxat  pass.  The  strange 
doctrine  now  treated  of  can  he  deduced,  from  the  words  referred  to,  solely  by 
tiie  most  rigorously  literal  interpretation  which  it  is  possible  to  apply  to  any 
passage  whatever :  a  mode  of  interpretation  which  can  seldom  be  applied  to 
our  LK>rd'8  discourses,  without  extracting  meanings  which  nr)  HiUie  mind  can 
suppose  to  hava  bean  intended.  On  the  contrary,  hy  interpreting  the  wiMida 

yoL«  n.    *  K  & 
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Stated  in  the  same  decree;  and  the  canon  of  the  mads 
having  been  declared  very  antient,  the  mode  of  celebra- 
tion is  represented  as  properly  established  by  the  long 
usasre  of  the  Roman  Church.  Mine  canons  were  appended 
to  the  decree,  and  anatlicmas  pronounced  ap^ainst  those 
who  contrudicted  any  of  tiie  principles  involved  in  that 
rule  of  faith.  To  the  whole  was  added  a  solemn  exhorta- 
tion addressed  to  the  clergy,  and  entreating  them  to  re- 
member, that,  there  is  no  act  of  religion  so  awful  as 
that  venerable  mystery  in  which  the  vivifying  sacrifice, 
which  reconciles  ns  to  God,  is  offered  np  day  by  day,  so 
ought  those  who  are  concerned  therein  to  exhibit  an  in- 
ward purity  of  heart,  and  an  outward  piety  of  conduct, 
proper  to  a  function  so  holy  and  divine.  This  exhorta* 
tion,  conceived  in  language  of  great  force  and  beauty, 
was  fitly  followed  by  the  decree  of  reformation,  which 
founded  its  several  demands  on  the  indisputable  iact, 
that  nothing  is  so  well  adapted  to  lead  men  to  piety 
and  good  works  as  the  holy  and  edifying  lives  of  those 
who  have  professedly  consecrated  themselves  to  Ihe 
service  of  heaven. 

That  a  want  of  sincerity  was  suspected  in  some  of  these 
manifestations  of  zeal  for  reform,  may  be  clearly  deduced 
from  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  King  of  France.* 
Plain  it  is,  that  the  princes  who  opposed  the  Pope  at 
difi'erent  stages  of  the  council,  w^ere  not,  in  many  cases, 
to  be  reganhnl  as  more  sincerely  devoted  than  himself, 
or  his  court,  to  the  real  interests  of  the  Church  of  Chri^. 
But  it  is  not  always  that  the  worldly  conceal  the  truth. 

confonnaUy  to  what  was  obyioudy  dealflied  for  eommon  i^ipnheiiBioii^in 
short,  as  tbe  general  tenor  of  our  Lora  s  lanigiiage  requires — ^the  broad  and 
wine  become  tne  symbols,  the  tokens,  the  mcmormis,  or  the  hody  bloocl 
of  Cliristj  thereafter  to  be  received  iu  remembrance  of  liim.  Now  1  do  main- 
tain, not  only  in  justice  to  that  reason  to  whidi  revelation  makes  its  first 
appeal,  but  from  reverence  for  those  scriptures  wliieh  are  designed  to  direct 
ns,  where  reason  cannot  but  fail  to  do  so,  that  a  case  is  here  preseTite<1,  in 
which  the  testimony  of  the  senses  ha^  an  undeniable  claim  to  taken  into 
aiccoant.  On  their  testimony  ChristianitT  was  founded ;  the  truth  of  their  tes- 
timony ^vns  rvcrvwTiere  assumed  by  our  Lord  in  liis  discourses  :  did,  then,  our 
Saviour,  when  leaving  his  disciples^  propose  to  tliem  a  doctrine,  relating  to 
objects  before  their  eves,  which  at  once  set  at  nought  that  evidence  on  which 
their  faith  rested?  We  cannot  believe  this  on  the  duluous  interpretation  ^4■ 
a  single  text.  Tt  ought  to  be  stamped  upon  the  page  of  Scripture  in  cliarao*^ 
ters  too  distinct  to  be  mistaken." — rurton  on  the  Eucharist^  pp.  300-003. 
*  Fleury, 
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In  the  perpetual  revolutions  of  circumstance,  it  will 
necessarily  be  often  the  interest  of  pride  and  selfishness 
to  contend  for  that,  in  its  momentary  relations^  which^ 
easentially  and  eternally,  is  most  opposed  to  their  success. 
The  Pope  himself  aiforded  a  striking  illustration  of  this 
fact.  When  the  French  ambassador  was  urging  the 
expediency  of  allowing  the  Cardinal  Lorraine  sufficient 
time  to  reach  the  council,  "  Nay,"  said  the  Pontiff, 
smiling,  "  tlie  cardinal  is  a  second  pope.  He  has  a  re- 
venue of  three  hundred  thousand  crowns  derived  from 
benefices,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  expect  his  appear- 
ance in  the  council  to  propose  a  reformation.  It  would 
scarcely  become  him  to  speak  against  pluralities.  The 
subject  is  far  more  terrible  to  him  than  to  me,  for  I 
hnvp  but  a  single  benefice,  the  sovereign  pontihcate,  and 
with  that  I  am  content*'' 

The  question  respecting  the  divine  right  of  prelacy 
formed  the  next  great  subject  of  interest.  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  article,  Lainez,  the  long-tried  friend  and 
successor  of  Loyola,  spoke  with  eaual  boldness  and  ve- 
hemence. Remembering  the  fundament^  maxims  and 
objects  of  the  institution  which  he  represented,  he  con- 
tended, iirst,  that  the  entire  jurisdiction  of  the  Church 
centres  in  the  Pope,  and  that  the  bishops  possess  that 
which  pertains  to  them  only  as  from  him.  while  Jesus 
Christ  was  upon  tlic  cartli,  he  governed  the  Church 
with  an  absolute  and  monarchical  authority.  When  ready 
to  leave  it,  he  established  St.  Peter  as  his  vicar,  and 
with  the  power  to  govern,  as  he  had  himself  governed, 
the  Church.  In  the  next  place,  he  undertook  the  refu- 
tation of  those  who  hold  that  the  bishops  derive  their 
authority  from  Jesus  Christ.  To  establisn  his  position,, 
he  asserted  that  the  apostles  themselves  were  ordained 
bishops  by  St  Peter,  and  that  this  was  the  opinion  of 
many  of  the  most  eminent  catholic  doctors.  Not  con- 
tent with  this,  he  did  not  fear  to  add,  that  those  who 
ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ  the  ordination  of  the  apostles, 
qualified  their  opinion  by  the  remark  that,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  Lord  performed  the  office  of  St  Peter,  since 
he  was  thus  giving  to  the  apostles  what  they  ought  to 
have  received  from  their  colleague. 
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A  general  ezpresMoii  of  disgust  was  uttered  by  the 
•bishops  of  France  when  they  heard  these  monstrous 
a8suinptions.  Their  power,  supported  as  they  were  by 
Jthe  Cardinal  of  Lorraine^  was  Gonmderable;  but  they  had 
reason  to  fSear  that  they  would  soon  have  to  resist  the 
whole  weiffht  of  influence  enjoyed  by  the  Spanish 
prelates,  ^om  Pius  IV.  was  with  skilful  policy  en- 
.deavouring  to  govern  by  means  of  their  bigoted  sove- 
reign. In  this,  however,  he  was  disappointed,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  with  fourteen  bishops, 
tiiree  abbots,  iind  eighteen  theologians,  rendered  the 
French  party  more  powerful  than  ever. 

The  agitation  which  prevailed,  at  this  time,  in  the 
council,  presented  a  miserable  spectacle  to  tliose  wlio 
were  humbly  and  earnestly  interested  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  Church.  In  a  congregation  held  on  the 
1st  of  December,  the  bishop  of  Guadix  observed,  that  a 
bishop,  elected  according  to  the  antient  canons,  would 
be  truly  a  bishop,  although  not  confinDcd  by  the  Pope. 
No  sooner  had  he  uttered  the  words  than  some  Italian 
prelates  exdsimed  aloud,  that  he  ought  to  be  instantly 
driven  from  the  council  and  burnt  as  a  heretic  These 
Spaniards,'^  theyadded,  "though  Catholics,  cause  us  more 
trouble  than  the  schismatics  themselves.''  No,"  was 
the  rejoinder  on  the  part  of  the  accused,  "  it  is  you  that 
are  the  heretics."  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  remarked 
on  this  scene,  that  he  had  not  believed  bishops  could 
pursue  such  a  conduct,  and  tli;it  if  a  French  prelate  had 
been  treated  like  the  bisiiop  of  Guadix,  he  would  have 
immediately  appealed  to  a  free  council  or  to  a  national 
synod.* 

While  this  turbulent  spirit  prevailed  at  Trent,  the 
Pope  was  endeavouring  to  determine  in  his  own  con- 
A  D  i563«  ®*®^^y  what  should  really  be  the  laws  and 
maxims  of  the  Church.  Thus  the  divine  right 
of  bishops  was  declared  to  be  an  error,  if  spoken  of  abso- 

♦  Fleury.  Paolo  Saipi.  Pallavicino,  who  has  given  a  full  account  of  tlils 
niaftcr,  clearly  allows  the  mdeccncy  of  those  who  cxritfl  thr  (listnrbancc. 
The  bitihop  of  Guadix  was  in  the  act  of  cntreatinff  a  iair  ht  ai  ing,  when  liis 
opponents  aiofle,  and  desired  that  he  mk^t  be  tuniea  out,  heaping  at  the  same 
time  anathemas  imt  only  on  him  but  his  countrymen :  this  exceeded,  sjiys 
our  autlior^  all  tlie  bounds  of  impradenoe  and  folly. — ^Uist.  Cone  Trident., 
lib.  XIX.,  c.     sec.  4. 
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Ijiiiely,  fiince  the  power  of  the  order  being  derived,  ia 
the  tirst  instance,  from  Christ  alone,  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishops  from  the  Pope,  the  latter  could  not  be 
said  to  be  given  by  Jesus  Christ,  except  in  so  iar  that  the 
Pope  himself  owed  his  authority  to  him. 

The  disputes  which  continued  to  agitate  the  council 
became  still  more  alarming  to  the  Pontiff,  when  the 
French  prelates  offered  for  approbation  their  own  plan 
of  reform.    This  danger  was  only  overcome,  when  fresh 
alai'iiis  were  given  by  the  Emperor  as  well  as  the  King 
of  France.    The  difi'erent  parties  in  the  council  were 
not  less  intent  upon  supporting  their  own  particular 
views,  and  every  day  something  occurred  to  threaten 
the  speedy  dissDlutiou  of  the  assembly.    A  fierce  con- 
flict arose  between  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  Spain 
on  the  subject  of  their  rank,  and  Lainez  once  more  ex- 
cited the  indignation  of  the  bishops  by  claiming  for 
the  Pope  the  same  right  of  giving  dispensations  which 
was  exercised  by  Christ  himself.    With  equal  warmth, 
he  insisted  that  tlie  Pontiff  was  superior  to  a  general 
-council;  and,  alluding  to  his  opponents,  remarked,  that 
•he  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  sentiments  which  had 
been  advanced  could  be  listened  to  by  the  fathers  with- 
out indignation  and  contempt. 

.  In  the  twenty-third  session,  held  on  the  15th  of  July, 
a  decree  was  presented,  with  the  customary  canons^  on 
the  sacrament  of  orders.   Another  followed  on  the  sah* 

ject  of  reformation ;  and  as  there  was  nothing  in  either 
of  these  documents  to  provoke  any  serious  dispute,  they 
"Were  accepted,  as  declaring  the  uiianiiiious  sentiments  of 
the  council.  The  attempts  to  prove,  that  the  residence 
of  bishops  was  enjoined  by  the  law  ut*  (jod,  had  been  too 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Pope,  and  his  supporters,  to 
leave  a  single  hope  of  success  to  those  who  wished  to 
see  something  definite  on  the  subject  in  this  decree  of 
reformation.  They  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  remain 
contented  with  finding  it  distinctly  and  strongly  recom- 
mended, that  bishops  should  consider  themselves  bound 
by  the  nature  of  their  office,  and  their  responsibility  to 
Christ  and  his  people,  to  labour  diligently  and  per- 
sonally for  the  good  of  their  flocks.   The  establishment 
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of  seminaries  was  another  subject  of  vast  importaaoe 
treated  of  in  this  decree.  By  the  law  thus  possedv 
every  cathedral  was  to  have  adjoining  it  a  seminary  for 
the  education  of  the  young;  and  by  a  mlct  highly 
honourable  to  its  authors^  the  children  of  the  poOT  were 
to  be  elected  into  these  schools  in  preference  to  those 
of  the  rich.* 

Many  questions  still  remained  undetermined,  but  they 

were  not  such  as  interested  the  fathers  in  their  more  par- 
ticular connection  with  the  powerful  parties  into  which 
the  council  was  divided.  As  divines  they  might  easily 
discover  in  every  decree  proposed  some  point  which 
called  for  criticism,  for  a  clearer  expression  of  the  spirit 
of  the  doctrine,  or  a  more  cautious  insisting  on  the 
comprehensive  topic  of  reformation.  Clandestine  mar- 
riages, and  tlie  manners  of  secular  princes,  were  matters 
not  unimportant  in  themselves;  but  they  might  be 
determined  without  eliciting  any  peculiar  expression  of 
opinion.  If  they  did,  the  notion  was  but  speculative, 
and  was  suffered  to  pass  by  with  a  simple  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  originality,  or  some  remark  on  its  folly  or 
its  tendency  to  heresy.  Such  was  the  &te  of  the  argu- 
ment advanced  by  Lainez  on  the  subject  of  clandestine 
marriages.  Contrary  to  the  general  opinion  of  the 
ftthers,  he  contended  for  their  l^ality,  and,  whati 
pressed  for  his  defence,  found  shelter  in  the  solemnly 
asserted  fact,  that  the  first  marriage  wliich  ever  took 
]>lace,  the  marriage  of  Adam  and  Eve,  was  without 
doubt  clandestine.  The  reformation  of  princes  was  a 
subject  of  greater  difficulty,  and  none  of  the  potentates 
who  had  taken  so  important  a  share  in  the  proceeding's 
of  the  council  viewed  the  introduction  of  such  a  topic 
with  equanimity.  It  was  obvious  to  the  meanest  capa- 
city, that  if  a  decree  of  this  kind  were^to  pass,  the  power 
of  kings  would  be  at  once  subject  to  the  domination  of 
the  Church,  and  that  the  common  law  of  nations,  the 
most  ordinary  precepts  of  justice,  would  lie  at  the 
ioaercy  of  an  ecclesiastical  system  proved  by  a  thousand 
instances  unworthy  of  such  a  trust. 
The  twenty-fourth  session  was  held  on  the  11th  of 

GanonM  et  Decnia.  Paolo  BarpL  PaUaVieino^  Thmy* 
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November;  and  the  decree  was  published  ■which  de- 
dated  marriage  indissoluble,  confirming  the  law  by 
a  solemn  appeal  to  the  mystery  of  Christ's  passion, 
whereby,  it  was  said,  he  had  fixed  and  sanctined  the 
miion  of  husband  and  wife.  Marriage,*'  continued 
the  council,  "  being  much  more  excellent  tinder  the 
Christian  dispensation,  than  it  was  in  antient  times,  the 
holy  fathers,  the  cotnicils,  and  universal  tradition  of 
the  Church,  have  taught  us  to  place  it  in  the  number 
of  the  sacraments  of  the  new  law." 

It  was  now  apparent  tliat  but  little  more  remained 
for  the  council  to  attempt,  and  that  in  the  following 
session  the  decrees  might  be  proposed  which  would 
properly  close  its  efforts  for  the  reformation  of  the 
Churclt,  and  the  establishment  of  such  doctrines  as 
were  deemed  esential  to  the  Roman  scheme  of  unifor* 
mity  and  catholic  truth*  The  last  session  was  held  on 
the  3rd  of  December.  A  decree  was  published  on  the 
subject  of  pulsatory,  and  another  on  the  worship  of 
saints*  By  the  former  it  was  declared  that  the  Church 
had  ever  taught  that  there  is  a  purgatory ;  and  by  the 
latter,  that  the  saints  which  reign  in  heaven  with  Jesus 
Christ  offer  up  supplications  mr  men  to  the  throne  of 
God;  tliat  it  is  good  and  profitable  to  invoke  them, 
that  we  may  obtciin  thereby  the  grace  of  God,  tlirough 
his  son  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  only  Redeemer  and 
Saviour;  that  the  relics  of  martyrs  and  other  saints 
ought  to  be  reverenced ;  and  that  images  of  Jesus, 
of  the  Virgin,  and  of  saints,  should  be  preserved  in 
churches,  and  receive  the  veneration  due  to  them,  not, 
that  is,  because  they  have  any  virtue  of  their  own,  but 
for  the  holy  beings  they  represent.  In  the  decree  of 
reformation  which  followed  these  on  doctrine,  the 
bishops  were  again  made  the  subject  of  severe  admo- 
nition, and  exhorted,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  not 
only  to  lead  lives  of  exemplary  moderation,  but  in  no 
wise  to  employ  their  revenues  or  their  interest  for  the 
enriching  of  their  relatives,  or  the  gratification  of  any 
feeling  which  might  interfere  with  their  devotion  to  the 
Church. 

On  the  following  day,  after  some  discussion  of  the 
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question  regarding  indulgences,  and  which,  at  last, 
were  pronounced  dlowable  according  to  the  practice  of 

the  antient  Church,  the  whole  of  the  decrees  published 
under  the  preceding  pontificates  were  road.  A  ge- 
neral vote  having  been  passed,  in  confirmation  of  their 
validity,  the  Cardinal  Moron,  who  lield  the  office  of 
])i('sident,  prououiiced  tlie  blessing,  and  solemnly  di<a- 
solved  the  a3seinbly.  A  lively  emotion  prevailed 
tliroughoiif  the  meetincr  as  the  last  words  of  the  legate 
were  uttered.  The  most  violent  of  those  who  had 
borne  a  part  in  the  late  discussions  were  melted  to 
teavSf  and  tenderly  embraced  those  to  whom  they  had 
been  opposed.  Joyful  acclamations  resounded  on  all 
sides,  interrupted  only  by  sighs  and  prayers,  the 
proper  fruit  oi  hearts  which  were  truly  impressed  with 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  the  recollection  of 
the  momentous  events  which  had  passed  during  the 
eighteen  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  opening  of 
the  council. 

By  the  settlement  of  aflairs  at  Augsburg,  and  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  prospects  of  the 

Church  assumed  a  new  aspect,  and  in  its  less  generally 
agitated  state  we  sliall  be  able  to  contemplate,  more  at 
liberty,  the  operation  of  those  principles  which  were 
henceforth  to  g-ovem  opiiiion,  to  form  the  religions  cha- 
racter of  mankind,  and  manifest  themselves,  according 
to  tlieir  several  natures,  in  the  strongly-marked  and 
settled  features  of  the  various  classes  of  believers. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 


i  Ptrintcd  by  Jamcn,  I.uke  G.  ft  Luk«  J. 
n««r  LincolnVIno  Fields. 
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